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PREFACE 


I The purpose of the “Radio Engineers’ Handbook” is to provide a 
n ference book summarizing the body of engineering knowledge that is 
basis of radio and electronics. 

^ Particular effort has been made to achieve thoroughness. Some 
two thousand technical articles were reviewed during the preparation of 
the manuscript, and the book in its final form presents in an organized 
way the more important contributions made to the art by this vast 
body of technical literature. In the selection of material an attempt 
has been made to avoid the common failing of most handbooks, which 
instead of summarizing all of the important facts about a topic, and 
bringing together formulas and procedures useful in actual design, too 
often devote most of the available space to introductory material, such 
as found in good textbooks, and to descriptions of particular equipments. 

The text is well documented, thcire being about fifteen hundred 
footnote references to published article^;. Practically all the pertinent 
(‘ngincering literature in English that bears on any particular subject 
is referred to in connection with the text on that subject. The reader 
who wishes to make an intensive study of a particular topic is thus in 
most cases spared the necessity of engaging in a time-consuming search 
Ihrough many indexes to find out what has been published. At the 
same time, the essential information, fonnulas, etc., are insofar as 
possible included in this book. The reader, therefore, does not need to 
have an entire library within arm’s reach in order to obtain the answer to 
most problems, and yet knows just where to go for further information. 

Attention is called to certain sections of the book which present in one 
place material previously widely scattered. Thus the formulas and 
curves on skin effect, inductance, mutual inductance, and capacity in 
Section 2 represent the most complete collections ever presented at one 
I)lace. The same is true of the transmission-line equations in Section 3, 
the formulas for field patterns and radiation resistance of antennas in 
Section 11, the treatment of ground-w^ave and ultra-high-frequency 
propagation in Section 10, etc. Similarly, the important subject of 
network theory is covered in a straightforward and comprehensive way 
that, it is hoped, will wriden the understanding of such important matters 
as Foster’s reactance theorem, attenuation and phase equalizers, lattice 
and ladder filters of various types, impedance matching and insertion loss, 
the relation between attenuation and phase shift, etc. The tzeatmrat on 
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electron optics is noteworthy in that it is the first summaiy of the subje<, 4 ^ 
that has appeared in handbook form, and also because it presents tl L 
most complete collection of data on electron lenses that has ever be( f 
published. 

The Radio Engineers’ Handbook” is unique among handbooks i}], 
that it is essentially a one-man job. This has made it possible to coordLj 
Tiate different sections of the book very closely. Thus, related subjects 
different parts of the book an' treated from the same viewpoint and a^ 
fully cross-referenced, duplication is avoided, and there is no trouble fro^ 
gaps such as inevitably appear w^hen the writer of one section i|i^^ > 
familiar with the details of all of the other sections. At the ^ 
the one-man approach has n('cessarily limited the range topics covcic 
to the basic engineering principles which the radio man t nn s o as 
constituting radio engineering. R(iated communication fielc s, siu. 1 as 
wire communication, as w’ell as the physics aspects of radio an c ec 
tronics, including particularly the physics literature and specia app ica 
tions to problems in physics, are covered only very incompletely. 
not because these things are not important, but rather because w a one 
man can do in one book is inevitably limited. Within the scope o le 
book, the coverage will be found to be almost complete, hov^ ev er. 

Th('re is one omission that the inquiring reader will wonder about, 
namely, the lack of a section on television. This was to be Section 14, but 
as the author became deeply involved in war work early m 1942, it 
became impossible to follow the original plans without delaying publica- 
tion indefinitely. Television material does appear in sections dealing 
with amplifiers, antennas, etc., but the coordinated presentation of tele- 


vision systems is regiettably missing. au 1 »> - 4 . 

In selecting the material to go into “Radio Engineers aiu 00 1 

has of course been necessary to avoid any material that (‘veii liints at the 
new developments that have evolved from the needs of war. -^er am 
topics were in fact deliberately deemphasized to avoid indicating the 
dire(;tions in which the new^ developments are being made. According y, 
even when readers are disappointed in not finding descriptions anc 
explanations of the new techni(iues evolved from the vvar effort, t ey 
should not f(H'l that the author is oblivious to them. Quite the contrary 


is the case. 

Many peoph* and organizations have helped in one way and another to 
bringing the “Radio Engineers’ Handbook’ into being. The 
important contribution was made by Dr. Karl Spangenberg, the aut or s 
associate at Stanford University, who WTote Section 4 on \ acuum Tu es 
and Electronics, and who w as largely responsible for the material on wav(. 
guides and cavity rc^sonators in Section 3 and the collection of for 
mulas ^ving inductance, mutual inductance, and capacity in Section . 
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8. Natural Sines and Cosines* 

Nora. — For cosines use right-hand column of degrees and lower line of tenths. 


Deg 

“0.0 

“0.1 

“0.2 

“0.3 

“0.4 

“0.6 

“0.6 

“0.7 

“0.8 

“0.9 


m 





0.0070 

Rl 


0.0122 

0.0140 

0.0157 

89 

1 

0.0175 




r'W 


0.0279 




88 

2 

0.034fi 

■iliiMnt 



l'i ' 'f rf- 

Efff $ 

0.0454 




87 

3 

0.0529 

■iVikIII 



E W 


0.0628 


0.0663 


86 

4 

0.0698 


0.0732 


0.0767 

0.0785 




0.0864 

86 

6 

0.0872 

0.0889 




0.0958 

0.0976 



EWTH: 

84 

6 





0.1115 

0.1132 

0.1140 


0.1184 

KflMoi 

83 

7 

0.1219 

0.1236 

0.1253 

0.1271 

0.128S 

0.1305 

0.1323 


0.1357 

0.1374 

82 

8 

0.1302 

0.1409 

wmm. 

0.1444 

ESnm 

0.1478 

0.1495 

0.1513 

0.1530 

0.1547 

81 

9 

0.1564 

0.1582 

0.1599 

0.1616 

0.1633 

0.1650 

0.1668 

0.1686 


0.1719 

80“ 

10* 

0.1736 

0.1754 

0,1771 

0.1788 


0.1822 

0.1840 

0.1857 

0.1874 

0.1891 

79 

11 

0.1908 

0.1925 

0.1942 

0.1959 

0.1977 

0.1994 

0.2011 

0.2028 

0.2045 


78 

12 

0.2079 

0.2096 

0.2113 


0.2147 

0.2164 

0.2181 

0.2198 

0.2215 

0.2232 

77 

13 

0.2250 

0.2267 

0.2284 


0.2317 

0.2334 

0.2351 


0.2385 


76 

14 

0.2419 

0.2436 

0.2453 


0.2487 

0.2504 

0.2521 

0.2538 

0.2554 

0.2571 

76 

15 

0.2588 

0.2605 

0.2622 

0.2639 

0.2656 

0.2672 

0.2689 


0.2723 


74 

16 

0.2756 

0.2773 


0.2807 

0.2823 

0.2840 

0.2857 

0.2874 

0.2890 


73 

17 

0.2024 

■tsmo 

0.2957 

0.2974 

0.2990 

0.3007 

0.3024 

0.3040 

0.3057 

0.3074 

72 

18 


0.3107 

0..3123 

0.3140 

0.3156 

0.3173 

0.3190 

0.3206 

0.3223 

0.3239 

71 

19 


0.3272 

0.3289 

0.3305 

0.3322 

0.3338 

0.3355 

0.3371 

0.8387 

0.3404 

70“ 

20* 

0.3420 

0.3437 

0.3453 

0.3469 

0.3486 

0.3502 

0.3518 

0.3535 

0.3551 

ijljW 

69 

21 

0.3584 

0.3000 

0.3016 

0.3633 


0.3665 

0.3081 

0.3097 

0.3714 

lElfeVrifll 

68 

22 

0.3746 

0.3702 

0.3778 

0.3795 

0.3811 

0.3827 

0.3843 

0.38.‘>9 

0.3875 

0.3891 

67 

23 

BSMi 

0.3923 

0.3939 

0.3955 

0.3971 

0.3987 


0.4019 


0.4051 

60 

24 


0.4083 

0.4099 

0.4115 

0.4131 

0.4147 

0.4163 

0.4179 

0.4195 

0.4210 

65 

25 

0.4226 

0.4242 

0.4258 

0.4274 

0.4289 

0.4305 

0.4321 

0.4337 

0.4352 

0.4368 

64 

26 

0.4384 

0.4399 

0.4415 

0.4431 

0.4446 

0.4462 

0.4478 

0.4493 


0.4524 

63 

27 

giJCWOJi 

0.4555 

0.4571 

0.4586 

0.4602 

0.4017 

0.4633 

0.4048 

0.4004 

Kijcoyj!] 

62 

28 

0.4605 

0.4710 

0.4726 

0.4741 

0.4750 

0.4772 

0.4787 

0.4802 

0.4818 

0.4833 

61 

29 

0.4848 

0.4863 

0.4879 

0.4894 

0.4909 

0.4924 


0.4955 

12^ 

0.4985 

60“ 

30* 


0.5015 







0.5120 

0.5135 

59 

31 

0.5150 

0.5165 

0.5180 

0.6195 

0.5210 

0.5225 


0.6255 

0.6270 

0.5284 

58 

82 

0.5299 

0.5314 

0.5329 

0.5344 

0.5358 

0.6373 

0.5388 

0.5402 

0.6417 

0.5432 

57 

33 

0.5440 

0.5461 

0.6476 

0.5490 

0.4)505 

0.5519 

0.5534 

0.5548 

0.5503 

0.5577 

50 

34 

0.5592 

0.5606 

0.5621 

0.5635 


0.5664 

0.5678 

0.5693 

0.6707 

0.5721 

55 

35 

0.5736 

0.5750 

0.5764 

0.5779 

0.5793 

0.5807 

0.5821 

0.5a35 

0.6850 

0.6864 

54 

36 

0.5878 

0.5892 

0.5900 

0.6920 

0.5934 

0.5948 

0.6902 

0.5976 

0.6990 


53 

37 

0.6018 

0.60.32 

0.6046 

0.6060 

atM<nyrii 

0.6088 

0.6101 

0.6115 

0.6129 

0.6143 

52 

38 

0.6157 

0.6170 


0,6198 

0.6211 

0,6225 

0.6239 

0.6252 

0.6206 

0.6280 

51 

39 

0.6293 

0.6307 

0.6320 

0.6334 

0.6347 

0.6361 

0.6374 

0.6388 

0.6401 

0.6414 

60“ 

40* 

0.6428 


0.6455 

0.6468 

0.6481 

0.0494 

0.6508 

0.6521 


0.6547 

49 

41 

0.6561 

0.6.^74 

0,6587 

o.emx) 

0.6013 

EiLMD 


0.6()52 

0.6665 

0.6678 

48 

42 

0.6691 


0.6717 

0.6730 

0.6743 

0.6756 

0.6709 

0.6782 


0.6807 

47 

43 


0.6833 

0.6845 


0.6871 

0.6884 


O.OOOiJ 

0.6921 

0.6934 

46 

44 

0.6947 

0.6959 

0.6972 

0.6984 

0.6Q97 

0.7009 




0.7059 

45 


“1.0 

“0.9 

“0.8 

“0.7 

•"0.6 

“0.5 

"0.4 

“0.3 

“0.2 

“0.1 

Deg 


• From “SU‘,.;daid Handbook for Electrical EngineerB,*’ 7th ed. 
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2. Natural Sines and Cosines.* — {Concluded) 


Deg 

"0,0 

•0.1 

•0.2 

•0.3 

•0.4 

ra 


•0.7 

•0.8 

•0.9 


45 

0.7071 

0.7083 

0.7096 

0.7108 




0.7157 


0.7181 

44 

46 

0.7193 

0.7206 

0.7218 

0.723Q 

0.7242 

0.7254 

0.7266 

0.7278 


0.7302 

43 

47 

0.7314 

0.7325 

0.7337 



0.7373 

0.7385 

0.7396 


Ewn^ 

42 

48 

0.7431 

0.7443 

0.7455 

0.7466 

0.7478 

0.7490 

■mr/.iill 

0.7518 

0.7524 

0.7536 

41 

49 

0.7547 

0.7559 

0.7570 

0.7581 

0.7593 

0.7604 

0.7615 

0.7627 

0.7638 

0.7649 

40" 

50* 

0.7660 

0.7672 

0.7683 

0.7694 

0.7705 

0.7716 

0.7727 

0.7738 

0.7749 

0.7760 

39 

51 

0.7771 

0.7782 

0.7793 

0.7804 

0.7815 

0.7826 

0.7837 

0.7848 

0.7859 

0.7809 

38 

52 


0.7891 


0.7912 

0.7923 

0.7934 

0.7944 

0.7955 

0.7965 

0.7976 

37 

53 

0.7986 

0.7997 


0.8018 

0.8028 



0.8059 

EEliWd 

0.8080 

36 

54 

0.8090 


0.8111 

0.8121 

0.8131 

0.8141 

0.8151 

0.8161 

0.8171 

0.8181 

35 

65 

0.8192 


0.S211 

0.8221 

0.8231 

0.8241 

0.8251 

0.8261 

0.8271 

0.8281 

34 



0.8300 

0.8310 

0.8320 

0.8329 

0.8339 

0.8348 

0.8358 

0.8368 

0.8377 

33 

57 

0.8387 


0.8406 

0.8415 

0.8425 

0.8434 

0.8443 

0.8453 

0.8462 

0.8471 

32 

58 

0.8480 

0.8490 

0.8499 

0.8508 

0.8517 

0.8526 

0.8536 

0.8545 

0.8554 

0.8563 

31 

59 

0.8572 

0.8581 

0.8590 

0.8599 

0.8607 

0.8616 

0.8625 

0.8634 

0.8643 

0.8662 

30- 

60" 


0.8669 


0.8686 

0.8695 

0.8704 

0.8712 

0.8721 

0.8729 

0.8738 

29 

61 

0.8746 

0.8755 

0.8763 

0.8771 

0.8780 

0.8788 



0.8813 

0.8821 

28 

62 

0.8829 

0.8838 

0.8846 

0.8854 

0.8862 

0.8870 

0.8878 

0.8886 

0.8894 

0.8902 

27 

63 


0.8918 

0.8926 

0.8034 

0.8942 

0.8949 

0.8957 

0.8965 

0.8973 


26 

64 

0.8988 

0.8996 


0.9011 

0.9018 



0.9041 

0.9048 

0.9056 

25 

65 

0.9063 

0.9070 

0.9078 

0.9085 


0.9100 

0.9107 

0.9114 

0.9121 

0.9128 

24 

66 

0.9135 

0.9143 

0.9150 

0.0157 

0.9164 

0.9171 

0.9178 

0.9184 

0.9191 

0.9198 

23 

67 

0.9205 

0.9212 

0.9219 

0.0225 

0.9232 

0.9239 

0.9245 

0.9252 

0.9259 

0.9265 

22 

68 

0.9272 

0.9278 

0.6285 

0.0291 


0.9304 

0.9311 

EEkTQ 

0.9323 


21 

69 

0.9336 

0.0342 

0.9348 

0.9354 

0.9361 

0.9367 

0.9373 


0.9385 

0.9391 

20* 

70" 

0.9397 


0.9409 

0.9415 

0.9421 

0.9426 

0.9432 

0.9438 

0.9444 

0.9449 

19 

71 

0.9455 

0.9461 

0.9466 

0.0472 

0.9478 

0.9483 

0.9489 

0.9494 

0.950G 

0.9505 

18 

72 

ekmh 

0.9516 

0.9521 

0.9527 

0.9532 

0.9537 

0.9542 

0.9548 

0.9553 

0.9558 

17 

73 

0.95G3 

0.9568 

0.9573 

0.9578 

0.9583 

0.9588 

0.9593 


0.9603 

0.9608 

16 

74 

0.9013 

0.9617 

0.9622 

0.9627 

0.9632 

0.9636 

0.9641 

0.9646 

0.9650 

0.9655 

15 

75 


0.9664 


0,9673 

0.9677 

0.9681 

0.9B86 

0.9690 

0.9694 

0.9699 

14 


KtHtyftKi 

0.9707 


0.9715 

0.9720 

0.9724 

0.9728 

0.9732 

0.973C 

0.9740 

13 

77 

0.9744 

0,9748 

0.9751 

0.9755 

0.9759 

0.9763 

0.9767 


0.9774 

0.9778 

12 

78 

0.9781 

0.9785 


0.9792 

0.9796 

0.9799 

0.9803 


0.9810 

0.9813 

11 

79 

0.9816 

0.9820 

0.9823 

0.9826 

0.9829 

0.9833 

0.9836 

0.9839 

0.9842 

0.9845 

10“ 

80" 

0.9848 

0.9851 

0.9854 

0.9857 

0.9860 

0.9803 


0.9869 

0.9871 

0.9874 

9 

81 

0.9877 


0.9882 

0.9885 

0.9888 

0.9890 

0.9893 

0.9895 

0.9898 


8 

82 

0.9903 

0.9905 

0.9907 

0.9910 

0.9912 

0.9914 

0.9917 


0.9921 

0.9923 

7 

83 

0.9925 


0.9930 

0.9932 

0.9934 


0.9938 

0.9940 

0.9942 

0.9943 

6 

84 


0.9947 

0.9949 

0.9951 

0.9952 

0.9954 

0.9956 

0.9957 

0.9959 


5 

85 

0.9962 


0.9965 

0.9966 


0.9969 

0.9971 

0.9972 

0.9973 

0.9974 

4 



■iitut/iW 

0 9978 

0.9979 


0.9981 


EKM^ 

0.9984 

0.9985 

3 

87 

0.9986 

0.9987 

0.9988 

0.0989 


0.9990 

0.9991 

0.9992 

0.9993 

0.9993 

2 

88 

0.9994 

0.9995 


0.0096 

0.9996 


0.9997 

0.9997 

0.9998 

0.9998 

1 

89 

0.9998 


0.9990 

0.0990 

0.9009 






0^ 


"1.0 

•0,9 

•0.8 

"0.7 

•0.6 

•0.5 

•0,4 

•0.3 

•0.2 

•0.1 

Deg 


* From “Standiird Handbook for Electrical Engiucers,” 7tU ed. 
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18 «e.l 


8. Natural Tangents and Cotangents* 

Nora.— For ootangents use right-hand ooluinn of degrees and lower line of tenths. 



;£ SSQS8 SSSSS SS388 




























Pw. SI 


TABLES, MATHEMATICAL RELATIONS, AND UNITS 


s 


8. Natural Tangents and Cotangents.* — (Concluded) 


Peg 

"0.0 

"0.1 

•0.2 


•0.4 

"0.5 

"0.6 

gj 

"0.8 

•0.9 


45 



■n 


WM 


1.0212 



1.0319 

44 

46 


1.0392 

Belli vT:] 

■ IliTtJil 


■ lt>h4vT3l 


1.0612 

1.0649 

1.0686 

48 

47 

1.0724 



1.0837 

m ilOiTfH 

BtiudrnI 


■Kmc 

1.1028 


42 

48 


1.1145 

1.1184 

1.1224 

1.1263 

1.1303 

1.1343 

1.1383 

1.1423 

1.1463 

41 

46 


1.1544 

1.1585 

1.1626 

■wgi 

1.1708 


1.1792 

1.1833 

1.1875 

40" 

60* 

1.1018 

1.1960 

1.2002 

1.2045 


1.2131 

1.2174 

1.2218 

1.2261 

1.2305 

89 

51 

1.2349 

1.2303 

1.2437 

1.2482 

1.2527 

1.2572 

1.2617 

1.2062 

1.2708 

1.2753 

38 

52 

1.2709 

1.2846 

1.2892 

1.2938 

1.2985 

1.3032 


1.3127 

1.3175 

1.3222 

87 

53 

1.3270 

1.3310 

1.8367 

1.3416 

1.3465 

1.3514 

1.3564 

1.3013 

1.3663 

1.3713 

36 

54 


1.3814 

1.3865 

1.3916 

1.3968 


1.4071 

1.4124 

1.4176 

1.4229 

35 

55 

1.4281 

1.4335 

1.4388 

1.4442 


1.4550 



1.4715 

1.4770 

34 

56 

1.4826 

1.4882 

1.4038 

1.4994 

BlVnifill 

1.5108 

1.510G 

1.6224 

1.5282 


33 

57 

1 5399 

1.5458 

1.5617 

1.5577 

1.6037 

1.5097 

1.5757 

1.5818 


1.5941 

32 

58 

1.6003 


1.6128 

1.6191 

1.62,55 

1.6319 

1.6383 

1.6447 

1.6512 

1.6577 

31 

59 


ULmJJ 

1.6775 

Mg 

mg 

1.6977 

1.7045 

1.7113 

1.7182 

1.7251 


60" 

1.7321 

1.7391 

1.7461 

1.7532 

1.7603 

1.7676 

1.7747 


1.7893 

1.7966 

29 

61 

1.8040 

1.8115 

1.8190 

1.8205 

1.8341 

1.8418 

1.8495 

1,8572 

1.8650 

1.8728 

28 

02 

1.8807 

1.8887 

1.8907 

1.9047 

1.9128 

1.9210 

1.9292 

1.9375 

1.9458 


27 

63 

1.9026 

1.9711 

1.9797 

1.9883 

mmSm 

2.0057 

ESKE 

2.0233 

2.0323 


26 

64 

2.0503 



Mg 

2.0872 

2.0965 

2.1060 

2.1155 

2.1251 

2.1348 

23 

65 

2.1445 

2.1543 

2.1642 

2.1742 

2.1842 

2.1943 

2.2045 

2.2148 

2.2251 

2.2355 

24 

66 


2.2566 

2.2073 

2.2781 

2.2889 

2.2998 


2.3220 

2.3.3.32 

2.3445 

23 

67 

2.3599 

2.3673 

2.3789 

2.3906 


2.4142 

2.4262 

2.4383 

2.4.504 

2.4627 

22 

68 

2.4751 

2.4876 

2.5002 

2.5129 

2.5257 

2.5386 

2.5517 

2.5049 

2.5782 

2.5916 

21 

69 


2.6187 

2.6325 

2.6464 


wgwm 

Mg 

Mrg 

Mg 

2.7326 

20" 

70" 

2.7475 

2.7625 

2.7776 

2.7929 

2.8083 

2.8239 

2.8397 


2.8716 

2.8878 

19 

71 



2,9.375 

2.9544 

2.9714 

2,9887 


3.0237 

mjmE 

3.0595 

IS 

72 

3.0777 

3.0961 

3.1146 

3.1334 

3.1524 


8.191C 

3.2100 

3.2305 


17 

73 

3.2709 

3.2914 

3,3122 

3.3332 

3.3544 

3.3759 

3.3977 

3.4197 


3.4646 

16 

74 

3.4874 

3.5105 

Mg 

3.5576 

3.5816 

ms 

3.6305 



mg 

15 

75 

3.7321 

3.7583 

3.7848 

3.8118 

3.8391 

3.8667 

3.8947 

3.9232 

3.9520 

3.9812 

14 

76 

4.0108 

gWillgn 

4.0713 

4.1022 

4.1335 

4.16.->3 

4.1970 

4.2303 

4.2035 

4.2972 

13 

77 

4.3315 

4.3652 

4.4015 

4.4,174 

4.4737 


4.5483 

4.58f^ 


4.6646 

12 

78 

KHrOim 

4.7453 

4,7867 

4.8288 

4.8716 

4.9352 

4.9594 

5.0045 

5.0504 


11 

79 

5.1446 

5.1929 

5.2422 

5.2924 

5.3435 

5.3955 

5.4486 

5.5020 

5,5578 

5.6140 

10* 

80" 

6.6713 

6.7297 

5.7894 

5.8502 


6.9758 

6.0405 

6.1000 

6.1742 

6.2433 

9 

81 

6.3138 

6.38.59 

6.4.‘)96 


6.6122 

6.6912 

6.7720 

6.8548 


[■rJIiWif! 

8 

82 

7.1154 

7.2066 

7., 3002 

7.3902 

7.4947 

7.5958 

7.6990 

7.8062 

7.9158 

8.0285 

7 

8^1 

8.1443 


8.3863 

8.6126 

8.6427 

8.7769 

8.9152 

9.0579 

9.2052 

9.3572 

6 

84 

9.6144 

9.677 

9.845 


10.20 

10.39 


10.78 

10.99 

11.20 

5 

85 

11.43 

11.66 

11.91 

12.16 

12.43 

12.71 

13.00 

13.30 

13.62 

13.95 

4 

86 

14.30 

14.67 

15.06 

15. 4t! 

15.89 

10.35 

10.83 

17.34 

17.89 

18.46 

3 

87 

KSS 

19.74 

20.4,5 

21,20 


22.90 

23.86 

24.90 

26.03 

27.27 

2 

88 


30.14 

31.82 

33.61) 

35.80 

38.19 

40.92 

44.07 

47.74 

,'52.08 

1 

89 

57.29 

63.00 

71.62 

81.85 

94.49 

114.6 

143.2 

191.0 

286.5 

573.0 

m 


"1.0 

•0.9 

"0.8 

"0.7 

"O.C 

"0.5 

•0.4 

"0.3 

"0.2 

"0.1 

Deg 


* From ‘'Standard Handbook for Kiectrioai Kiigiuecr^i,” 7tli ed. 
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[Sec. t 


4. Common Logarithms of Numbers’^ 


JV' 

0 

1 

2 

3 

n 


6 

■1 

8 

0 

10 

0000 

0043 

[PPI 

0128 

0170 

0212 

0253 

0294 

0334 

0374 

11 

0414 



0531 

0569 



0682 


0755 

12 

0792 



0899 

0934 



1038 


1106 

13 

1130 

1173 


1239 

1271 


1335 

1367 


1430 

14 

1461 

1492 

1523 

1553 

1584 

1614 

1644 

1673 

1703 

1732 

15 

1761 

1790 

1818 

1847 

1875 


1931 

1959 

1987 

2014 

16 

2041 



2122 

2148 

2175 

2201 

2227 

2253 

2379 

17 

2304 


2355 

2380 

2405 


2455 

2480 

2504 

2529 

18 

2553 

2577 

2601 

2625 

2648 

2672 

2695 

2718 

2742 

2765 

10 

2788 


2833 

2856 

2878 


2923 

2945 

2967 

2989 


3010 

3032 

3054 

3075 


3118 

3139 

3160 

3181 

3201 

21 

3223 

3243 

3263 

3284 

3304 

3324 

3345 

3365 

mm-m 

3404 

22 

3424 

3444 

3464 

3483 


3522 

3541 

3500 


3598 

23 

3617 

3636 

3655 

3674 

3692 

3711 

3729 

3747 


3784 

24 

3803 


3838 

3856 

3874 

3892 

3909 

3927 

3945 

3962 

25 

3970 

3997 

4014 

4031 

4048 

4065 

4082 

4099 

4116 

4133 

26 

4150 

4166 

4183 


4216 

4232 

4240 

4265 

4281 

4298 

27 

4314 

4330 

4346 

4362 

4378 

4393 

4409 

4425 

4440 

4450 

28 

4472 

4487 

4502 

4518 

4533 

4548 

4564 


4504 

4609 

29 

4624 

4639 

4654 

4669 

4683 

4698 

4713 

4728 

4742 

4757 

30 

4771 

4786 

4800 

4814 

4829 

4843 

4857 

4871 

4880 

4900 

31 

4914 

4028 

4042 

4955 

4969 

4083 

4997 

5011 

6024 

5038 

32 

5051 

5065 

5079 

5092 

5105 


5132 

6145 

5159 

5172 

33 

5185 

5198 

5211 

5224 

5237 


5263 

6276 

5289 

5302 

34 

5315 

5328 

5340 

5353 

5366 

mm 

5391 


5416 

5428 

35 

5441 

5453 

5465 

5478 

5400 

5502 

5514 

5527 

5530 

6561 

36 

5563 

5575 

5587 

5500 

5611 

5623 

5035 

6647 

6658 

6070 

37 

5682 

5694 

5705 

5717 

5729 

5740 

5752 

6703 

6775 

6786 

38 

5798 

5809 

5821 

5832 

5843 

5855 

5866 

6877 

5888 

5809 

39 

5911 

5922 

5933 


5955 

5066 

5977 

5988 

5999 

6010 

40 

6021 

6031 

6042 


6064 

6075 

6085 

6096 

6107 

6117 

41 

6128 

6138 

6149 

6HH) 

6170 

6180 

6101 

6201 

6212 

6222 

42 

6232 

6243 

6253 

6263 

6274 

6284 

6204 

6304 

6314 

6325 

43 

6335 

6345 

6355 

6365' 

6375 

6385 

6395 

6405 

6415 

6425 

44 

6435 

6444 

6454 

6464 

6474 

6484 

6403 

6503 

6513 

6522 

45 

6532 

6542 

6551 

6561 

6571 

6580 

6500 

6599 

6009 

6618 

46 

6628 

6637 

6t>46 

6656 

6665 

6675 

6684 

6603 

6702 

6712 

47 

6721 

6730 

6739 

6749 

6758 

6767 

6776 

0785 

6794 

6803 

48 

6812 

6821 

6830 

6839 

6848 

6857 

6866 

6875 

6884 

6893 

40 

6902 

6011 

6920 

6928 


6946 

6055 

6964 

0972 

6981 

SO 

6090 

6998 

EjE9 

7016 

7024 

7033 

7042 


7059 

7067 

51 

7076 

7084 


7101 

7110 

7U8 

7126 

7135 

7143 

7152 

52 

7160 

7168 

7177 

7185 

■rJUKMl 

7202 


7218 

7226 

7235 

53 

7243 

7251 


7267 

7275 

7284 

7202 


7308 

7316 

54 

7324 

7332 

7340 

7348 

7356 

7364 

7372 

7380 

7388 

7396 


* From “ Standard Handbook for I^lectrical Engineers/* 7th ed. 
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TABLES, MATHEMATICAL HKLiTTOXS, AND UMTS 


7 


4. Common Logarithms of Numbers.* — (Vojwluded) 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

£5 

7404 

7412 

7419 

7427 

7435 

7443 

7461 

7469 

7466 

7474 

56 

7482 


7497 

7505 

7513 

■rlfV-if 

7528 


7543 

7551 

67 

7659 

7666 

7674 

7582 

7589 

7597 



7619 

7627 

68 

7634 

7642 

7649 

7057 

7664 


7679 

7686 

7694 

7701 

69 

7709 

7716 

7723 

7731 

7738 

7745 

7762 


7767 

7774 


7782 

7789 

7796 


7810 

7818 

7826 

7832 

7839 

7846 

61 

7853 

7860 

7868 

7875 

7882 


Han 

7903 


7917 

62 

7924 


7938 

7945 

7952 


BUS 

7973 

7980 

7987 

03 

7993 


8007 

8014 

8021 

8028 

mAm 

8041 


8055 

64 

8062 

8069 

8075 

8082 

8089 

8096 

8102 

$109 

8116 

8122 

65 

8129 

8136 

8142 

8149 

8156 

8162 

8169 

8176 

8182 

8189 

66 

8105 

8202 

8209 

8215 

8222 

8228 

8235 

8241 

8248 

8254 

67 

8261 

8207 

8274 

8280 

8287 

8293 


8306 

8312 

8319 

68 

8325 

8331 

8338 

8344 

8351 

8357 

8363 

8370 

8376 

8382 

69 

8388 

8395 

8401 

8407 

8414 

8420 

8426 

8432 

8439 

8445 

70 

8451 

8457 

8463 

8470 

8476 

8482 

8488 

8494 



71 

8513 

8519 

8525 

8531 

8537 

8543 

8549 

8555 

8561 

8567 

72 

8573 

8579 

8585 

8591 

8597 

8603 


8615 

8621 

8627 

73 

8633 

8639 

8645 

8651 

8657 

8663 

8669 

8675 

8681 

8686 

74 

8692 

8698 

8704 

8710 

8716 

8722 

8727 

8733 

8739 

8745 

75 

8751 

8756 

8702 

8768 

8774 

8779 

8785 

8701 

8797 

8802 

76 

8808 

8814 

8820 

8825 

8831 

8837 

8842 

81^8 

8854 

8859 

77 

8865 

8871 

8876 

8882 

8887 

8893 

8899 


8910 

8915 

7S 

8921 

8927 

8032 

8038 

8943 

8949 

8954 


8965 

8971 

79 

8976 

8982 

8987 

8993 

8998 

9004 

9000 

9015 

9020 

9025 


9031 


9042 

9047 

9053 

9058 




9079 

81 

9085 

0090 

9096 

9101 

9106 

9112 

9117 

9122 

9128 

9133 

82 

0138 

0143 

0149 

9154 

9159 

9166 

HiWn 

9175 

9180 

9186 

83 

9191 

9196 

0201 

9206 

9212 

0217 

9222 

9227 

9232 

0238 

84 

9243 

9248 

9253 

9258 

9263 

9269 

9274 

9279 

9284 

9289 

85 

0294 


9304 

9300 

9315 

9320 

9325 


9335 


86 

9345 

9350 

0355 

9360 

9305 

9370 

9375 

9380 

0385 


87 

9395 

9400 

9405 

9410 

9415 

9420 

0425 

9430 

0435 


88 

9445 

9450 

9455 

9460 

9465 

9469 

9474 

9479 

9484 

9489 

89 

0404 

9499 

9504 

0509 

9513 

9518 

0523 

9528 

9533 

9538 

90 

9542 

9547 

9552 

9557 

9562 

9560 

9571 

9576 

9581 

0586 

91 

9500 

9595 

9600 

9605 

9609 1 

9614 

9619 

9624 

9628 

9633 

92 

0038 

9643 

9647 

9652 

9657 1 

9661 

9666 

9671 

9676 

9680 

93 

9685 

9689 

9694 

9699 

9703 

9708 

9713 

9717 

9722 

9727 

94 

9731 


9741 

9745 

9750 ; 

9754 

9759 

9763 

9768 

9773 

mm 

9777 


9780 

9791 

9796 

9800 

0805 

9809 


9818 

K ifl 

0823 

9827 

9832 

9836 

0841 

9845 


9854 

9859 


W W 

9868 

9872 

9877 

9881 

9886 

9890 


9899 



Bi 

9012 

9917 

9921 

9926 

9930 

9934 


9943 

9048 

9952 

|| 

9956 

9961 

0965 

9969 

9974 

9978 1 

9983 

9987 

9991 

9996 


* I<Vom “StaDdard Handbook for Electrical Ea^ineers/’ 7th ed. 
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I8ec.l 


5. Natural, Napierian, or Hyperbolic Logarithms'*' 


JV 

0 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

n 

8 

9 

c 

— « 

0.0000 

0.6931 

l.(K)86 

1.3863 

1.6004 

1.7018 

1.9459 

2.0794 


1( 

2.3026 

2.3979 

2.4849 

2.5649 

2.6391 

2.7081 

2.7726 

2.8332 


liliTtri 

2C 

2.9957 

3.0445 

3.0910 

3.1355 

3.1781 

8.2189 

3,2.581 

3.2968 

3.3322 

8.3673 

30 

3.4012 

8.4340 

3.4057 

3. 4965 

3.5204 

3.5553 

3.5835 

3.6109 

3.6376 

3.6636 

40 

8.6889 

3.7136 

3.7377 

3.7612 

3.7842 

3.8067 

3.8286 

3.8501 

3.8712 

3.8018 

50 

8.9120 

8.9318 

3.9512 

8.9703 

3.9890 

4.0073 

4.0254 

4.0431 

4.0004 

4.0775 

60 

4.0943 

4.1100 

4.1271 

4.1431 

4.1589 

4.1744 

4.1897 

4.2047 

4.2195 

4.2341 

70 

4. 2485 

4.2627 

4.2767 

4.2005 

4.8041 

4.3175 

4.3307 

4.3438 

4.3567 

4.3694 

80 

4.3820 

4.3944 

4.4067 

4.4188 

4.4308 

4.4427 

4.4543 

4.4659 

4.4773 

4.4886 

90 

4.4998 

4.5109 

4.5218 

4.5326 

4.5433 

4.5539 

4.5643 

4.5747 

4.5850 

4.5051 

was. 

4.6052 

4.6151 

4. 6250 

4.6347 

4.6444 

4.6540 

4.6634 

4.6728 

4.6821 

4.6013 

110 

4.7005 

4.7095 

4.7185 

4.7274 

4.7362 

4.7449 

4.7536 

4.7622 

4.7707 

4.7791 

120 

4.7875 

4.7958 

4.8040 

4.8122 

4.8203 

4.8283 

4.8363 

4.8442 

4.8520 

4.8598 

130 

4.8675 

4.8752 

4.8828 

4.8903 

4.8978 

4.9053 

4.9127 

4.9200 

4.9273 

4.9345 

140 

4.9416 

4.9488 

4.9558 

4.9628 

4.9698 

4.9767 

4.0836 

4.9904 

4.9972 

5.0039 

150 

6.0106 

6.0173 

5.0239 

5.0304 

5.0.370 

5.0434 

5.0499 

6.0562 

5.0620 

5.0689 

160 

6.0752 

5.0814 

5.0876 

5.0938 

5.0999 

5.1059 

5.1120 

5.1180 

5.1240 

5.1299 

170 

5.1358 

5.1417 

5.1475 

5.1533 

6.1591 

5.1648 

6.1705 

5.1761 

5.1818 

5.1874 

180 

6. 1930 

5.1985 

5.2040 

5 . 2095 

5.2149 

6.2204 

5.2267 

5.2311 

5.2364 

5.2417 

190 

6.2470 

5.2523 

5.2575 

5.2627 

5.2079 

5.2730 

6.2781 

5.2832 

5.2883 

5.2933 

200 

6.2983 

5.3033 

5.3083 

5.3132 

5.3181 

5.3230 

5.3279 

5.3327 

5.3375 

5.3423 

210 

6.3471 

5.3.519 


5.301.3 

5.3000 

5.3706 

5.3753 

5.3799 

6.3845 

5.3891 

220 

6.3936 

5.3982 

5.4027 

5.4072 

5.4116 

5.4161 

5.4205 

5.42.50 

5.4293 

5.4337 

230 

6.4381 

6.4424 

5.4467 

5.4510 

5.4553 

5.4596 

5.4638 

5.4681 

5.4723 

5.4765 

240 

6.4806 

5.4848 

5.4889 

5.4931 

5.4972 

5.5013 


5.5094 

5.5134 

5.5175 

250 

6.5215 

5.6255 

5.5204 

5.6334 


6. ,5413 

5.. 5452 

5.5191 

5.5530 

5.5568 

260 

5.6607 

5.5645 

5.5683 

5.5722 

5.5769 

5.5797 

1 5.5835 

5.6872 

5.5010 

5.5947 

270 

5.5984 

5.0021 

6.6058 

5.6095 

5.6131 

5.6168 

5.0204 

5.6240 

6.6276 

5.6312 

280 

5.6348 

5.0381 

6.0419 

6.6454 

5.(H90 

6.6525 

5.6500 

5.6r)95 

5.6630 

5.6664 

290 

5.6699 

5.0733 

5.6768 

5.6802 ' 

5.6836 

5.6870 

5.6904 

5.6937 

5.6971 

5.7004 

300 

5.7038 

5.7071 

5.7104 

6.7137 

5.7170 

5.7203 

5.7236 

5.7268 

6.7301 

5.7338 

310 

5.73ei6 

5.7398 

5.74.30 

5.7402 

5.7494 

5.7526 


5.7,580 

6.7021 

5.7652 

320 

6.7683 

5.7714 

5,7746 

5.7777 

5.7807 

5.7838 

5.7869 

5.7900 

5.7930 

6.7961 

330 

5.7991 

5.8021 

5.8051 

5.8081 

5.8111 

5.8141 

5.8171 

5.8201 

6.8230 

5.8260 

340 

5.8289 

5.8319 

5.8348 

5.S377 

5.8406 

5.8435 

5.8464 

5.8403 

5.8522 

5.8551 

350 

6.8579 

5.8608 

5.8030 

5.8005 

5.8»593 

6.8721 

5.8749 

5.8777 

5.8806 

5.8833 

360 

6.8861 

5. 8889 

5.8916 

5.8944 

5.8972 

5.8999 

5.9026 

5.9054 

5.9081 

5.9108 

370 

6.9135 

5.9102 

5.9189 

6,9216 

5.9243 

5.9269 

5.9206 

5.9322 

5.9349 

5.9375 

380 

5.9402 

5.9428 

5.9454 

5.9480 

5,9.306 

5.9532 

5.9558 

5.9584 

5.9610 

5.9636 

390 

5.9661 

5.9687 

5.9713 

5.9738 

5.9764 

5.9780 

5.9814 

5.9839 

5.9865 

5.9890 

400 

6.f>915 


5.9905 

5.9989 

6.0014 

6.0039 

6.0064 

6.0088 

6.0113 

6.0137 

no 

0.0162 

LlGiiiiA 

6.0210 

0.0234 

6,02.59 

6.0283 

6.0307 

6.0331 

6.0356 

6.0379 

420 


6.0426 

6.0450 

0.0474 

6,0497 

6.0521 

6.0544 

6.0568 

6.0691 

6.0615 

430 

6.0638 

6.0661 

6.(K}84 


6.0730 

0.0763 

6.0776 

0.0799 

6.0822 

6.0845 

440 

0.0868 

6.0*1;00 

6.0013 


6.0958 


6,1003 

6.1026 

6.1048 

6.1070 

450 

0. 1092 

O-li 1.5 

6.1137 

0.1159 

6.1181 

6.1203 

6.1225 

6.1247 

6.1269 

6.1291 

460 

6.1312 

0. 1334 

6.1356 

6.1377 

6,1399 


6.1442 

6.1463 

6.1485 

6.1606 

470 

6.1527 

0.1549 

6.ir,70 

6.1591 

6,1612 

6.1633 

6.1654 

6.1675 

6,1696 

6.1717 

480! 

6.1738 

0.1759 

6.1779 

6.1800 

6. 1821 

6.1811 

6.1802 

O.lHKi 

6 1903 

6.1924 

490 

6.1944 

6.1964 

lymny 

6.2005 

6.2025 

6.2046 

6.2006 

6.2086 

6.2106 

6.2126 


,♦ FVofn “ Stai.^lnril HurulbrKik for Elfclrical Enainwm/* 7th **fl. 



r< 

n X 2 i026 

Noth I . M-imi.k thf .Icfiumi point n plac«H to th« right 

1 

2 3026 » 0 6974*3 

Cor h*ft; in Ojm nun.h* i is fqiiivalf^rtt to adding (or subtract* 

2 

4 6052 0 3948 5 

ing) n 2MU2ti, 

.3 

1 6 9078 0 WI22 7 

Note 2: 

4 

1 9 2103 - 0 7897*10 

log*, r 2,3026 logto X 

6 

11 5129 « 0.4871 12 

logjo r ^ 0.4343 log* * 

6 

13 81.55 0 1845 14 

log, 10 2,3026 

7 

16 1181 « 0 8Hlfr-l7 

log If, <' ™ 0.4343 

8 

18 4207 ** 0 5793<*19 


! 9 

20 7233 - 0.2767-21 
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5. Natural^ Napierian, or Hyperbolic Logarithms.'*' — {Ctmduded) 


N 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I 

6.2146 

6.2344 

6.2638 

6.2729 

6.2166 

6.2364 

6.2558 

6.2748 

6.2186 

6.2383 

6.2577 

6.2766 

6.2206 

6.2403 

6.2506 

6.2785 

6.2226 

6.2422 

6.2615 

6.2804 

6.2246 

6.2442 

6.2634 

6.2823 

6.2265 

6.2461 

6.2653 

6.2841 

6.2285 

6.2480 

6.2672 

6.2860 

6.2305 

6.2600 

6.2691 

6.2879 

6.2324 

6.2519 

6.2710 

6.2807 

1 

6.2916 

6.3099 

6.8279 

6.2934 

6.3117 

6.3297 

6.2053 

6.3135 

6.3315 

6.2971 

6.3154 

6.3333 

6.2989 

6.3172 

6.3351 

6.3008 

6.3190 

6.3368 

6.3026 

6.3208 

6.3386 

6.3044 

6.3226 

6.3404 

6.3063 

6.3244 

6.3421 

6.8081 

6.3261 

6.3439 

1 

6.3456 

6.3630 

6.3801 

6.3474 

6.3648 

6.3818 

6.8491 

6.3666 

6.3835 

6.3509 

6.3682 

6.3852 

6.3256 

6.3699 

6.3869 

6.8544 

6.3716 

6.3886 

6.3561 

6.37.33 

6.3902 

6.3578 

6.3750 

6.3919 

6.3596 

6.3767 

6.3936 

6.3613 

6.3784 

6.3953 

600 

610 

620 

630 

6.3069 

6.4135 

6.4297 

6.4457 

6.3086 

6.4151 

6.4313 

6.4473 

6.4003 

6.4107 

6.4329 

0.4480 

6.4019 

6.4184 

6.4345 

0.4505 

6.4036 

6.4200 

6.4362 

6.4520 

6.4052 

6.4216 

6.4378 

6.4536 

6.4060 

6.4232 

6.4394 

6.4552 

6.4085 

6.4249 

6.4409 

6.4568 

6.4102 

6.4265 

6.4425 

6.4583 

6.4118 

6.4281 

6.4441 

6.4599 

III 

6.4615 

6.4770 

6.4922 

6.4630 

6.4785 

6.4938 

6.4646 

6.4800 

6.4053 

6.4661 

6.4816 

6.4068 

6.4677 

6.4831 

6.4983 

6.4693 

6.4846 

6.4998 

6.4708 

0.4862 

6.5013 

6.4723 

6.4877 

6.5028 

6.4739 

6.4892 

6.5043 

6.4754 

6.4007 

6.5058 

670 

680 

690 

0.6073 

6.5221 

6.6367 

6.5088 

6.6230 

6.5381 

6.5103 

6.5250 

6.5396 

6.5117 

6.5265 

6.5410 

6.5132 
6.. 5280 
6.5425 

6.5147 

6.5294 

6.5439 

6.5162 

6.5309 

6.5453 

6.5177 

6.5323 

6.5468 

6.5191 

6.5338 

6.5482 

6.5206 

6.5352 

6.5497 

700 

7 J 0 

720 

730 

6.6511 

6.5653 

6.5793 

G .5930 

6.5525 

6,5667 

6.5800 

6.5944 

6.5539 

6.5681 

6.5820 

6.5958 

6.5554 

6.5695 

6.5834 

6.5971 

6.5568 

6.5709 

6.5848 

6.5985 

6.5582 
6.. 5723 
6.5862 
0.5999 

6.5596 

6.6737 

6.6876 

6.6012 

6.5610 
6.5751 
6.. 5889 
6.6026 

6.5624 

6.5765 

6.5 lM )3 

6.6039 

6.5639 

6.5779 

6.5917 

6.6053 

740 

750 

760 

' 6.6067 
6.6201 
6.6333 

6.6080 

6.6214 

6.6346 

6.6093 

6,6227 

6.6359 

6.6107 

6.6241 

6.0373 

6.6120 

6.6254 

6.6386 

6.6134 

6.6267 

6.6399 

6.6147 

6.6280 

6.0412 

6.6161 

6.6294 

6.6425 

0.6174 

6.6307 

6.6438 

6.6187 

6.6320 

6.6451 

770 

780 

7 l <0 

6.6464 

6.6.593 

6.0720 

6.6477 

6.6606 

6.6733 

6.6490 

6.6619 

6.6746 

6,6503 

6.6631 

0. C 75 S 

6.6516 

6.< WV 44 

6.0771 

0.6529 

6.6657 

0.6783 

0.6542 

6.6070 

6.6796 

6.6554 

6.6682 

6.6809 

6.6667 
6.6695 1 
6.6821 

6.6580 

6.6708 

6.6834 

ecoo 

6.6846 

6.6970 

6.7093 

6.7214 

6.6859 

6.6983 

6.7105 

6.7226 

6.6871 

6.6995 

6.7117 

6.7238 

! 6.6884 

1 0.7007 
6.7130 
6.7250 

6.6896 

6.7020 

6.7142 

6.7262 

6.6908 

6.7032 

6.7154 

6.7274 

6,6921 

6.7044 

6.7100 

6.7286 

6.6933 

6.7056 

6.7178 

6.7298 

6.6946 

6.7069 

6.7190 

6.7310 

6.6958 

6.7081 

6.7202 

6.7322 

R-IO 

850 

860 

6.73.34 

6.7452 

6.7669 

6.7346 

6.7464 

6.7581 

6,7358 

6,7476 

6.7593 

6,7370 

6.7488 

6.7604 

6.7382 
6.7499 
j 6.7616 

6.7393 

6.7511 

6.7627 

6.7405 

6.7523 

6.7639 

6.7417 

6.7534 

0.7050 

6.6429 

6.7546 

6.7662 

6.7441 

6.7558 

6.7673 

870 

880 

890 

6.7685 

0.7799 

6.7912 

6.7696 
6. 7811 
0.7923 

6.7708 

6.7822 

0.7935 

6.7719 
0.7833 
6.7940 ! 

6,7731 

6.7845 

6.7057 

6.7742 

6.7856 

6.7908 

6.7754 

6.7867 

6.7979 

6.7705 

5.7878 

6.7991 

6.7776 

6.7890 

6.8002 

6.7788 

6.7901 

6.8013 

ooo 

1U( 

92( 

93 (J 

6.8024 
6.8134 
» 6.8244 

1 6.8352 

6.8035 

0.8145 

6.8255 

6.8363 

6.8046 

6.8156 

6.8265 

6.8373 

6,8057 

0.8167 

6.8276 

0,8384 

6.8068 

0.8178 

6.8287 

0.8395 

6.8079 

6.8189 

6.8298 

6.8405 

6.8090 

6.8200 

6.8300 

6.8416 

6.8101 

6.8211 

6.8320 

6.8427 

6.8112 

6.8222 

6.8330 

6.8437 

6.8123 

6.8233 

6.8341 

6.8448 

94 C 

95( 

m 

) 0.8459 

I 0.8565 
) 6.8060 

0.8469 

6.8575 

6.8680 

6.8480 

6.8,586 

6.8690 

6.8491 

6.8596 

6.8701 

0.8501 

f >.8« i 07 

6.8711 

6.8512 

6.8617 

6.8721 

6.8522 

6.8028 

6.8732 

6.8533 

6.8638 

6.8742 

6.8544 

6.8648 

6.8752 

8.8554 

6.8059 

6.8763 

97( 

98< 

> 6.8773 

> 6.8876 
) 6.8977 

6.8783 

6.8886 

6.8987 

6.8794 

6.8896 

6.8997 

6.8804 

o.simo 

6.9007 

6. 8814 
6.8916 
6.9017 

6.8824 

6.8926 

0.9027 

6.8835 

0.8937 

6.9037 

6.8845 

6.8947 

6.9047 

6.8855 

6.8957 

6.0057 

6.8863 

6.8967 

6.9068 


* **stanilani HandbMok tor Eloctricnl Engincittra,’' 7tU «d. 
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6. H 3 rperbolic Sines* sinh a; « (e* — /2 


X 

0 

1 

2 

n 


n 


7 


B 

Av. 

diff . 

0.0 

o.oooc 

lO.OlOt 

» lo .020 C 

10.030C 

)0.040C 

K).050( 

) 0.0606 

) 0.0701 

0.0801 

0.0901 

100 

0.1 

0.1002 

10.1105 

50.1205 

10.1304 

10.1405 

>0.1506 

iOAm 

r0.170g 

JO. 1816 

10.1911 

101 

0.2 

0.2013 

10.211 i ; 

>0.2215 

10.232C 

10.2423 

JO. 2526 

>0.2626 

) 0.2733 

J 0.2837 

0.2941 

103 

0.3 

0.3045 

.0.315C 

) 0.325,^ 

i0.336C 

I0.346C 

>0.3572 

I0.367i 

i0.378fl 

>0.3892 

10.4006 

106 

0.4 

0.4108 

i0.42ie 

>0.4325 

>0.4434 

[0.4543 

J 0.4653 

JO.476-^ 

10,4875 

;|0.498C 

JO. 5098 

no 

0.5 

0.5211 

0.5324 

^0.5438 

JO. 5552 

10.5666 

! 0.5782 

10.5897 

'0.6014 

0.6131 

0.6248 

116 

0.6 

0.6367 

0.6485 

•0.6605 

•0.6725 

•0.6846 

>0.6967 

0.7096 

10.7213 

0.7336 

i 0.7461 

122 

0.7 

0.7586 

0.7712 

10.7838 

10.7966 

>0.8094 

0.8223 

>0.8353 

J 0.8484 

0.8615 

•0.8748 

130 

0.8 

0.8881 

0.9015 

•0.9150 

>0.9286 

10.9423 

>0.9561 

0.9706 

10.9840 

0.9981 

1.012 

138 

0.9 

1.027 

1.041 

1.055 

1.070 

1.085 

1.099 

1.114 

1.129 

1.145 

1.160 

15 

1.0 

1.175 

1.191 

1.206 

1.222 

1 .238 

1.254 

1.270 

1.286 

1.303 

1.319 

16 

1.1 

1.336 

1.352 

1.369 

1.386 

1.403 

1.421 

1.438 

1.456 

1.474 

1.491 

17 

1.2 

1.509 

1.528 

1.546 

1.564 

1.583 

1.602 

1.021 

1.640 

1.659 

1.679 

19 

1 3 

1.698 

1.718 

1.738 

1.758 

1.779 

1.799 

1.820 

1.841 

1.862 

1.883 

21 

1.4 

1.904 

1.926 

jl.948 

1.970 

1.992 

2 014 

2.037 

2.060 

2.083 

2.106 

22 

1.5 

2 129 

2.153 

12 177 

!2.201 

2 225 

2.250 

2.274 

2.299 

2.324 

2.350 

25 

1.6 

2.376 

2.401 

12.428 

12.454 

2 181 

2.507 

2.535 

2.562 

2.590 

2.617 

27 

1.7 

2.646 

2.674 

|2.703 

,2.732 

2.761 

2.790 

2.820 

2.850 

2.881 

2.911 

30 

1.8 

2.942 

9.973 

i3.005 

I3.037 

13.069 

3 101 

3.134 

!3.167 

3.200 

3.234 

33 

1.9 

|3 208 

3.303 

,3.337 

3.372 

|3.408 |3 443 

|3 479 

13.. 516 

3.552 

3.589 

36 

2.0 

3.627 

3.665 

13.703 

13 741 

3 780 

|3.820 

3.859 

|3.899 

3.940 

3.981 

39 

2,1 

4.022 

4.064 

4.106 

4 148 

1.191 

14,234 

|4.278 

4.322 

4.367 

4.412 

44 

2.2 

4.457 

4.503 

1 1.549 

'4.596 

It. 643 

14 691 ! 

14.739 

1-1.788 

4.837 

4.887 

48 

2.3 

4.937 

4.988 

'.'> .0.39 i 

15.090 1 

15.142 

15.195 : 

15.248 

15.302 

5.356 

5.411 

53 

2.4 

3.466 

5.522 j 

|5.57S , 

5 635 

0.693 

5.751 

|5.810 

|5.869 

5 929 

5.989 

58 

2.5 

6.050 

6.112 1 

6.174 ' 

6.237 

6^300 

6,365 

6 429 ' 

’r>.495 

6.561 

6.627 

64 

2.6 :6.695 ‘6.763 i 

|0.831 j 
i7.557 , 

,6.901 

6 971 

7.042 

17.113 

i7.1S5 

7.258 

7.332 

i 71 

2.7 

7.406 ,7.481 ! 

7 634 

7.711 

7.789 

l7 8()8 

17.948 Is . 028 i 

Is. no 

1 79 

2,8 

8.192 18.275 j 

|8.359 ' 

8.443 

8.529 8.615 

8.702 

is. 790 18.879 18. 969 

87 

2.9 

9.0(K) 9. 151 1 

9.244 , 

9.337 

9.431 

9.527 

9.623 

[9.720 

9.819 ;9.918 

96 

3.0 

10.02 

10.12 

10.22 ! 

10.32 

10.43 

10-53 

10.04 

10.75 

10.86 

10.97 

11 

3.1 

11.08 

11.19 

11.30 11.42 ! 

11.53 

11. (>5 

11.76 

11.88 

12.00 

12 12 

12 

3.2 

12.25 

12.37 

12.49 • 

12.62 

12.75 

12.88 

13.01 

13.14 

13.27 113.40 

13 

3.3 

13.54 

13.67 

13.81 

13.95 

14.09 

14.23 

14.38 

14.52 

14.67 

14.82 

14 

3.4 

14.97 

15.12 

15.27 

15.42 

15. 5S 

15 73 

15.89 

16.05 

16.21 

16.38 

16 

Z.h 

16 54 

16.71 

16.88 

17.05 

17.22 

17.39 

17.57 

17.74 

17 92 

18.10 

17 

3.6 il8.29 

18.47 

18.66 

18.84 

-19.03 

19.22 

19.42 

19.61 

19.81 

20.01 

19 

3.7 20.21 i20.41 

20.62 

20,83 

21.04 

21.25 

21.46 

21.68 

21 .90 

22.12 

21 

3.8 22 34 122.56 

22.79 

23.02 

23,25 

23.49 

23.72 

23.96 

24.20 

24.45 

24 

3.9 |24.69 24.94 

23.19 

25.44 

25,70 

25.96 

26.22 

26.48 

26.75 

27.02 

26 

4.0 !27 29 127. 56 ; 

27.84 : 

28.12 

28.40 

28.69 

28.98 

29.27 

29.56 

29.86 

29 


30.16 130.47 

30.77 : 

31.08 i 

31.39 

31.71 

32.03 

32.35 

32.68 

33.00 

32 

4.2 : 

33.34 ;33.67 

34.01 ; 

34.35 : 

34.70 i 

35.05 

35.40 

35.75 

36.11 

36.48 

35 

4.3 

36.84 1.37.21 

37.59 i 

37.97 : 

38.35 

38.73 

39.12 

39.52 

39.91 

40.31 

39 

4.4 

40.72 - 

11.13 

41.54 - 

41.96 - 

42.38 

42.81 

43.24 

43.67 

44.11 

44.56 

43 

4.5 

45.00 

45.46 

45.91 - 

46.37 - 

46.84 

47.31 

47.79 

48.27 

48.75 

49.24 

47 

4.6 

49.74 i 

50.24 i 

50.74 i 

51.25 J 

51.77 J 

52.29 , 

52.81 

53.34 

53.88 

54.42 

52 

4.7 I, 

54.97 i 
60.75 1 

55.52 

■>6.08 ; 

56.64 i 

57.21 i 

57.79 , 

58.37 

58.96 , 

59.55 

60.15 

58 

4.8 1 

51.36 

61.98 1 

52.60 ( 

53.23 ( 

53.87 ( 

64.51 

65.16 1 

65.81 1 

67.47 

64 

4.9 

5.0 

! 

67.14 1 

74.20 

67.82 

68.50 1 

B9.19 ( 

59,88 : 

70.68 ■ 

71.29 

72.01 ■ 

72.73 ‘ 

73.46 

71 


'> * * e*/2 conoct to four Hignificant figures. 

From Lionel 8. Marks, " Mechanical Engineers* Handbook.*’ 
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7. Hyperbolic Cosines * cosh x « ( e * + c “’*)/2 


X 

0 

II 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

D 

8 

9 

Av . 

diff . 

0.0 

1.000 


1.000 

1.000 

1.001 

1.001 





1 

EMI 


Blliiijr 


1.008 

1.010 

1.011 

■HtiM 

1.014 

1.016 

mmm 

2 

0.2 


■III Y 




1.031 



mmm 

1.042 

3 

0.3 


■Ifr^: 

1.052 


■HikM 

mmm 



1.073 


4 

0.4 


■Hi 


1.094 

IHj^ 

1.103 

1.108 

1.112 

1.117 

1.122 

5 

0.5 

1.128 

1.133 

1.138 

1.144 

1.149 

1.155 

1.161 


1.173 

1.179 

6 

0.6 

1.185 

1.192 

1.198 

mmm 

1.212 

1.219 

1.226 

1.233 


1.248 

7 

0.7 

1.255 

1.263 

1.271 

1.278 

1.287 

1.295 

mmmi 

1.311 


1.329 

8 

0.8 

1.337 

1.346 

1.355 

1.365 

1.374 

1.384 

1.393 

1.403 

1.413 

1.423 

10 

0.9 

1.433 

1.443 

1.454 

1.465 

1.475 

1.486 

1.497 


1.520 

1.531 

11 

1.0 

1.543 

1.555 

1.567 

1.579 

1.591 

1.604 

1.616 

1.629 

1.642 

1.655 

13 

1.1 


i El 

1.696 

1.709 

1.723 

1.737 

1.752 

1.766 

1.781 

rnsns 

14 

1.2 

1.811 

I El 

1.841 

1.857 

1.872 

1.888 

mmm 

1.921 

1.937 

1.954 

16 

1.3 

1.971 

t Ei 

2.005 


2.040 

2.058 

2.076 

wmm 

2.113 

2.132 

18 

1.4 

2.151 

iil 

2.189 

BIUlM 


2.249 

2.269 

2.290 

2.310 

2.331 

20 

1.5 

2.352 

2.374 

2.395 

2.417 

2.439 

2.462 

2.484 

2.507 

2.530 

2.554 

23 

1.6 

2.577 

2.601 

2.625 

2.650 

2.675 

2.700 

2.725 


2.776 


25 

1 7 

2.828 

2.855 

2.882 

2.909 

2.936 

2.964 

2.992 

3.021 

mmm 


28 

1.8 

3.107 

3.137 

3.167 

3.197 

3.228 

3.259 

KSiSliJ 

3.321 

3.353 

3.385 

31 

1.9 

3.418 

3.451 

3.484 

3.517 

3.551 

3.585 

3.620 

3 . 6 oo 


3.726 

34 

2 0 

3.7 fi 2 

3.799 

3.835 

3.873 

3.910 

3.948 

3.987 




38 

2 1 

4.144 

4.185 

4.226 

4.267 

mmm 

4.351 

4.393 

4.436 

4.480 

4.524 

42 

2.2 

4.568 

4.613 

4.658 

4.794 


4.797 

4.844 

4.891 

4.939 

4.988 

47 

2 3 


5.087 

5.137 

5.188 

5.239 

5.290 

5.343 

5.395 

5.449 


52 

2.4 

5.557 

5.612 

5.667 

5.723 

5.780 

5.837 

5.895 

5.954 

6.013 


58 

2.5 

6.132 

6.193 

6.255 

6.317 

6.379 

6.443 


6.571 

6.636 


64 

2.6 

6.769 

0.836 


6.973 

7.042 

7.112 

7.183 

7 . 255 

7.327 


70 

2.7 

7.473 

7.548 

7.623 

7.699 

7.776 

7.853 

7.932 

8.011 

8.091 

8.171 

78 

2.8 

8.253 

8.335 

8.418 

8.502 

8.587 

8.673 

8.759 

8.847 

8.935 

mmm 

86 

2.9 

9.115 

9.206 


9.391 

9.484 

9.579 

9.675 

9.772 

9.869 

9.968 

95 

3.0 



10.27 

10.37 

10.48 

■Ttlia 

miSWm 


10.90 


11 

3.1 

11,12 

11.23 

11.35 

11,46 

11.57 

mlWM 

■QQ] 

11.92 

12.04 

12.16 

12 

3.2 


12.41 

12.53 

12.66 

12.79 

12.91 

■EWi!l 

13.17 

13.31 

13.44 

13 

3.3 

13.57 

13.71 

13.85 

13.99 

14.13 

14.27 

14.41, 

14.56 

14.70 

14.85 

14 

3.4 

15.00 

15.15 

15.30 

15.45 

15.61 

15.77 


16.08 

16.25 

16.41 

16 

3.5 

16.57 

16.74 

16.91 

17.08 

17.25 

17.42 


17.77 

17.95 

18.13 

17 

3.6 

18.31 

18.50 

18.68 

18.87 

19.06 

19.25 



19.84 

20.03 

19 

3.7 

20.24 

20.44 

20.64 


21.06 

21.27 

21.49 


mmm 

22.14 

21 

3.8 

22.36 

22.59 

22.81 




23.74 

23.98 

24.22 

24.47 

23 

3.9 

24.71 

24. 9() 

25.21 

25.46 

25.72 


26.24 

26.50 

26.77 


26 

4.0 

27.31 

27.58 


28.14 

28.42 

28.71 

K»Ti!i]l 

29.29 

29.58 

29.88 

29 

4.1 

30.18 

30.48 

30.79 

31.10 

31.41 

31.72 

32.04 

32.37 

32.69 

33.02 

32 

4.2 

33.35 

33.69 

34.02 

34.37 

34.71 

515.06 

35.41 

35.77 

36.13 

36.49 

35 

4.3 


37.23 

37.60 



38.75 

39.13 

39.53 

39.93 

40.33 

39 

4.4 

40.73 

41.14 

41.55 

41.97 

42.39 

42.82 

43.25 

mjmm 

44.12 

44.57 

43 

4.5 

45.01 

45.47 



46.85 

47.32 

47.80 

48.28 

48.76 

49.25 

47 

4.6 

49.75 

50.25 

50.75 

51.26 

51.78 


52.82 

57.35 

57.89 

54.43 

52 

4.7 

54.98 

55.53 

56.09 

56.65 

57.22 


58.38 

58.96 

59.56 

WSmE 

58 

4.8 

60.76 

61.37 

61.99 

62.61 

63.24 


64.52 

65.16 

65.82 

66.48 

64 

4.9 

67.15 

67.82 


69.19 

69.89 

S3u 



72.74 

73.47 

71 

5.0 

74.21 












If 2 >5, cosh X correct to four significant figures. 

* From liouel S. Marks, ** Mechanical Engineers' Handbook.” 
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(6eq. X 


8. Hyperbolic Tangents* 

taiih X =* {c^ - -i- “ sinh g/fiosh X 


X 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Av. 

diff. 

0,0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2,2 

2.3 

2.4 

2 5 
2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 ( 

3.0 1 

4.0 ( 

5.0 ( 

0.0000 
0.0997 
0 1974 
0.2913 
0.3800 

0.462J 

0.5370 

0.6041 

0.6640 

0.7163 

0.7616 

0.8005 

0.8337 

0.8617 

0.8854 

0.9052 

0.9217 

0.9354 

0.9468 

0.9562 

0.9640 

0.9705 

0.9757 

0.9801 

0.9837 

0.9866 
0 9890 
[).9910 
[). 99261 
3.99401 

),9951 1 
3.9903 ( 
).9990 

10. 0100 
0.1096 
0.2070 
0.3004 
0.3SS5 

0.4700 
0.5441 
0 6107 
0 6696 
0.7211 

0.7658 

0.8041 

0.8367 

0.8643 

0.8875 

0.9069 

0.9232 

0.9367 

0.9^178 

0.957J 

0.9647 

0.9710 

0.9762 

0.9805 

0.9840 

0.9869 
0.9892 
0.99121 
0.99281 
0.9941 ( 

0.99591 

[).9995l( 

10.0200 

0.1194 

0.2165 

0.3095 

0.3969 

0.4777 

0.5511 

0.6169 

0.6751 

0.7259 

0.7699 

0.8076 

0.8397 

0.8668 

0.8896 

0.9087 

0.9246 

0.9379 

0.9488 

0.9579 

0.9651 

0.9716 

0.97671 

0.9809,1 

0,98431 

0.9871 ( 
0.9895 ( 
0.9914 ( 
0.9929i( 
0.9942 ( 

3.9967!( 
3.9996!( 
If a; > 

0.0300 

0.1293 

0.2260 

0.3185 

0.4053 

0.4S54' 

0.5581 

0.6231 

0.6805 

0.7306 

0.7739 

0.8110 

0.8126 

0.S693 

0.8017 

0.9104 

0.9261 

0.9391 

0.9498 

0.9587 

0.9061 

0.9722ji 

l).9771|i 

0.9<S]2!( 

0.9846:i 

3.9S74!( 
).9S97!( 
).^Hn5j( 
).9931!( 
). 99431 

).9973f 
),9996( 
5, taiiii 

0.0400 

0.1391 

0.2355 

0.3275 

0.4137 

0.1930 

0.5649 

0.629Ii 

0.6858j 

0.7352 

0.7779 

0.8144 

0.8455 

0.8717 

0.8937 

0.9121 
0.9275 
0.9102 
0.9508 
0 9595 

0.9668 
0.97271 
0.9776 ( 
[). 98161 
[). 981911 

). 98764 
) 98991 
). 99171 
). 99321 
).9944 ( 

). 99781 
). 99971 
X = 1.1 

0.050C 

0.1489 

0.2449 

0.3364 

0.4219 

0.5005 

0.5717 

0.6352 

0.6911 

0.7308 

0.78is' 
0.8178 
jo. 8 183 
10.8741 
0.8957 

0.9138 

0.9289 

0.9414 

0.0518 

0.91)03 

0.9674 

0.9732 

0.9780 

[).9S20 

0.9S52 

). 98791 
).9901 ( 
).99191 
). 99331 
>.9945 ( 

). 99821 
). 90981 
OOlX) to 

>0.0599 

►0.1587 

•0.2543 

0.3452 

0.4301 

0.5080 

0.5784 

0.6411 

0.6963 

0.7443 

0.7857 

0.8210 

0.8511 

0.8764 

0.8977 

0.9154 
0.9302 
0.9425 
0.95271 
0.9611 1 

0.96801 

0.97381 

0.97851 

0.08231 

0.98551 

[).988i!( 
[).9y03( 
1. 9920 C 
}.09351i 
). 99*161] 

1.9985!(] 
). 099811] 
four d(*i 

0.0699 

0.1684 

0.2636 

0.3540 

0.4382 

0.5154 

0.5850 

0.6469 

0.7014 

0.7487 

0.7895 

0.8243 

0.8538 

0.8787 

0.8991>j 

0.9170 

0.9316 

0.9436 

[).9536 

0. 9619 

).9087 

:).9743 

).9789 

>.9827 

>.9858 

>.9884 

).9905 

1. <)922( 
1.9936 ( 
1.99471 

1.9988*1 
1.99981 
nirnal p 

10.0798 

0.1781 

0.2729 

•0.3627 

0.4462 

0.5227 

0.6915 

0.6527 

0.7064 

0.7531 

0.7932 

0.8275 

0.8565 

0.8810 

0.9015 

0.9186 

0.9329 

0.9447 

0.9546 

0.9626 

0.9693 

0.9748 

0.9793 

0.9830 

0.9861 

0.9886 
0.9906 
0.9923 ( 
0.99371 
). 99491 

).9990( 

).9990l( 

Iac(v<. 

0.089£ 

0.1878 

0.2821 

0.3714 

0.4642 

0.6299 

0.6980 

0.6684 

0.7114 

0.7674 

o!^ 

0.8832 

0.9202 

0.9342 

0.946» 

0.9^ 

0.9699 

0.9763 

0.9797 

0.9834 

0.9868 

0.9888 

0.9908 

0.9925 

).9038 

>.9960 

>.9992 

).9999 

100 

98 

94 

89 

82 

75 

67 

60 

62 

46 

39 

33 

28 

24 

20 

17 

14 

11 

9 

8 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 


From Lionel fe. Murks, “ Mechanical KnKineers’ Handbook/' 
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9. Degrees and Minutes Expressed in Radians* 



\rc‘ r 0.01745. Arc V ^ O.OOOlMXK). Arc 1” - 0.()00004S4& 
I mUnn * 67Mnwj - 57* 17'.75 - 57" \7' 44’'.HI. 

• l''rum Lionel S. Marke^ " MerUeiucal Kngliiecni’ Handbook. 
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10. Rad?ft"g Expressed in Degrees' 


lS«c. 1 


0.01 

0 02 
0 03 
0.04 

0“.57 

1M5 

1".72 

2".29 

0.64 

0.65 

0.66 

0.67 

36".67 

37".24 

37".82 

38".39 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.27 

.28 

.29 

.30 

72".77 

73".34 

73".9l 

74".48 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.90 

.91 

.92 

.93 

0.05 

0 06 

C 07 

0 08 
0.09 

2*.86 

3“.44 

4“.01 

4*.58 

5M6 

0.68 

0.69 

0.70 

0.71 

0.72 

38".96 

39".63 

40M1 

40",08 

41".26 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

31 

.32 

.33 

.34 

.35 

75“.06 

75“.63 

76".20 

76".78 

77".35 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.94 

.95 

96 

.97 

.98 

0.10 

0.11 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 

5'’.73 

6“.30 

6".88 

7“.45 

8“.02 

0 73 

0 74 

0 75 

0 76 
0.77 

41 ".83 
42".40 
42".97 
43“.54 
44M2 

1 

1 

1 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

77 ".92 
78".50 
79".07 
79".64 
80".21 

2 

2 

2 

2 

99 

(M) 

01 

02 

03 

0.15 

0.16 

0 17 

9M7 

9".74 

0.78 

0 79 
0.80 

44".69 

45".26 

45“.84 

1 

1 

41 

42 

43 

80".79 
81 ".36 
81 ".93 

2 

2 

2 

04 

05 

06 

0 18 

lO^.Sl 

0.81 

46".4l 

1 

44 

82".5l 

2 

07 

o!i9 

10“.89 

0.82 

46".98 

1 

45 

83".0S 

2. 

08 

0.20 

ir.46 

0.83 

47 ".56 

t 

46 

83".65 

2 

09 

o!21 

12®.03 

0.84 

48M3 

1 

47 

84".22 

2. 

to 

0 22 

12“.61 

0.85 

4S".70 

1 

48 

84".80 

2. 

1 1 

0 23 

13M8 

0 86 

49".27 

1 

49 

85“.37 

2. 

1 ^ 

0.24 

13".75 

0.87 

49".85 

1 

50 

85".94 

“• 

13 

0 25 

14“.32 

0 88 

50".42 

1 

51 

86".52 

2 

14 

0 26 

14".90 

0.89 

50".99 

1 

52 

87 ".09 1 

2. 

15 

0 27 

15“.47 

0 90 

5r.27 

1 

53 

87" 66 


16 

0 28 

l6'*-04 

0 91 

52M4 

1 

54 

88". 24 

2 

l7 

0 29 

16".62 

0.92 

52".71 

1 

55 

88".81 

2 

18 

0 30 

17M0 

0.93 

53",29 

1 

56 

89" 38 

2 

19 

0 31 

17 ".76 

0.94 

63".86 

1 

57 

89".95 

2 

20 

0 32 

18".33 

0 95 

54“.43 

1 

58 

90".53 

2 

21 

0 33 

18".91 

0 96 

55".00 

1 

59 

91M0 

•1 

22 

0 34 

irAS 

0.97 

55".58 


60 

9r.67 

2 

23 

0,35 

20".05 

0.98 

56M5 

1 

61 

92".25 

2 

24 

0 36 

20".63 

0 99 

56".72 

j 

.62 

92".82 

2 

25 

0.37 

21".20 

i 1 00 

57 ".30 

1 

63 

93".39 

2 

26 

0 38 

21". 77 

! 1.01 

57". 87 

1 

64 

93“.97 

2 

27 

0 39 

22".36 

1 02 

58".44 

1 

,65 

94".54 

2 

28 

0 40 

22 ".9:“ 

1 03 

50".01 

1 

.66 

95". 11 

' 2 

29 

0.41 

23".49 

i 1.04 

,59 “.59 

1 

,67 

95".68 

2 

30 

0.42 

24".06 

1 1 05 

60M6 

1 

68 

96". 26 i 

2 

31 

0,43 

24 ".64 

1 06 

60«.73 

1 

69 

96‘>.83 

2 

32 

0.44 

25".21 , 

1.07 

6l".31 

1 

.70 

97 ".40 

2 

33 

0.45 

25".78 

1.08 

61 ".88 

1 

71 

97".98 

2 

34 

0.46 

26".36 

1.09 

62".45 

1 

72 

y8".55 

2 

35 

0 47 

26".93 

1.10 

63",03 1 

I 1 

73 

99M2 

2 

36 

0.48 

27".50 i 

l.ll 

1 63 ".60 

1 

74 

99".69 

2 

37 

0 49 

28“.07 

1.12 

64M7 

1 

75 

10O".27 

2. 

38 

y) 50 

28®.65 

1.13 

64".74 

1 

76 

1(K1".84 

2. 

39 

0 5J 

29".22 

; 1.14 

65".32 

1 

77 

101 ".41 

2 

40 

0 52 

29 ".79 

1.15 

65 ".89 

1 

78 

101 ".99 

i 2- 

41 

0.5? 

1 30".37 

1.16 

66".46 

1 

79 

102".56 

2, 

42 

0 54 

1 30" 94 

1.17 

07".O4 

!• 

,80 

103".13 

2. 

43 

0 55 

31". .51 

1.18 

67*.61 

1 

81 

103".7.1 

2 

44 

0 56 

32 ".09 

1.19 

68". 18 

1 

.82 

. -4".28 

2 

.45 

0 57 

1 32".66 

1 20 

08“.75 

1 

.83 

104".85 

2 

.46 

0 58 

! KV 23 

1.21 

69" 33 

1 

84 

105".42 

2 

.47 

0.69 

1 3:r.so 

1 22 

'^9".90 

1 

.85 

J06".00 

2 

.48 

0.60 

i 34".3S 

1 23 

70".47 1 

1 

.86 

106".67 ' 

2 

.49 1 

0.61 

34".95 

1 24 

71 ".05 1 

1 

.87 

107M4 

2 

,50 1 

0.62 

! 35".52 

1.25 

1 71 ".62 

1 

.88 

107".72 

2 

.61 

0.63 

36M0 

' J 26 

. 72M9 

1 

.80 

108".29 

2 

.52 


108“.86 

109".43 

2.53 

144".06 

1 Interpolation 

2.51 

145".53 

0.0002 

0".01 

iib".oi 

2.55 

146M0 

0.0004 

0®.02 

110".58 

2.56 

146".68 

0.0006 

0®03 

lll".15 

2.67 

147".25 

0.0008 

0®06 

lll".73 

2.58 

147 ".82 

0.0010 

0“.06 

112".30 

2 59 

148".40 

0.0012 

0®.07 

112".8< 

2 . 60 

148".97 

0 0014 

0®.08 

113".46 

2.61 

149".54 

0.0016 

0®.09 

114".02 

2 62 

150". 11 

0 0018 

0®.10 

114".69 

2 63 

150".69 

0 0020 

0".il 

115M6 

2.64 

151".26 

0 (X)22 

0«.13 

115".74 

2 65 

151 ".83 

0.0024 

0®.14 

116“.31 

2.66 

I52".4l 

0.0026 

0M5 

116".88 

2 67 

I52".98 

0 0028 

0®.l6 

117".46 

2 68 

153".66 

0.0030 

0M7 

118".03 

2 69 

154". 13 

0 0032 

0».18 

11S".60 

2 70 

ir>4".70 

0.0034 

0®.H» 

119M8 

2.71 

155".27 

0.0036 

0®.21 

119".76 

2.72 

155".84 

0.0038 

0®.22 

120".3‘2 

2.73 

156".42 

0 0040 

0".23 

12()".89 

2.74 

166". 99 

0 (K)42 

0®.24 

121" 47 

2.75 

167".56 

0.0044 

0®.25 

122".04 

2.76 

158". 14 

0.0046 

0®.26 

122".61 

2 77 

158".71 

0 0048 

()®.28 

123M9 

2 78 

159 ".28 

0 (X)50 

0*.29 

123".76 

2 79 

159“.86 

0 0052 

0®.30 

124".:t3 

2 80 

16n".43 

0.0054 

0".3I 

124".9() 

2.81 

161 ".(K) 

0.0056 

0®.32 

125".48 

2.82 

161 ".57 

0 0058 

0®.33 

i26".05 

2 83 

162". 15 

0.0060 

0".34 

126".02 

2 84 

162" 72 

0.0062 

0®.36 

127 ".20 

2 85 ! 

i63".2'.i ; 

0.(K)64 

0®.37 

127".77 

2.86 1 

163".87 

0 0066 

0*.38 

128".34 

2.87 

164".44 

0 0068 

0®.39 

128".92 

2.88 1 

1 I65".01 

0 0070 

0*.40 

129" 49 

2 89 1 

165"..58 

0,(M)72 

0*41 

130M»6 

2 . 90 

! I66M6 

0 0074 

0®.42 

130 ".63 

2 91 

in6".73 

0 0076 

0*.44 

13r.2l 

2 92 

1 67 ".30 

0 0078 

0".45 

131 ".78 

2 , 93 

167".88 

; 0 (M)80 

o".4e 

132 ".35 • 

2 94 

168" 45 

1 0 0082 

0".47 

132® .93 
133".50 

2 95 

169®.02 I 

1 0 (X)84 

0”.48 

2 . 96 

169".60 

0 0086 

()".49 

134".07 1 

2 97 

170" 17 

0 0088 

0".50 

134 ".65 i 

2 98 1 

170".74 

0 0090 

0*.52 

135".22 : 

2 9S> ! 

171 ".31 

0 0092 

0*,53 

135".79 ' 

2 00 

171 ".89 

0 (8)94 

0".54 

136".36 j 

3.01 

172".46 

0 0096 

0".55 

136".94 

3 02 

173 ".03 

0 <W98 


0*.56 

1 't7 ® I ! 

‘i ivi 

1 7*4^ A1 


104 r»l 1 


i i %9 ,01 



ri>'",08 1 

3 04 

I74M8 



138“.66 

3 0.5 

174".75 

MiiltiplfM of r 

139".23 

1 3 06 

175" 33 


“Tisd"' 

139".80 

3 07 

I75".90 

It 3 1416 

140".37 ! 

1 3 08 

176".47 

2| 6.2832 

360" 

140". 95 i 
i4i".52 : 
I42".09 

j 3 09 

3 19 
3.11 j 

177".04 

177'’.62 

178M9 

3 9.4248 
4112 5664 
5il5 7080 
e'lH 8496 

540" 

720“ 

900" 

1080" 

142".67 

3 12 

178" 76 

7! 2! 9911 

1260" 

143".24 

3 13 

179“.34 

8i25.l327 

1440" 

143".H1 

3 14 

179".91 

9i2« 2743 

1620" 

144".39 

3 15 

1H0".48 

10 31.4159 

1800" 


♦ From Lionel H. Marki, “Mechanical Engineere* Handbook." 
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- 271828. 1/# « 0.367870. logiMi - 0.4343. 1/(0,4843) • 2.3020. 

* From S. Markii, '* MochanicAl Enginoew’ Ugadbook.*' 

t Not*: Do not intnri>o)tit«> in thi« oolnmn. 
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tSee. 1 


12. Sine Integral Si(z) 


Si{x) 


i: 


du 


Siix) 


0 0 0.000005.01 
0.1 0.09994 5.1 
0 2 0.19956 5.21 
0.3 0.298505.31 
0.4 0.39646 5.4 

0.5 0.493115.5 
0.6 0.58813 5.6 
0.7 0.6812215.7 
0.8 0.77210 5 8 
0.9 0.86047 5.9 

1.0 0.94608’'6.0 

1.1 1.02869 6.1 

1.2 1.10805 6.21 

1.3 1.183966.31 

1.4 1.25623 6.4 

1.5 1.32468 6.5 

1.6 1.389186.6 

1.7 1.449596.7 

1.8 1.50582 6.8 

1.9 1.5577816.9 

2.0 1.60541 7.0 

2.1 1.64870 7.1 

2.2 1.68763 7.2] 

2.3 1.7222117.3 

2.4 1.75249^7.41 


1.. 54993)10.0] 

1. . 531251110.1 
1.51307S10.2J 
1.4973210.31 


SiXx) 




1.658.3.%1.5 O; 1.618l9ii'20.0l 
1.6.5253(15.1! 1.62226)20.1 


1.62,575620.21 
1 .62865'j20.3l 
1.63093 20.4 

I 6.32.58 20.5 


1.6460(»l.5.2| 

1 .6388.3!15.3| 

1. 48230610. 4j 1.03112S15.4! 

1.4687210. .5! 1.62294 15. . 5 ! 

1.45667jl0.6; 1.61439>I5.6 1.633.59 20.6 
1. 44620110. 7| 1.605.561:15.7 1 . 633961,20 . 7 
1 . 43736J10 .8 1 . .59054lil 5 .81. 6337(^20 . 8 
1.43018^10.9 1.58743)15.9! 1.63280320.9 

1.42469!ll.0j 1.,5783 i!i6.o! 1.6313(121.0 
.62921,21.1 
6265721 .2] 


1.42469illl.O l.,-)7S3i;i6.U 1.63130 
1. 42087611. 11 1.. 56927116.1 1.62921 
1.41871)11.2; 1..56042H6 2 1.62657 


1.41817611.3] 

1.41922.jll.4 

1.4217911.51 


1.5 1356] 16.1 1.61973,21.4 


1 ) 



Siix) 

1, 54824125. (] 

1.5528^50.0 

1.55767 

1.56253 

1.567431 

1 1.53148 
1.65162 

1.572321 

1.57714 

1.58186 

1.58641 

1. 590771 


1.59489 

1.59873 

1.602251 

l.rM)543ij 

1.60823 



1 . 53 . 571 ; 16 .5: 1.61,563 21.. 5 l.OlOOlfl 

1.42582;1I 0] 1.52835 16 6 1 61112,21.6' 1.61261 

1.43124:11 7 : 1 52I.5,5.;1G.7 1 6062721.7] 1.6141,5 

1.43787,11 8, 1 .51, -hi,'. 16 s' 1.6011121.8; 1.61, 52.51 

1.44,57041.9. I. ,5098416. 9, 1..59.)72^2l 9' 1.61.590j 

1.4.5460'12.0; 1 .5(I497'I7.0 J.,5901lW.o! 1. 616081 

1., 500,88 17.1, 


1.46443/12.1. 


1 ,.584 4 : 422 . 4 1.61.5,82' 


1.47,50912 2| 1 197 . 55:17 2' 1 . .>786.5;22 . 2' 1,61510« 
1.4, 8644,; 12. 3, 1 49.50i;i7 3 1 .,57285:22.3! 1.6139.5 
1.49834j,12.4, 1 .■19327 17.4 1 .,56711 22.41 1.61238 


* .51068^12,5' 1 492:54,17. .5] I .56116 22.5] 1.61041! 

i:8i82t;7l I'siniil r >..5559822.6! i.ikisoo! 

1 . 


1.53011f2.7 I 49287 17.7 I . .5.5070.;22 . 7| 1.00.536 
1 >-54894;12.S. 1.49430 J7 8 1 . .54.568.22 . 8 1.60234 

l,8421$M7.9j 1..56167jl2,9 1.49647,17.9 1 ..5.«)97,22.9 1.59902] 

1.8486.5|8.0| 1., 57419^.0 1 ,499.36'; 1 , 8 . 0 ; 1 ..53661'23.o! 1.. 59.546. 

I. . 58637)13. 1 1.. 50292.18.1; 1 . .5:4264 23 . 1 1 1.59168! 
1.59810,13.2 1.. 5071 1.1 8. 2 I , .52909;23 . 2: 1 ,587721 
1.60928!;13.3 1 .51188.18, :4l 1 . .52600'23 . 3i 1.,58363| 
1.61981|I3.4 1.517l6jl8..1j 1 .52:4,39; 23. 4! 1..579.1.5i 

J • .52291:18. .5 1..5212s!23..5 1.57521, 

I.6,38.)7;l3.6' 1 ,.5290.5 18.6] I 5I969;'2:i.6] ].. 570971 
1.6466.):13 7, 1 ..5:4.3.;»2 18.71 1 ..5186:4;2:4 7‘ 

1.6.5379, 13. 8j I ..5422.5.18.8: 1 .51S10!2:i.8l 


1.8516618.1 
3.2|1.85140|8.2i 
1.84808)8.3] 
1.841918.4 

1 8,3313 8.5 
I.8219.5]i8.6 
1.80862’i8,7 
1.79,333 8.8 

1.770.5018.9 
1 7.582o!'9.0 
1.7:4874 9.1 

1.71837.9 2' 
1.69732 9. 3] 
1.67,58:4,9.4 

1.65414 
1.03246 
1.61101 
1.. 58998 9. 8] 

1.569.569.9 


1. 6599343. 9 1 ..54017,18.9 

l.'.rt).504n 4 0 1.. 5.5621, 19 0 
1 . 6690,8, 1 4 . 1 1 1 . .56:4:40,' 19.1 


1 .518I0’23.9 

1 .518C>,3:24.o| 
1..51!«17!i24. 1 


9 . 5 ; 

9.6 

9.7 


I'' 



' 67446;!i4..5! 


.59072! 1 9 .. 5 l 



1.66.3.38jH .9i I >)I360jl9.9 


1 ..5280:4,'24 . 
1..5:4l92s24,6] 


1 . 53 : 4.57 


ia4.7i 


1.. 5.3954 24 8 

1 n A .!u% t 


1.5437S 


12^.9! 


1 .rmm 

l.r)f )202 

1.5r)8(K)i 

1.5o474 

1.5:)107 

1.54762 

1.54444 

1.54154 

1 .53897 
1.53672 
1.534841 
1.5333311 
1,53221 


Q. E. C. >>•*«■ a VerOci.1 Ant«nna ov<,r flat Perfectly Conductiii, E*rth.” 


Ptf. t«) 
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18. Si(x) and Cosine Integral Ci(x)* 

Si(i) - log. X + 0.6772 - Ci(x) - f* — - ^ d* 

J f» CO ^ 

* Jog^ X + 0.5772 - Si(x) 

X » 
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MATHEMATICAL RELATIONS 
14. Trigonometric Relations 


tan ^ ^ 


C COB X 

B 1 



cot a; =* -r - V * 

A tan z 

sin ( —a:) « — sin re 
cos ( —x) *= cos X 


tan (— x) *= 

— tan X 


sin (1 - *] 

1 s cos X 

sin - coe X 

cos y - 

1 » sin X 

cos 0 “ sio ® 

tan g - x' 

j = cot X J 

tan “ cot X 

sin (it — x) 
cos (ir — x) 
tan (ir — x) 

« sin X 
= — cos X 
= — tan X 

sin (ir 4* a;) = — sin x 
cos (ir 4* 3?) * — cos X 
tan (ir 4* x) » tan x ^ 


sin (x + 2im) « sin x 
cos (rr 4- 2Tn) * cos x 
tan (x 4 * 27m) = tan 3 


» sin 3 C 'J 
* cos rc > (n a 
s* tan X ) 


positive or negative integer) 


sin frr + ?/) =* sin x cos y + cos rr sin j/ 

sin (rr’— y) =* sin « cos y — cos rr sin y 

cos (rr -f y) * cos' x cos y — sin rr sin y 

cos {x — y) = cos rr cos y + sin rr sin y 

1 — tan rr tan y 

un (* - y) - 

^ 1 + tan rr tan y 

sin 2 rr * 2 sin rr cos~rr “ cos 2 rr = 

♦or. 2 tan rr 

cot2x = 

sin 3re =- 3 sin a; - 4 sin* rr cos 3 rr == 

sin 2 ® “ cos g (1 + sin x)H — 1 


cos 2 x = 2 cos* X — 1 = 1 - 
cot 2 x = 

2 cot X 

cos 3x ~ 4 cos* X — 3 cos x 


sin x)J4 


1 7 - 11 ^os x)>i 1 — cos X sin x 


tan^x 

2 ( 14 - cos x)H 

sin* X = 1 (1 - cos 2 x) 

gin* X * 1 (3 sin X — sin 


1 — cos X 
sin X 


sin X 
1 4 - cos X 


cos* X « ~ (1 4 . cos 2 x) 
cos* a; * I (cos 3x 4- 3 cos x) 



^ Pw.tfJ 
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n 


sin z sin y ^ 
cos z cos y » 
sin z cos y « 
sin a; + sin y 
sin a: — sin y ! 
cos a; + cos y 
cos z — cos y 

tan z + tan y 

sin* z — sin* y 
cos* z — cos* y 
cos* X — sin* y 

sin* X + cos* X 


2 ““ y) ^ cos (x 4* y) 

2 y) + ^ cos (x 4- y) 

1 . , .1 
g sin (ar - y) 4 - - sin (x 4- y) 

« 2 sin I (ar + y) cos | (a: — y) 

- 2 C 08 i (a + y) sin \(x - y) 

- 2 cos i (l + y) cos l{x -y) 

- — 2 sin I (a: + J/) sin g (i — jr) 



Flo. 2. 


„ Bin {x + y) 

cos X cos y ® ~ y 

= sin (* + y) sin (x - y) 

— T t - v) 

= cos (x -h y) cos {x — y) 


sin (x - y) 
COS X cos y 


sec* X - tan* x « 1 


In any triangle (Fig. 2) : 


A ^ ^ 

sin a sin h sirTc 
^> = B» + C* - 2BC cos a 


A ^ B 2 

“7 t; 

tan 2 (<i - !>) 

o + 6 + c = ISO" 

B C COS a 4“ .4 cos r 


si n a 4- sin b 
sin a — sin h 


(law of sines) 
(law of cosines) 


(law of tangents) 


A « ^ COS c 4- C cos 6 
C — A con b B cos a 


sinh z B 


cosh z 


tanh x - 


2 

_ e* 4- e“* 
“ 2 
sinh X 


16. Properties of Hyperbolic Functions 

4- . . . 

4- . * . 


■ * + - + - 
^31 + 6 ! 


. 1 + ^-’ + £-‘ 
^21+4! 


sinh (- 
cosh (- 
cosh* X 
d (sinh 


dz 
d (cosh 


cosh X 
■x) « — sinh X 
■x) « cosh X 
*** 1 4- sinh* X 
x) 


dz 


X) 


■ cosh X 
’ sinh z 


/sinh z • dz ^ cosh x 
Jfcosh z • dx sinh x 
silih (z ± jr) *» — sinh x 
co^ (z ± Jir) « — cosh z 
smh (x ± j27r) « sinh x 
cosh (z ± j2t) cosh z 
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ftS«e. 1 


sinh {x ± jTr/2) ^ ±J cosh x 
cosh (x ± jirl2) = ± 7 sinh x 
tanli {x ± jwn) « tanh x 

tank (* ± jW 2 ) - 

sinh jb « j sin h 
cosh jb = cos 6 
tanh * y tan 6 
sin jb =s j sinh b 

cos jb ■* cosh b , . , 

sinh (o + jb) = sinh a cos b ± j cosh a sin h 

cosh (a ± jb) =* cosh a cos h ± j sinh a sin b 


sinh 


tanh f 2 


fcosh 0 — 1 


1 


2j " > 2 

c osii $ 

sinh 0 

sinh (<?i ± ^a) = sinh cosh 02 ± cosh 0i sinh 02 
cosh {01 ± 6 a) ** cosh 01 cosh O 2 ± sinli 61 sinh 6 ? 


16. Series 


sin ~ T - ^ 4- ^ - y , + * • • [x^ < 00 ] 

n>2 y>A 

«oa ® = 1 - 2! + 4i - (H + ■ ■ ■ < “1 

, L 3-’ , , 17x» , C2x» , f . ’ >1 

tan * •= X + 3 + ij. + 3,r, + '3^5 + • • • |^x < ^ ir J 

3*5 o»T 

sinh X = a: 4- 4* ^ “H * * ‘ 

, . , a-2 x**', 

cosh ® = 1 + 2 , + + ,7| + • ■ • 

t* = l+ X+ ^+^ + • • • 

(1 ± x)« = 1 + ni + -^”27 '■ ± *’+••• (X* < 1) 


(o + b)” — a" 4“ 4 - 21 ^ * 

n»2 7*4 7»fi 

7o(a:) =1-^4- 2242 ■“ ^' 42(]2 + 


(6* < o*) 


/n(x) 


j 

2"n! ) 


iE® 3?^ 

^ ~ 2(2n + 2) ■*■ irT(W+ 2H2n~+4) 


4- • • • I (n an integer) 


2 • 4 • 6(2» 4- 2)(27t 4 - 4)(2n + 6) 

17. Harmonic Composition of Some Common Periodic Waves 

Square wave (Fig. 3a): 

2/ “ ^ ^ (cos a- - i cos 3a; 4- g cos 5a; — ^ cos 7x 4- • • ■ ^ 
Triangular wave (Fig. 3fc): 

y “ 575 ^ (ccs a; 4- i cos 3a; 4- i cos 6x 4- • • • ) 
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|y axis 

* '' ^ 


L_J 

hkilLisk H 

— r— 

(’o) Squore 

1 

wave 


1 y ax/s 
* 


E 

X crx/s 


,y — n —>■ 



fb) Triangular wave 


1 ^ 

y ax/s 

-e 

1 xax/s 


1 

i. 

1 



(c) Saw- tooth wave 


-di 


y axis 
JL 

E 


_EL 


n 


■2n — -J 
(d) Short square pulse 


/ 

y axis 

/\ 

1 

(e) Short t 

kl<- ^ 1 

xaxfs 

r 27T 

riongulor pulse 

yax/s 




1 

J L 


(f) Short pulse that is a sec+ion of 
a sine wave 


r 

y ox/s 

/T\ /^'"^xaxis 

(g) Half-v\ 

/■ 

f 1--7X -*l 

I'ove rectifier output 

y ox/s 

'VTNO/^'V^ X 

♦ 

(h) FuH-w 

Fiq. 3.—- 

f U-ir-*l 

ave rectifier output 

Periodic pulses of various types. 
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SKI 


Sawtooth wave (Fig. 3c) : 


y 





Short square pulse (Fig. 3d) : 


E 



sin hr cos x 


+ 


^ sin 2kT cos 2x 
A 

+ i sin cos 3x • 

u 


+ - sin nkv cos nx 
n 



The relative values of the coefficients of cos nx arc plotted in Fig. 4 as a function of 
nk for the case A; < < 1, i.e., for a short pulse.. Under these conditions the coeffi- 
cients of cos nx arc proportional to (sin nkir)/nkv. 



Fig. 4. — Hclative amplitude of harmuni<*8 for waves of Fig. 3d and c for fc < < 1. 


Short triangular pulse (Fig, 3r) : 

y ^ E sin nwk — 

L2 (Mir 


^ ( mrk sin nivk — 2 sin* V:'^K\ I cos nx 

nV*A;V 2 /J J 


The relative values of the coefficients of cos nx are plotted in Fig. 4 as a function 
of nfc, for fc < < 1, i.e.j for a short pulse. 

Short pulse that is a section of a sine wave (Fig. 3/) : 


E \ f 0 e e\ • /0 . e e\ 

y‘-T e\ (“"2 + V2 


( sin (n 4- 3 

ii"+T 


1) I sin (» - 1) I 2 sin n I COB 

— I I cos nx + 


- j cos nx + • • • 




n — 1 n 

Half-wave rectifier output (Fig. 3flf) ; 

\ i V 2 2 2 

y “ JS? 4- 2 cos ® 4- 2 cos 2x — coMx 4" gg cos 6x 

UJ I 1 o ^ 

• • • ( — 1)2 -cosnx • • J (neven) 

n* — 1 / 
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Full-wave rectifier output (Fig. 8^); 

2/22 2 
y * - f 1 •+• 3 COS 2® - jg cos 4® -f 3g cos 6® 

, . . (^1)2’^^ cos n® * • • ) (neven) 


UNITS 

18. Units of Length 

1 kilometer (km) = 1,000 meters 
1 decimeter (dm) * 0.1 meter 
1 centimeter (cm) « 0.01 meter 
1 millimeter (mm) - 0.001 meter 
1 micron {fx) « 0.000,001 meter « 0.001 millimeter 
1 millimicron (m/i) « 0.000,000,001 meter « 0.001 micron 
1 angstrom (A) = 0.000,000,1 millimeter 
=* 0.0001 micron 
*=0.1 millimicron 

1 statute mile = 1,760 yards = 5,280 feet 
1 foot “ ^3 yard =* 12 inches 
1 inch — yard * H2 foot 
1 mil =• 1/1,000 inch 
1 II.S. nautical milel 

1 sea mile > — 1,853.248 meters — 0,080.20 feet 

1 geographical mile / 

1 international nautical mile =* 1,852 meters 
= 6,076.10 feci 

1 fathom *= 6 feet 


19. Conversion Table for Units of Length 


Centimeters 

Meters 

Kilometers 

Inches 

Feet 

Miles 

1 

0.01 

10-^ 

0.3937 

0.03281 

0.6214 X 10-6 

2.540 

0.02540 

, 2.54 X 10-^ 

1 

0.0833 

0.1578 X 10-* 

100 

1 

0.001 

39.37 

3.281 

0.0006214 

100,000 

1,000 

1 

39,370 

3,281 

0.6214 

30.48 

0.3048 

30.48 X 10-6 

12 

1 

0.0001894 

160,935 

i 

1,609 

1.609 

63,360 

5,280 

1 


Notb: All numbers in the sanm horizontal column represent the same length. 


20. Systems of Electrical Units 

Electromagnetic Cgs Units. — The electromagnetic system of cgs unite (often 
abbreviated emu) results if one uses centimeters, grams, and seconds, and then arbi- 
trarily assumes that the magnetic permeance of a centimeter cube in a vacuum is 
unity. These unite arc sometimes designated by the prefix 06, such as abohm, abvolt, 
etc. 

Electrostatic Cgs Units. — The electrostatic system of cgs unite (sometimes abbre- 
viated esu) results if one us€)s centimeters, grams, and seconds, and then arbitrarily 
assumes that the capacity across the faces of a centimeter cube is unity. These unite 
are sometimes designated by the prefix such as statohm, statvolt, etc. 

“Practical” Electrical Units. — This term refers to the ordinary system of volte, 
amperes, etc., used in practice. These unite have more convenient values than the 
electromagnetic and electrostatic systems. 
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Relationship between Systems of Units. — llie fundamental relation between the 
cga c'lectromagnetic units and the cgs electrostatic units, as determined experimentally, 
is 

1 abfarad = 8.9878 X 10*® statfarads 
^ 9 X 10*® statfarads 

fuTidaniental relation between the cgs electromagnetic system of units and tho 
practical system is 

1 abcoulomb = 10 coulombs 
1 erg = 10“’' watt-seconds (or joules) 

'J’he erg is the unit of energy in the <‘.gs electromagnetic system and the watt-secoiid 
(or joule) that of the practical system. 

It is convenient to note that when an equation is expressed in electromagnetic 
units one can convert to practical units by substituting 30 ohms for the velocity of 
light (Nvhich will appear either directly or indirectly in the relation and if it does not 

appear directly can be inserted by multiplying by “ 1 V 



21. Relations between the Practical and Corresponding Cgs Units 
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i: A dot over a number indicates a recurring decimal. 









SECTION 2 

CIRCUIT ELEMENTS 

RESISTANCE AND RESISTORS 

1. Specific Re^tance and Temperature Coefficient of Reidatance.- -The resist- 
ance E of a conductor of length I and cross-sectional area A is 

R ' ( 1 ) 

where p is termed the specific resistance, or resistivity, and is a property of the con- 
ductor material and the temperature. 

The specific resistance p can be expressed in terms of the resistance of a wire 
one mil in diameter and one foot long (ohms per circular mil foot), in which case the 
length in Eq. (1) is in feet and the area A in (drcular mils.* The specific resistance 
is also often expressed in terms of the resistance existing between opposite faces of a 
cube one centimeter on a side (ohms per cm cube), in which case it is termed 
the volume resistivity, and corresponds to the length / in Eq. (1), expressed in centi- 
meters, and the area A, in square centimeters. Values of specific resistance for a 
number of common materials are given in Table 1 . 

The resistance of a conductor depends upon the temperature as well as the mate- 
rial and form. To a first approximation, the change in resistance produced by a varia- 
tion in temperature is proportional to the temperature increment, provided this 
increment is not too large. Hence the relation between the resistances Uri and jRr, 
of a conductor at two temperatures Ti and T 2 , respectively, is 

« Rnli + a{T2 - 7’i)l (2) 

where a is the fractional change in resistance per degree of temperature rise, and is 
termed the temperature coeffiderU of resistance. Values of temperature coefficient for 
a number of common materials are given in Table 1. 

2. Resistance Wire. — Although the usefulness of eopper is due largely to its low 
sjiecific resistance, other materials, particularly certain alloys, are important because 
of| their high specific resistance. The most important of these resistance alloys for 
radio purposes are listed in liable 1, togelher with their principal properties. A wire 
table giving further jiroperties of some of these resistance alloys also appears below. 

■ The nichronie group of resistanc-e alloys listed in Table 1 is capable of operating at 
hiih temperatures, and is the wire generally employcid for rheostats, heating elements, 
enamel-coated resistance tubes, etc. 

Advance and tlic related resistance alloys are characterized by zero temperature 
coefficient of resistance and a high thermoelectric voltage against copper. This type 
of wire is used for precision purposes and also for thermocouples. Its maximum 
working temperature is appreciably lower than that of nichrome, but considerably 
higher than mangariin. 

» A circular mil ia the area a circle one mil (0,001 inch) in diameter. The area of a wire in oiroulai 
mue 18 hence the square of the diameter when the diameter is expreseed in mils. 
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Table 1 


Resistivity 

Temperature 
coefficient of 
resistance per 
at 20'’C 


Ohms 
per cir 
mil ft 
at 20°C 

Microhms 
per cm 
cube at 
20^*0 

Remarks 

17 

2.828 

0.0049 


45 

7.5 

0.002-0.007 


16 

400-1,100 

2.7 

33-185 

-0.0006 to -0.0012 


10.37 

1.724 

0.00393 


59 

9.8 

0.006 


575 

95.8 

0.00089 


34 

5.7 

0.0033 


60 

10 

0.005 

Max. working temp. 
- 500“C 

70 

11.5 

0.004 

9.8 

1.629 

0.00381 


93 

15.5 

0.0031 


69 

11.5 

0.0042 


33 

5.51 

0.0045 


36 

5.9 

0.0035 


650 

108 

0.0002 

Max. working temp. 
»1100°C.*ermal 
emf against copper 
« 22 MV per ®C 
Max. working temp. 

295 

49 

0 

290 

48 

±0.00001 

= 500®C. Thermal 
emf against copper 
=* 43 fiv per 
Thermal emf against 

1,000 

107 

-0.00035 

c^per ■= 2 /av per 
Max. working temp. 

800 

133 

0.0007 

« 500°C 

255 

43 

0.0019 

Max. working temp. 

185 

31 

0.00027 

= 425°C 

180 

30 

0.00018 



Material 


Aluminum . . . 

Brass 

Chromium. . . 
Carbon (graphite) . 

Copper 

Iron 

Mercury 

Molybdenum . 
Nickel 


Phosphor bronze . 

Silver 

^'antalllm 

Tin 

Tungsten 

Zinc 


Resistance alloys: 

Nichrome, Ni- 
chrome I~V, 
Cliromel A-C, 
etc. 

Advance, Con- 
s t a n t a n , 
Copel, Ideal, 
la — lay etc. 

Manganin 


Ohmax . 


Radiohm . 
Monel. . . 


German silver. . 
Midohm 


Notk: The foregoing are typical values. Actual values in the case of elements will depend on 
purity, heat treatment, etc., and also upon exact composition in the case of alloys. 


Manganin is used primarily for precision resistors. It has negligible temperature 
cocllicient of resistance at ordinary room temperatures, and also an extremely small 
thermoelectric coefficient against copper. The resistance of manganin is affected 
appreciably by mechanical strains such as are introduced by winding, but when these 
are relieved by baking the completed resistance units for 24 hours at a temperatvire 
of 120°C, the resistance is extremely stable in its characteristics, provided that the 
resistance is not subsequently overheated. 

Ohmax is an aluminum-bearing alloy having a high specific resistance, but is 
available only in the smaller sizes (10 mils and less). It is used where high resistance 
is required in a small space, as in radio rheostats. It has a negative temperature 
coefficient of resistance and is sometimes employed in combination with nichrome to 
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giv() zero over-all temperature coefficient in precision resistors requiring high resistanco 
in such a small space that manganin is not suitable. 

Kadiohin is similar to ohmax, but has a slightly lower specific resistance, is avail- 
able in a greater range of sizes, and has a positive temperature coefficient of resistivity. 

Midohm is a copper-nickel alloy having a lower temperature coefficient of resistivity 
than other alloys of similar specific resistance. 

3. Wire Tables. 


Table 2. — (kippBii-wiRE Table, Standard Annealed Copper 
American Wire Gage (B & S) 


Gage 

No. 

Diameter, 
mils at 20"(' 

Cross section at 20“C 

Ohms per 
1.000 it at 
20‘’C 

(-es-F) 

Lb. per 
1.000 ft 

Ft per lb 

Ft per ohm 
at20*C 
(« 68“F) 

Ohms per lb 
at20Fc 
(- es-F) 

Gage 

No. 

Circular 


HI 

460 0 



0.04901 

640.5 

1.561 

20,400.0 

0.00007652 


HfrriB 

409 6 



0.06181 

507.9 

1.96f 

16,180.0 

0 0001217 


00 

364 8 

133,100.0 

0.1045 

0.07793 

402.8 

2.482 

12,830.0 


00 

0 

324 9 

105.500.0 

0 08289 

0 09827 

319.5 

3.130 

10,180.0 

0.0003076 


1 

289.3 

83.690.0 

0.06573 

0.1239 

253.3 

3.94; 

8,070 0 

0 0004891 

1 

2 

257.6 

66,370.0 

0.05213 

0.1563 

200.9 

4.977 

6,400.0 


2 

8 

229 4 

52,640 0 

0 04134 

0.1970 

159.3 

6.276 

5.075.0 


3 

4 

204.3 

41,740 0 

0 03278 

0 2485 

126 4 

7.914 

4,025 0 

Tuts 

4 

6 

181.9 

33,100 0 

0 02600 

0.3133 

100 2 

9.980 

3,192 0 

0.003127 

5 

6 


26,250.0 

0 02062 

0 3951 

70 46 

12 58 

2,531.0 

0 004972 

6 

7 

144.3 

20,820 0 

0 01635 

0 4982 

63 02 

15.87 

2,007.0 

0.007906 

7 

8 

128.5 

16,510.0 

0 01297 

0 6282 

49 98 

20.01 

1,592.0 

0.01257 

8 

9 

114 4 

13,090 0 

0 01028 

0 7921 

39 63 

25 23 

1,262.0 


9 

10 


10,380.0 

0.008155 

0 9989 

31.43 

31 82 

1,001.0 

0.03178 

10 

11 

90 74 

8,234.0 

0 006467 

1.260 

24.92 

40 12 

794.0 

0.05053 

11 

12 

80 81 

6,530 0 

0 005129 

1 588 

19 77 


620.6 

0.08035 

12 

13 

71 96 

5,178 0 

0 004067 

2 003 

15.68 

63 80 


0.1278 

13 

14 

64 08 

4,107.0 

0.003225 

2 525 

12.43 

80.44 


0.2032 

14 

15 

57 07 

3,257.0 

0 002558 

3.184 

9.a58 

101 4 



■9 

16 

50 82 

2,583.0 

0 002028 

4 016 

7 818 


249 0 

0 5136 


17 


2,048.0 

0 001609 

5 064 

1 6 200 

161 3 


0.8167 

■1 

18 

40 30 

1,624 0 

0 001276 

6.385 

4 917 

203 4 

156.6 

1.299 

Hi 

19 

35 89 

1,288 0 

0 001012 

8 051 

3 899 

256 5 

124 2 


mm 

20 

31.96 

1,022 0 

0 0008023 

10 15 

3.092 

323 4 


3.283 

20 

21 

28.46 

810 1 

0 0006363 

12 80 

2.452 


78.11 

5.221 

21 

22 

25.35 

642 4 

0 0005046 

16 14 

1 945 

514.2 

61.95 


22 

23 

22.57 

509 5 

0 0004002 

20 36 

1.542 

648.4 

49.13 

13.20 

23 

24 

20.10 

404 0 

0 0003173 

25 67 

1 223 

817.7 

38 96 


24 

25 


320 4 

0 0002517 

32 37 

0.9699 

1,031.0 


33.37 

25 

26 

15.94 

254 1 

0.0001996 

40 81 

0 7692 

1,300 0 


53.06 

26 

27 

14 20 

201 5 

0 0001583 

51 47 

0 6100 

1,639.0 


84.37 

27 

2S 

12 64 

159 8 

0.0001255 

64 90 

0 4837 

2,067 0 

15.41 

134.2 

28 

20 


126.7 

0 00009953 

81.83 

0.3836 

2,607.0 

12.22 

213.3 

29 

30 

10.03 

100.5 

0.00007894 

103.2 

0 3042 

3,287 0 

9.601 

339.2 

30 

31 

8 928 

79.70 

0 00006260 

130 1 

0.2413 

4,145.0 

7.685 

539.3 

mm 

32 

7.950 

63.21 

0.00004964 

164. t 

0.1913 

5,227.0 




33 


60 13 

0.00003937 

206 9 

0.1517 

6,591.0 

4.833 


kI 

34 

6 305 

39 76 

0 00003122 

260.9 

0.1203 

8,310.0 

3.833 


KM 

35 

5 615 

3i ')2 

0.00002476 

329.0 

0.09542 

10,480.0 


3,448.0 

86 

36 


25 00 

0.00001964 

414.8 

0.07568 

13,210.0 

2.411 

5,482.0 

mM 

37 

4.453 

19 83 1 

0.00001557 

523.1 

0.06001 

16,660.0 

1.912 


kH 

38 

3.965 

15 72 1 

0 00001235 

659.6 

0 04759 

21,010.0 

1.516 



39 

3 531 

12 47 1 

0.000009793 

831.8 

0.03774 

26,500.0 

1.202 


M 

40 

3.145 

9 888 

0.000007766 

1,049.0 

0.02993 

33,410.0 

0.9634 

86,040.0 1 

40 


4. Resistance at Radio Frequencies — Skin Effect. — In circuits carrying alternating 
currents, particularly high-frequency currents, ’ the power loss is often greater than 
where a direct current of the same value is being carried. This is because of such 
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Table 3. — Resistance Wire Tabt^e 


B&S 

No. 

Diam., 

in. 

Nichroinc 

Advance 

Mauganiu 

B&S 

No. 

Ohms 
per ft 
at 68°F 
(20®C) 

Weight 

per 

1,000 ft 
bare 
wire, lb 

Ohms 
per ft 
at 68^F 
(20‘^C) 

Weight 

per 

1,000 ft 
bare 
wire, lb 

Ohms 
per ft 
at OS^F 
(20‘»C) 

Weight 

per 

1,000 ft 
bare 
wire, lb 

10 

0.102 

0.06248 

29.60 

0.02826 

31.35 



10 

11 

0.091 

0.07849 

23.65 

0.03550 

25.06 



11 

12 

0.081 

0.09907 

18.67 

0.04481 

19.77 



12 

13 

0.072 

0.1255 

14.75 

0.05672 

15.62 



13 

14 

0.064 

0.1588 

11.65 

0.07178 

12.35 



14 

15 

0.057 

0.2000 

9.240 

0.09049 

9.788 

0.0893 

9.054 

15 

16 

0.051 

0.2499 

7.400 

0.1130 

7.836 

0.1115 

7.249 

16 

17 

0.045 

0.3209 

5.760 

0.1452 

6.100 

0.1432 

5.642 

17 

18 

0.040 

0.4062 

4.550 

0.1837 

4.822 

0.1813 

4.460 

18 

19 

0.036 

0.5015 

3.690 

0.2270 

3.906 

0.2238 

3.613 

19 

20 

0.032 

0.6347 

2.915 

0.2871 

3.085 

0.2832 

2.854 

20 

21 

0.0285 

0.8002 

2.294 

0.3619 

2.430 

0.3570 

2.248 

21 

22 

0.0253 

1.017 

1.807 

0.4557 

1.946 

0.4531 

1.771 

22 

23 

0.0226 

1.272 

1.453 

0.5756 

1.539 

0.5678 

1.424 

23 

24 

0.0201 

1.609 

1.139 

0.7277 

1.218 

0.7178 

1.116 

24 

25 

0.0179 

2.029 

0.9110 

0.9176 

0.9655 

0.9051 

0.8931 

25 

20 

0.0159 

2.571 

0.7190 

1.163 

0.76)9 

1.147 

0.7047 

26 

27 

0.0142 

3.228 

0.5740 

1.458 

0.6076 

1.438 

0.5620 

27 

28 

0.0126 

4.090 

0.4540 

1.852 

0.4785 

1.826 

0.4427 

28 

29 

0.0113 

5.090 

0.3570 

2.302 

0.3785 

2.271 

0.3501 

29 

30 

0.0100 

6.500 

0.2845 

2.940 

0.3014 

2.900 

0.2788 , 

30 

31 

0.0089 

8.206 

0.2253 

3.722 

0.2387 

3.662 

0.2208 

31 

32 

0.0080 

10.16 

0.1821 

4.594 

1 0.1929 

4.531 

0.1784 

32 

33 

0.0071 

12.90 

0.1134 

5.833 

0.1519 

5.754 

0.1405 

33 

34 

0.0063 

16.37 

! 0.1129 

1 7.408 

0.1196 

7.305 

0.1106 

34 

35 

0.0056 

20.72 

0.08922 

9.375 

0.09451 

9.247 

0.08742 

35 

36 

0.0050 

26.00 

0.07113 

11.76 

0.07534 

11.60 

0.06969 

36 

37 

0.0045 

32.09 

0.05758 

14.52 

0.06100 

14.32 

0.05642 

37 

38 

0.0040 

40.62 

0.04552 

18.37 

0.04822 

18.13 

0.04460 

38 

39 

0.0035 

53.06 

0.034S2 

24.00 

0.03689 

23.67 

0.03412 

39 

40 

0.0031 

67.63 

0.02731 

30.60 

0.02893 

30.18 

0.02676 

40 


0.00275 

85.98 

0.02128 

38.88 

0.02254 

38.36 

0.02085 



0.00250 

104.00 

0.01775 

47.04 

0.01880 

46.40 

0.01739 



0.00225 

128.5 

0.01423 

58.07 

1 0.01507 

57.31 

0.01394 



0.00200 

162.5 

0.01138 

73.50 

0.01205 

72.50 

0.01115 



0.00175 

212.4 

0.008706 

96.00 

I 0.009222 





0.00150 

288.9 

0.006396 

130.70 

0.006774 


1 



0.0014 

331.6 

0.005577 







0.0013 

384.6 

0.004809 







0.0012 

451.4 

0.004097 







0.0011 

537.2 

0.003443 







0.001 

• 

650.0 

0.002845 







*Thia table is reproduced by permission from Booklet H-liO of the Driver>Harri8 Company. 
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fa^^to^s as dielectric hysteresis, eddy currents, skin effect, etc. As a result, it is 
customary, in dealing with alternating-current circuits, to consider that the effective 
or equivalent circuit resistance is that quantity which when multiplied by the square 
of the current equals the power dissipated in the circuit. 

Skin Effect . — At high frequencies the current carried by a conductor is not uni- 
formly distributed over the conductor cross section, as is the case with direct currents, 
but rather tends to be concentrated near the surface. This action, termed skin effect^ 
is a result of magnetic flux lines that circle part but not all of the conductor. Those 
parts of the cross section which are circled by the largest number of flux lines have 
higher inductance than other parts of the conductor, and hence a greater reactance. 
The result is a redistribution of current over the cross section in such a way as to 



Fiu. 1. — Resistance ratio in isolated round wires as a function of parameter x deflned by 

Eq. (3). 

cause those parts of the conductor having the highest reactance, t.e., those parts nearer 
the center, to carry the least current. With a round wire this causes the current 
density to be maximum at the surface and least at the center. With a square bar the 
greatest concentration of current is at the comers, with the flat sides coming next and 
the center carrying the least current. With a flat strip the current density is greatest 
at the edges, considerable at the flat surfaces, and again least in the center. In every 
case it will be noticed liiat the current is so distributed as to cause those parts of the 
cross section that arc inclosed by the greatest number of flux lines to carry the least 
current. 

The redistribution of current over a conductor cross section that is associated with 
skin effect causes the ratio Rac/Rdo of effective alternating-current resistance to direct- 
current resistance to be greater than unity, because in the presence of skin effect, 
poitions of the conductor are not fully effective in carrying current. Along with this 
increase in resistance, there is also a decrease in the inductance of the conductor 
because of the fact that the redistribution of current is always of such a character 
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as to make the flux linkages, and hence the inductance, less than with a uniform current 
distribution. The magnitude of these effects on inductance and a-c resistance 
increases with frequency, conductivity, magnetic permeability, and size of the 
the conductor. This is because a high frequency increases the difference in reactance 
resulting from the different inductance of various current paths, whereas greater 
conductivity makes the same difference in reactance more effective in modifying 
current distribution, and a greater magnetic permeability increases the flux. 

In dealing with skin-effect problems, it is often convenient to make use of the 
principle of similitude, which states that in the case of nonmagnetic materials, if a 
conductor or combination of conductors has a given ratio Run/Rdc at a certain value of 
///2d«, then, if the relative shapes are not altered, changes in the frequency, conductor, 
resistivity, and size that do not alter ///^do will not alter the resistance ratio Rme/Rdo*^ 

Resistance Ratio of Isolated Conductors . — ^Thc ratio Rdo/R^^ of alternating-current 
to direct-current resistance for straight cylindrical wires is given in Fig. 1 and 


Table 4. — Ratio of Alternai’ing-citrkent Resistance to Direct-current 
Resistance for a Solid Round Wire 


X 

R^ 

Rd. 

X 

Rdo 1 

X 

Rdt 

0 

1.0000 

5.2 

2.114 1 

14.0 

5.209 

0.5 

1.0003 

5.4 

2.184 

14.5 

5.386 

0.6 

1.0007 

5.6 

2.254 

15.0 

5.562 

0.7 

1.0012 

5.8 

2.324 

1 16.0 

5.915 

0.8 

1.0021 

6.0 

2.394 

! 17.0 

6.268 

0.9 

1.0034 

6.2 

2.463 

18.0 

6.621 

1.0 

1.005 

6.4 

2.533 

19.0 

6.974 

1.1 

1.008 

6.6 

2.603 

20.0 

7.328 

1.2 

1.011 

6.8 

2.673 

21.0 

7.681 

1.3 

1,015 

7.0 

2.743 

22.0 

8.034 

1.4 

1.020 

7.2 

2.813 

23.0 

8.387 

1.5 

1.026 

7.4 

2.884 

24.0 

8.741 

1.6 

1.033 

7.6 

2.954 

25.0 

9.094 

1.7 

1.042 

7.8 

3.024 

26.0 

9.447 

1.8 

1.052 

8.0 

3.094 

28.0 

10.15 

1.9 

1.064 

8.2 

3.165 

30.0 

10.86 

2.0 

1.078 

8.4 1 

3.235 

32.0 

11.57 

2.2 

1.111 

8.6 

3.306 

34.0 

12.27 

2.4 

1.152 

8.8 

3.376 

36.0 

12.98 

2.6 

1.201 

9,0 

3.446 

38.0 

13.69 

2.8 

1.256 

9.2 

3.517 

40.0 

14.40 

3.0 

1.318 

9.4 

3.587 

42.0 

15.10 

3.2 

1.385 

9.6 

3.658 

44.0 

15.81 

3.4 

1.456 

9.8 

3.728 

46.0 

16.52 

3.6 

1.529 

10.0 

3.799 

48.0 

17.22 

3.H 

1.603 

10.5 

3.975 

50.0 

17.93 

4.0 

1.678 

11.0 

4.151 

60.0 

21.47 

4.2 

1.752 

11.5 

4.327 

70.0 

25.00 

4.4 

1.826 

12.0 

4.504 

80.0 

28.54 

4.6 

1.899 

12.5 

4.680 

90.0 

32.07 

4.8 

1.971 

13.0 

4.856 

100.0 

35.61 

5.0 

2.043 

13.5 

5,033 

00 

00 


» See H. B. Dwight, Skin Effect on Tubular and Flat Conductors, Tram, A.I.E.E,. 37 . o. 1379. 
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Table 4^ in terms of a parameter x defined by the equation 


ird - 


^p X 10® 

X 10® 

a/ 

— rt 1 ’ 

V/e X io» 

i 


( 8 ) 


where A =* wire area, sq cm. 

d ~ wire diameter, cm. 

H « permeability of conductor (ju ~ 1 for air). 
p — specific resistivity in ohms per (*m cube. 

/ and fmc ~ frequency in cycles and mcgaeycje.s, n'spectively. 

U “ resistance to direct current for \ cm of conductor, ohms. 

In the case of copper wire, m ~ 1, and p = 1.724 X 10“*, so that Eq. (3) becomes 


X (for copper) == 0.271d„» 


(4) 


where dm, is the diameter in mils. The largest diameter that is permissible at various 
frequencies for a resistance ratio not e\ccH;ding 1.01 is tabulated in Table 5 for several 
common materials. 


TaBLI'J 5 . — ^liARUEST IhOKMlSSlllIvE VV^tKE DfAMETKR IN MtI.S FOR SkIN-EFFJOCT RaTIO 

OF 1.0 1 OR IjKSS 


Freciuency, kc 

Nichrome 

Advance and 
manganin 

Copper 

100 

104,5 

70.2 

14.0 

200 

74.0 

49.6 

9.9 

500 

46.8 

31.4 

6.3 

1,000 

33.0 

22.2 

4.4 


23.4 

15.7 

3.1 

6,000 

14.7 

9.9 

2.0 

10,000 

10.4 

7.0 

1.4 

20,000 

7 4 

5.0 

1.0 

50,000 

4.7 

3.1 

I 

0.6 


For a resistance ratio of 1.1, multiply the preceding diameters by 1.78. For a 
resistance ratio of 1.001, multiply tluj preceding diameiers by 0.55. 


In the ease of isolated tubular conductors, the resistam‘e ratio is always closer to 
unity tlian l‘t»r a sohM conductor of the same out.si<le <liameter. This is because the 
cent(‘r of a solid wire does not do its full sfiare in t.lie carrying of current; so if the center 
is r(*movcd to form a tube the resistance ratio will be improved. However, removing 
the center to form a tube increases thod-c resistance sulUeiently so that the a-c resist- 
ance of the tube is grejiter than for the corrcsjjonding solid wire, even though the 
resistance ratio is J' ^s. Values of resistance ratio for isolated nonmagnetic tubular 
conductors arc given in Fig. 2.* 

A conductor consisting of a flat rectangular strip (ribbon) will have a lower 
resistance ratio tha-n a solid round wi^c^ of the same cross section when the frequency is 

' From Bur. Stamlanlft ('hr.. 74. 

For the derivation of tin- resi.staru’e ratio of a round wire, see A. E. Kennelly, P. A. Laws, and P. H. 
Pierce. Experimental JleseajclieH on Skin Effect in Conductors, TravK. A.J.EJS., Vol. 34, p. 1963. 1915; 
or see L. F. WoodrulT, “ Fled ric Power Transmission and Distrihutiou,” 2d ed., p. 54, Wiley, New York, 
1938. 

•o analysis of the tulnilar eonduetor case is given by Woodruff, op. cU.^ and also by H. B. Dwight 
^^tbod of Caleulating Skin Effect in Isolated Tubes, A.1.E.E, Jour,^ Vol. 42, p. 827, August, 
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high enough to make the resistance ratio appreciable, but has a higher resistance ratio 
than would be obtained by forming the ribbon into a tube of the same cross-sectional 
area and the same wall thickness. This is because the current in a ribbon tends to 



Fig. 2. — Hesistance ratio of isolated nonmagnetic tubular conductors in terms of 
parameter y/f/Hoct where / is the frequency in cycles, and Rde the direct-current resistance 
per thousand feet. 

concentrate more at the edges than at the sides, since the edges are circled by the 
fewest flux lines. Information on the resistance ratio of rectangular conductors 
of various shapes is given in Fig. 3.^ It is seen that for shape ratios exceeding about 

* Most of the roBults in Fig. 3 are haded on experimental data given by S. J. Haefner, Alternating 
Current Resistance of Rectangular Conductors, Proc, Vol. 26, p. 434, April, 1937. 
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2 : 1, the ribbon has lower a-c resistance than a solid round wire of the same cross- 
gection except when the resistance ratio approaches unity. 

Skin Depth and Resistance at Very High Frequencies, — ^At frequencies so great that 
the resistance ratio is large, substantially all of the current carried by the conductor is 
concentrated very close to the surface. Under these conditions, the a-c resistance 
offered by the conductor is approximately the same as the d-c resistance of a hollow 



0123456789 10 



Fig. 3. — ResislaTice ratio of rcctanRular conductors in terms of parameter p, involving 
the fretiucncy / in cycles, and Jioe tlio resistance in ohms per centimeter of length. These 
curves are a combination of experimental and calculated results, with the dotted portions 
representing low-frequency results extrapolat/cd to join on with the theoretical results for 
high frequencies. 

conductor having the same external shape as the actual conductor but having a 
thickness equal to 

Skin depth, cm = c = ^ ■ « 5,033 (^) 

where p is in ohms per cm cube and / is in cycles. This thickness, termed the skin 
depths is a rough measure of the current penetration since the current density drops 
off to a very small value at a distance corresponding to several skin depths. For 
copper at 20‘’C', the skin depth is 6.62 /\/7 cm, or 2.61 /VJ inches, where f is in cycles. 
The skin depth of copper is given graphically in Fig. 4. 

It will be noted that where the skin depth controls the a-c resistance, a-c resistance 
is directly proportional to the square root of frequency and inversely proportional to 
the conductor size (or perimeter). 

The skin-depth concept can be used to calculate the radio-frequency resistance of 
conductors of any shape provided the conductor thickness is everywhere considerably 
greater than the skin depth and provided the radius of curvature of the conductor surface 
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18 likewise everywhere appreciably greater than the skin depth and does not vary too 
rapidly around the periphery. Under these conditions, the high-frequency resistance 
of a copper conductor is 

High-frequency resistance, ohms per centimeter - (6) 


where P is the perimeter in centimeters and / is in cycles. This equation is also 
plotted in Fig. 4. Equation (6) can be expected to hold reasonably well for resistance 
ratios ex(iceding 2, and quite closely when the ratio is of the order of 5 or more. If the 
radius of curvature varies too rapidly around the periphery, the a-c resistance is 
greater than given by Eq. (6) by a factor that depends on the shape. It will be noted 



Flo. 4. — Skin depth and luRh-frequcncy resistance of copper at frequencies so high that 
substantially the entire current is eoncentraUnl near the conductor surface. 


that when Eq. (G) holds, the alternating-current resistance is directly proportional 
to the square root of the frequency, and inversely proportional to the conductor size 
(or perimeter). 

In the special case where the conductor is a round wire or tube, one has P *■ ird, 
where d is the outside diameter in centimeters, and FCq. (6) becomes 


High-frequency resistance of wire or tube ) ^ 83.2 V? ^ 
at high frequencies, ohms per cm ) d 


(7) 


In the case of a rectangular conductor, the radius of curvature varies so rapidly at 
the corners that Eq. (6) must be modified as follows: 


High-frequency resistance of ribbon, ohms per centimeter 


.. 261V? 
2(a + c) 


X 10-» (8) 


where o and c are the width and thickness, respectively, in centimeters, / is in cycles, 
and X is a constant determined by the ratio a/c, and given by Fig. 5.* Equation (8) 

^ This figure is calculated from formulas derived by J. D. Guckroft, Skin Effect in Rectangular Con- 
ductors at High Frequency, Proc. Roy, Sec. (JEionilon), Vol. 122, No. A790, p, 533, Feb. 4, 1929. 
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will give reasonably accurate results when the thickness is appreciably greater than 
twice the skin depth. 



Fig. 5.- h\M tor A' for Eq. (S). 


Proximity Ej[ft‘cL — When two or more adjacent conductors are carrying current, 
the current distribution in one conductor is aff ceded by the magnetic flux producied 

by the adjacent conductors, as well as 
the magnetic flux produced V>y the cur- 
rent in the conductor itself. This effect 
is termed proximity rffecty and ordinarily 
causes the resist anc-o ratio to bo greater 
than in the case of simple skin effect. 
Proximity effect is very important in 
radio-fnHjiiency inductance coils, and is 
soiiietimes a factor in other cases. 

Formulas for accurately calculating 
the proximity effect have been worked 
out for only very simple cases. For a 
two-wire line employing round or tubu- 
lar wires and operating at frequencies 
so high that the skin depth is small, 
the faiitor C l>y which proximity effect 
incix^ases the resistance of the conductor 
is given in Fig. 6.^ When the frequency 
is low enough so that the skin dejith is 
not n€*gligible compared with other 
dimensions involved, the proximity 



^ -Ratio Inleraxial Separationfo Conductor Dia. 

Pig. 6. — Proximity factor in parallel cylinders 
or tubes for vary IukIi frtjquoncies. 


effect will be less ium that given by Fig. 6 and can be calculated according to for- 
mulas available in • literature.® 


curvi* for r-tjrMMes in tlio opposite direction is calculated by formulas given by Sallie Pero 
Mead, Wave ProimRiiliou tjver Parallel Ttibular Conductors: The Alternating Current Resistance, 
Bell Sifstem Tech. Jour., V«il. 4, p, 327, April, 1926. The curve applying to currents flowing in the same 
direction is from S. Ibitlerworth, On the Alternating Current Resistance of Solenoidal Coils, Proc, Roy. 
Sttc. iLontlon), Vol. J07.1, p. (iPS. 1926. 

* See Mead, oy. cit.; also, H. B. Dwight, Proximity EiTect in Wires and Thin Tubes, Trane. A.I.B,E.f 
Vol. 42, p. 850, 1923. 
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The case of two flat wound ribbons with parallel flat sides adjacent to each other 
and very close together has not been worked out, but experiments indicate that the 
proximity effect in this case, assuming the ribbons carry equal currents flowing in the 
same direction, is very small and sometimes even negative (i.c., may actually reduce 
the total resistance to alternating currents). 

Litz Wire. — ^The resistance ratio of a conductor can be made to approach unity 
very closely, at least at the lower radio frequencies, by use of a conductor consisting 
of a large number of strands of fine wire that are insulated from each other except at the 
ettds whore the various wires are connected in parallel. Such a conductor is termed a 
litz or Litzendraht conductor. 

In order that a litz conductor may be effective, the strands must be woven 
or transposed in such a way that each strand occupies all possible positions in the 
cable to approximately the same extent. In this way the total flux linkages surround- 
ing the various individual strands of the cable, when totaled over an appreciable length, 
will be substantially the same for all strands even though at any one spot the strands 
near the center are circled by more flux than the strands that are near the surface at 
that particular point. The result of this equalizing the flux linkages, and hence 
reactances, of the individual strands is to cause the current to divide uniformly 
between strands. The resistance ratio then tends to approximate unity. 

The ratio of a-c to d-c resistance of an isolated litz wire is^ 


Resistance to alternating currerits _ #/ i il \ 

Resist ancti to direct currents \ do / ^ * 

wli(‘re If — resistance ratio of individual strand when isolated, as obtained from 
Tabic 18 (or Table 4), with x evaluated for the diameter of the individual 
itlravd. 

G ~ constant taking into account the proximity of neighboring wires, and given 
by Table 18. 

n = number of strands in cable. 
dn = <liameter of individual strand, 
do = diameter of cable. 

k = constant depending on n, given in the following table. 


n — 

3 

9 

1 

27 

Infinity 

k = 

1.55 

1.84 

1.92 

2.0 


iVactical litz conductors arc very effective at frequencies below 500 kc, but as the 
fro(iuency becomes higher the benefits obtained are less. This is because irregularities 
in stranding and capacity between the individual strands result in failure to realize 
the id(ial conditions. As a consequence, litz wire becomes progressively less effective 
as the frequency is increased and seldom is useful at frequencies greater than about 
2 me. 

6. Types of Resistors Most Frequently Used in Communication. — ^Resistors used in 
(?onnuuni(\ation work are commonly divided into wire-wound and composition types 
according to whether the resistance element is metallic, or is a conducting compound, 
respectively. 

Fixed Wire-wound Reaiatora. — ^Fixed wire-wound resistors consist of resistance 
wire, normally nichrorne or an equivalent type, wound on an insulating form. Where 

/ 8. Butterworth, Effective Reattanoe of Induota&oo Coils at Radio Frequency, Exp. Wirdet and 
Sng., Vol. 8, p. 488. Augufri^ 1826. 
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appreciable power is to be dissipated, the form is either a ceramic tube, or a metal 
sheet covered with asbestos. In the former case the resistance wire is protected 
against mechanical injury and corrosion by a cement or vitreous enamel coating. 
Power resistors of these types are available in a large variety of sizes and mounting 
arrangements, and are also available with intermediate taps. The power ratings 
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7. — Various characteristics of typicid carbon resistors. The behavior will vary 
greatly with ohinage, wattage rating, manufacturer, etc. 


depend upon the size, method of construction, and freedom with which air is allowed 
to circulate around the resistor. 

Resistors that are called upon to dissipate only a few watts commonly employ 
insulated wire wound on a bakelite strip, or on a molded or ceramic spool. The 
spool-type resistor is widely used for meter multipliers and similar applications, 
while the strip type is employed for the center-tapped resistance across filaments, etc. 

Companion Reauiors . — The commonest type of composition resistor is the ''car- 
bon" resistor, widely used in radio work. This obtains its resistance by combining 
powdered carbon or graphite with a synthetic resin bond and an inert material such as 
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talc, in the proper proportions. Another type of composition resistor makes use of a 
conducting filament that is painted or deposited on a glass rod or other insulator. 
The '^roetalized^' resistors are of this type. 

Composition resistors are made in ratings from watt to several watts dissipa- 
tion, and can be obtained with a variety of terminal arrangements. The conducting 
filament (or metaJized) type and also many of the carbon types are inclosed in an 
iiis'jlating tube. With carbon resistors, the resistance material is, however, often 
simply formed in the shape of a stick, provided with terminals, and then painted. 

Composition resistors differ from wire-wound resistors in that the resistance is 
less stable with time, drops somewhat when large voltages are applied, and has a large 
negative temperature coefficient of resistance. 

Typical performance curves of composition resistors are shown in Fig. 7. 
Standard procedures for making these and other tests on composition resistors have 
been worked out by the Radio Manufacturers Association. 

Color Code. — Ck)mposition resistors normally have their resistance value indicated 
by a color code established by the Rtidio Manufacturers Association. In tliis code, the 
color of the body of the resistor designates the first digit. The color at the end of 
the resistor designates the s<HX)nd digit, and the color of the dot (or band) in the 
center of the resistor indicates the number of ciphers after the first two digits. 
The colors used to designate different numbers are as follows: 


0 

Black 

5 

Green 

1 

Brown 

6 

Blue 

2 

Red 

7 


3 

Orange 

8 


4 

Yellow 

9 



Thus a resistor with a black body, red end, and brown band w^ould be 20 ohms, 
whereas one with a green body, black end, and yellow band would be 500,000 ohms. 

When direct current is passed through a composition resistor, there are minute 
irregularities in the voltages appearing across the resistor. These are the result of 
random variations in the resistance due to intermittent contac,ts between conducting 
granules, and cause small audio-fr ^qiumcy (and also radio-frequency) voltages to 
appear across the resistor terminals. ^ As a result of this “noise,” it is not permissi- 
ble to use most types of composition resistors as the coupling resistance in the first 
stages of high igain amplifiers. 

Variable Resistors Used in Communication Work-Volume Controls . — When a 
rtisistor is to be used as a rheostat, potentiometer, or volume control, an adjustable 
c*,onnection to the resistance element is required. The construction depends upon the 
power that must be dissipated. An arrangement very widely used in laboratory 
work to handle powers in excess of 25 watts makes use of resistance wire wound on 
a ceramic metal tube provided with a sliding contact. The wire is ordinarily bare and 
is oxidized to provide insulation between turns. In many cases all the wire except 
that over which the slider operates is coated with vitreous enamel to provide mechani- 
cal prote(5tion and additional insulation. Another arrangement employs a rotating 
cnntat!t arm, with the resistance wire wound on a circular ceramic core or on an 
asbestos-envered metal strip. 

Where the power to be dissipated is only a few watts, the resistance element is 
generally wound on a fiber strip that is bent into a circular arc and mounted so that 
a slider operates over an exposed edge. The wire is usually enameled, with the 

^C. J. Christoiuen and Q. L. Pearson, Spontaneous Resistance Fluctuations in Carbon Micro- 
phones and Other Granular Reaistances, Bdl Syitem Peefc. Jour., Vol. 15, p. 181, April, 1936. 
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enamel being cleaned off where the slider touches. Wire-wound variable resistors of 
tlufse types are available up to about 100,000 ohms, and are capable of dissipating up 
to about 15 watts, according to size. 

\^"hen a variable rosistan(5e of very low ohinage is required, it is customary to use a 
slide wire. In its simplest form this consists of a disk that has a single resistance wire 
mounted on its periphery and is rotated in contact with a slider. 

Resistors used for volume control and similar applications need dissipate only 
negligible power, ])ut often must have very high resistance. They must also generally 
be tap<jrcd, i.e., the variation of resistance with rotation must be nonlinear. Such 
resistors may be either of the wirfvwound or composition types. The Avire-wound 
type is suitable for total resistances up to about 50,000 ohms, and, although more 
expensive than the composition type, has greater durability, is able to dissipate more 
power, and is less likely to bc(!omc noisy. Wire- wound resistors can be tapered by 
varying tlie shape of the form upon which the wire is wound to give a turn length that 
varies for different parts of the resistor, by changing the winding pitch, and by 
using a different size of wire in different parts of the resistor. 

(bm position-type volume <;ontrols in a typical (‘.ase utilize a resistance element 
consisting of either an absorbent paper upon which a conducting solution is painted or a 
bakelitc form upon which tlie conducting c-ompound is deposited. The desired taper 
is obtained by the shape of the pattern formed by ilic conducting paint, the number of 
coats of paint, and the tliickiiess ami composition of this paint. Contact with 
the rotating clement can be made without introducing excessive wear by means of a 
roller, a floating disk, or very fine sliding wires. Composition-type volume controls 
are inexpensive, provide high rcsistam^es, and make possible almost any conceivable 
taper. Th(jir chief disadvantage' is lae^k of durability and low dissipation. 

6. Inductance and Capacity Effects Associated with Resistors and Resistor 
Behavior at High Frequencies. — resistor has a certain amount of inductance 
and capacity associated with it. The inductance arises because whenever current 

flows through a conductor, magnetic fields are 
produced. Capacity is inevitably present be(;ause 
of the capacity between terminals, between various 
parts of the resistor ami terminals, and between 
parts of the resistor. As a result, a resistor 
can he represented by the equivalent circuit shown 
C in Fig. 8, in which L is an equivalent inductance 

Fio. S. — Kiiuivalcnt circuit of takes into account the magnetic fields pro- 

resistor, showing inductive and duced by the current flowing through the resistor 
^MTsistor** associated with and C is the equivalent lumped capacity which 

when (connected in shunt with the resistance tcr- 
miiuils will act in the same way as the acduiil distributed capacities associated with 
the resistor. This is a low Q parallel resonant circuit, the properties of which are 
disc’\s8(5d ill Sec. 3, I*ar. 2. 

When effects from »ho inductance arc to be minimized, it is necessary that 
ami that l/taC > > U. Under these conditions, the resistor can bo thought 
of as consisting of a resistance li^q in series with an equivalent inductance Leq, for which 

lOquivalerii resistance * R^q = R[1 -f* w*C(2Lf — i2*C)] (9) 

Fcluivalent inductance L^q ^ L — R^C (10) 

These equations show that if 2L « R^C, then the equivalent resistance Req equals 
the actual resistance, and no error arises in the equivalent series resistance as a result 
of the associated inductance and capacity (provided R > > uL and R << l/<aC) 
Ihe resistance will, however, under these conditions, act as though it has an equivalent 
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series inductance of — L, z.e., will have a capacitive phase angle. When, on the other 
hand, L « then the equivalent reactance associated with the resistance 

becomes zero, but the resistance between terminals drops as the frequency increases 
according to the equation Req « R[l + When L > R^Cy as tends to be the 

case with low resistant^es, an inductive impedance is obtained, whereas if L < R^C, 
capacitive effects predominate. 

The amount by which the power-factor angle of a resistor dei)arts from unity is 
tc^rmcd the phase ar^gle. When the phase angle is small, its value is to a good 
approximation given by the equation 

Pliase angle, radians « 

The merit of a resistance unit from the iK)int of view of freedom from reactance 
effects is also sometimes expressed in terms of the time consiard ( = Leg/Req)j which 
may be as low as 10“* when care is taken U> minimize capacitive and inductive effects. 

Phase-angle Characteristics of Cornmndal Wire-wound Resistors , — The ordinary 
wire-wound resistors, rheostats, and |M)tentioraetcrs used in commercial equipment 
normally have reasonably low pliase angles at audio frequencies, even though designed 
on the basis of (uirreTit-carrying capacity. Some typical values are given in Table 6. 
Although the phase angle varies widely according to the method of construction, it is 
so small at audio frequencies that the reactances assoc-iated with the resistance have 
negligible effect upon the impedance. These commercial resistance devices are 
satisfactory for such applications as voltmeter multipliers, attenuators, and voltage 
dividers intended for audio-frequency service. It will be noted that when the resist- 
ance is low, the impedance tends to be inductive, w^hereas high-resistance units have a 
capacitive phase angle. 

Characteristics of Composition Resistors at High Frequencies . — Composition resistors, 
because of their small physical size and short current paths in proportion to resistance, 
have negligible series inductance. Tlic principal reactive effect is accordingly 

Table 6. — Phare Angles op Typical Commeucial Wire-wouno Resistors 


Description 

Resistance, 

ohms 

Phase angle at 
1,000 cycles 

Wire-wound potentiorn et er 

200 

6' Ittg 

8' lilR 

9' luR 

24' leafl 

14' lag 

26' lag 

2°54' lead 

6' lead 

1' 

l°40' load 

Wire-wound potentiometer 

360 

Wire- wound poUuitiometcr 

Wire-wound potejit.ioinett*r 

50-watt vitreous enamel tube* 

27 

50,000 

100 

.50-watt vitr<*ous enamel tube.. 

200- watt vitreous enamel tube 

l-w^att wire wound 

1-watt wire wound 

10 

100,000 

18,000 

3,600 

Service test, box | 

1 

50,000 


produced by the electrostatic field existing between the terminal electrodes and 
between electrodes and the resistance element itself. Approximate analysis indicates 
that the effects produced by these elecstrostatic. fields associated with the resistor are 
equivalent to a lumped shunting capacity that increases with the length and diameter 
of the resistance unit.^ 

1 G. W. O. Howe« The Behavior of Righ Kesistanocs at High Frequenciea, TTtrelcaa EnQ,^ Vol. 12$ 
p 291, June, 1935, 
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The effective resistance of a composition resistor, considered independently of the 
equivalent shunting capacity, is influenced by two factors. Skin effect tends to make 
the resistance increase with frequency, whereas the capacity between conducting 
granules separated by the inert material in the mix tends to cause the resistance to 
drop with increasing frequency, ^ With carbon resistors, the second effect is far 
greater than the first, and the effective resistance falls off very greatly at high fre- 
quencies. The extent of this falling off depends upon the composition of the resistor, 
and in general tends to be greatest with units having high resistance. The behavior of 
a particular carbon resistor at high frequencies is shown in Fig. 9. 

Composition resistors of the filament or metal izttd type normally have a resistance 
that is much less affected by frequency than carbon resistors. This is because, first, 
the conductor is in the form of a thin tubular film so that skin effect is small, and. 



Frequency in K.C. 

Fig. 9. — Effort of frequency on the resistance of typical nietalized and carbon rosistors. 
showing the superior performance of the former type and the very pronounced falling off 
in resistance witli increase in frequency in the case of the carbon resistor. 

second, the small conductor cross section permits the use of higher conductivity mix 
containing proportionately less inert material than carbon resistors. In a typical 
inctalized resistor, the two opposing influences on the resistance are of the same order 
of magnitude, with one or the other predominating according to the frequency or con- 

Table 7. — Pekcentaoe Change in Effective Kf.^istance from Direct-current 

Vauues 

I.R.r\ Ceram ic-typ<\ Resistors (1-watt Size) 
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struction. Sonic experimental data on the high-frequency behavior of metalized 
resistors are shown in Table 7.^ The excellent behavior at extremely high frequencies 
is apparent. 

Nonreactive Wire-wound ReMstors . — Reactance effects associated with wire- wound 
resistors can be minimized by special winding arrangements. 

The inductance of a resistor is determined primarily by the number of turns of 
wire and the area inclosed by the individual turns. To keep the inductance low, each 
turn should inclose the minimum possible area, and the wire should have as many 
ohms per foot of length as possible so that the length required to obtain the desired 
resistance will be small. In addition, it is desirable that adjacent turns carry current 
in opposite directions so that the residual inductance of an individual turn is neutral- 
i/ed by the effect of adjacent turns. A low capacitive reactance associated with a 






BifHoir (h) Bifiloir series Slotted form 

Fig. 10. — Types of resistor windings that minimize reactive effects. 


resistor is obtained by arranging the winding in such a way that adjacent turns of 
wire have a low potential difference between them and are as far apart as possible. 

Methods that can be used to minimize tlie reactive effects associated with a 
resistor are shown in Fig. 10. The mica-card type of resistor uses a single-layer 
winding on a thin mica form provided with copper end strips that serve as terminals 
and reinforcing. A low inductance can be obtained bj'^ making the card very thin and 
using small wire to give a high resistance per turn.* The Ayrton-Perry type of 
resistor is constructed by winding a spaced layer of insulated wire on a thin strip, 
after which a second wire is wound in the opposite direction between turns of the first 
winding. The two windings are connected in parallel and thereby produce practically 
zero resultant magnetic effect. The distributc<l capacity is low, because adjacent 
turns have very little potential difference between them. The reversed-loop winding 
obtains low inductive effects by making a half hitch at the end of each turn and thus 
reversing the direction of current in adjacent turns. The winding of Fig. lOd accom- 

* Data by J. M. Miller and B. Salzberg, Measurement of Admittances at Ultra-high Frequenoiee* 
RCA Rev., Vol. 3, p. 486, April, 1939. 

* The inductance of windings on cards can be calculated by £q. (41) of this section. 
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plishes substantially the same result in a different way. It should be noted that in 
this winding the wire is passed through the slot only on the aUermUe times it comes to 
the slot. The fish-line type of resistor consists of a fine resistance wire wound over a 
silk cord that s(irves as a core, and the resulting “fish line** is then space-wound on a 
cylindrical form. The tape resistor is made by weaving the resistance wire into a 
fabric in which the wire serves as the weft and silk thread functions as the warp.^ 
The bifilar winding has negligible inductance, but the capacity is relatively large, 

because the bciginning and end of the resistance 
are close together. This capacity effetJt can be 
minimised to some extent by subdividing the total 
resistance into several bililar sections, as shown in 
Fig. 10/t. The slotted-form winding will have 
moderately low capacity because of the subdivision 
of the winding, and the inductance can be kept 
moderately low by reversing the direction of the 
winding in adjacent slots and by usir^ small wire 
to keep down the required size and the number of 
t urns. 

The mica-card, revcrscd-loop, and figure-eight 
types of resistors can I<e made to have very low 
phase angles and are the typos used in radio-fre- 
quency attenuators. The mi(*a-(uird, fish-line, and 
woven-tape types of construction are commonly 
used in decade resistance boxes designed to have a low phase angle at radio frequen- 
cies, particuhirly for tluj higli-n^sistaiice units. The Ayrton-Perry winding is also 
suitable for use at radio frequencies, particularly for resistances up to several thou- 
sand ohms. The simple bifilar winding is suitable at radio frequencies only for 
resistances so low tliat capacity effects arc of no importance. The slotted type of con- 
struction is used in very high resistance units whore only moderately low phase angle 
is essential, as in the case of voltmeter multipliers. 

A radically different arrangement that is suitable for providing a fixed lesistance 
having low reactance effects at very 
high frequencies is illustrated in Fig. 

11. Here the resistance element is a 
very short, straight length of fine wire 
in which the indiK^taiice is minimized 
by Tnounting this wire against a metal 
plab^ with only a tliin mica sheet for 
insulation. The shielding effect of the 
metal at high fr(*(piencies is such as to 
prevent the penetration of magnetic 
flux into the, metal, with a consequent 
virtual diminution of the magnetic field around the wire. Capacity is still present, 
but can be ininiinized by using a wire of such small diameter and high resistivity that 
only a short length is required. This type of construction is particularly suitable for 
resistances of the order of five to two hundred ohms, and has good resistance and 
reactance characterLstics to frequencies exceeding 10 me. The power-dissipating 
ability is reasonably large in spite of the small dimensions because of the proximity of 
the metal plates.® 


I per unit 



10 SL per unlf 



•Fig. 12, — Circuit arrangement of decade 
resistance box. 


Resisfance I MU mica 



Fig. 11.— Fixed resistor hav- 
ing low reactive tdects at very 
high frequencies. 


of vjirii)n8 typejs of weaves that may he used, see L. Behr and R. E. Tarpley, 
Ueuipi of noHistors for 1 rociHt High-frequency Measurements. Prnc. l.R.E. Vol. 20, p. 1101, July, 1932. 

inforni^UMi on tins type of resistance is given by D. B. Sinclair, Type 663 Resistor- A 
Standard for Use at High I’requencies, Gen. Rad. Exp., Vol. 13. p. 6, January, 1939. 
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Decade Resistance Boxes , — A decade resistance box consists of a number of individ- 
ual resistance units associated with switches so that the total resistance is adjustable in 
decade increments. Such boxes are used primarily in laboratory work and in test 
instruments. The usual circuit arrangement of a decade resistance box is shown in 
Fig. 12, where ten resistance units are connected in series to form a decade controlled 
by an eleven-point switch. The use of ten instead of nine resistance units provides an 
overlap between decades and is extremely desirable. 

The phase angle of a resistance box depends upon the characteristics of the individ- 
ual resistance units and upon the wiring, the shielding, and the capacities introduced by 

WOO 


the switches. When it is desired to keep the 
phase angle small, the resistance units must 
employ one of the nonreactive types of windings 
illustrated in Fig. 10, the switch and resistance 
units should be as compact as possible, and the 
wiring must bo carefully arranged. In partic- 
ular, the outgoing and return wires should be 
placed reasonably close together, as illustrated 
in Fig. 12 in order to minimize inductance 
effects. Even with the utmost precautions it 
is always found, however, that the inductance 
introduced by the connecting wires, and the 
extra shunting capacity produced by the leads 
and the switch, cause the phase angle of the 
resistance box to l)e much larger than that of 
the individual resistance units. The charac- 
teristics of the individual de<*.adc resistance 


900 

O— ^ 
o— o 
O— ^AA/S/yve O 
o— AAA/VVV— O 

500 

- o ■■■ 


^ Resistance units 
' mounted on 
rotating drum 


^200 
o— — VS/Uv— o 


Fio. 13. — Schematic diagram 
showing decade resistance box which 
is adjusted by rotating a drum to 
connect the appropriate resistance 
unit. * 


assemblies of a particular type available commercially arc given in Table 8.* 

The effect of the leads and switch can be minimized by rotating the resistance 
elements instead of the switch in the manner indicated schematically in Fig. 13. In 
this way, it is possible to keep the leads as short as possible, and also to reduce the 
capacity effects, because the unused resistance units are disconnected. Furthermore, 
by proper design, the inductance and capacity effcf^ts can be made independent of the 
value of resistance, which is of advantage in some cases. 


Table 8. — Oharacteristk^s of Commercial Decade Units fob Maximum Setting 

OF Decade 


Decade, 
ohms 
per step 

Accuracy 


Percentage error 
in resistance 

Percentage error 
in impedance 

of adjust- 
ment, 
per cent 

Tyi>e of winding 

Frequency, kc 

Frequency, 

kc 




100 

1,000 

5,000 

100 

1,000 

6,000 

0.1 

1.0 

10 

100 

1.000 

10,000 

1.0 

0.26 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Bifilar 

Ayrton-Perry 
Ayrf.on-Porry 
Ayrton-Perry 
Unifilar on mica 
Unifilar on mica 

0.1% 

0 

0 

0 

- 0.1 
-12 

5 % 

1 

0.5 

0.3 

-11 

ii'% 

0.7% 

0.2 

0 

0 

- 0.1 
-10 

2 % 
0.3 
-6 

6% 






The best resistance boxes have inclosed switches to protect the contacts from dust 
and are mounted in electrostatically shielding containers. In this way the resistance 

^ Further and more detailed information on the behavior of decade resiatanoe boxes b given by D. B. 
Sinoiair, Radio-frequency Clmraoteristics of Decade Resistors, Oen, Rad. Exp,, Vol. 16, p. 1, Decembers 
194a 
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of current at high frequencies is always of such a character as to reduce the flux link- 
ages. The difference between the low-frequency and high-frequency inductance is 
usually not great, however. 

8 . Self-inductance of Straight Conductors. — ^The self-inductance of an unclosed 
circuit is here taken as the indiictan<ie of the unclosed circuit considered as a part of 
a closed circuit. The total self-inductance of the (Closed circuit is equal to the sum of 
the self-inductances of all of its parts plus the sum of the mutual inductances of each 
one of the component parts on every other part. 



Fig. 15. — Sclf-influctanco of a straight round wire at high frequencies. 

Straight Round Wires . — The self-inductance of a round straight wire of length 
diameter d, and permeability /x is 

Lo = 0.00508i ^2.303 logic ^ ^ 4 ^ microhenrys (14) 

where Lq is the low-frequencj’' inductance and the dimensions are in inches. For 
wires of nonmagnetic materials such as copper, this becomes 

Lo = 0.005081 ^2.303 logi© ^ — 0.75^ microhenrys (15) 

For such very short lengths of wire that I < lOOd, a term d/2l should be inserted within 
the parentheses above. 
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As frequency increases, the inductance of a straight round wire assumes a limiting 
value of 


L * 0.005081 ^2.303 logio^ — microhenrys 


(16) 


Limiting values of inductance for various wire lengths and diameters are shown in 
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Fig. 10. — Skin-offect correction factor 6 as a function of wire diameter and frequency. 
Fig. 15. For intermediate frequencies, the inductance is 

L = 0.006081 ^2.303 logio^ - 1 + M*) microhemys (17) 

where 3 is ft ekin-eSeot factor that depends upon the same quantity * defined in EJq. 

(3)- 
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X coDBtant (18) 

where /is the frequency, p is the volume resistivity, and p the magnetic permeability. 
Values of 6 for copper wire, as determined by d and/, may be obtained from the nomo- 
gram of Fig. 16. To obtain from this chart the value of 6 for materials other than 
copper, an equivalent value of frequency, /' * /pc/p should be tdsied instead of the 
actual value of frequency /, where p<. is the resistivity of copper. The factor 5 
approaches the value of 0.25 for low frequencies. For high frequencies, h is inversely 
proportional to the square root of frequency, and approaches the value zero as the 
frequency becomes very large. 

The changes of inductance with frequency are comparatively small. Skin effect 
at very high frequencies decreases inductance from about 6 per cent for short wires to 
about 2 per cent for long wiies. 

Return Circuit of Two Parallel Round WireAi . — ^The self-inductance of a pair of 
parallel round wires carrying current in opposite directions, each having a length f, a 
diameter d, and spaced a distance D from one another (dimensions in inches), is 

L = 0.01016Z ^2.303 logic ^ rnicrohenrys (19) 


This neglects the inductance of the connecting link between the ends of the wires. As 
before, 6 is a skin-effect factor that may be determined from Fig. 16. 

Grounded Horizontal Round Wire . — ^The self-inductance of a wire of diameter d, 
length 1, height above ground placed horizontally, with the earth used as a return 
circuit, is 


+ 0.00508 4A* - Vi’ + d*/4^ + - 2h + gj microheairys 


( 20 ) 


The dimensions are in inches, and B has the' same meaning as above. In most applica- 
tions the diameter is very small compared with the length of the wire, and the preced- 
ing expression may be simplified to the following forms : 

For 2h/l ^ 1: 

L = 0.00508^ ^2.303 logic ^ microhonrys (21) 

For l/2h ^ 1: 

L = 0.00508Z ^2.303 logic J 0 + rnicrohenrys (22) 

Here P and Q are functions of 2h/l and*i/2^, respectively, which may be determined 
with sufheient accuracy from the values in Table 9. 

Further simplification is possible when the length is much greater than the height. 
The inductance per foot for this case is 


L = 0.1404 logic + 0*061 ia5 rnicrohenrys per foot (22o) 


Grounded Round Wiree in Parallel . — ^The formulas given here are for n parallel 
wires evenly spaced in a plane. The resultant expression depends upon the self- 
inductance of eatih wire and the mutual inductances between the wires. Exact 
expressions for this case are quite complicated. The following are approximate 
expressions accurate to about 1 per cent. 
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L — 1 1^ — ^ — 0.00254A; J microhenrys (28) 

where I is the length in inches, A; is a function of the number of wires n, as tabulated in 
Table 10, Li is the inductance per inch of a single grounded wire, as determined from 
the Eqs. (21) and (22) in the previous section, and Mi is the mutual inductance per 
unit length betweeswtwo adjacent wires, as determined from the following: 

For 2h/l ^ 1: 

“ T ” (2-303 log,. ^ -P +j^ (24) 

For l/2h g 1: 

Ml = ^ = 0.00508 ( 2.303 log,. 5 - 0 + j) (25) 

in which P and Q may be found from the values in Table 9. 


Table 9. — Values of P and Q in Eqs. (21), (22), (24), and (25) 


2h/l 

P 

l/2h 

Q 

0.0 

0.0000 


1.0000 


0.0975 


1.0499 


0.1900 


1.0997 

0.3 

0.2778 


1.1489 

0.4 

0.3608 

0.4 

1 . 1975 

0.5 

0.4393 

0.5 

1.2452 

0.6 

0.5136 

0.6 

1.2918 

0.7 

0.5840 

0.7 

1.3373 

0.8 

0.6507 

0.8 

1.3819 

0,9 

0.7139 

0.9 

1.4251 

1.0 

0.7740 

1 

1.0 

1.4672 


Straight Rectangular Bar . — The inductance at low frequencies of a straight rectan- 
gular 'bar of length A, width 5, and thickness c inches is 

U = 0.005081 ( 2.303 log,, g— + 0.5 + 0.2235 -j^) (26; 

The last term may be neglected for I > 50(6 + c). 

Table 10. — Values op k in Eq. (23) 
n k 

2 0 

3 0.308 

4 0.621 

5 0.906 

6 1.18 

7 1.43 

8 1.66 

9 1.86 

10 2.05 

11 2.22 

12 2.37 

13 2.51 

14 2.63 

15 2.74 

16 2.85 

17 2.95 

18 3.04 

19 3.14 

20 3.24 
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IndwAance of CtmcerUrtc Cable, — ^The low-froquency inductance is 

Zro = 0.140 logio ^ “h 0.015 niicrohenrys per foot (27) 

where ri is the radius of the outside of the inner conductor and r% is the radius of the 
inner side of the outer conductor. 

Return Circuit of Two Parallel Redangvlar Bars. — The low-frequency inductance of 
two parallel rectangular bars of length Z, width 5, breadth c, and center spacing D 

inches is 

U = 0.0101 6Z ( 2.303 logic 3 -^ + 1.5 
\ o -h c 

— y + 0.2235 microhenrys (28) 

The accuracy can bo increased slightly 
by taking D as the geometrical mean dis- 
tance between the wires. ^ 

9. Self-inductance of Single-turn 
Loops. Circular Ring of Circular Section. 
The inductance of a circular loop of diam- 
eter D of wire of diameter d inches is 

L = 0.01695/1 ( 2.303 logic ^ 

— 2 + microhenrys (29) 

In Fig. 17 is given a nomogram from 
which the limiting value of inductance 
at high frequencies may be obtained for 
any loop and wire diameter. The nomo- 
gram may be extended by making use of 
the fact that inductance is proportional to 
linear dimension. 

Circular Ring of Tubular Section. — ^The low-frequency inductance of a tube of 
inner diameter di and outer diameter d^, bent into a circle of mean diameter D inches, is 

L„ = 0.01595Z) [ 2.303 logic ^ - 1.75 - di») 

Fc" infinite frequencies this assumes the value 

Loo ~ 0.01 595i) ^2.303 logio^^ — 2^ microhenrys (31) 

Square of Round Wire . — The inductance of a square of side s of wire of diameter d 
Inches is 

L = 0.02032* ( 2.303 logic ^ ^ - 0-774 + m«) microhenrys (82) 

b 1 ^ K«*oinctrical mean diatance, see E. B. Rosa and F. W. Grover, Bur. Standards 

BvU., Vol. 8, p. 166, 1912. For parallel rectangular bars, the geometrical mean distance is slightly 
greater than the center distance. The difference is inappreciable when the cross-sectional dimensioiui 
V» small compared to the center spacing. 




4- 

u (15— 
-5 
;§ 

-O Ql-= 

oos-E 

Q02- 

Fig. 17. — High-frequency inductance of a 
circular loop. 
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Rectangle of Round Wire . — ^The inductance of a rectangle of sides si and Os and 
diagonal g of wire of diameter d inches is 

L « 0.02339 j^(si + e-i) logio^^ — si logjo (si + g) 

— 82logio («2 + (7) J + 0.01016 + 82) ) (33) 

+ 2 (^ + 0 — 2(si -h 82) J microhenrys j 


Rectangle of Rectangular Wire. — The low-frequency inductance of a rectangle of 
sides Si and S2 and diagonal g of rectangular wire of thickness h and width c, as shown 
in Fig. 18, with dimensions in inches, is 

Lo = 0.02339 r (si + 82) logio — si logio («i + fl^) — «2 logio (s2 + ^)1 

^ r "" . 1 

+ 0.01016 2g ^2 + c) microhenrys 

Simplified Loop Formula for Regular Figures . — Examination of the foregoing loop- 
inductance equations shows them to be of the 
same general form regardless of the shape. If I 
is the total perimeter of the figure, then the induce 
lance at high frequencies can be written as 

« 0.00508Z ^2.303 logio J microhenrys 

(35) 

The dimensions are in inches. Tlie quantity 9 is 
a constant that depends upon the shape of the 
loop.^ Values of 9 for the commonest regular 
figures are given in Talile 11. 

The above formula is fairly accurate when 
the perimeter of the figure is large comiiared to 
the wire diameter. For ordinary loop shapes it is correct to within 0.5 per cent. 

Table 11. — Values oe 9 fou Use in Eq. (35) 


Circle 9 — 2.451 

Regular octagon 9 =2.561 

Regular hexagon 9-2. 636 

Regular pentagon 9=2. 712 

Square 9 = 2.853 

Equilateral triangle 9 3.197 

Isosceles right-angled triangle 9 = 3.332 


10. Inductance of Single-layer Coils. Single-layer Solenoid of Round Wire . — ^The 
low-frequency inductance of a single-layer solenoid is given by* 



Fio. 13. — Rectangular loop of rec- 
tangular cross section. 


Lq = FnH microhenrys (36) 

' For the development, of the preceding expreHtdon, see V. I. Banhcnoff, Inductance of Oddly Shaped 
l.,oop8, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 16, p. 101.3, December, 1927. For an extciiHion of Bashenoff's work, see P. L. 
KalautarofT and V. I. Worobieff, Self Inductance of Polygonal Circuits, Proc. J.R.E., Vol. 24, p. 1686, 
December, 1936, which tabulates coiistauts for 61 polygonal shapes, including many with reentrant 
angles. 

9 This is a rearrangement of the well-known Nagaoka formula, which is frequently written in the 
2.54 X 0.03948 

form Ln «• j where X is a constant depending upon the ratio of diameter d to 

length I, Factor F in Eq. (.36) is ^2.64 X 0.03948 X , which is a function only of d/l. See E. B. 
Rosa and F. W. Grover, Bur. Standards BuU,t Vol. 8, p. 110, 1912. 
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XABLEi 12 . — ^ Values of F fob Use in Eq. ( 36 ) 


Diameter 

Length 

F 

Difference 

Diameter 

Itength 

F 

Difference 


0.0000000 


f 0.0004972 

3.00 

0.03228 

+ 0.00049 


0 0004072 


- - 0.0004888 

3.10 

0.03277 

+ 0.00048 


0.000986 


- 0.000481 

3.20 

0.03325 

+ 0.00047 

0.06 

0.001467 


- 0.000472 

3.30 

0.03372 

+ 0.00045 

0.08 

0.001030 


f 0.000465 

3.40 

0 . a 3417 

+ 0.00044 

0.10 

0.002404 

+ 0.000457 

3.50 

0.03461 

+ 0.00042 

0 12 

0 002861 

+ 0.000449 

3.60 

0.03503 

+ 0.00042 

0.14 

0.003310 

+ 0.000442 

3 70 

0.03545 

+ 0.00041 

0.16 

0.003752 

+ 0.000434 

3.80 

0.03586 

+ 0.00040 

0.18 

0.004186 

+ 0.000428 

3.90 

0.03626 

+ 0.00039 

0.20 

0.004614 

+ 0.000420 

4.00 

0.03665 


f - 0. 00038 

0.22 

0.005034 

+ 0.000413 

4.10 

0.03703 

.. 

-0 00037 

0.24 

0.005447 

4 0.000407 

4.20 

0.03740 


- 0.00036 

0.26 

0.005854 

+ 0.000400 

4.30 

0.03776 


- 0.00035 

0.28 

0.006254 

+ 0.000393 

4.40 

0.03811 

- 

1 - 0.00035 

0.30 

0.006647 

+ 0.000387 

4.50 

0.03846 

+ 0.00034 

0.32 I 

0.007034 

+ 0.000381 

4.60 

0.03880 

+ 0.00033 

0.34 1 

0.007416 

+ 0.000375 

4.70 

0.03913 

+ 0.00033 

0.36 

0.007790 

+ 0.000369 

4 80 

0.03946 

+ 0.00032 

0.38 

0.008159 

+ 0.000363 

4.90 

0.03978 

+ 0.00031 

0.40 

0.008622 

+ 0.000358 

5.00 

0.04009 

H 

hO . 00061 

0.42 

0.008883 

+ 0.000352 

5.20 

0 04070 

H 

hO . 00058 

0.44 

0.009232 

+ 0.000346 

5.40 

0.04128 

H 

hO . 00057 

0.46 

0.009578 

+ 0.000341 

5.60 

0.04185 

H 

hO . 00065 

0.48 

0.009019 

+ 0.000336 

5.80 

0.04240 

H 

hO . 00053 

0.60 

0 01026 

4 0 00081 

6.00 

0.04293 

+ 0.00051 

0.65 

0.01107 

+ 0.00079 

6 20 

0.04344 

+ 0.00050 


0.01186 

+ 0.00076 

6.40 

0.04394 

- i - 0. 00049 

0.65 

0.01262 

+ 0.00073 

6.60 

0.04443 

+ 0.00046 


0.01335 

+ 0.00071 

6.80 

0.04489 

+ 0.00045 

0.75 

0.01406 

4 0.00068 

7.00 

1 0.04534 

+ 0.00044 


0.01474 

+ 0.00066 

7.20 

0 04578 

+0 00043 

0.85 

0.01640 

+0 00064 

7.40 

0.04621 

+0 00043 


0.01604 

+ 0.00062 

7.60 

0.04664 

+ 0.00041 

0.05 

0.01666 

+ 0.00060 

7.80 

0.04705 

+ 0.00040 

1.00 

0.01726 

+0 00058 

8.00 

0.04745 

+0 00096 

1.05 

0.01784 

+ 0.00056 

8.50 

0.04840 

+ 0.00091 

1 10 

0 01840 

+ 0.00055 

. 9.00 

0.04931 

+ 0.00085 

1.15 

0 01895 

+0 00053 

9.50 

0.05016 

+ 0.00081 

1.20 

0.01948 

+ 0.00052 

10.00 

0.05097 



1 25 

0.02000 

+ 0.00050 

10.0 

0.05097 

+ 0.00151 

1.30 

0.02050 

+ 0.00049 

11.0 

0.05248 

+ 0.00138 

1.36 

0 02099 

+ 0.00048 

12.0 

0.05386 

+ 0.00128 

1.40 

0.02147 

+ 0.00046 

13.0 

0.05514 

+ 0.00119 

1.45 

0.02193 

+ 0.00045 

14.0 

0.05633 

+ 0.00110 

1.50 

0.02238 

+ 0.00044 

15.0 

0.06743 

+0 00102 

1.56 

0.02282 

+ 0.00043 

16.0 

0.06845 

+ 0.0096 

1.60 

0.02325 

+ 0.00042 

17.0 

0.05940 

+ 0.0090 

1 65 

0.02367 

+ 0.00041 

18.0 

0.06030 

+ 0.0086 

1.70 

0 02408 

+ 0.00040 

19.0 

0.06116 

+ 0.0081 

1 76 

0.02448 

4 

- 0.00030 1 

20.0 

0.06197 

+ 0.00161 

1.80 

0.02487 

4 

■ 0 . 00038 . 1 

22 0 

0.06348 

+ 0.00138 

1.85 

0.02525 

4 

- 0.00037 . 1 

24 0 

0.06486 

+0 00127 

1.90 

0.02562 

4 

■ 0.00037 1 

26.0 

0.06613 

+ 0.00119 

.96 

0.02599 

4 

- 0.00036 

28.0 

0.06732 

+ 0.00112 

2.00 

0 . 02^>5 

+ 0.00069 

30.0 

0.0684 

+ 0.0024 

2 10 

0.02704 

+ 0.00067 

35.0 

0.0708 

+ 0.0022 

2.20 

0.02771 

+ 0.00065 

40.0 

0.0730 

+ 0.0020 

2.30 

0.02836 

+ 0.00062 

45.0 

0 0750 

+ 0.0016 

2.40 

0.02898 

+ 0.00059 

50.0 

0.0766 

+ 0.0028 

2.50 

0.02957 

+ 0.00058 

60.0 

0.0794 

+ 0.0025 

2.60 

0.03015 

+ 0.00056 

70.0 

0.0819 

+ 0.0022 

2.70 

0.03071 

+ 0.00054 

80.0 

0.0841 

+ 0.0019 

2 . 80 

0.03125 

+ 0.00052 

90.0 

0.0850 

+ 0.0017 

2.90 

0.03177 

+ 0.00051 

100.0 

0.0877 
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where n is the number of turns, F a quantity that depends upon the ratio of the diam- 
eter to the length of the coil, and d is the diameter of the coll in inches. The quantity 
F is tabulated for a wide range of values of the ratio of (diameter /length) in Table 12 
and plotted in Fig. 19. 

Where great accuracy is required, a correction factor may be applied to Eq. (36) 
to take account of the fact that the coil is wound of spaced round wires rather than 
with a uniform current sheet. ^ This correction rarely exceeds 0.5 per cent, is greatest 
for widely spaced turns, and increases with the number of turns. 



A simple approximate formula for the low-frequency inductance of a single-layer 
solenoid is* 

Lq = (37) 


where r is the radius of the coil and I its length in inches. This formula is accurate 
to within one per cent for I > 0.8r, t.c., if the coil is not too short. 

Single-layer Solemyid of Wire of Rectangular Cross Section. — The low-frequency 
inductance is most conveniently given by 


where n 
d 
I 
c 

F 

B. 


Lq “ Fn^d 


(0.693 + B.) 


number of turns of the winding, 
diameter of the coil to center of winding, in. 
length of the coil, in. 
radial thickness of the wire strip, in. 


function of 


diameter 

length 


given in Table 12 and Fig. 19. 


function of - given in Table 13. 

radial thickness c of wire 


(38) 


* Radio InRtrumentH and Measurements, Rur. Standards Cire. 74, p. 253. 

» H. A. Wheeler, Simple Iiiductarioe Formulas for Radio Coils, I.R.E., Vol. 16, p, 1398, 
October, 1928. 
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It will be recognized that the first term gives the inductance of the equivalent solenoid 
of round wire and that tiie second is a correction for the fact that the wires are not 


round. 

Table 13. — Values op for Use in Eg. (38) 


He 


1 


He 

B. 

1 


11 

0.2844 

21 

0.3116 

2 

0.1202 

12 

0.2888 

22 

0.3131 

3 

0.1753 

13 

0.2927 

23 

0.3145 

4 

0.2076 

14 

0.2961 

24 

0.3157 

5 

0.2292 

15 

0 2991 

25 

0.3169 

6 

0.2446 

16 

0.3017 

26 

0.3180 

7 

0.2563 

17 

0.3041 

27 

0.3190 

8 

0.2656 

18 

0.3062 

28 

0.3200 

9 

0.2730 

19 

0.3082 

29 

0.3209 

10 


20 

0.3099 

30 

0.3218 


Single-layer Pobjgoiuil Coil. — The inductance of a singJe-layer poJygonal coil can 
be calculated from the formula for a single-layer 
solenoid, Eq. (30), by assuming that the polygonal 
coil is (Hpiivalent to a single-layer solenoid whose di- 
al net(T is equal to the mean of the radii of the cir- 
cumscTibed and inscribed circles of the polygon. 
1’hus if a solenoid of N sides has a circumscribed 
diameter d, then the equivalent solenoid diameter is 



d cos^ 


2N 


(39) 


Fro. 20.- 


-SinKle-li'iyer roctan- 
guloi' coll. 


The use of this equivalent diameter generally gives 
results accurate to within one per cent. The results 
become more accuratfi as tire number of side.*^ of the polygon increases. 

Single-layer Uecianijular Coil, — The low-frequency inductance is 


Lvt - pnHG + II) microhen rys (^40) 

where p ~ perimeter, 2(s] -f- .s’o). 

51 = length of short side, in. 

52 == length of long side, in. 

h ~ axial Ituigth of the coil, in. 
n = number of turns. 

(r — factor determined by Si/s2 and 6/s2 given in Fig. 21. 

II = factor determined by w and ,)Y.!rL . jjriven in Fig. 21. 

\ spacing between J ^ ^ 

( adjacent turns ) 

The foregoing expression is accurate only when the distance between turns is small 
compared to lln* short side of the coil. 

Single-lay(r Square Coil . — This is conveniently obtained by setting « S2 in the 
formula, Kq. (40), of the previous section. 

Winding \ cry Long Compared with Smallest Cross-sectional Dimension. — ^l^he low- 
frequency inductance of such a winding, irrespective of the shape of the cross section, is 

/>(! “ 0.0319 microhenrys 


(41) 
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where A is the area of the cross section in square inches, I is the length of the coil in 
inches, and n is the number of turns. 

Toroidal Coil of Circular Cross Sextion . — The low-frequency inductance of a 
toroidal coil of n turns with a winding of circular cross section of diameter d and a 


111 
HI 
klJ 




ggll! 

mmmmmmmmsSmmmmmmmi 


191 


Fio. 21. — Factors O and H for single-layer rectangular coil, used in Eq. (40). 

radius of revolution D/2 inches, as shown in Fig. 22, is 

Lo “ 0.01695n®[7^ — (/>» — d*)^-) microhenrys (42) 

For toroidal coils in which the turn diameter is much less than the toroid diameter 
(i.c., d < 0.1/)), the inductance is approximately 
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U 


0.007975 microhenrys 


(43) 


Toroidal Coil of Rectangular Cross Section , — When the axial depth of the winding 
is h and the inner and outer diameters di and inches, respectively, as shown in 

Fig. 23, the low-frequency inductance is 



Lo = 0.01170n*/i logio -7- microhenrys 

tti 


(44) 


Flat Spiral . — The low-frequency inductance of a 



Fio. 22. — Toroidal coil of 
circular cross section showing 
notation of Eq. (42). 


Fig. 23. — Toroidal coil of 
rectangular r3ross section illus- 
trating notation of Eq. (44). 


flat spiral of round wire of mean radius a and radial depth of winding c inches, as 
shown in Fig. 24, is conveniently expressed by 


Lo = an^K microhenrys (45) 

in which n is the number of turns and AT is s quantity depending upon a/c as given 
in Fig. 24. 



Fig. 24. — Factor K for flat spiral coil used in Eq. (45). 

An approximate formula for this type of inductance is’ 

aifii 

^^0 ^ (46) 

This formula is accurate to within 5 per cent for c > 0.2a. 

* See Wheeler, loc. eii. 
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The inductance of a flat spiral of flat ribbon is most readily found by using Eq. (51) 
for a short solenoidal multilayer coil. This gives results that are, in general, small 
by less than one per cent. 


Table 14. — Values op Correction Term A in Eq. (48) 


mm 

A 

Difference 

dID 

A 

Difference 


0.557 


0.20 

-1.053 

-0.051 

0.95 



0.19 

-1.104 

-0.054 

0.90 

9.452 


0.18 

-1.158 

-0.057 

0.85 

0.394 

-0.061 


-1.215 

-0.061 


0.334 

-0.065 

0.16 

-1.276 

-0.064 


0.269 



-1.340 

-0.069 

0.70 


-0.074 


-1.409 

-0.074 


0.126 



-1.483 

-0.080 



-0.087 


-1.563 

-0.087 

0.55 




-1.650 

-0.096 


-0.136 

-0.041 

0.10 

-1.746 

-0.105 


-0.177 


0.09 

-1.851 

-0.118 

0.46 

- 0.220 


0.08 

-1.969 

-0.133 

0.44 

-0.264 



- 2.102 



-0.311 

-0.048 


-2.256 


0.40 

-0.359 

-0.052 


-2.439 



-0.411 



-2.662 

-0.288 

0.36 





-0.405 

0.34 

-0.522 

-0.061 


-3.355 

-0.693 

0.32 







-0.647 





0.28 












0.24 






0.22 

-0.957 

-0.096 





Flat Rectangular Coil, — T'he low-frcqucncy inductance of a flat rectangular coil 
whose average dimensions are si and «2 with an average diagonal g ** V^si* + S 2 * 
wound of n complete turns of wire of diameter d with a pitch of winding Z), as shown 
in Fig. 25, is 

Lo = 0.02339W® j^(«i + S 2 ) logio - Si logic («i + g) - 8^ logic («* 4* fir) j 

/ Si 4- \ 

+ O.OlOlGn* (2^ - + 0.447»7> j 

— 0.01016n(si + S 2 )(il + B) microhenrys 

The dimensions are in inches. In the preceding, A and li are constants depending 
upon the wire spacing and number of turns, respectively. Values of A corresponding 
to various values of d/D are given in Table 14. Values of B corresponding to various 
values of n are given in Table 15. 

Flat Square Coil . — If « si * S 2 are set in the previous section, the expression 
for inductance reduces to 

to = 0.02032n«« 2.303 log,. 5 ^ + 0.2236 ^ + 0.726] 

— 0.02032twr(A + B) microhenrys 
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Table 15. — Values op Correction Term B in Eq. (48) 


[ 860.2 


Number of 
turns, n 

B 

N umber of 
turns, n 

B 

Number of 
turns, n 

B 

1 

0.000 

15 

0.286 

80 

0.326 

2 

0.114 

20 

0.297 

90 

0.327 

3 

0.166 

25 

0.304 

100 

0.328 

4 

0.197 

30 

0.308 

150 

0.331 

5 

0.218 

35 

0.312 

200 

0.333 

() 

0.233 

40 

0.315 

300 

0.334 

7 

0.244 

45 

0.317 

400 

0.335 

8 

0.253 

50 

0.319 

500 

0.336 

9 

0.260 

60 

0.322 

700 

0.336 

10 

0.266 

70 

0.324 

1,000 

0.336 


where 8 is the average lengtli of side, n is the number of turns, d is the diameter of the 
wire, D is the distance between turns, and A and B are constants that may be deter- 
mined from Tables 14 and 15. 



Fiu. 25.— Flat rectangular coil. 



Fig. 26. — ^l.iong multiple-layer coil 

aril nTt ftSrI nl 


11. Inductance of Multiple-layer Coils. Long Solcnoidal Form . — The low-fre- 
quency inductance of a long multiple-layer coil of solcnoidal form, 
as shown in Fig. 26, where h and a are the axial length and radial 
thickness of the winding, both measured to the outside of the 
wires, and a i.s the mean radius, is given by 

U = FnH - ^ - (0.693 + li.) microhenrys (49) 

The dimensions are in inches. Tt will be recognized that the first 
term of this expression is the equation for the inductance of a 
single-layer solenoid given in Eq. (36), F being the factor given in 
Table 12. The second*. term is a correction for the thickness of 
the winding with the quantity the same quantity given in 
Table 13, except that h/c is substituted for l/c in the table. 
I'he foregoing expression is generally accurate to within 0.5 per 
cent. 

If the insulation thickness is an appreciable fraction of the 
wire thickness, the following correction should be added : 

Mj - 0.03193an (2.303 log,„ ^ + O.lSs) microhenrys (50) 



multiple-layer coil 
of soienoidol form. 


where 7) is the distance between wire centers and d is the diameter of the bare wire 
in inches. This incremental correction increases as the insulation thickness increases. 
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Short Solenoidal Form . — The inductance of the multiple layer coil of the form 
shown in Fig. 27, in wliich h and c are the axial length and radial thickness of the 
winding measured to the outside of the winding, d the diagonal of the winding cross 
section, and a the mean radius, may be expressed in several ways. If n is the number 



0 0.2 Q4 0,6 0.8 1.0 1.2 (.4 

C, Radial depth of winding 
Cl* Mean radius of coil 


Fig. 28. — Factor 1 for use in Eq. (51) applying to multiple-layer coil of solenoidal form. 

of tiims, I the total length of the wire, and 1) the distance between centers of adjacent 
wires, then the low-freqiicncy inductance may be expressed by (dimensions in 
inches) 

Lq = I microhenrys (51) 

or 

Lo = ari^J microhenrys (52) 

where I and J are the factors given in Figs. 28 and 29, respectively, in terms of c/a 
and h/c. It will be observed that the maximum inductance is obtained from a given 
length of wire when the cross section of the winding is square and the side of the cross 
section is 0.662 times the moan coil radius. 

Where greater accuracy is desired than may be obtained from the curves of Figs. 28 
and 29, the following formulas may be used: 

For h > c: 

U - 0.03193a»* [2.303 (l + + ™) log.o | j,,] (63) 

where yi and 3/2 are constants depending upon h/c and given in Table 16 below. 
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--.= 0.02339(51 -f 52)w2r loKiov-^;~j'4rr;- logioC^i + ff) - (S2 -hff)] 

L i -t w ai *r »2 »i“r52 J 

+ 0.01016(»i + »s)n* 1^2 (-- -• ^ + 0-447 microhenrys 

If the insulation thickness is an appreciable fraction of the wire diameter, the correc- 
tion of Eq. (55) should be added. 

Square Coil of Rectangulxir Crone Section . — The inductance of a square coil may be 
obtained by settings! = S 2 = sin Eqs. (58) and (59). With this substitution, Eq. (59) 
simplifies to 

Lo = 0.04678sn» flogio,-^ - log,. 2.414s] 

r /-u 1 

-I- 0.02032sn* 0.914 + 0.2235 microhenrys 


12. Mutual Inductance and Coefficient of Coupling. — When the relative position of 
two inductances is such that lines of flux from one inductance link with turns of the 
other, the two inductances are said to be inductively coupled, and mutual inductance 
exists between them. Mutual inducitance may be defined in terms of the number of 
flux linkages in tlie second coil per unit current in the first coil, or vice versa. In 
practical units, the relation is 


flux linkages in second coil > 


produced by current in first coil) 
current in first coil 

(61a) 

flux linkages in first coil ) 


produced by current in second coil ) 
current in second coil 

(615) 


where M is the mutual inductance in henrys. 

Mutual inductance may also be* defined as the voltage induced in the second 
circuit when the current in the? first circuit is changing at a unit rate. If the current 
flowing ill the first circuit is sinusoidal, then the voltage indu<*ed in the second circuit is 

It's - ~ jcoMJi. (62) 

The negative of the ratio of the voltage induced in the second circuit to the current 
in the first circuit is (!alled th<; mutual impedance. That is 

%in — jo}M — 1 ^ (63) 

/ 1 


whore Zm is the mutual iini)(*dariee and the ejuantity — j indicates that the induced 
voltage lags the current by 90*’. Tlie concept of mutual impedance can be generalized 
to give tlie mutual impedance betw€»cn any two circuits coupled in any fashion no 
matter how (complex. The generalized mutual impedance is the vector ratio —Ei/h, 
wherf' /?2 is the voltage appearing across the opened terminals of the second circuit and 
/i is the (jurrent flowing in the first. 

Coefficient of Coupling . — The maximum value of mutual inductance that can exist 
between two coils of inductance Li and Lz is \/L\L 2 y which occurs when all the flux of 
one coil links with all the turns of the other. The ratio of the mutual inductance 
actually present to tin* maximum possible value that can occur is called the coefficient 
of coupling and is written as 


k 




(64) 


The coefficient of coupling fc is a dimeniiionlctis qtiaiiUty having a inaximum value of 1. 
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Closely coupled coils usually have a value of k of 0.5 or greater. Coils with a coefficient 
of 0.01 or less are said to be loosely coupled. 

Circuits may be coupled capacitively or resistively as well as inductively. In the 
general case the coefficient of coupling is the ratio of the mutual impedance, as defined 



above, to the square root of the product of the total self-impedances in the coupled 
circuits of the same nature as the coupling element. Thus, in general 


k 




( 66 ) 


whore the primes indicate that all impedances are of the sjiine kind. For circuits 
coupled resistively, as in Fig. 30a, the roefheient of coupling is 


k 


It„ 

VQt, + «») 


( 66 ) 


Similarly, for circuits directly coupled by a conunon inductance, as shown in Fig. 306, 
the coefficient of coupling is 


k 




\/ (Jj\ -f* 4“ Lm) 


(67) 


For circuits that arc directly coupled by a common capacity, as shown in Fig. 30c, the 
coefficient of coupling is 


_VCjCt__ 

VlCx +'c„)(c. + c«) 


( 68 ) 


Combinations of Inductances Involving Mutual Inductances. — The total self-induct- 
ance of combinations of inductances depends upon the self- and mutual inductances 
involved. The total inductance resulting from two inductances in series is 


Ij = Iji -f- Z#2 i 2il/ 


(69) 


where L\ and La are the self-inductances of the two coils and M is the mutual induct- 
ance between them. In general the total sclf-inductaru^e of a number of inductances in 
series is the sum of the self-inductances of all the components plus the algebraic sum of 
the mutual inductances of each one of the component parts to all the other parts. 

The total inductance resulting when two inductances are in parallel is 


JbiLj - 
Iji 4" lit 2A/ 


(70) 


13. Mutual Inductance between Straight Conductors. Two Parallel Wires Side by 
Side. — The mutual inductance between two straight parallel wires of the same length, 
as shown in Fig. 31, is given by 

Af - O.OOSOSf (2.303 logic 5-1+7) microhenrys ( 71 ) 
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where I is the length of the wire in inches and D is the distance between the wires. 
The formula assumes that the length of the wires is much greater than their spacing 
and that the effect of the cross section is unappreciable. 




->i<- I 7 


Fio. 31. — Two parallel 
wires side by side. 


Fia. 32. — Two wire segments in same line, 


Two Wire Segments in the Same Line End to End. — If the wire lengths are h and /* 
in inches, as shown in Fig. 32, the mutual inductance is 


M = 0.005850 logio — + U logio microhenrys 

BSSBSSSSSSSSSSSSSBSSSSSSSSSiSSS |SSS5SSBSSBS8$BS55S9 

<*-* l| ^ 


(72) 


Fig. 33. — Two wire segments in same line, 
ends separated. 


Two Wire Segments in the Same LinCf 
Ends Separated. — If the wire lengths are 
l\ and h in inches and the ends are sepa- 
rated a distance JD, as in Fig. 33, mutual 
inductance is 


M = 0.005850[(/, -\-l2+D) log^o ih + /2 + i>) + logio D 

— ih 4- D) logio (h + l>) — (h + I>) logio ik + />)] microhenrys 

Two Parallel Segments. — The mutual inductance for this case is 

M - 0.00294 [i, log,. + l.log,. (g^;)+ .1*. (|j; X I;;;)] 

— 0.00254f**M — ri3 + r 28 — r24) microhenrys 


(73) 


(74) 


where 


where 


Ek.n 


r ^ti: 

Tkn T km 


ri4 = V®* 4- (^1 4" h 4" < 5 )* 
Tig “ ^2 4" etc. 


and the other symbols are the lengths and distances indicated in Fig. 34 in inches. 
/ ^5 6 ; 2 5 



Fig. 34. — Two paralit'I wire segments. Fio. 35. —Two overlapping parallel 

wire HpflrmAnfti 


The formula of Eq. (74) holds for c ■» 0, but not when one wire overlaps the other. 
When the wires overlap, as in Fig. 35 

M =* Ma,ed 4“ Mbe 4" Mbd microhenrys (76) 

where M a,cd is calculated by Eq. (74), using e * 0, using the length 1-2 for fi, and 
using the length 4-6 for h. Similarly, for Mbdi use c = 0, length 2-3 for h, 
length 6-6 for h. Mho is calculated from (71). 
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Two Parallel Symmetrically Placed Wires * — ^Por the configuration of Fig. 36, the 
mutual inductance is 

. . + «. + V(lr + i,)r±A*\ 


O.OOIOS I. «• te") 

. or.o/1 1 » \ 1 -h ^2 + \/yi + W* + D* 

+ 2.3030, + U) log.. ^ ^ 

+ V01 — Is)* + “ V 0 i + It)* + microhenrys 

where the dimensions are in inches.^ 


(76) 




Fig. 36. — Two parallel 
ByiiHiieirically placed 
wires. 



Fig. 38.- -Two concentric Fio. 37. — Factor 2.54Ar for use in Eq. (77) 
circles. applying to two parallel coaxial circles. 


14. Mutual Inductance between Single-turn Coils. Two Parallel Coaxial Circles, 
The mutual inductance between two parallel coaxial circles having the configuration 
shown in Fig. 36 is given by 

M = 2.54 N 's/Aa microhenrys (77) 

where A is the radius of the large circle in inches, a is the radius of the small circle, 
and N depends upon ri/r 2 , as given in Fig, 37 and Table 17. The quantities ri and r^ 
are, respectively, the longest and the shortest distances between points on the circum- 

» For formulas for wire segments in positions other than given here, see Hak, op. cit., p. 81, 1938; 
V. I. Bashenoff, Mutual Inductance of Circuits o< Arbitrary Form, Elektrotech. u, Machinenbau, p. 
1027. 1929. 
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forences of the two circles. Their ratio in terms of the circle radii and spacing is 



Two Concentric Circles . — ^'fhe mutual indmstance of any two concentric circles of 
diameters D 2 and Di turned so that the angle between their planes is ^ as in Fig. 38 
may be expressed by 

M » 0.00254^2^ microhenrys (79) 


whe^re Dt is the diameter of the larger circle in inches and depends upon the ratio 
of diameters Ih/Di, and the angle as given by the curves of Fig. 39. For a ratio 



Cos B 

Fig. 39. — Factor for use in Eq. (70) applying to two concentric circles. 


of diameters of 0.55, the mutual inductance is almost exactly proportional to the angle 
between the planes of the circles.^ 

Formulas are also available for the mutual inductance between two circles of any 
size in any arbitrary relative position.® Thesr formulas tend to be quite complex, 
being usually given as a series expansion of spherical harmonics. 

Two Equal Parallel Coaxial Jl€ctangUs % — Two equal paralh^l coaxial rectangles 
having the configuration shown in Fig. 40, with sides of length Zj and I 2 in inches and 
spacetl a distance /), have a mutual inductance given by 


M = 0.02339 


+ U (l<'g 


U + y<.M - y 

Zi + \/ Zi® 4' Z 2 ® + 

h 4 - y/T?Tp 


VT? + Z> ® 

1) 


X - 


VZ7T77®' 


)] 


(80) 


+ 0.02032 (V/i* + V +~w® - Vh* + i>* - Vi? + W microhenrys 


1 Hak, op. dt., p. 78, 1938. 

* Hak, op. c%t., p. 77; Snow, Mutual Laduciamte of Any Two Circles, Bur, Standards J our. 

Research, Vol. 1. p. 531. October, 1928. 
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Table 17 . — ^Values op N von Use in Eq . ( 77 ) 


rt/ri 

N 

Difference 

ra/ri 

N 

Difference 




0.30 

0.008844 

- 0.000341 

0.000 

00 


0.31 

0.008503 

- 0.000328 

0.010 

0.05016 

- 0.00120 

0.32 

0.008175 

- 0,000314 

0.011 

0.04897 

- 0.00109 

0.33 

0.007861 

- 0.000302 

0.012 

0.04787 

- 0.00100 

0.34 

0.007559 

- 0.000290 

0.013 

0.04687 

- 0.00093 

0.35 

0.007269 

- 0.000280 

0.014 

0.04594 

- 0.00087 

0.36 

0.006989 

- 0.000270 

0.015 

0.04507 

- 0.00081 

0.37 

0.006720 1 

- 0.000260 

0.016 

0.04426 

- 0.00148 

0.38 

0.006460 

- 0.000249 

0.018 

0.04278 

- 0.00132 

0.39 

0.006211 

- 0.000241 

0.020 

0.04146 

- 0.00119 

0.40 

0.005970 

- 0.000232 

0.022 

0.04027 

- 0.00109 

0.41 

0.005738 

- 0.000225 

0 024 

0.03918 

- 0.00100 

0.42 

0.005514 

- 0.000217 

0.026 

0.03818 

- 0.00093 

0.43 

0.005297 

- 0.000210 

0.028 

0.03725 

- 0.00086 

0.44 

0.005087 

- 0.000202 

0.030 

0.03639 

- 0.00081 

0.45 

0.004885 

- 0.000195 

0.032 

0.03558 

- 0.00076 

0.46 

0.004690 

- 0.000189 

0.034 

0.03482 

- 0.00071 

0.47 

0.004501 

- 0.000183 

0.036 

0.03411 

- 0.00068 

0.48 

0.004318 

- 0.000178 

0.038 

0.03343 

- 0.00064 

0.49 

0.004140 

- 0.000171 

0.040 

0.03279 

- 0.00061 

0.50 

0.003969 

- 0.000166 

0.042 

0.03218 

- 0.00058 

0.51 

0.003803 

- 0.000160 

0.044 

0.03160 

- 0.00055 

0.52 

0.003643 

- 0.000156 

0.046 

0.03105 

- 0.00053 

0.53 

0.003487 

- 0.000150 

0.048 

0.03052 

- 0.00051 

0.54 

0.003337 

- 0.000146 

0.050 

0.03001 

- 0.00226 

0.55 

0.003191 

- 0.000141 

0.060 

0.02775 

- 0.00191 

0.56 

0.003050 

- 0.000137 

0.070 

0.02584 

- 0.00164 

0.57 

0.002913 

- 0.000133 

0.080 

0.02420 

- 0.00144 

0.58 

0.002780 

- 0.000128 

0.090 

0.02276 

- O . CK)128 

0.59 

0.002652 

- 0.000125 

0.100 

0.02148 

- 0.00116 

0.60 

0 .. 002527 

- 0.000120 

0.11 

0.02032 

- 0.00104 

0.61 

0.002407 

- 0.000117 

0.12 

0.01928 

- 0.00096 

0.62 

0.002290 

- 0.000113 

0.13 

0.01832 

- 0.00089 

0.63 

0.002177 

- 0.000109 

0.14 

0,01743 

- 0.00082 

0.64 

0.002068 

- 0.000106 

0.15 

0.01661 

- 0,00075 

0.65 

0.001962 

- 0.000103 

0.16 

0.01586 

- 0.00071 

0.66 

0.001859 

- 0.000099 

0.17 

0.01515 

- 0.00066 

0.67 

0.001760 

- 0.000096 

0.18 

0.01449 

- 0.00062 

0.68 

0.001664 

- 0.000093 

0.19 

0.01387 

- 0.00059 

0.69 

0.001571 

- 0.000090 

0.20 

0.01328 

- 0.00055 

0.70 

0.001481 

- 0.000087 

0.21 

0.01273 

- 0.00052 

0.71 

0.001394 

- 0.000084 

0.22 

0.01221 

- 0.00050 

0.72 

0.001310 

- 0.000081 

0.23 

0.01171 

- 0.00047 

0.73 

0.001228 

- 0.000078 

0.24 

0.01124 

- 0.00045 

0.74 

0.001150 

- 0.000076 

0.25 

0.010792 

- 0.000425 

0.75 

0.0010741 

- 0.0000731 

0.26 

0.010366 

- 0.000408 

0.76 

0.0010010 

- 0.0000704 

0.27 

0.009958 

- 0.000388 

0.77 

0.0000931 

- 0.0000680 

0.28 

0.009570 

- 0.000371 

0.78 

0.0000863 

- 0.0000643 

0.29 

0.009199 

- 0.000355 

0.79 

0.0000797 

- 0.0000628 
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Table 17. — ^Values of N fob Use in Eq. (77). — {Cordinued) 


ra/ri 

N 

DiflFerence 

r*/ri 

N 

Difference 


0.0007345 

-0.0000604 


0.00008107 

-0.00000494 


0.0006741 

-0.0000579 


0.00007613 

-0.00000482 


0.0006162 

-0.0000555 

Hiifl 

0.00007131 

-0.00000470 


0.0005607 

-0.0000531 


0.00006661 

-0.00000458 

0.84 

0.0005076 

-0.0000507 

■iifl 

0.00006202 

-0.00000446 

0.85 

0.0004569 

-0.0000484 

0.960 

0.00005756 

-0.00000436 

0.86 

0.0004085 

-0.0000460 

0.962 

0.00005320 

-0.00000421 

0.87 

0.0003625 

-0.0000437 

0.964 

0.00004899 

-0.00000409 

0.88 

0.0003188 

-0.0000413 

0.966 

0.00004490 

-0.00000397 

0.89 

0.0002775 

-0.0000389 

0.968 

0.00004093 

-0.00000383 

0.90 

0.0002386 

-0.0000365 

0.970 

0.00003710 

-0.00000370 

0.91 

0.0002021 

-0.0000341 

0.972 

0.00003340 

-0.00000356 

0.92 

0.0001680 

-0.0000316 

0.974 

0.00002984 

-0.00000341 

0.93 

0.0001364 

-0.0000290 

0.976 

0.00002643 

-0.00000327 

0.94 

0.0001047 

-0.0000263 

0.978 

0.00002316 

-0.00000312 

0.95 

0.00008107 

-0.00002351 

0.980 

0.00002004 

-0.00000296 

0.96 

0.00005756 

-0.00002046 

0.982 

0.00001708 

-0.00000278 

0.97 

0.00003710 

-0.00001706 

0.984 

0.00001430 

-0.00000262 

0.98 

0.00002004 

-0.00001301 

0.986 

0.00001168 

-0.00000242 

0.99 

0.00000703 

-0.00000703 

0.988 

0.00000926 

-0.00000223 

1.00 

0.00000 

1 

0.990 

0.00000703 

-0.00000201 



1 


0.00000502 

-0.00000177 





0.00000326 

-0.00000148 





0.00000177 

-0.00000115 





0.00000062 

-0.00000062 


Two Eqvxtl Parallel Squares , — If I is the side of each of two squares spaced a dis- 
tance D inches, then Kq, (80) becomes 


M 


0.04678 (l log. X 

V I + y/2l^ + / 

+ 0.02032 (■\/2a* + />• — 2 y/ a* + D* + D) microhcnrys 

7 


(81) 




Fig. 40. — ^Two equal parallel 
coaxial rectangles. 


Fig. 41. — Coiilanar rectangles 
with parallel sides. 


Coplanar Rectangles with Parallel Sides . — If the two rectangles have their sides 
numbered as in Fig. 41, then 

M ■» Jlfi 5 -f M 2 » + Mt7 "f Mii — Mi7 — M 28 — Mti — Mm microhenrys (82) 
If the rectangles are concentric 

ilifu M%2 =a Mmi il/ 17 » Mtif M 28 Mm% 
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80 that 

M » 2(Mifi + Mae) — 2 (Mi 7 + Mas) microhenrys (83) 

If the figures are concentric squares 

M « 4(Mis - Mit) (84) 

The separate terms are calculated by Eq. (76) if the sides are symmetrically placed. 
If they are not symmetrically placed, the terms are calculated by Eqs. (76) and (74). 


Cooxicil Solenoids not Concentric 



\< ^2- H 

Pio. 42. — Coaxial solenoids not con- 
centric. 


Coaxial Concentric Solenoids-Outer Coil the Lon9er 
1^ 2X >1 



Fig. 43. — Coaxial concentric solenoids, outer 
coil the longer. 


16. Mutual Inductance between Single-layer Solenoids. Coaxial Coih Not Con- 
centric, — When the configuration is as shown in Fig. 42, the mutual inductance is 
given by 

M = 0.02505 (K,ki + KJct + KJe,) microhenrys (85) 

where a » smaller radius, measured from the axis of the coil to the center of the 
wire, in. 

A sa larger radius, measured in the same way, in. 

*>l « length of coil of smaller radius =** number of turns times pitch of winding, 
in. 

2x « length of coil of larger radius, measured in the same way, in. 

Tit and 712 ^ total number of turns on the two coils. 


a;i = D — ri = V»i* -f 

X2 == D + X, r2 — 



D = axial distance between centers of coils, in. 

Coaxial Concentric Coils — Ovler Coil the Longer. — For coils having the configuration 
shown in Fig. 43 and for symbols having the significance shown (measured in inches), 
the mutual inductance is given by 

M = 0.0501 5-^2* 1^1+ ^3 — 4 j microhenrys (86) 

A simple approximate expression for the coefficient of coupling for coils having 
the configuration of Fig. 43 is given by 

oH 
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Coaxial Conceniric Solenoids— Outer Coil the Shorter , — When the coils have the 
configuration shown in Fig. 44, mutual inductance is again given by Eq. (86), pro- 
vided g is defined as indicated in Fig. 44 and all dimensioTis are in inches. 

Discussion of Formulas , — In the preceding formulas for the mutual inductance 
between solenoids, the expressions involve differences between quantities of nearly 
the same size. To obtain a high degree of accuracy it is hence necessary to carry out 
the calculations with a considerable number of significant figures. Other formulas 
are also available for calculating the mutual inductance of solenoids in which the 
calculatioTKS are not so exacting but involve a greater number of terms, ^ Where great 
accuracy is not demanded and many calculations are to be made, time can be saved 
by using a combined graphical and computational method. Formulas are also 


available for other cases of mutual inductance between solenoids than those given 


here.® These are invariably quite complex, involving 
elliptic integrals or series expansions with spherical 
harmonics. 

16. Mutual Inductance between Multilayer Coils. 

Two Coaxial Circular Coils of Small Rectangular Cross 

Cooixi«l Cottcen+nc Solenoids -Outer Coil the Shoriwr 




Fig. 44. — Coaxial concentric solenoids, 
outer coil the shorter. 


Fig. 45. — Two coaxial 
circular coils of small rec- 
tangular cross section. 


Section . — For coils having the approximate configuration shown in Fig. 45, the 
mutual inductance is given by 

M 711712^0 microhenrys (88) 


where ni and n^ are the number of turns of the two coils and Mo is the mutual induct- 
ance of the coaxial circles located at the centers of the cross sections of the two wind- 
ings. Thus if a is the mean radius in inches of the small coil and A is the mean radius 
of the large coil and D the distance between their planes, the value of Mo is that 
computed by Eq. (77) and Table 17 for the two coaxial circles thus defined. This 
formula is beat suited for coils with square cross section and gives results in error by 
less than 0.5 per cent, even with relatively large cross-sectional dimensions, except 
when the coils are close together. 

Two Coaxial Circular Coils of Rectangtiar Cross Section . — For coils whose cross- 
sectional dimensions are relatively large, compared to the coil diameters, as shown in 
Fig, 46, the mutual inductance is given by 

r iMi^. 4 . Mu. + Mu. + Mu.) 

*• T (89) 

+ (Mv2 + Mvi -f" Mva H- M\fh) — 2JW11. I microhenrys 

1 H. B. Dwight and F. W. Grover, Some Series Formulas for Mutual Inductance of Solencnds, EUc, 
Eng., Vol. 56, p. 347, March, 1937; F. W, Grover, Tables for the Calculation of the Mutual Inductance 
of Any Twq Coaxial Single-layer Coils, Proc. IJi.E., VoL 21, p. 1039, July, 1933. 

* F. W. Grover, Mutual Inductance of Coils not Coaxial, Communicaiionat Vol. 18, p. 10, August, 
1938. See also Chester Snow, Mutual Inductance of Concentric Solenoids, Bur, Standarda Jour. 
Heaearckf Vol. 1, p. 531, 1928- 
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where the various terms represent the mutual inductance between the coaxial circles 
corresponding to the subscripts as indicated in Fig. 46. The separate terms are 
calculated by Eq. (77) and Table 17.^ 


12 * 




Fig. 46. — Two coaxial circular Fio. 47. — Two identical coaxial coils, 
coils of rectangular cross section. 


Two Identical Coaxial Coils . — Wlien the coils are identical and of rectangular cross 
section, as shown in Fig. 47, the mutual inductance is given by 

M - (Moi + Moi -f ilfo4 + Moi — Moj) microhenrys (90) 

where n is the number of turns per coil and the separate terms are the mutual induct-* 
ances between the coaxial circles corresponding to the subscripts, as indicated in the 
figure. As before, the separate terms are calculated by Eq. (77) and Table 17. 

Two Coils of Equal Diameter . — When the coils are of equal diameter and radial 
depth but of different lengths, as shown in Fig. 48, the mutual inductance is given by 

M “ {2M\v + M\v + Mw + Mvi + Mvh) microhenrys (91) 

where Wi and are the number of turns of the two coils and the M terms are the 
mutual inductances between the coaxial (tinJes 
corresponding to the subscripts as indicated in the 
figure as calculated by hJq. (77) and Table 17. 

COILS WITH AIR CORES 

17. Types of Windings Used in Air-cored 
Coils. — Most air-cored coils are single or multilayer 
arrangements wound on cylindrical forms. Other 
types occasionally used are toroids, flat spirals (or Fig. 48.— Two coaxial coils of 
disks), and single or multilayer windings on square, equal diameter, 

hexagonal, etc., forms. 

Single-layer coils arc used to provide inductances for resonant circuits at broadcast 
and higher frequciKiies and for radio-frequency choke coils at very high frequencies. 
Multilayer coils are used when a large inductance is to be obtained in a small space. 
Such coils are employed in resonant circuits at broadcast and lower frequencies, as 
radio-frequency choke coils and as inductance standards for audio frequencies. 



> Hak, op. eit., p. 61. 1938. 
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18 . Losses in Air-cored Coils at Radio Frequencies. Method of Expresaing 
Losses . — Coil losses can be expressed in terms of the equivalent series resistance in 
terms of power factor of the coil, or in terms of the ratio <aL/R » Q, The coil power 
factor and Q are related by the equation 

Power factor * --~r.==L===== (92) 

Vo* + 1 

When 0 > 5, the power factor can be taken as 1/0- 

Factors Contributing to Coil Losses . — ^The equivalent series resistance of a coil is 
greater than the d-c resistance at all but the very lowest frequencies, as a result of:* 
(1) skin effect in the conductor that modifies the current distribution over the cross 
section of the individual conductor; (2) proximity effect with respect to adjacent con- 
ductors in the coil, which produces an additional modification in the current distribu- 
tion; (3) losses in dielectrics in the vicinity of the coil, particularly in the coil form; 
(4) eddy-current losses in neighboring metal objects. These effects tend to increase 
with frequency, with the result that the ratio (taL/R =* Q varies only slowly with 
variations in frequency. 

Q of Single-layer Coils . — ^The Q of a single-layer coil depends upon the frequency, 
size, and shape of the coil, and such constructional details as the number of turns, 
size, and character of the wire, etc. With a given coil, the Q, as observed experi- 
mentally, varies somewhat with frequency and goes through a broad maximum at a 
frequency that is usually either in or near the working frequency range of the coil. 
With a given inductance and coil diameter, the Q is maximum when the ratio 
(length) /(diameter) is of the order of although the relation is not at all critical. 
With everything fixed except the size of wire, it is usually found that maximum Q is 
obtained with wire somewhat smaller than the largest that couhi be used in the 
available space. When the size of a coil is increased while maintaining the inductance 
and shape constant, the Q will be roughly proiwrtional to square root of the coil 
diameter, provided the wire diameter is always maintained at the optimum value. 

Edgewise-wound strip and ribbon conductors are sometimes used in large single- 
layer and pancake coils, respectively. Such cbnductors can be expected to give lower 
Q than solid wire of the same surface area, but if the dimensions arc large and the 
strip or ribbon of ample cross section, the losses will still be low. 

Litz wire gives a higher Q than solid wire at the lower radio frequencies, while at 
very high frequencies solid wire is as good as or better than litz. The frequency at 
which litz loses its advantage depends upon circumstances, but is normally of the 
order of 1,000 to 2,000 kc. The proper size of litz wire to use depends upon the 
frequency and coil construction, and, in general, does not have the same cross section 
as does the corresponding solid wire of optimum proportions. The effect of broken 
or insulated strands in a coil wound with^litz wire is far less than the loss in d-c 
eonductivity. 

The form, binder, etc., used with single-layer coils have relatively little effect 
upon the losses, except possibly at very high frequencies, provided the dielectrics 
involved do not absorb moisture. Thus bakelite, polystyrene, isolantite, etc., are 
quite satisfactory, whereas untreated paper or cardboard is not. Experiments 
indicate that there is no unusual advantage, even at very high frequencies, of using 
types of construction such as ‘^basket-weave” coils, in which the amount of dielectric 
associated with the coil is reduced to the barest minimum. 

1 Considerable attention is sometimes paid to coil proportions that have the lowest possible d-c 
resistance. Such considerations are. however, of little significance at radio frequencies because of 
•kin and proximity effect. Their only usefulness is in connection with inductances for low frequencies, 
■uoh as standard inductances for audio-frequency bridge work. 
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Table 18. — Values op the Functions H and Q 
d - dia mete r of wire, cm; p * resistivity, cgs units; / « frequency, cycles per sec; 
a; = xd ’>JWrp- For copper of resistivity 1,700 cgs units x = 0.1078 A y/j 




Table 19. — Values of u for Single-layer Solenoids of Many Turns (Spaced) 
1) = diameter of coil 
h = length of coil 

Ui = contribution of radial component of field 
1/2 = contribution of axial component of field 
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where H « resistance ratio of wire when isolated, as given by Table 4 (or Table 18)* 
G * proximity efifect factor, given by Table 18. 
u =» a constant given by Table 19 or 20 . 

j ! wire diameter 

” spacing between centers of adjacent turns 
This equation holds for single-layer solenoids having many turns provided u is obtained 
from Table 19 and do/c ^ 0.6 (t.c., turns not too closely spaced^. It also applies to 
colls having a few spaced turns provided the length is small compared with the 
diameter and u is obtained from Table 20. 


Table 20. — Values op u for Single-layer Solenoids op Few Turns (Spaced) 




4 










1.80 









Table 21. — Values op a, jS, 7 in Eg. (94)* 


do/c 

X == 1 

X = 2 

X * 3 

a 


T 

a 

a 

y 

a 

a 

y 


1.01 

1.02 

0.96 

1.09 

1.34 

0.67 

1.31 

2.29 

0.49 

0.9 

1.00 

1.02 

0.97 

1.06 

1.29 

0.72 

1.20 

1.99 

0.55 



1.02 

0 98 

1.04 

1.23 

0.78 

1.13 

1.73 

0.62 

0.7 


1.02 

0.98 

1.02 

1.18 

0.83 

1.08 

1.52 

0.68 

0.6 


1.01 

0.99 

1.00 

1.13 

0.87 

1.04 

1.36 

0.75 

0.5 


1.01 

0.99 


1.09 

0.91 

1.02 

1.24 

0.82 



1.01 

0.99 


1.06 

0.94 

1.01 

1.14 


0.3 


1.00 

1.00 


1.04 

0.97 

1.00 

1.06 

0.93 






1 01 

0.99 


1.03 

0.97 

0.1 





l.OO 

1.00 


1.01 

0.99 


do/c 

X = 4 

X = 5 

X as 00 

a 


y 

a 


y 

a 


y 


1.43 

3.61 

0.43 

1.50 

4.91 

0.41 

1.71 

inf. 

Bpi 

0.9 

1.30 

2.75 

0.49 

1..37 

3.39 

0.46 

1.55 

12.45 


0.8 

1.21 

2.12 

0.55 

1.25 

2.48 

0.53 

1.41 

4.83 


0.7 

1.12 

1.71 

0.02 

1.15 

1.94 

0.60 

1.27 

2.87 

0.52 


1.07 

1.51 

0.70 

1.09 

1.60 

0.68 

1.16 

2.03 


0.5 

1.03 

1 .32 

0.78 

1.04 

1.37 

0.76 

1.08 

1.59 

0.69 


1.02 

1.19 

0.85 

1.02 

1.22 

0.84 

1.03 

1.33 

0.78 

0.3 

1.00 

1.10 

0.91 

1.00 

l.ll 

0.90 

1.01 

1.17 

0.87 



1.04 

0.96 


1.05 

0.96 

1.00 

1.07 

0.94 

0.1 


1.01 

0.99 


1.01 

0.99 


1.02 

0.98 


* X has the same meaning os in Tables 4 and 18. 


1 At frequencies such that H does not differ greatly from unity, the formula holds even when the 
spacing is lejs. 
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With closely wound coils having very many turns of solid wire, the resistance ratio 
for any spacing between turns, even very close spacing, is 

<«, 

where a, /3, and y depend on (do/c) and are given by Table 21, Ui and depend upon 
the ratio of length to diameter of the coil, as in Table 19, and the remaining notation is 
as in Eq. (93). 

At very high frequencies, P^qs. (93) and (94) reduce to the following: 

For Eq. (93), assuming copper wire: 

A-c resistance /jr-. f- ,1 % 

^ L ^ + 2 " (7) J 

For Eq. (94), assuming copper wire: 

A-c resistance rr . x 


Here do is the wire diameter in centimeters. The factor ^ is given in Table 22, and 
depends upon the ratio of coil length to diameter and upon the closeness of the winding. 

When litz wire is used, the resistance ratio of single-layer coils of many turns not too 
closely spaced is 


A-c resistancic 
D-c resistance 




where do =“ diameter of cable. 

e »» spacing between centers of adjacent turns, 
d, =* diameter of individual strand of cable, 
n — number of strands in (?able. 
k * constant depending on n, given in Table 23. 

G and H are the same as above, except that x in Table 18 is evaluated for 
the diameter of the individtuil strand. 


Table 22. — Values of Faci’or ^ m }5 q. (94a) 
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Calculation of Copper Losses in Multilayer CoUs . — Butterworth has also derived 
a formula for the a-c/d-c resistance ratio of multilayer coils having many turns not too 
compactly wound. For solid wire one has 



D 

b 



D 


Fio. 61.— Values of constant K in Eqs. (96) and (97) for multilayer coils, 
where K ^ & constant depending upon the type of winding, obtainable from Fig. 61. 
b * axial length of winding. 

D *» over-all diameter. 
m ■« number of layers. 
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For a toroid of circular cross section (Fig. 526), 

Q for optimum p - 52.16 s/f (99) 

The dimensions in these equations are in centimeters, and the frequency / is in 
megacycles. 

Practical Usefulness of Formulae for Calculating Copper Losses . — Equations (93) to 
(99) take into account only the copper losses resulting from skin and proximity 
effects. At frequencies somewhat less than that giving maximum Q, these losses 
represent nearly the entire loss of energy in the coil. At higher frequencies, dielectric 
losses become important and lower the Q.^ 

The chief value of the formulas for calculating losses is in indicating the relative 
effect that such factors as size, shape, wire size, and other proportions have upop 


fr.) 



Fio. 52. — Toroidal coils wound with strip conductor that is curved to follow the surface 
of revolution formed by the toroid. 


the coil Q. These formulas will satisfactorily compare the merit of different proposed 
designs, and indicate which are most promising, even under conditions where the 
absolute accuracy of the formulas is not particularly high. 

The formulas are especially useful in indicating the size of wire for winding a given 
form. In the case of a single-layer solenoid in which Eq. (93a) applies, the wire 
diameter giving maximum Q when the length, diameter, and number of turns is fixed is 


Optimum diameter _ - /2 
r Spacing between centers'! 

1 of adjacent turns f 


where p is given by Table 19. 

lA comparison of calculated and observed coil losses is given by W. Jackson, Measurements of 
the High'^requenoy Resistance of fiiogle-lasrer Solenoids, Jour, - Vdl. 80, p. 844, 1937; see also 

Wireless Section. I.B.B., Vd. 12. p. 188, June. 1987. 
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20. Distributed Capacity of Coils. — The voltage difference that exists between 
different parts of a coil produces an electrostatic field in the air and in the dielectric 
near the coil. The effect of the resulting storage of electrostatic energy upon the coil 
behavior is to a good approximation equivalent to the effect produced by a small 
capacity shunted across the terminals of the coil. Such a hypothetical shunting 
capacity is termed the distribtUed capacity of the coil. Under practical conditions, 
there are also capacities between the coil terminals, and between lead wires, which 
increase the total effective shunting capacity. ^ 

The distributed capacity of an isolated single-layer solenoid is approximately 
proportional to the diameter of the coil and decreases slowly with increasing length. 
The distributed capacity is largely independent of the number of turns if there are a 

considerable number of turns and these are not 
too closely spaced. Very close spacing increases 
the capacity somewhat, however, particularly if 
there are only a few turns. 

Multilayer coils tend to have higher distrib- 
uted capacity than do single-layer coils. In 
order to avoid excessive distributed capacity, the 
winding of a nuiltilnyer coil must be arranged so 
that the difference of i)otential between adjacent 
turns is only a small fraction of the total voltage 
applied to the coil. Thus a simple two-layer 
winding, as shown in Fig. 53a, will have very 
high distributed capacity, whereas with a wind- 
ing in w'liich the turns are wound as indicated in 
Fig. 535 (bank winding), the distributed capacity 
will be only moderate. Other means of minimiz- 
ing distributed capacity consist of employing a 
narrow winding of many layers with few turns 
per layer, as shown in Fig. 53c, or the use of 
spaced layers, as in Fig. 53fi. The common uni- 
versal or honeycomb-type multilayer coil has a 
reasonably low distributed capacity, since it is 
equivalent to a coil of many layers with few turns 
per layer. 

Dielectric in the field of a coil, such as the form upon which the coil is wound, the 
insulation of the wire, etc., increase the distributed capacity. Metal objects such as 
a shield, metal panel, etc., near a coil increase the distributed capacity, particularly if 
the distance from the coil is of the same order of magnitude as the coil dimensions or is 
less. 

Effects of Distributed Capacity , — The presence of distributed capacity introduces 
losses, because some of the electrostatic energy storage involves solid dielectrics, which 
are never perfect. Dielectric losses have an effect equivalent to adding a resistance 
in series with the inductance coil according to the equation 




(«> Layer Winding <b) Bank Windini 





<c) Deep Narrow (d) Soaced Lave 
Winding Winding 

Pio. 53. — Several types of multi- 
layer windings. The numbers in 
the drawing indicate the order of 
the turns. 


Equivalent series ) 

resistance representing > — tw^L^C (101) 

dielectric losses ) 

where w ** 2ir X frequency. 

L « true coil inductance. 

^ The effective distributed capacity will also depend to some extent upon the current distribution 
in the coil, and will in general be larger when the coil is shunted with a large external tuning opoaoity 
ihan when the coil is resonated with its self-capacity. 
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C « distributed capacity, 
r •-* power factor of distributed capacity. 

The resistance given by Eq. (101) is a part of the coil resistance R in Pig. 54a, Experi- 
ments indicate that the dielectric losses are not over 20 per cent of the total loss in the 
working range of the coil, unless the form or wire insulation has absorbed moisture.^ 
When hygroscopic forms are used, and when the wire has cotton insulation, it is 
advisable to impregnate the coil with wax, shellac, or lacquer to prevent the absoip- 
tion of moisture. 

The presence of the distributed capacity causes a partial resonance that modifies 
the apparent resistance and reactance of the coil as viewed from the terminals. The 
apparent series resistance Leg and Reg that appear to be present when the coil is 


Acfva/co// 

inc/yefaijee Resistance of coil 

\.d R pnetuding o/te/eMc tosses) 




.99 




^ , (b) Equivalent series circuit 

Dfsfnbufect 
capacity 

(a) Actual coil circuit 

FjO. 54ii — Actual circuit of coil with distributed capacity, together with equivalent series 

circuit. 


viewed from its terminals (see Fig. 546) arc related to the true resistance and induct- 
ance according to the equations 

Apparent inductance Jjttq of 
coil with distributed capacity 
Apparent resistance Req of 
coil with distributed capacity 

where L and R are the true coil inductance and resistance, respectively, and y is the 
ratio of actual frequency to the frequency at which the coil inductance w^ould be 
resonant with the distributed capacity. 

21. Temperature Coefficient of Inductance. ^ — The inductance of a coil varies with 
temperature as a result of (1) changes in dimensions with temperature and (2) changes 
in current distribution in the wire as a result of the change of wire resistivity with 
temperature modifying the skin and proximity effects. 

The relation between the dimensions of a coil and the temperature depend upon 
several factors. In the ideal case of a freely suspended coil expanding according to the 
coefliijient of linear expansion of the metal, the temperature coefficient of inductance 
will be the same as the temperature coefficient of expansion of the metal. Actually, 
however, the mechanical strains existing in the conductor ordinarily cause added 
changes in dimensions, with the result that the temperature coefficient of such a coil is 

^ W. Jackson, Dieleotric Losses in Single-layer Coils at Radio Frequencies, Exp» WirdeBa and 
WirdcBB Eng,t Vol. 5, p. 256, May, 1928. 

*H. A. Thomas, The Stability of Inductance Coils for Radio Frequencies, Jour, I.E.E., 
Vol. 77, p. 702, 1936; also Wireless Section, Jour, I,E,E„ Vol. 11, p. 44, March, 1936; D. A. Bell, Tem- 
perature Coefficient of Inductance, Wirdtuta Eng., Vol. 16, p. 240, May, 1939; H. A. Thomas, The 
Dependence on Frequency of the Temperature-coefficient of Inductance of Coils, Jtmr. J.E.B., Vol. 84, 
p. 101, 1930; also. Wireless Section, Jour, J.E.E., Vol. 14, p. 19, March, 1930; £. B. Moullin, The 
Temperature Coefficient of Inductances for Use in a Valve Generator, Proc. I,R,E., Vol. 26, p. 1886, 
November, 1938; Janusz Grosskowski, The Temperature Coefficient of Inductance, Proe, I,R,E», 
VoL 26, p. 448, April, 1937; Janusa Grosskowski, Temperature Coefficient of Induotanoe, Wirda— 
Eng., VoL 12, p. 660, December, 1936. 
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usually a number of times the coefficient of linear expansion. When the coil is 
wound on a form instead of being freely suspended, the changes of dimension tend to 
be controlled by the form, but even here it is found that the temperature coefficient of 
inductance will normally be considerably greater than the expansion coefficient of 
cither the form or the wire. 

The change in wire resistivity with temperature modifies the skin and proximity 
effect and so causes the inductance to vary. Inasmuch as skin and proximity effects 
depend upon the frequency, this causes the temperature coefficient of inductance to 
depend likewise upon the frequency. The contribution to the temperature coefficient 
resultiTig from resistance changes is low at low frequencies when the skin and proximity 
effect are small, and is also low at very high frequencies, where these effects are very 
large. The change in inductance is maximum at a frequency between the extremes, 
where the skin and proximity effects are only moderate and the current distribution is 
particularly sensitive to resistance changes. 

It is frequently found that the variation of coil inductance with temperature is 
Roncyclical; t.c., if the coil undergoes temporal ure cycles the inductance will not 
follow the temperature exactly, but, rather, will vary irregularly and will not return 
to its initial value when the temperature returns to normal. This is apparently the 
result of mechanical changes such as result from slippage of the wire over the form, 
and permanent changes in physical dimensions occasioned by the relieving of initial 
stress. 

Practical Inductance Coils Having Low Temperature Coefficients , — Several methods 
have been suggested for designing coils to have a low and stable temperature coeffi- 
cient. Probably the best arrangomoiit is a single-layer solenoid with flat conductor 
wound directly on an insulating form ha\i;ig a low coefficient of expansion. The 
conductor can be a flat strip, but is preferably a conducting film deposited directly 
on the surface. If the radial depth of the flat conductor is very small and if the turns 
are well spaced axially, then the temperature coefficient of inductance will be of the 
same order of magnitude as that of the form, will bo independent of frequency, and 
will be stable over repeated temperature cycles. Temperature coefficients of induc- 
tance of 5 to 15 parts per million per'^C^ can be' obtained in this way. 

Another possible method of construction is to anneal the turns to relieve initial 
stress, and then mount them so that the coefficient of expansion in an axial direction 
is controlled by material having a relatively large temperature coefficient, while the 
coefficient of expansion in a radial din^ction is fixed by Tiiatorial having a low expan- 
sion coefficient. By suitable choice of the relative coefficients, it is then possible to 
obtain either zero or any desired temperature coefficient. Such coils must, however, 
be very carefully constructed or their behavior will not repeat on successive temper- 
ature cycles. ‘ 

Small inductances having low temperature coefficient can be constructed by 
employing a single-layer coil in which the conductor is a copper- or silver-plated invar 
(or nilvar) wire wound on a ceramic form having a low temperature coefficient of 
expansion. It is possible i»i this way to obtain an inductance coefficient of about one 
part in a million per°C.® 

22. Practical Air-cored Coils. Coils for Resonant Circuits in Radio Receivers . — 
Coils for resonant circuits of radio receivers must be compact, and at the same time 
have a moderate to high Q. At frequencies in excess of 1,500 kc, the coils are prac- 
tically always single-layer solenoids using spaced turns of solid wire wound on insu- 

1 For further information on such coils, see W. H. F. Griinths, Recent Improvements in Air-cored 
Inductances, WirdeM Eng., Vol. 10, p. 8, January, 1942. 

> 6. W. Seeley and £. I. Anderson, UHF Oscillator Frequency-stability Considcrat’ons, RCA 
Rn„ Vol. 5, p. 77, July. 1940. 
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lating tubes. Coils for broadcast frequencies (550 to 1,500 kc) are usually aiso 
single-layer solenoids, although bank and universal windings are sometimes employed. 
At frequencies below 550 kc, the coils for resonant circuits are nearly always multi- 
layer, usually of the universal or similar type.^ Litz wire is generally preferred for 
these frequencies, although solid wire is often used because of lower cost. 

Disk, toroidal, and other types of coils are practically never used for resonant 
circuits in receivers. At broadcast and lower frequencies, coils with finely subdivided 
iron cores are sometimes used (see Par. 27). 

Coils for Resonant Circuits of Radio Transmitters. — Coils for transmitters are sub- 
jected to high voltage stresses and must handle large amounts of reactive circulating 
energy. This recjuires relatively large spacings in order to obtain the required voltage 
insulation and heat-dissipating ability. The size of coils for transmitters tends to be 
directly proportional to the power and inversely proportional to frequency. 

In short-wave transmitters, it is customary to use coils wound with solid wire on 
ceramic forms when the power is low, and to use coils of copper tubing supported from 
the terminals for high power. In high-power broadcast transmitters, coils may be 
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Fig. 55. — Typical examples of radio-frequency choke coils. 


either large single-layer solenoids wound with copper tubing or edgewise wound strip. 
Single-layer disk or pancake coils using ribbon or solid conductors are also sometimes 
employed. When large powers arc to be handled at still lower frequencies, it is 
customary to use a very large solenoid, either single or multilayer, with conductor 
consisting of large copper tubing, or litz, of large cross section. 

Radio-frequency Choice Coils. — A radio-frequency choke coil is an inductance 
designed to offer a high impedance to alternating currents over the frequency range 
for which coil is to be used. This result is obtained by making the inductance high, 
and the distributed capacity low. Hadio-freipieiicy choke coils are commonly used 
at frequencie.s in the neighborhood of the natural resonant frequency of the coil. 
Thus the coils will normally offer a capacitive impedance to an applied voltage over at 
least a part of their working range. 

The usual radio-frequency choke consists of two or more universal wound coils 
mounted some distance apart on an insulating rod, as shown in Fig. 55o. Another 
method of construction is to use a series of “pies’* wound in deep narrow slots (Fig. 
556). A long single-layer solenoid, as in Fig. 56c, is sometimes used at very high 
frequencies. 

The important characteristic of a radio-frequency choke coil is the variation of 
impedance with frequency. This depends upon the inductance and capacity of the 

* TIu* (leNign of 8ucli multilayer windings is diacuHsed by A. A. Joyner and V, D. Landon, Theory 
and Lewign of Progressive Universal Coils, Communications > Vol. 18, p. 6, September, 1038; A. W. 
Simon, Winding the Universal Coii, Electronica, Vol. 9, p. 22, October, 1936; L. M. Hershey, The 
Pesign of the Universal Winding, Proc. T.R.E., Vol. 29, p. 442, AugiiHt, 1941. 
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sections, the mutual inductance and mutual capacities between sections, the capacity 
to ground, and the lead arrangements. The behavior in a simple idealized case is 
illustrated in Fig. 56, in which the choke is considered as consisting of two inductances 
each with distributed capacities, but with mutual inductance and mutual capacities 
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Fia. 50.— Impedance characteristics of idealized radio-freciuency choke (H)il8. 


ignored. If the resonant frecpiencies of the two sections are the same, t.c., if 
h\C\ =* L 2 C 2 in Fig. 56, then the choke acts as a single resonant circuit and has an 
impedance characteristic as shown by the solid line of Fig. 56. On the other hand, if 
the two sections have different resonant frequencies, the impedance will vary as a 
function of frequency in the manner shown by the dotted line. At a frequency some- 



where between the two resonant frequencies, the choke has negligible impedance as a 
result of one section offering an inductive reactance of the correct magnitude to be in 
series resonance with the capacitive reactance of the second section. The actual 
situation existing in a practical radio-frequency choke coil is more complicated than 
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that of Fig. 56, because of mutual inductance and capacity effects and capacity to 
ground. The behavior is, however, of the same character, though more complex. 
By careful balancing of inductances, capacities, and couplings, it is possible to obtain 
performance approximating that corresponding to a single resonant frequency.* 

Practical radio-frequency choke coils are designed either to have a single resonant 
frequency or to he proportioned so that the ^‘holes’* in the impedance characteristic 
occur at frequencies other than those for which the coil is to be used. Where the 
choke coil is to be shunted across the resonant circuit of a receiver that is tuned over a 
frequency band, it is necessary that the choke be very carefully proportioned to avoid 
even minor irregularities in the impedance curve, as shown by the dashed line in Fig. 
66 . 

Variable Inductances . — ^The most common type of variable inductance is the 
ordinary variometer or inductometer. This consists of two systems of coils that are 
connected in series and rotated with respect to each other in order to vary the mutual 
inductance. The total inductance is Li -f- L 2 ± 2Af, and if the 
coefficient of coupling is large, the ratio of maximum to minimum 
inductance obtainable will be of the order of 10:1. 

Two methods of constructing variable inductances are shown 
in Figs. 57 and 58. In the variometer, the rotating (soil is wound 
on a spherical section, and mounted inside a corresponding 
fixed coil. In the Brooks Inductometer, the same result is 
achieved in a slightly different way. The Brooks inductometer 
has the advantage that the calibration is not appreciably 
affected by axial displacements of the rotating coil and, further, 
that by proportioning the coils as shown in Fig. 57, the induc- 
tance varies linearly with the angle of rotation.* 

The inductance of single-layer coils wound with relatively 
large wire can be varied by providing a wheel or trolley assembly Fig. 58. — Vari- 

that rides on the wire and provides a sliding contact that is ometertypeof vari- 
adjusted by rotating the coil to vary the position of contact.* inductance. 

With proper mechanical design, such an arrangement provides a satisfactory and very 
fine control of the inductance. 

Small variations in the inductance of coils used at radio frequencies can be obtained 
by rotating a copper disk or ring in the magnetic field of the coil. Such a copper 
object reduces the inductance in proportion to the magnetic flux lines that it inter- 
cepts, and so gives maximum inductance when the plane of the ring or disk is at right 
angles to the magnetic flux. The extra losses resulting from this method of controlling 
inductance are small, provided that the range of control is not excessive. 

Fixed Inductances for Audio Frequencies . — ^Fixed Inductances for such purposes 
as standards at audio frequencies are made of several types, as illustrated in Fig. 69. 
The conventional multilayer coil shown at Fig. 59tt gives the largest inductance in 
proportion to the direct-current resistance, but it has the disadvantage of a largo 
external field.* Inductances of this type will have minimum loss when proportioned 
BO that 6 « c, and c/a « 0.66. The toroid has no external field but requires a very 

^The doBigii of radio-frequency choke coils for optimum performance is discussed by Harold A. 
Wheeler, The Design of Radio-frequency Choke Coils, Proc. Vol. 24, p. 850, June, 1936; Herman 

P. Miller, Jr., Multi-band R-f Choke Coil Design. Electronica, Vol. 8, p. 254, August, 1935. 

* For detailed design information on the Brooks inductometer see H. B. Brooks and F. C. Weaver. 

A Variable Self and Mutual Inductor, Bur. Standards, Sei. Paper 290. 

* Paul Ware, A New System of Inductive Tuning, Proe. Vol. 20, p. 308, March, 1939; L. E. 

Herborn, A Precise High-frequency Inductometer, Bdl Lab. Rec., Vol. 17, p. 351, July, 1939. 

* The design of standard inductances of this type is thoroughly discussed by H. B. Brooks, Design 
of Standards of Inductance, and the Proposed Use of Model Reactors in the Design of Air-core and 
Iron-core Reactors, Bur. Standards Jour. Research, Vol. 7, p. 289, August, 1931. 
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largcj amount of wire in proportion to the inductance obtained, and so has high direct- 
current resistance. The double-Z) winding is intermediate in its characteristics 
between the toroid and the multilayer coil with respect to both external field and 
direct-current resistance. This type of coil has the advantage that the individual 
coils can be wound with a suitable number of turns, impregnated, taped, and mounted, 
all before final adjustment. The adjustment to give the exact value of inductance 
desired is then made by shifting the relative position of the two coils slightly with 
respect to each other before clamping them into final position. 

Fixed inductances for use at radio frequencies should have low losses, good mechan- 
ical stability, and a minimum of dielectric loss. Litz wire is desirable for frequencies 
up to and including broadcast frequencies. The construction must be substantial, 
the form should be of good dielectric material, and the coil should be protected from 
moisture by suitable *‘dope.” The distributed capacity should be low in order that 
the frequency at which the inductance is resonant with the distributed capacity will 
be as high as possible. In this way, the working range of frequencies over which the 



(ct) Multilayer Coil Rectan- 
gular Cross-seciion (b) Toroid 




(c) Double - D 
(coils connected in series) 


Fia, 59. — Typos of fixed iiidutjtances used in audio-fr(?queiicy work. 


apparent and the true inductance are approximately the same will be as great as 
possible. 

The temperature coefficient of inductance standards should be low. However, 
it is impractical to achieve a particularly low coefficient in multilayer and toroidal 
coils, as there is no material for the coil form that has the requisite low temperature 
coefficient combined with other desirable characteristics, such as stability, machina- 
bility, etc. Wood impregnated with beeswax and certain grades of porcelain are 
to be preferred, while bakelite and hard rubber are not recommended because of their 
high coefficients of expansion. 

COILS WITH MACJNETIC CORES 


23. Fundamental Properties of Magnetic Substances. — ^The relationship between 
flux density and magnetizing force in the core of a coil when the core is of magnetic 
material that has been previously demagnetized is shown in Fig. 60a, and is termed the 
saturation or magnetization curve. When such a core is carried through a complete 
cycle of magnetization, as when the magnetizing force is supplied by an alternating 
current, the relationship between flux density and magnetizing force follows a loop, 
as illustrated in Fig. 606. This is tenned the hysteresis loop. The residual flux Br 
remaining after a positive magnetizing force has been removed is termed the retentivity 
of the material. The negative magnetizing force He required to reduce the flux to 
zero is termed the coercive force. 
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Permeahility and Incremental Permeability , — The permeability of a magnetic 
material is de^ed as the ratio B/Hf where B is the flux density in lines per square 
centimeter (gauss) and H the magnetizing force in oersteds (1 ampere turn per centi- 
meter « 1.256 oersteds). With these units the permeability of air is unity. The 




Fig. 60. — Typical magnetization curve, permeability curve, and hysteroBis loop of a 

magnetic material. 


permeability m depends upon the flux density, and is in general small at low flux densi- 
ties, maximum at moderate values of B, and quite small when the core is saturated, 
as shown in Fig. 60a. 

The permeability at very low magnetizing forces is termed the initial permeability, 
and is of considerable importance in communication 
equipment. With ordinary magnetic materials, the 
initial permeability is very small. 

The permeability offered to an alternaiiiig mag> 
nctizing force superimposed upon a d-c magnetizing 
.force is termed incremental permeability, apparent per- 
meability, or a-c permeability. Under such condi- 
tions, the cycle of magnetization follows a small 
displaced hysteresis such as is illustrated in Fig. 61; 
and the permeability to the alternating magnetiza- 
tion is determined by the slope of the line joining the 
tips of this displaced hysteresis loop.^ The incre- 
mental permeability increases with increasing alter- 
nating flux densities (up to the point at which the core 
is saturated) and decreases with increasing d-c mag- 
netization. The behavior in a typical case is illus- 
trated in Fig. 62. 

When both alternating and direct magnetizing 
forces are acting simultaneously, the permeability 
offered to the d-c magnetization in the low or moder- 
ate flux-density range is increased by a small amount 
of superimposed a-c excitation, and decreased by a 
large amount. ‘ With large d-c magnetizations, the 

permeability to d-c is reduced by a superimposed alternating magnetization. 



Fig. 61. — Typical hystere- 
sis loop showing displaced 
minor hysteresis loops 1, 2, 
and 3, obtained when a small 
alternating current is super- 
imposed on a direct-current 
magnetization. The effective 
permeability to the superim- 
posed alternating current is 
proportional to the slope of the 
lino joining the tips of the dis- 
placed hysteresis loop. 


^ Thomas Spooner, Permeability, Trans. A.I.E.E., Vol. 43, p. 340, 1923. 

* R. F. Edgar, Silicon Steel with A-C and D-C Excitation, Trans. A.I.B.E., Vol. 63, p. 818, Feb- 
ruary, 1984. 
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Core Lobs, — When a core is subjected to an alternating magnetization, there is a 
dissipation of energy in the core as a result of hysteresis and eddy currents. The 
total power loss in core materials used in transformers is often expressed in curves, 



Fia. 62. — Incremental permeability of a typical sample of silicon steel as a function of 
alternating-current magnetization, for several values of superimposed direct current. 



Kilo-Gausses-Flux Density (B) 

Fiq. 63. — Coredoss curves of typical silicon steel sample. 

such as those of Fig. 63, that give the watt loss per pound of material as a function of 
flux density for a given frequency. Such curves are of convenience in the design of 
power and audio transformers. 
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A coil having hysteresis and eddy-current losses can be represented by postulating 
series resistances Rh and R,f respectively, in series with an inductance having no 
losses, together with a resistance Rc representing copper losses, as shown in Fig. 646. 
In many cases, it is found convenient to represent the eddy-current losses as a resist- 
ance Ruh shunted across the inductance as in Fig. 64c, instead of as a series resistance. 
When the eddy-current losses are small, this shunting resistance is independent of 
frequency, whereas the series resistance Re is proportional to the square of the 
frequency. 

The eddy-current loss in a core is the result of currents induced in the core by the 
varying magnetic flux. The magnitude of the power loss per unit volume is pro- 
portional to the square of the frequency and Uy the square of the flux density, inversely 
proportional to the resistivity of the core material, and directly proportional to th? 
square of the thickness (or diameter) of the individual core laminations (or particles). 
The eddy-current loss is not affected by d-c saturation of the core. 

L 

Rc Rh Re L 

(a) Aefua! coil withJosses (b) Equivalent circuit 

(c) Equivalent circuit (second form) 

Fia. 64. — Eciulvalont circuits showing methods of representing hysteresis and eddy current 
losses in a coil liaving a magnetic core. 

The equivalent series resistance Re in Fig. 645 that can be considered as represent- 
ing the eddy-current loss in a laminated core is^ 


Rc Rh I — j 




Rc = 0.00658 ~ fifrJXL (104) 

where t = thickness of the laminations, cm. 

Pi = resistivity of core material, micn>hra-cm. 

Mm — permeability of core corresponding to the maximum flux density produced 
by the magni*tization (pm = 1 for air). 

Xl = inductive reactance of the coil with its magnetic core. 

The value of the equivalent series resistance He for the cose of a powdered core, on 
the assumption that the individual magnetic particles are of spherical shape is 


Re 


0 . 00197^2 


(105) 


where Mm, /, Pi, and Xl have the same meaning as before, while is now defined as the 
mean square diameter of the spherical magnetic particles in cm and k is the fraction 
of the core volume that is occupied by the magnetic material. Equations (104) and 
(105) assume that the core is sufficiently subdivided so that magnetic skin effect is 
negligible. 

Hysteresis is a form of magnetic friction, and for a given maximum flux density 
gives rise to a power loss per unit volume that is proportional to the frequency and 
to the area under the hysteresis loop. At flux densities sufficiently low that the 
permeability at the maximum flux density is not over 10 to 20 per cent greater than 
the initial permeability of the material, the hysteresis power loss per unit volume of 
most core materials is proportional to the fractional increase of the permeability over 
the initial value, and is approximately® 


1 V. E. Legg, Magnetic Measurements at Low Flux Densities using the Alternating Current Bridge. 
BM Syatem Tech. Jour., Vol. 15, p. 39, January, 1936. 

* This is a consequence of the Rayleigh hysteresis loop. See Legg, lot. etf. 
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Rh - 0.425 (l - Xi. (106) 

where mo and Mm are the initial permeability and the permeability corresponding to 
the maximum flux density, respectively, and Xl is the reactance of the coil with its 

iron core. With low magnetizing forces, the value of is proportional to the 

magnetizing force, and hence to the peak flux density Under these conditions 
the equivalent resistance Rh representing hysteresis loss is proportional to Bmt and 
the power loss due to hysteresis^ is proportional to Bw®. When the flux density is 
moderately high, the hysteresis loss increases less rapidly with flux density. Thus, 
for silicon steel at flux densities such as used in ordinary transformers, the hysteresis 
power loss per volume is approximately proportional to corresponding to an 

equivalent resistance Rh that decreases slowly with increase in Bm. 

Hysteresis loss is affected by d-c saturation and also by the presence of currents 
of other frequencies. The relations are relatively complicated but can, in general, 
'oe summarized as follows: With alternating flux densities below a critical value (13,000 
to 14,000 gausses for silicon steel), the hysteresis loss rises with increasing d-c magneti- 
zation, when constant alternating flux density is assumed. With alternating flux 
densities greater than this critical value the hysteresis loss with constant alternating 
flux density decreases with superimposed d-c excitation.® When high- and low- 
frequency magnetizations arc superimposed, the hysteresis loss to the high frequency 
is greater than it would be in the absence of the low-frequency magnetization, and 
the hysteresis loss of the latter is reduced. This action, termed flutter effect^^ is of 
practical importance in loaded telephone lines carrying superimposed telegraph cur- 
rents. The magnitude of the flutter effect is proportional to the area of the normal 
hysteresis loop and to the frequeiujy of the high-frequency current. 

Harmonics and Cross^modvlation Caused by Magnetic Cores.^ — The nonlinear rela- 
tion existing between flux and magnetizing force in magnetic cores results in the 
production of harmonics when a sine-wave magnetizing force is applied to the coil, 
and also to cross modulation when two or more frequencies are applied. 

With sine-wave exedtation, the distortion* components arc in the form of odd 
harmonics, of which the third is the most important. With high maximum flux 
densities, the principal cause of such harmonic generation is the variation of perme- 
ability with flux density. With very low flux densities, hysteresis is the principal 
factor accounting for harmonic generation. 

When the magnetizing force consists of a sine wave upon which a d-c current is 
superimposed, there results a second-harmonic distortion component having an ampli- 
tude depending upon the ct)re material and upon the direct and alternating magnetiz- 
ing forces involved. 

When nvo alternating magnetizations are superimposed upon a core, the resxilt 
is to produce combination frequencies (crossTmodulation), the magnitude of which is 
dependent upon the amplitude of the magnetizing forces involved and upon the 
magnetic material. It has been determined experimentally that the third harmonic 
produced with a sinusoidal magnetizing force is an index of the tendency toward 
cross-modulation, which, accordingly, depends primarily upon hysteresis effects at 
low flux densities and upon the variation of permeability at high flux densities. 

* There is also a component of hysteresis loss at low flux densities that is proportional to Bm*. This 
is termed a "residual loss" and is of importance only at very low frequencies. For further discussion, 
see l^gg, loc, eit. 

* See Edgar, loc. cti. 

*W. Fondiller and W. H. Martin, Hysteresis Effects with Varying Superimposed Magnetising 
Forces, Trans. A.I.E.E., Vol. 40, p. 663, 1921. 

* Eugene Peterson, Harmonic Production in Ferromagnetic Materials at Low Frequencies and Low 
Flux Dens-ities, Bdl System Tech. Jour., Vol. 7, p. 762, October, 1028. 
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Permalloy is many times better than silicon steel in freedom from harmonic 
generation and cross-modulation, while perminvar is many times better than permalloy. 

24. Magnetic Materials Used in Communication.^ Silicon Steels — ^The most 
widely used magnetic material in communication work is silicon steel. Silicon steel 
is available in various grades and types, according to the particular properties to be 



Fio. 65. — Typical magnetization curves of various nickcl-iron alloys. 


emphasized. It is used for power transformers, filter chokes, and as a core material 
for most audiofrequency, interstage, and output transformers. 

Magnetic Allays of Iron, Nickel^ and Cobalt {Permalloys^ Permimar^ and Per- 
mendur ),^ — Alloys of iron, nickel, and cobalt have some remarkable properties that 
are very useful in specialized applications. The characteristics of these alloys depend 

upon their composition and heat treat- 
ment, and a wide variety of properties 
are obtainable. 

An important class of alloys of this 
type are those consisting of nickel and 
iron in the range 46 to 80 per cent 
nickel, with small amounts of chromium 
and molybdenum added in some cases. 
Such alloys go by such names as Per- 
malloy, Hipernik, Electric metal, Mu- 
metal, etc., according to the exact 
composition and the manufacturer. 
When properly heat-treated, they arc 
all characterized by high maximum per- 
meability and high initial permeability. 
The flux density at which saturation 
occurs is, however, the same as or even slightly less than for silicon steel. Typical 
magnetization curves are shown in Fig. 65. The addition of molybdenum to per- 
malloy increases the resistivity, and hence reduces the eddy-current losses, without 
serious sacrihee in the low hysteresis loss which permalloy has. Molybdenum pe?- 

* V. E. Legs. Survey of Magnetic Materials and Applications in the Telephone Systems. Bell System 
Tech. Jour., Vol. 18, p. 438, July, 1939. 

* C. H. Crawford and E. J. Thomas, Silicon Steel in Communication Equipment, Elec. Eng., Vol. 54 
p. 1348, December, 1935. 

» G. W. Elmen, Magnetic Alloys of Iron, Nickel, and Cobalt. EJee. Eng., Vol. 54, p. IgP? December, 



Fig. 06. — Hysteresis loop of perminvar at 
moderate flux density, allowing the negligible 
coercive force and residual magnetization. 
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malloy accordingly gives low losses at relatively high frequencies provided the flux 
densities are not too great. 

Alloys of nickel, iron, and cobalt are termed perminvars, and when suitably heat- 
treated are characterized by substantially constant permeability and extremely low 
hysteresis loss at low flux densities. At medium flux densities, the hysteresis loop is 
severely constricted in the middle, as shown in Fig. 66, so that although the area 
of the hysteresis loop is not zero, the coercive force and retentivity are very small. 
At high flux densities, this constriction disappears, and the hysteresis loop has normal 
shape. Typical characteristics of perminvar arc shown in Fig. 67. 

Iron and <iobalt in equal parts yield a useful magnetic alloy termed permendur. 
Its outstanding property is high permeability at high flux densities, corresponding to 
a saturation flux density higher than that of most materials. Permendur also has 
higher incremental permeability than most magnetic materials at relatively high d-c 
magnetizing forces. A magnetization curve of permendur is shown in Fig. 67. 



01 2345676 

H Oersteds 

Fig. 67. — Typical magnetization curves of permendur and jjerminvar, showing the 
high flux density at saturation of the former and the constant permeability of low flux 
densities of the latter. 

Permanent Magnele .^ — The merit of a magnetic substance for use as a permanent 
magnet can be expressed in terms of the coercive force He the retentivity 5r, and the 
maximum value of the energy product BJI of the demagnetization (jurve. The value 
of the energy product BH gives the relative energy available to sustain flux in the 
external magnetic circuit per unit volume of magnetic material. For most efficient 
utilization of the magnetic; material, it is accordingly necessary to make the cross 
section of the magnet such that the desired flux will be obtained in the external circuit 
with a flux density in the permanent magnet ejorresponding to the flux giving maximum 
energy product. The demagnetizing force corresponding to the flux density existing 
in the magnet represents the magnetizing force per unit length of magnet available to 
force this flux through the reluctance of the magnetic circuit external to the permanent 
magnet. As a result of these factors, the total cross section of the permanent magnet 
is determined by the total flux required in the external circuit, and the length of the 
magnet is determined by the reluctance of the circuit. 

The most desirable materials for permanent magnets are listed in Table 25, and 
have characteristics such as shown in Fig. 68 in the demagnetization portion of their 

1 C. S. Williams. Permanent Magnet Materials, Elec. Eng., Vol. 66, p. 19, January, 1036; K. L, Scott, 
Magnet Steels and Permanent Magnets — Relationship among Their Magnetic Properties, Bdl Syeiem 
Tech Jour,, Vol. 11, p. 383. July 1932. 
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h 3 r 8 teresis curves. ‘ Alnico and the related Alnic and Alnico-cu, are the best com- 
promises between high coercive force and high retentivity. These alloys are inex- 
pensive, but have the disadvantage that they must be cast to shapo and finished by 
grinding, since they are so brittle that drilling and machining are impossible. The 
oxide material has the highest coercive force. It is also the least expensive and has an 



Fio. 68. — Demagnetization eurves for permanent magnet materials. 


unusually low specific gravity, but is even weaker mechanically than Alnico, since it 
consists of a sintered mass of oxides. Cobalt steel has a very high retentivity but low 
coercive force, is machinable, but is relatively expensive. 


'1’able 25 


Name 

Component 

elements* 

Coercive 

force, 

oersteds 

Retentivity, 

gausses 

Alnic 

Al-Ni-Fc 

100-600 

8 000-4,000 

7.000- 0,000 
7,000 

10,000 

13,500-11,000 

10,000 

6.000- 1,500 

Alnico 

Al-Ni-Co-Fe 

450-660 

Alnico-cu 

Al-Ni-Co-Cu-Fe 

550 

Cobalt steel 

Co-Fe 

150-250 

Cobalt-tungsten 

Co-W-Fe 

30-150 

(Chrome 

Cr-Fe 

60 

Oxide 

CoO, FcjOs, FC 8 O 4 

300-1,100 



• Ni — nickel; A1 » aluminum; Fe «» iron; Co - cobalt; W tungsten 


25. Calculation of Properties of Iron-cored Coils. Mrictance . — The inductance 
of an iron-cored coil subjected to an alternating magnetization corresponding to a 
maximum a-c flux density Baua in the iron is as follows: 

1 Another permanent magnet material oallod Vicalloy has recently been announced, and promisee 
to be of commercial importance. It is composed of vanadium, iron, and cobalt, and is described in 
Bdl Lab^ fiec., Vol. 19, p. 36, September, 1940. 
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Dimensions in centimeters: 


Inductance in henrys « L = y ^ X 10~* (107o) 

\tMi aaf 

Dimensions in inches: 


Inductance in henrys = L 


3.19i\r* X 10“» 



(1076) 


where N « number of turns. 

U “ length of magnetic circuit in iron. 

la - length of magnetic circuit in air. 

IX « permeability of magnetic material evaluated at the appropriate manmum 
alternating flux density Bmmx. 

ai » cross section of iron (not including the area of insulation between lamina- 
tions). 

tta = effective cross section of air gap. 

effective cross section aa of the air gap will in general be somewhat greater than 
the cross section a of the iron because of fringing flux, and because the insulation 
between laminations makes the effective cross section of iron less than the cross section 
calculated from the external dimensions of the core. 

The relationship between the maximum alternating flux density in the core and the 
rms value of a sinusoidal voltage is 


Voltage (rms) = AMfNAB^ X 10"8 (108) 


where f « fre<iuency in cycles per sec. 

N = number of turns. 

A ~ net area of core. 

Bm»x ^ maximum flux density in core in lines per unit area. 

Incremental Ind^ictance . — The incremental inductance, sometimes called also the 
apparent, or a-c, inductance, is also given by Eq. (107) for any given alternating flux 
density Buua provided the permeability tx appearing in the equation is interpreted to 
moan the incremental permeability evaluated at the appropriate a-c and d-c flux densi- 
ties from data such as are presented in Fig. 62. 

The value of d-c flux density 5o existing in an iron core having a winding of N turns 
carrying a d-c current In can be determined from the fact that it is necessary to satisfy 
the relation. 

1.2562V/0 = HiU + Bo (^) 1. (109) 

The notation is the same as above, with the addition that Hi represents the magnetiz- 
ing force in oersteds per centimeter required ib support a d-c flux density of Bq lines per 
square cMjntimeter in the iron. The value of d-c flux density Bo that satisfies Eq. (109) 
can be obtained by the cut*and-try process of calculating the value of the right-hand 
side of Eq. (109) for different assumed flux densities Bo until a value is obtained that 
satisfies the equation. An alternative method is to employ the graphical solution 
shown in Fig. 69. Here Bo is found as the intersection of the BH magnetization curve 
of the magnetic material, with a straight line crossing the horizontal axis at 

H « l,25mi/li 

and the vertical axis at B = 1.266Ar//[Z*(a</aB)]. 

Leakage Inductance . — The leakage inductance existing between two coils wound 
on the same core depends upon the geometry of the windings. The leakage indue- 
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tance is independent of the character of the core material or of the d-c magnetization, 
since the paths of the leakage flux are largely in air, and the core contributes negligible 
reluctance to them. 



H Oersteds 

Fio. 69. — Graphical method of determining the flux density J3o existing in a magnetic core 
having a series air gap and subjected to a known magnetising force. 


m 






(«) 


C' "tI 


'jr 

Pz . 



(b) 




Fiq. 70. — Typical coil arrangements in audio transformers. 


When the secondary is wound on the outside of the primary, as shown in Fig. 70a, 
the total leakage inductance of the windings, referred to the primary side, is^ 

X 10-* henry (110) 

where C is the length of the mean turn in inches, Np the number of primary turns, and 

1 The total leakage inductance referred to the secondary side is obtained by replacing Np in Eq. 
(110) with the number of secondary turns Nm. The total leakage inductance Lp* referred to the primary 
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the remaining symbols have the meaning indicated in Fig. 70a (all measured in inches). 
This equation applies to coils wound on both circular and rectangular forms. 

If the primary and secondary windings are arranged side by side as in Fig. 706, 
the leakage inductance referred to the primary side is 

^ ^ X 10"' l^enry (111) 

where the notation is as in Fig. 706, or is as above. 

The leakage inductance can be reduced by dividing the primary and secondary 
coils into sections and interspersing these. Simple arrangements of this type are 
shown in Figs. 70c and 70d, and have leakage inductances referred to the primary 
that are 

For Fig. 70c: 

0,72CNp^/^ , ^ , ai + 0(2 + 

L, * — - + 62 H J X 10-* henry ( 112 ) 

For Fig. 70d: 

O.SCiVp* ^ + ^2 + Pd\ /n«\ 

L, ^61 + 62 d J X 10-* henry (113) 

Sectionalization of windings, although greatly reducing the leakage inductance, 
simultaneously increases the winding capacities. The reduction achieved in leakage 
inductance is accordingly not all net gain. 

Tn push-pull output transformers, the primary is frequently soctionalized to main- 
tain symmetry. When this is done, the leakage reactance between each half of the 
primary and the secondary can be kept at a minimum by dividing the secondary into 
two identical parts, as in Fig. 71a, and connecting these in parallel. 




Fig. 71. — Transformers with divided windiriRS. 


Distributed and Other Capacities of Iron~cored Coils . — The distributed capacity of 
multilayer windings such as commonly wound on iron cores is made up primarily of 
the laycr-to-layer capacities.^ The tum-to-turn capacities can be neglected unless 
there are only a few layers. When the coirjis wound in the normal manner so that 
the voltage between one end of the adjacent layers is twice the voltage per layer and 
the voltage between layers at the other end of the same layers is zero, the equivalent 
distributed capacity C. that can be considered as shunted across the terminals of the 


side is Lp'* + where n is the step-up ratio of the transformer and Lp" and are the leakage 

inductances of the individual primary and secondary windings, reHi>ectively. 

In the textbooks wliere the leakage inductance for Fig. 70a is calculated for an idealized case, the 
numerical constant in the equation is found to be 3.2 instead of 2.9. This latter value is obtained by 
introducing an empirical modifying factor of 0.9 to give more accurate agreement with observed results, 
as recommended by J. G. Story, Design of Audio-frequency Input and Intervalve Transformers. 
Wirelea» Eng., Vol. 16, p. 69. February. 1938. 

1 Glenn Koehler, The Design of Transformers for Audio-fret lueney Amplifiers with Preossigned Char- 
aoteristion, Proe. Vol. Id, p. 1742. December, 1928. 
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winding is 


C. 


o.30P/ir 

dT 




(114) 


where P mean circumference of coil turns, in. 

I "> axial length of coil, in. 

d » distance between copper of adjacent layers, in. 

T « number of layers. 

K » average dielectric constant of insulation between layers, in. For paper- 
insulated wax-impregnated wire, K is approximately 3. 

It is to be noted that Eq. (114) gives the distributed capacity of the coil referred to 
its own terminals. The equivalent value of the same distributed cai)acity referred to 



Length of Air Gop in MiU 

Fio. 72. — Example of incremental inductance as a function of air-gap length v'ith various 

d-c magnetissing currents. 

another winding on the core is obtained by converting in accordance with the inverse 
of the square of the turn ratio. 

The coil capacity may be reduced by splitting the coil into two or more sections 
as in Fig. 71, each coil having the same number of layers as the single coil, but fewer 
turns per layer. In such an arrangement the capacity of each section can be deter- 
mined by Eq. (114), and the capacities of the various sections then considered as 
acting in series. Thus subdivision into two equal sections quarters the distributed 
capacity. Subdivision will, however, increase the capacity of the winding to ground, 
and so may not improve the performance of the coil. 

26. Design of Coils and Transformers with Magnetic Cores. — The design of coils 
with magnetic cores is normally carried out by a cut-and-try process. A typical 
procedure is to start by assuming a core cross section on the basis of previous experi- 
ence. The space available for winding is then allotted to the various coils to be 
wound on the core, and a tentative selection is made of wire size and winding details 
in accordance with the insulation required, current to be carried, flux densities desired, 
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the space available, etc. The performance of the resulting reactor or transformer is 
then calculated, and the tentative design modified as required. 

Winding Data. — ^The coils of chokes, transformers, etc., using magnetic cores are 
normally layer-wound by machine. The insulation employed depends upon the sLse 
of wire and the voltage between turns and between layers. In the case of small coils 
using relatively large wire, cotton-covered insulation is often sufficient. With very 
small wire, such as is used in audio-frequency transformers, the bulk of cotton or silk 
insulation is proportionately excessive, and the coils usually use enameled wire with 
paper insulation between layers in many cases. 


Tabus 26a. — ^Ttirns PossibliIe per Square Inch op Winding Space, Using One 
Layer op Paper of Proper Thickness as Shown 
Table Based on Average Commercial Practice 


BAS 

gage 

Plain 

enamel 

Layer 

insulation 

S.C.E. 

D.C.C. 

S.C.C. 

8.SE. 

S.S.O. 

D.S.C. 

10 

70 

.010 in. Kraft 

56 

56 

64 




11 

86 

.010 in. Kraft 

72 

64 

72 




12 

106 

.010 in. Bjuft 

00 

00 

90 




13 

126 

.010 in. Kraft 

111 

111 

120 




14 

162 

.010 in. Kraft 

143 

125 

143 




16 

101 

.010 in. Kraft 

180 

143 

168 

Sq in. of winding 

16 

238 

.010 in. Kraft 

208 

180 

208 

space » B X /» 

17 

310 

.007 in. Kraft 

255 

238 

270 




18 

306 

.007 in. Kraft 

304 

288 

340 




10 

473 

.007 in. Kraft ^ 

378 

340 

306 




20 

621 

.005 in. Kraft 

460 

418 

504 




21 

750 

005 in. Kraft 

672 

504 1 

621 1 




22 

062 

.006 in. Kraft 

606 

621 

750 




23 

1,140 

.005 in. Kraft 

832 

725 

980 




24 

1,506 

.0022 in. Glamino 

1,120 

928 

1,258 




26 

1,074 

0022 ill. Glaesine 

1,330 

l,a54 

1,517 

1,606 

1,800 

1,617 

20 

2,302 

.0022 in. Glamine 

1,506 

1,258 

1,800 

1,074 

2,200 

l.STK) 

27 

3,000 

0022 in. Glaasine 

1,886 

1,440 

2,156 

2,392 

2,640 

2,150 

28 

3,894 

0015 111 . Glaseinc 

2,307 

1,720 

2,646 

2,064 

3,355 

2,538 

20 

4,745 

.001b in. Glassino 

2,750 

1,978 

3,074 

3.501 

4,020 

3,074 

30 

6,904 

.0016 in. Glasino 

3,300 

2,2.54 

3,648 

4,340 

4,884 

3,648 

31 

7,189 

.0015 in. GlasHine 

3,712 

2,548 

4,216 

5,025 

5,757 

4,216 

32 

8,888 

0013 in. Glaasine 

4,414 

2,860 

4,891 

, 6,068 

6,864 

4,801 

33 

11,172 

.0013 in. Glaasine 

5,100 

3,1.32 

5,688 

7,280 

8,245 

5,688 

34 

14,330 

.001 in. Glaasine 

6,150 

3,658 

6,715 

8,010 

10,085 

6,794 

36 

17,324 

.001 in. Galasine 

6,880 

3,065 

7,728 

10,272 

12,0.51 

7,728 

36 

21,330 

.001 in. Glassiue 

7,840 

4,352 

8,722 

12,168 

13,800 

8,722 

37 

25,404 

001 |n. Glasainc 




14,112 

15,182 

10,379 

38 

31,878 

.001 in. Glaasine 




16,184 

18,270 

11,845 

30 

42,020 

.0007 in Glaasine 




10,140 

22,504 

14,022 

40 

51,168 

.0007 in. Glaasine 




21,855 

25,992 

15.600 

41 

62,746 

.0007 in. Glaasine 







42 

76,302 

.0005 in. Glaasine 







43 

01,800 

.0005 in. Glaasine 







44 

105,534 

.0005 in. Glaasine 










C— overall length 
/^—outside diameter 
JS'—iiisido diameter 
/'-build-up 
(7— tube 


* Margins are determined by 
wire sues. The following are 
the minimum allowances for 
commercial windings: 


Wire gage: 

18 20 in. each end 
30-37 ^2 in. each end 
38-44 H 0 in. each end 


Data useful in the winding of coils arc given in Tables 26o to 26d.‘ 

Some Factors Involved in the Design of Inductances Carrying Direct Current, — There 
is a particular air gap for which the incremental or a-c inductance is maximum when 
the core material and dimensions, tlie number of turns, and the d-c magnetizing current 
are fixed. As the d-c magnetizing current is increased, the optimum air gap becomes 
longer and the corresponding incremental (a-c) inductance less. The behavior in a 
typical case is shown in Fig. 72.* 

This best length of air gap can be obtained by plotting curves of L/*/F as a function 
of NI/l for various percentage air-gap lengths, as shown in Fig. 73, where L is the 

^ Data from Inca BuU. 3. Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corporation, Inca Mfg. Division. 

* H. M. Turner, Inductance as Effected by the Initial Magnetic State, Air-gap, and Superimposed 
Currents, Proe, I.R.B,^ Vol. 17, p. 1822, October. 1929. 
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Table 266.— Random Wound Coils such as Dynamic Speaker Fields Using 

Enameled Wire 

Table Based on Average Commercial Practice 



No insulation used between layers on random wound roils. 

* Percentages give normal space factor. 

incremental (a-c) inductance, I the direct current in the winding, V the volume of 
the core, N the number of turns, and I the length of the magnetic circuit.^ The 
envelope of these curves, shown dotted in Fig. 73, gives the maximum incremental 
inductance per unit volume obtainable for a particular current /, with any given d-c 
magnetizing force per unit length NI /I, and corresponds to a percentage air gap given 

iC. R. Hanna, Design of Reactances and Transformers which Carry Direct Current, Tran*. 
A.I.S,S., Vol. 46, p. 156, 1927. An alternative method of design is given by John Minton and loury 
Q. Maloff, Design Methods for Soft Magnetic Materials in Radio, Proe. I.R,E., Vol. 17, p. 1021, June. 
1020. 
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The third step in the design is to select a suitable maximum flux density, and then 
to calculate the turns per volt from the equation 

108 

Turns per volt = 4 44 ^^^^ (“5) 

The notation is the same as in Eq. (108). The maximum flux density Bmax should 
normally not exceed 75,000 lines per square inch for 60-cycle operation and 90,000 lines 
per square inch for 25-cycle operation. Lower flux densities will reduce the core losses 
and also the exciting current, but require more copper and iron. 

The next step is the determination of the wire size and winding arrangements. It 
is customary to allow from 500 to 1,000 circular mils per ampere for transformers 
under 50 watts, and up to 1,500 to 1,750 circular mils per ampere for larger trans- 



Fig. 73. — Graphical method of determinings best air-fsap lenfsth. 

formers. The insulation between turns and layers, and between the winding and 
core are arranged in accordance with the voltages involved. 

A core is now selected that will have sufficient window space to accommodate the 
winding to be used. The core is customarily composed of laminations of standard 
E~I punchings. This gives a shell-type core that is assembled in interleaved fashion 
to eliminate butt joints and minimize the air gap. Standard laminations of this type 
are available in a wide variety of shapes ahd in sizes large enough for power trans- 
formers of moderate power transmitters. With 60-cycle operation, the laminations 
are normally 29 gage (0.014 inches) silicon steel. 

This completes the formal design of the transformer. The copper losses of the 
various windings can now be calculated from tlie currents and resistances of the 
windings, and the core loss can be evaluated from the volume of the core, the fre- 
quency, and the flux density, with the use of curves such as those of Fig. 63. The 
efficiency and the power that must be dissipated in the transformer can then be 
readily calculated. Voltage regulation can be determined from the resistances of 
the windings, and the leakage inductance as calculated by Eqs. (110) to (113). After 
the design has l>een completed and the important features of the performance cal- 
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culated, it is always desirable to examine the design as a whole. This may indicate 
that modifications will give an improved performance or a satisfactory performance at 
a lower cost. 

27. Magnetic Cores in Audio- and Radio-frequency Coils. — The permeability of 
iron (and other magnetic materials) drops off slowly with increasing frequency, but the 
reduction is not great at broadcast and even short-wave frequencies. Thus tests with 
iron and nickel have indicated that the permeability does not drop to unity until the 
frequency is in the range 10® to 10^^ cycles. ^ Magnetic cores can accordingly be 
employed in high-frequency coils. It is merely necessary that the core be subdivided 
sufficiently that the ratio RcIXl in Eqs. (104) and (105) are not too great. 

If the core is not sufficiently subdivided (t.c., if t^f in Eqs. (104) and (105) is large), 
not only will the eddy-current losses be excessive, but also the magnetic flux produced 
by the eddy currents will be sufficient to modify the flux distribution over the cross 
section of the magnetic material. The net result is then to reduce flux density at the 
center of the laminations or particles, producing a form of magnetic skin effect or 
shielding that reduces the effective cross section of the core and lowers tlie inductance.* 

Hysteresis docs not introduce any special problems at high frequencies, since the 
ratio of hysteresis loss to inductive reactance is independent of frequency, i.e., the 
power loss is proportional to the number of cycles per second. 

Use of Laminated Cores at Audio and Radio Frequencies, — ^The silicon steel lamina- 
tions of No. 29 gage (0.014 inches thick) used in 60-cycle transformers, also have 
reasonably low losses at the lower audio frequencies. Such laminations are also used 
in filter reactors for smoothing rectified 60-cycle currents, for the cores of audio- 
frequency input, interstage, and output transformers, and in some cases in wave 
filters having pass bands below 1,(X)0 to 1,500 cycles. At higher frequencies it is 
necessary to use laminations thinner than 0.014 inches if excessive eddy current losses 
are to be avoided. Thicknesses as small as 2 mils have been used, and in this way 
magnetic cores can be obtained that have fairly low loss even at moderately high radio 
frequencies.® Thin laminations of this character were at one time used to a consider- 
able extent in communication work, but have now been largely displaced by cores of 
compressed powdered magnetic material. ^ 

Coile Using Cores of Compressed Powdered Magnetic Material,^ — The most effec- 
tive way to employ magnetic material at the higher audio frequencies and at radio 
frequencies is to mix the magnetic material in the form of a very fine powder or dust 

1 For a diflCUSHion of the effeefc of frequency on permeability Bce G, W. O. Howe, Permeability at 
Very High FrequeiicicH, Wirdeaa Eng., Vol. 16, p. 541, November, 19.39. 

3 Analyaee are available for calculating the extent of the magnetic shicltling in the case of lamina- 
tions of rectangular cross section. See K. L. Scott, Variation of Inductance of Coils Due to the Magnetic 
Shielding Effect of Eddy Currents in the Cores, Proc, Vol. 18, p. 1750, October, 1930, 

In practice there is a thin surface layer, normally about 1 mil thick, having lower (lermeability 
than the main body of the laminations. This surface film is apparently the result of the rolling opera- 
tion used in producing the lamination, and is not affected by annealing. Its effect is important at high 
frequeticies where the i>enetratioii of the flux is small, and at these frequencies the simple theory will 
accordingly fail to give correct results. Where the layer is important, it can be removed by etching. 

For further discussion of magnetic skin effect, with particular reference to the oxide film layer, sec 
E. Peterson and L. R. Wrathall, Eddy Currents in Composite Laminations, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 24, p. 
275. February, 19.36; M. Reed, An Experimental Investigation of the Theory of Eddy Currents in 
Laminated Cores of Rectangular Section, Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 80, p. 567, 1937; also Wireless Section. 
I.E.E., Vol. 12, p. 167, June, 1937; M. Reed, Losses in Ferromagnetic Laminae at Radio Frequencies. 
Wirdeaa Eng., Vol. 15. p. 263, May. 1938. 

* Information on losses of thin silicon steel laminations at radio frequencies is given by Thomas 
Spooner, High Fre<iu«;ncy Iron Ijosses, A.I.E.E. Jour., Vol. 39, p. 809, September, 1920; Leon T. Wil- 
son, The Behavior of Iron in Alternating Fields of between 100,000 and 1,500,000 cycles, Proc, I.R.E., 
Vol. 9, p. 56, February, 1921. 

* W. J. Polydoroff, Fcrro-inductors and Permeability Tuning, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 21, p. 690, May, 
1933; V. E. Legg and F. J. Given, Compressed Powdered Molybdenum Permalloy for High-quality 
Indu'*'*^^nce Coils, Trana. A.I.E.E., Vol. 59, p. 1940; W. J. Shackelton and I. G. Barber, Comnressed 
Powdered Permalloy, Trana. A.I.E.E., Vol. 47, p. 429, April, 1928; Buckner Speed and G. W. Elmen, 
Magnetic Properties of Compressed Powdered Iron, Trans. A.I E,E„ Vol. 40. p. 596, 1921. 
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with an insulating binder, and then compress the combination into cores of the appro- 
priate form. In such cores the insulating binder surrounds the magnetic particles, 
thereby giving a very complete subdivision of the core, and low eddy-current losses. 

The size of the magnetic particles and the amount of magnetic material in propor- 
tion to insulating binder control the effective permeability of the resulting core and also 
the frequency at which the coil Q is highest. The smaller the particles the less the 
effective permeability, and also the higher the optimum frequency. The effective 
permeabilities used in practice range from 75 to 160 for coils designed to be optimum at 



Frequency in Wlocycles per Second 

Fiq. 74. — Variation of coil Q with frequency for several coils using toroidal dust cores. 

audio frequencies, to valucis of 4 to 6 for coils intended for operation at frequencies of 
500 to 1,600 kc. 

The materials most frequently used in powdered cores are iron, permalloy, and 
molybdenum permalloy. Molybdenum permalloy has the lowest losses and hence 
gives the highest Q, while iron has the highest losses. The total core loss in any case 
will be quite small, however, provided that the core is used in its proper frequency 
range. 

Coils employing powdered iron cores are often used in the intermediate-frequency 
and radio-frequency tuned circuits of radio receivers, up to and beyond the broadcast 
range. ^ For such radio-frequency application, the cores are commonly in the form of 

* An excellent discuDBion of the properties of such cores and of the measurement of these prop- 
erties is given by D. E. Foster and A. E. Newlon, Measurement of Iron Corea at Radio Frequencies, 
Froe. Vol. 29, p. 266, May, 1941. 
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cylindrical slugs. upon which the coil is wound. At intermediate (175 to 460 kc) and 
lower frequencies, the use of iron-dust cores makes it possible to realize a decidedly 
higher Q in a very small coil than is obtainable by the use of an air-cored coil of com- 
parable size. In the case of intermediate-frequency transformers, magnetic cores also 
have the advantage that the resonant frequency can be controlled by adjusting the 
position of the core, thereby eliminating the trimmer condenser otherwise needed. 

Toroidal coils using cores of compressed powdered molybdenum permalloy, 
permalloy, and iron-dust rings are widely used in telephone work for loading coils, in 
wave filters, etc. The losses of such coils are quite small, as shown by Fig. 74, 
with molybdenum permalloy the most desirable core material and permalloy next. 
Not only are the losses lower than with iron but also the inductance is less affected 
by the intensity of the magnetizing force, and the harmonics and cross-modulation are 
also lower than with iron. Another advantage is that a large d-c magnetization has 
less permanent effect upon the inductance. 

CAPACITY AND CAPACITORS 

28. Definitions of Capacity. — Any pair of electrical conductors that will store 
electrical charge when a difference in potential is applied to them constitutes a con- 
denser. The defining relation for capacity may be written 

c - I (116) 

where C is the capacity in farads, Q is the charge in coulombs, and E is the potential in 
volts. Capacity may also be defined in terms of the energy stored in the electrostatic 
field about the condenser plates; thus 

W « (117) 

where W is the energy stored in watt-seconds (joules), C is the capacity in farads, and 
E is the potential in volts. Since cuirrent is the time rate of change of charge, the cur- 
rent flowing into any condenser is proportional to the time rate of change of the poten- 
tial across it. This relation is given by 

(118) 

where / is the current in amperes, t is the time in seconds, and the other symbols have 
their previous significance. 

Capacity has the dimensions of length when expressed in electrostatic units. As a 
result the capacities of similar condensers are proportional to the first power of their 
linear dimensions. Doubling all dimensions of a condenser doubles its capacity. 

29. Condenser Losses and Their Representation. — A perfect condenser when dis- 
charged gives up all the electrical energy that was supplied to it in charging. Actual 
condensers never realize this ideal perfectly but, rather, dissipate some of the energy 
delivered to them. Most of the loss in ordinary condensers occurs in the dielectric. 
Other ways by which energy can be lost in a condenser are from the resistance of the 
leads and metal plates, from leakage resistance between plates, and as a result of 
corona. 

The merit of a condenser from the point of ■'dew of freedom from losses is usually 
expressed in tenns of the power factor or phase angle. ^ The power factor represents 
the fraction of the input volt-amperes that is dissipated in the condenser, while the 
phase angle is the angle by which the current flowing into the condenser fails to be 90® 

* The merit of a condenser is occasionally expressed in terms of the condenser Q, which represents 
the ratio of the capacitive reactance of the condenser to the equivalent scries resistance. For all prao- 
tical purposes the condexiscr Q is the reciprocal for the power factor. 
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out of phase with the applied voltage. When the losses are low, as m practically 
always the case, the phase angle expressed in radians is equal to the power factor. 
The power factor (or phase angle) is a ratio representing the fraction of the input 
volt-amperes that is dissipated in the condenser, and for a given type of condenser 
tends to be independent of the applied voltage, of the condenser size, etc., and with 

ordinary dielectrics is substantially 
constant over wide frequency ranges. 

The effect of the condenser losses 
on the circuit in which the condenser is 
connected can be obtained by replac- 
ing the actual condenser by the com- 
bination of a perfect condenser of the 
same capacity with a resistance in 
scries, as shown in Fig. 756 (or with a 
resistance in parallel, as in Fig. 75c). 
The value of the series (or shunt) 
resistance is so selected that the power factor of the combination of perfect condenser 
with its associated resistance is the same as the power factor of the actual condenser. 
The value of the resistances are 

Series resistance = (119) 

Sh,.at resistance = It, = (120) 

80. Dielectrics. — The insulating medium that separates the plates of a condenser is 
known as the dieleclriCj and plays an important role in determining the characteristics 
of the condenser. The presence of a dielectric other than a vacuum raises the Capacity 
of the condenser in comparison to its capacity in the abseru^c of the dielectric by a factor 
known as the dielectric constant (also sometimes called specific inductive capacity). 
The dielectric constants of the commomjst insulating materials are given in Table 27, 
which also gives other properties of dielectrics. 

Two very important classes of dielectrif?s listed in Table 27 are plastic and ceramic 
types. Some of the plastic dielectrics as, for example, bakelite, cellulose acetate, 
vinylite, etc., have very poor power factors. Others, notably polystyrene, have an 
unusually low power factor, whi(;h in some cjises approaches that of ejuartz. 

The more important ceramic dielectrics include steatite, (jordierite, and titanium 
dioxide ceramics, and mycalex.^ The term steatite refers to cc^ramic products that 
contain hydrous magnesium silicate (talc) as a predominant constituent of the fired 
body. Steatite materials combine low dielectric losses, high dielectric strength, and 
high insulation resistance. They are particularly suitable for general insulation 
purposes at high frequencies and high tepiperatures. It is possible to employ dry 
pressing in forming the product, so that ‘parts can be manufactured in automatic 
pressivH to good accuracy and with economy, (k)rdierite is a complex magnesium 
aluminum silicate. Ceramics based upon it can be made that have an unusually low 
coefficient of thermal expansion, so that this material is particularly suitable for coil 
forms. The titanium dioxide ceramics are characterized by a high dielectric constant 
and low dielectric losses. This material finds its chi(if use as the dielectric of con- 
densers and gives high mechanical stability and a high capacity in^a relatively small 
volume. The temperature coefficient of capacity of such condensers depends upon the 

* For further information on ceramic dielectrics, sec Hans Thurnauer, Ceramic Insulating Mate- 
rials, Elec. Eng., Vol. 59, p. 451, November, 1940; M. D. Rigterink, Imp'^oved Ceramic Dielectric 
Materials, Ren. Set. Inatrumente, Vol. 12, p. 527, November, 1941; W G. Robinson, Ceramic Insula- 
tions for High-frequency Work, Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 87, p. 570, 1940. 
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Fio. 76. — Reprosentation of imperfect con- 
denser by a perfect condenser of same capacity 
with series resistance, and by a perfect con- 
denser with shunt resistance. 



Table 27. — Properties op Dielectrics* 
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* Moot cf the data in this table are from the Gtn, Bad. Etp. for June, 
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mixture, and values can be obtained that range from substantially zero to relatively 
large negative values. This gives the possibUity of providing a condenser that will 
correct fur the positive temperature coefficient of the remaining colls and condensers in 
a circuit. 

Mycalex is composed of ground mica and lead borate glass mixed and fired. Metal 
inserts can be molded into mycalex pieces because of the relatively low firing tempera- 
ture and the fact that there is no shrinkage. Mycalex can be machined, although 
with difficulty. It is used in radio transmitters for coil supports, control shafts, 
antenna insulators, and in other places where an insulator must be employed that is 
capable of withstanding high voltage. 

Didectric Losses — Loss Factor. — The merit of a dielectric from the point of* view of 
losses can be expressed by the equivalent power factor or phase angle. When these 
terms are applied to a dielectric (as contrasted with a condenser), they are defined as 
the power factor (or phase angle) that would be obtained with a condenser having no 
losses other than those in the dielectric. Power factors of common dielectrics are 
given in Table 27. 

The power factor (or phase angle) is independent of the size and shape of the dielec- 
tric or the applied voltage. It also tends to be independent of frequency, since the 
fraction of the energy lost during each cycle of charge and discharge is substantially 
independent of the number of cycles per second, over wide frequency ranges. The 
power factor of a dielectric depends not only upon the kind of dielectric involved but 
also upon the conditions of temperature and moisture under which it is used. In 
general, moisture and high temperature increase the power factor. 

The power loss (and hence heating) per unit volume of dielectric is^ 

Power loss in ) 

watts per cu- >' - 2icSG^Kt X 0.2244 X 10~« (121) 

bic inch ) 

where / = frequency in cycles. 

G = voltage gradient in dielectric, rmsT volts per in. 

K =» dielectric constant. 

T = power factor of dielectric. 

The rate at which heat is generated in a dielectric is proportional to Kr, which is 
termed the loss factor of the dielectric. The loss factor is the best single criterion of the 
ability of a solid insulating material to withstand high radio-frequency voltages. 

81. Calculation of Condenser Capacity. Parallel Plate Condenser. — The capacity 
of a parallel plate condenser is 

C = 0.2244K 4 MMf (122) 

% a 

where K = dielectric constant of the dielectric between the plates. 

A » area of one plate, sq in. 
d = spacing of plates, in. 

If the dimensions are in centimeters 

C = 0.08842K ^ nnt (122o) 

These expressions neglect the fringing flux lines at the edges of the plates and so give a 
result slightly less than the actual capacity. 

1 13. T. Hooh, Power Losses in Materials, Bdl System Tech. Jour.. Vol. 1, p. 110, October, 

1922. 
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Long Parallel Strips in Air . — ^The capacity between two parallel strips of great 
length compared with the width or spacing is given by the following approximate 
formulas:^ 


For R 


width of strips ^ 
separation of strips 

n « Q-3063 

logio 



(123) 


This expression becomes more accurate as the value of R becomes smaller. For R less 
than 0.5, the formula gives results less than 2 per cent high, and for « 1, the results 
are about 10 per cent high. 

For 22 > 1:* 

C = 0.2244/2 ^1 + (1 4‘ 2.303 logic 2tR)^ ftpl per inch (124) 


This expression gives values that are lower than the exact value, and whose accuracy 
increases as the value of R increases. The error is 4 per cent for 22 » 2 and less than 
10 per cent for 22 * 1. 

When the plates of the condenser are immersed in a dielectric of constant K (as if 
the dielectric were a liquid), the results obtained from Eqs. (123) and (124) must be 
multiplied by K, W^ith solid dielectric between the plates but not projecting beyond 
the edges, these equations still hold, but with less accuracy. When the solid dielectric 
projects considerably beyond the edges of the plates, fair results can be obtained by 
multiplying values from Eqs. (123) and (124) by the dielectric constant. 

Concentric Spheres. 

= (125) 


where di « outer diameter of inside sphere, in. 

^2 ~ inner diameter of outside sphere, in. 

K dielectric constant of material between spheres. 

• Isolated Sphere. 

C = 1.412d nfii (126) 

where d is the diameter of the sphere in inches and the sphere is assumed to be in free 
space (vacuum). Tin's w'ill be seen to correspond to the capacity of a set of concentric 
spheres with d^ *= infinity. 

IsoMcd Disk, 

C « 0.8992(2 Mfjil (127) 


where d is the diameter of the disk in inches. The disk is presumed to be of negligible 
thickness, and is assumed located in free space (vacuum). 

Single Wire Parallel to Ground . — When the wire can be considered as infinitely long, 
then 


C = 


7.354 


logic I (l + V’ '(2/»/d)») [ 


Pfd per foot 


(128) 


where h = height of wire center above earth. 
d » diameter of wire. 


^ The exact expression for this case involves elliptic intesrals and can be solved only by trial and 
error. See H. B. Palmer, Capacitance of a Parallel Plate Capacitor by the Schwartz*Chrintoffel 
Transformation, Trann. Voi. 56, No. 3, p. 363, March, 1937. 

* A. E. II.*Love, Some Electrostatic Distributions in Two Dimensions, Proe, London Math. 8oc., 
VoL 32, p. 337, Mar. 8, 1923. 
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In the usual case, h is considerably greater than d, and Eq. (128) can be written as 

C MMf per foot (129) 

log, 0 -j 

Curves of capacity per inch as calculated by Eq. (129) for vaiious wire sizes and 
heights above ground are given in Fig. 76. These curves are useful for determining 
wiring capacity in radio receivers. 



Fio. 76. — Capacity per inch of single-wire conductor of various diameters as a function of 

height above ground. 


When the wire cannot be considered infinitely long, but still has a small diameter 
compared with the height, then^ 


C = 


7.354/ 

- A’ 




(130) 


where I is the length in feet, h and d arc the height and wire diameter, respectively, in 
the same units, and S is a. constant given in Table 28. 


'1'abj.e 28. — Values of the Constant S * 


2h/l 

.Sf 


S 

ll2h 

S 

0 

0 

HiiiiB 

0.330 

0.50 

0.541 

0.1 

0.042 

0.95 

0.350 

0.45 

0.576 

0.2 

0.082 

0.90 

0.361 

0.40 

0.617 

0.3 

0.121 

0.85 

0.379 

0.35 

0.664 

0 4 

0.157 

0.80 

0.396 

0.30 

0.721 

0.5 

0.191 

0.75 

0.414 

0.25 

Mmm 

0.6 

0.223 

0.70 

0.435 

0.20 


0.7 

0.254 


0.457 

0.15 


0.8 

0.283 

0.60 

0.482 

0.10 


0.9 

0.310 


0.510 



1.0 

0.336 

0.50 

0.541 




* The argument to be used is either 2h/l or l/2h, according to which is less than unity. 


* Frederick W. Grover, Methods, Formulas* and Tables for the Calculation of Autenna Capacity. 
Bur, Standardt Set. Paprr SaS. 
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Capacity to Ground of Parallel Wires of the Same Height Joined Together .^ — On the 
assumption that the wire diameter is small compared with the spacing between wires, 
then 


where F 
P 
Q 


P -f (n - 1)Q 
n 


logio “ 2 “ ” 

h^glO yj- — O. 


C 


7Ml 


MAtf 


*Sfn. 


(131) 


I = length of wire, ft (assumed same for all wires). 
d =* wire diameter, ft. 
n »= number of wires. 

Z> ~ spacing between adjacent wires, ft (assumed same for all adjacent pairs). 
h =* height above the surface of the earth, ft. 

S = constant given by Table 28. 

Sn — constant given by Table 29. 

This equation assumes that (w — l)/> < Z/4. 


Table 29. — Values of the Constant Sn 


n 

Sn 

n 

Sn 


Sn 

n 

Sn 

2 

0 

8 

0.347 

U 

0 550 

20 

0.688 

3 

0.007 

9 

0.388 

15 

0.570 

30 

0.847 

4 

0.135 

10 

0.425 

10 

O.GOl 

40 

0.970 

5 

0,197 

11 

0.400 

17 

0.025 

50 

1.003 

6 

0.252 

12 

0.492 

18 

0.047 

100 

1.357 

7 

0.302 

13 

0.522 

19 

0.008 




For the case of two wires, Eq. (131) retluces to 

^ _ 14.73/ 

4 / 1 ^’ 2k 
logio ^ + logio 2/Sf 


(132) 


Capacity to Ground of a Horizontal Cage .^ — When the wires are closely spaced 
around the circumference of the cage, the capacity to ground can be obtained very 
approximately by using Eq. (130), if the cage is considered to be a wire having a 
diameter equal to the diameter of the cage. The capacity obtained in this way is 
large. Accurate results are given by 

C (133) 

loK.o ^ ^ (log.o ^ + 0.434 ^) - nS 

where I ** length of wires in cage, ft. 
n =* number of wires in cage. 
d diameter of wires in cage, ft. 
h » height of cage center above ground, It, 

S «■ constant from Table 28. 


1 Qrover, loe, eit. 
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Dr “ distance between any given wire and another wire, ft. =* h sin r where 

71 

5 is the diameter of the cage, ft. 

Capacity to Ground of Vertical W ire and Cage Antennas .^ — For a single vertical wire 


C - 


7.36w 


I 2 m , 
logio k 


M/xf 


(134) 


where m « length of vertical wire, ft. 

h* = height of lower end of wire above ground, ft. 
d =* diameter of wire, ft. 

k =« constant given by Table 30 and depending on h^/m. 

For accurate results, h'/m must be small. 

The capacity to ground of a vertical cage of n wires of diameter d, length w, 
arranged as elements of a cylinder of diameter 6 whose axis is vertical and whose 
lower end is at a height h' above ground is (dimensions in feet) : 

c y -„-i MMf (136) 

log,„^+ X (loK-o §+ 0.434 ^') -nfc 

where k is obtained from Table 30 and 

Dr = « sin r ? (136) 

Tabi.e 30. — ^Values of the Oonsi’ant k* 


h* fm 

k 


k 

mjK 

k 



0.3 

0.280 

1.0 

0.207 


0.403 

0.4 

0.201 


0.202 

0.04 

0.384 

0,5 

0.247 

0.8 

0.196 


0.309 

0.0 

0.230 

0.7 

0.190 

0.08 

0.350 

0.7 

0.227 

0.0 

0.184 

0.10 

0.345 

0.8 

0.219 

0.5 

0.177 

0.15 

0.323 

0.9 

0.2125 


0.170 

0.20 

0.305 

1.0 

0.207 

0.3 

0.162 

0.25 

0.291 




0.153 

0.30 





0.144 





0 

0.133 


* The arguTiient is h'/m or m/h' according to which is Ichr tiiaii unity. 


Capacity to Ground of Single-wire T and Inverted L Anienruis ,^ — ^The capacity in 
thest^ cases can be determined approximately by adding the capacities calculated 
separately for the verti<'>al and horizontal components. This gives a result somewhat 
high, however, because of mutual effects between the vertical and horizontal portions. 
More accurate results are obtainable by the formulas given below. 

For a single-wire T having a horizontal length Z at a height h above ground and a 
vertical wire of length m attached to the center of Z, then, if the dimensions are in 
feet 


1 Grover, loc. oiL 


^ _ 7.36^ + m) 
U 


(137) 
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where 


V 


I 


I -h ’fn 


(log.o^ - s) 


+ 


m 

/ + w 




I + 2ni 
/ + m 


(138) 


The constants S and k are given by Tables 28 and 80; while X is given by Fig. 77. In 
using these tables, it is to be noted that tlie height h' of the lower end of the vertical 
above ground is {h — m). 



The capacity to ground for the case of a single-wire inverted L antenna (z.c., where 
the down-lead is attached to the end instead of being center of tlie horizontal portion) 
is also given by E<i. (138), provided V is defined as 

- -S) + j-”*,- (loK.o - fe) + ^ (139) 

Capacity to Ground of Inclined Wire^ Vertical Fan, etc. — The capacity to ground of a 
considerablo variety of arrangements such as vertical (!one, vertical fan, inclined wires^ 
horizontal F, etc., are given in convenient form by F. W. ( Jrover in the reference cited 
above. 

Capacity between Two Horizontal Parallel Wires P emote from the Ground. — When the 
wires are infinitely long, the capacity per unit length is half that given by Eqs. (128) 
and (129), calculated by replacing h in these equations by /)/2, where D is the spacing 
between wire centers. This gives 
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3.677 


logi. + Vi 

For the common case of d/D small, this becomes 


mmI per foot 


,, 3.677 , , . 

^ ^ P®** 


C = 


logic — 

0.01941 . 

T2tK^^ per mile 




( 140 ) 


( 141 ) 

( 142 ) 



Distance in Inches - D 

Fig. 78. — Capacity per inch of two-wire lino with various wire diameters as a function of 

spacing. 


The case for finite length, corresponding to li)q. (130), is 


3.G8f_ 

log,. - 




(143) 


where the notation has the same meaning as in Eq. (130). 

Capacity between Two Parallel irtVe.s in Presence of Ground. — In the usual case 
where d/l and d/D arc very small, one 1ms 


C = 


3.677 


logi 


2IJ 1 


' P/if per foot 


(144) 


The presence of the ground increases the capacity for this ease by the same 
amount that would result if the spacing were a.ssumed to have an effective value 

of /Vv^l' + U>72^* 

Capacity between Two Horizontal Parallel Wires One above the Other. — The capacity 
for this case may be determined approximately from Eq. (144) by taking for the value 

^^2 

of h the average of the heights of the wires — g 

Capacity of Concentric Cable. — ^I^et 
D s= inside diameter of the outside cylinder. 
d « outside diameter of the inner conductor. 

K ■> dielectric constant of material between conductors. 
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Then 

C = - - MAtf per fect (145) 

l0g.„(g.j 

The capacities cf concentric cables with various inner and outer diameters are given in 
Fig. 79. 



Fia, 79. — Capacity per foot of concentric lines with air dielectric. 


82. Condensers with Air Dielectric. — An air-dic*loctric condenser consists of two 
assemblies of spaced plattjs held in fixed relationship to cacli other by insulating 
members st) that the plates mesh but do not touch. Such condensers arc normally 


L R 
— V\AAr 



L R Rs=ec/«/C)^ 


/?eygR-^Rs | 


(a) Actual equivalent network (b) Senes form of equivalent network 
Fig. 80. — Equivalent electrical networks of a variable air condenser. 


made so that one set of plates can be rotated to adjust the capacity. Variable air- 
dielectric condensers are characterized by very low losses, and by having reproducible 
capacity settings. They are used for adjusting the resonant frequency of tuned cir- 
cuits in both transmitters and receivers. 
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Resistance and Inductance of Air-dieledric Condensers ^ — Even though air is a per- 
fe(^t dielectric with zero power factor, air condensers have losses because of the resist- 
ance of the plates, rods, washers, etc., and because of the losses in the dielectric used to 
mount the two sets of plates with respect to each other. Air condensers also have 
a small inductance as a consequence of the magnetic flux produced by the currents 
flowing through the condenser and its connections. 

The actual condenser can be represented by the electrical network of Fig. 80a Cor 
by the series equivalent of this, as given in Fig. 806), where C is the capacity of the 
condensfir.^ 

The condenser inductance L in Fig. 80 takes into account the magnetic effect of the 
currents in the condenser, and is to a first approximation independent of the capacity 
setting or the frequency. It depends upon the physical size of the condenser and the 
method of making connections to the two sets of condenser plates. This inductance 
can be reduced by making the condenser of small physical size and by bringing the 
connections to the centers of the plate assemblic^s, rather than to the ends as is usually 
done. The effect of the indm^tance is to cause the apparent capacity of the condenser, 
as observed at the terminals, to be greater than the actual capacity according to the 
equation 

C 

Apparent capacity == \ C (1^^) 

where C and L arc the (capacity and inductance in farads and henrys, respectively, and 
ta is 2ir times the frcMpicncy in cycles. The difference between the apparent and actual 
capacities is negligible except at high frequencies, but then increases very rapidly. 
The order of magnitude that (;an be expected for L is indicated by a value of 0.06 
for a physically large standard variable (condenser having a maximum capacity of 
1,000 M/wf 0.0055 for a physic^ally small (145 /u/zf maximum) variable condenser 
having center-fed plates, and otherwise designed for low inductance. 

The conductance G in Fig. 80a represents the losses in the solid dielectrics used for 
support, and is independent of the capacity setting but is dinictly proportional to the 
fre(iuency. The conductance is deterniined'by the typo and amoimt of dielectric and 
the method of using it. The im^rit of a condenser with respc’ct to freedom from dielec- 
tric lessees can be expressed in terms of the quantity where Rs is the scries 

resistance corresponding to G (sec Fig. 80). For any given condenser this figure of 
merit is indcpcuidmit of frequency and capacity. 

The resistance li represemts the seri(\s n^sistance of the leads, washers, connecting 
rods, etc. It is substjnitially independent of the capacity setting, but increases 
with fre(iucncy as the result of skin effc'ct, biung proportional to the square root of the 
frequency at higher fre(pjC!Tici(‘.s. 

The ratio /jJ.^/d/wC) in Fig. 80 is termed the condenser power factor (the reciprocal 
of the condenser power factor is the condenser Q). The value of the power factor is 
determined primarily by the diehictric losses G at low frecpiencies and by the series 
resistance R at high freepumcies. For a given variable condenser, the power factor 
is maximum at low capacity sed-tings for low frequencies, whereas at high frequencies 
the power factor commonly go(?s through a minimum at something less than the 
maximum capacity. The b(*havior in some tyincal cases is shown in Fig. 81.* It 
will be noted that condenser power factors, although small, are by no means zero, 
particularly at small capacity settings and also at very high frequencies. 

1 R. F. Field and D. B. Sinclair, A Method for DeterniininR the Hemdual Inductance and Resistance 
of a Variable Air C-ondenscr at Radio Frequencies, Proc. Vol. 24, p. 256, February, 1936. 

* Bee Field and Sinclair. Utc, cit.; also, W. Jackson, The Analysis of Air Condenser Loss Resistance, 
JProc. I.R.E., Vol. 22, p. 967, August, 1934. 
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Law of Capacity Variation . — ^The plates of a variable air condenser can be shaped 
to give any desired law of capacity variation as a function of angle of rotation. ‘ The 
types of condensers of greatest interest are condensers in which the capacity is a 
linear function of angle of rotation (termed straight-line capacity and abbreviated 
SLC) ; condensers in wliich the plates are shaped so that, when used to tune a coil to 
resonance, the wave length at resonance is a linear function of the angle of rotation 
(straight-line wave length, abbreviated SLW) ; condensers that, when uschI to tune an 
inductance, give a resonant frequency that is a linear function of the angle of rotation 
(straight-line frequency, abbreviated SLF); and, finally, condensers in which cither the 
logarithm of capacity or the logarithm of frequency of resonance with a coil is a 
straight-line function of the angle of rotation. Practical coiKhmsers frequently use 
intermediate characteristics or combinations of these basic types. Thus the tuning 



Capacity Setting -/(/“f 

Fig. 81 . — Power factor at various fro(|ueiicios of a laboratory-lyj>e variable coudenser as a 

function of capacity setting. 

condensers used in a broadcast receiver usually approximate a straight-line wave- 
length law at low capacity settings and a straight-line frequency law at large capacity 
settings. Still other shapes are used to meet sptscial requirements, as, for example, 
in beat-frequency oscillators. ^ 

Straight-line capacity (diaracteristics can bo obtained by using semicircular rotating 
and stationary plates, as illustrated in Fig. 82. The straight-line Avave-length char- 
acteristic is obtained by modifying the shape of the rotating plates according to the 
following equation: 

r = inches (147) 

1 Condensers liave also been designed with wedge-shaped plates so arranged that the tlnekness of 
the air gap varies with the position of the rotating plates, thereby introducing an additional factor 
modifying the law of capacity variation. Such condensers are used only to a Innited extent, however, 
because the plates cannot be made of standard sheet inaleiial. 

* Thus see E. R. Meissner, Logarithmic Scale for Beat -frequency Oscillator, Pruc. Vol. 17, 

p. 879, May, 1929; W. 11. F. GrifTitlis, Notes on the Laws of Variable Air Condensers. Exp. Wtrelesa 
cmd Wirdea9 Eng., Vol. 3, p. 14, January, and p. 743, December, 1926. 
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w licro d ~ s<*paratioii Ix'tween plates, in. 



IT 


N =» number of air spaces in condenser, 
fi s= radius of cutout on stationary platens, in. 

L =* tuned inductance, inicrohenrj^s. 

0 « angle of rotation, radians 
X wave length, meters. 

Similarly, a straight-line frequency characteristic is obtained with rotating plates cut 
so that tlu! radius of the plates as a function of the angular position is given by^ 


47^2 


nkK^ 


where 7) 
K 


f I) y 

vco “ 

« l/27r \/Zj ^ constant (L, henrys). 

~ cycles per radian on dial. 


+ ri® cm 


(148) 


n ~ number of air spaces in condenser. 
k * 10“^V3(>7rd, a condenser constant. 

Co * total minimum capacity when 0 ~ 0, farads. 

0 =s angle of rotation of rotor plates in radians. 

Ti = radius of cutout on stationary plates, ciru 
d « air gap between plates, cm. 

The approximate plate shape afid the way in which the capacity varies with the angle 
of rotation in a typical case are shown in Fig. 82. 

Temperature Coeffudent of Capacity,— The principal factors that may cause the 
capacity of an air-dielectric condenser io change with temperature are (1) differential 
expansion of different portions of the condenser, particularly effecls causing bending of 
the plates, (2) linear expansion that causes changes in surface areas, etc., (3) changes 
in dbnensions and dielectric constant of the insulation used for mounting, (4) changes 
in residual stress with temperature that give rise to ^deformations. 

The temperature coefficient of capacity of ordinary air-dielectric condensers may 
vary over a wide range. Thus values from + 150 to - 65 parts per million per °C have 
been observed for different designs. The behavior of ordinary condensers with 
respect to changes in temperature is also frequently iioncyelic, i.e., the capacity does 
not return to its original value when the trcmperature cfmies baerk to normal. 

Air condensers with small and adjustable temperature coefficients, having cyclic 
behavior can be realized by proper design.* Such a result is facilitated by making the 
fixed and mtatjng plate assemblies of the same malcrij.l throughout and annealing to 
relieve residual stress. The air gap should be large so that the capacity will not be 
cntu-,al with small dcfomatioiis of the plates. The insulating supix.rts should have 
low temperature coefficients of expansion and of dielectric constant, and possess cyclic 

< olffi!. .ri r T a”’ the best. Tlie exact temperature 

(Otffiuont of such a condenser m be adjusted as desired by controlling the axial 

of rte “ond^iSaU P*'^**'®,^**’’ ••espeot to the fixed plates by means of metal reds 
of a lecond material havmg a different coefficient of expansion. Jn this way it is possi- 

Deieinber. 1926; Griffiths lac Jt SLlf and SLW Design, Proe. I.R.E,, Vol. 14, p. 773. 

P. Ifi7, June, 1939; The Eleotru-nl j Wireless Section. J.E.E., Vol. 14 

SecUoa. I.eZ >*• ^ 
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ble to obtain zero temperature coefficient of capacity by starting with a proper initial 
displacement of the rotating plates away from the mid-position between fixed plates, 
or one can obtain either a positive or negative temperature coefficient as desired by 
using a greater or less displacen^Iit than that giving zero coefficient. ^ 

Transmitting Condensers with Air Dielectric . — In transmitting condensers, the air 
gap between the plates must be in proportion to tho voltage for which the condenser is 
rated, and care must be used in the design so that there will be no point at which 
electrostatic flux will concentrate unduly and cause even the slightest corona at rated 



Fig. 82. — Characteristics of straight-lino capacity, straiRlit-line wavelength, and 
straight-line frequency condensers, showing capacity as a function of angle of rotation in 
typical cases, together with approximate shape of plates. 

voltage. Furthermore, the solid insulation must have a low loss factor and be 
arranged so that the voltage gradient in it is low. 

The dielectric strength of air is somewhat less at radio frequencies than at 60 
cycles. Furthermore, a slight trace of corona such as would be of negligible conse- 
quence at 60 cycles, will cause intense ionization, ac.companied by high power loss and 
possible breakdown when the frequency is high.* 

The effective utilization of air as a dielectric in high-voltage condensers requires 
large spacings between plates and careful rounding of all sharp edges to avoid flux 

* Another method of obtaining aero coefficient in a variable condenser involves a condenser in which 
all parts determining length ore aluminum, and as are also all the stator plates, while half^ of the 
rotor plates are invar and half aluminum. See T. Sloncaewski, High Accuracy Heterodyne Oscillators, 
BeU System Tech. Jour., Vol. 19 , p. 407 , July. 1940 . 

* P. A. Ekstrand, Radio Frequency Spark-over in Air, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 28, p. 262; A, Alford and 
S. Pickles, Radio-frequency High Voltage Phenomena, Trans. A.I.E.E,, Vol. 69, p. 129, March. 1940; 
E. W. Seward, The Electric Strength of Air at High Frequencies, Jour, I,E,E„ Vol. 84, p. 288, 1989; 
also. Wireless Section, IJE,E,t Vol. 14, p. 31, March, 1939. 
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conc'^ntrations. In particular, the plates should be polished, have rounded edges, and 
|ja\c a thickrjc!ss from one-third to one-fourth of the air gap. 

Pressure and Vacuum Condensers . — llio voltage rating of an air-dielectric con- 
denser can Im; increased by increasing the air pressure?, since the relationship between 
bnifikdown voltage and pressure at radio frequencues has the character shown in Fig. 
83. Variable and fixed condensers bjised on this principle are commercially available' 
and an? used in high-power radio transmitters at broadcast and higher frequencies for 
tuning tank circuits, as neutralizing condensers, and in antenna coupling networks, 
i’ractieal (;oinpressed-gas condensers employ dry nitrogen from a tank to maintain the 
prcHSun;, and operate at approximately 20 atm. This gives a voltage rating of four to 
live times that obtainable at atmospheric pressure. 

Another ineaTis of increasing the voltage rating of an air-dielectric condenser is to 
place it ill a vacuum comparable with timt used in vacuum tubes. Under these condi- 



Pressure Pounds per Square Inch Gage 


ijci. S,J. Breakdown voltage as a function of prcBsule at a fr(H|ueiic.\' of one megacycle. 


f iotis, tlim' IM so little giis present that ionisation is not possible in approeiable amounts 
ami tlie dieleetric strength is veiy high. ( lornlensers of this type ean be cither fixed 
or variable, (n the case of variable eondensers, the adjustment is made from outside 
the vacuum hy means of a copper bellows or flexible diajibingm. 

33. Condensers with Solid Dielectric. Types of Dicteclncs f/sed.— Solid dielcc- 
ric IS u.sed in most fixed luid in some adjustable eondensers. The dii-lectrics most 
(•mninonly employed are mica, paper, ceramics, and i joctrolytic tilms. 

Mica IS characterined by an unusually low power faelor and high voltage strength 

.‘alnnlrfli Trr by.piling alternate sheets of mica and 

rl .! • ^ ^ P<^ssiire and impregnated. Such con- 

of wv Imv'lcr^ P«n>oses and also whenever a fixed capacity 

of Sip low losses and appreeiai.le capacity is required * 

wnuli indi.-ati' li... C’mai'il Vst"bv 'Kliaated by a acrioa of thren colored dota. 
Ih. acguoace ia wbicU tbc dote should 'l« ™TialLd^ by"'' on page 39. 
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reasonably high (commonly of the order of 0.5 per cent). Such condensers are used 
primarily for by-pass and blocking purposes and for filter condensers in power-supply 
systems. The inexpensive type of paper condensers sealed in waxed cardboard con- 
tainers deteriorate with time as a result of gradual penetration of moisture, and so 
have a limited life. This life is also dependent upon the d-c voltage applied to the 
condenser.* 

Ceramic dielectrics are xised to obtain controlled temperature coefficients. The 
ceramics used frequently contain titanium oxide (see Table 27), to give a very high 
dielectric constant. The power factor of such condensers can be quite low, and 
is frequently less than 0.001. 

lOlcctrolytic condensers are considered in Par. 34. 

Power Factor^ Resistance^ and Reactance of Condensers . — Condensers with solid 
dielectric can be represented by the same equivalent electrical circuit shown in Fig. 80 
for air condensers. The capacity C in this equivalent circuit is determined by the area, 
thickne.ss, and dielectric constant of the dielectric. The inductance arises from flux 
linkages associated mainly with the loads. The loss in the condenser at low and 
moderate frequencies arises primarily from the conductance (7, so the condenser power 
factor at such frequencies is equal to the power factor of the dielectric, and is inde- 
pendent of frequency.® However, as the frequency is increased the series resistance R 
begins to be of importance, and the power factor decreases. This scries resistance 
tends to be proportional to the square root of frequency, making the power factor 
proportional to when the frecpiency / is so high that the series resistance is the 
principal source of loss. 

Temperature Coefficient of Capacity , — Change in temperature can cause the capac- 
ity of condensei*s having solid dielectric to vary as a result of the effect of temperature 
on the dimensions, dielectric constant, and mechanical stress (and hence pressure) in 
the condenser. Tn ordinary mica and impregnated paper condensers, the effect of the 
temperature upon the pressures in the condenser assembly is the most important 
factor causing the cat)acity to change, and results in temperature coefficients of 
capacity that are large and noncyclic. 

A low and N'(*ry stable coelficient of temperature can be obtained by depositing 
the condenser electrodes either directly upon the opposite sides of a mica sheet or upon 
the inside and outside of a suitable ceramic tube. The metalized mica type of con- 
denser gives a temperature (coefficient of capacity of approximately +20 parts in a 
million per°(^ The cocffici(!nt of the ceramic type of condenser can be controlled by 
the ceramic material employed, wdth values ranging all the way from about +200 to 
— 800 parts in a million pcr®(/. being available in commercial condensers. 

Voltage Rating . — The voltage rating of a condenser at low frequencies is the voltage 
at which the dielectric w ill spark through. As the frequency is increased the voltage 
rating becomes less as a result, of energy dissipated in the condenser. When the power 
factor of the dielectric accounts for most of the loss, as is the case at moderate radio 
frequencies, the voltage rating will be inversely proportional to the square root of the 
frequency. At higher frequencies, where the series resistance is also a factor, the per- 
missible voltage decreases still more rapidly with frequency. 

The voltage rating of a typical mica condenstir at various frequencies is given in 
Table 31. These ratings assume that the voltage is applied continuously for a con- 

* It haa been stated that the life of an ordinary paper eondenser such as is used in radio receivers 
is proportional to the fifth power of the applied voltage. This fact is sometimes used for accelerated life 
twists by operatittg the condenser at excess voltage and then using this rule to determine the significance 
of the results. Such tests neglect the time factor involved in moisture penetration, however, and so are 
only approximate. 

> At quite low frequencies, there is usually a slight rise in the power factor as a result of leakage uuL 
absorption. 
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sjdorable lejjgth of time. When the voltage acts for a brief period in such a way that 
ilK' condenser does not have time to exceed its allowable operating temperature, 
r*f)rrespondingIy higher voltages may be applied at the higher frequencies. 

1\vBLE 31 . — Voltage Uatincs of a Paiiticular 0.001 tii Mica Condenser* 


Frequency, kc 

Rated effective 
voltage, volts 

Direct current 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

100 

3,000 

300 

3,000 

1,000 

1,780 

3,000 

005 

10,000 

178 



* I. G. Maloff, Mica GondenHers in High FrcqviPiicy (vircuit-K, Prnc. I.R.E., Vol. 20, p. 647, April, 


1932. 


34. Electrolytic Condensers.^ — An electrolytic (‘ondenser consists of positive and 
negative electrodes, usually of aluminum, placed in a suitable conducting liquid. The 
dielectric of such a condenser is provided by a thin insulating film formed directly on 
the positive electrode by suitable treatment. 

Electrolytic condensers are characterized by a low cost per microfarad, a very large 
capacity in proportion 1o volume, a high power factor, and appreciable leakage. The 
characteristics such as capacity, leakage resistance, and power factor depend greatly 
upon the applied voltage, temperature, previous history of the condenser, etc. The 
ordinary (dectrolyt.ic condensers used in radio work are polarized, so that the voltage 
on the anode jdato must never be allowed to become negative even instantaneously. 
^'his limits tlie use of electrolytic condensers to circumstances where the alternating 
voltage present is loss than the superimposed d-c voltage. 

EJe(!trolytic condensers arc used as by-j)ass and filter condensers in radio receivers 
in parts of the circuit where, a d-c potential is present and where a moderate leakage 
current can be tolerated. 

Electrolytic Condensers . — Electrolytic condensers used in radio work are nearly 
always of the “dry” type. In such condensers, the positive and negative electrodes 
consist of aluminum foil separated by paper or gauze that is saturated with an 
elecirolytc that is either a highly viscous liquid or a fudgelike solid. The entire 
assembly is wound in a roll and mounted in a waxed cardboard tube or box.* The 
anode is usually chemically etched to increase its effective area. The insulating film 
on the anode is fijrmed chemically before assembly by passing the foil through suitable 
solutions and applying a i)roper sequence of voltages between tlie foil and the solution. 
After the condenser has been assembled any damage that may have occurred to the 


U'or fi’rtluT infonnatiori, parti(5ul»rly on constructional details, see P. M. Declcy, “Electrolytic 
rapac.itors, ' Cornell Dubilier Electric CJorp., 1938; P. R. Coursey, “Electrolytic Condensers,” 2d ed.. 
(’hapman and Hall, 1939. 

2 In the “wet” type of condenser, the anode consists of folded aluminum foil; the cathode electrode 
IS usually an alunimuin container lined inside with a perforated insulating material to prevent con- 
ta<-t between cathode and anode. The electrolyte is a liquid, frequently moderately viscous. 

Compared with the dry electrolytic condenser, the wet type has the disadvantages of higher power 
lactor, narrower temperature range over which satisfactory operation can be obtained, and greater 
(.eterioration whde lying idle. Furthermore, wet condensers must be provided with a vent to prevent 
‘nternal pressures flora building up and must be mounted in a particular position to avoid 
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anode film through handling, etc., is repaired by a reforming process that consists of 
applying voltage to the condenser under suitably controlled (?onditions. 

CharcLcteristics of Electrolytic Condensers ,^ — The capacity of an electrolytic con- 
denser is influenced by the applied voltage, length and continuity of service, voltage 
at which the insulating film was formed on the anode, the temperature, and the fre- 
quency. In general the capacity decreases with age, increased forming voltage, 
increased temperature, and increased 


■ 


frequency. In condensers that must ^ 
carry appreciable alternating cur- ^ I.O 
rents, as, for example, the first con- ^ 
denser in a condenser-input rectifier ^ 
filter system, there is a tendency for -fc 
an insulating film to form on the § 
cathode during use, with consequent 3 
excessive loss of capacity. 8) 

The leakage resistance of an 5 q 2 
electrolytic condenser depends upon ^ 
the ratio of voltage applied to the 
voltage used in forming the anode ^ 

film, and is affected by temperature, PP ^ ^9^ 

amount and conditions of use, etc. Fio. 84.- -Leakage current in typical electroly tin 
The leakage current varies with ap- condonsors. 

plied voltage in the manner shown in Fig. 84. It is quite small with applied voltages 
appreciably less than the forming voltage, but increasing rapidly in the region of the 
forming voltage, the rise being particularly great in th(^ wet type. \Mien voltage is 
applied to a condenser after a period of idleness, the leakage current is initially exces- 
sively large, but quickly drops to a normal value, as shown in Fig. 85. The leakage 



Time, Minutes Frec|U2ncy 


Fio. 85. — Curve illustrating typical Fio. 80. '-Impedance and equivalent 
manner in which leakage current varies series resistance of a typical electrolytic coii- 
with time when voltage is first applied to denser having a norn.ttl capacity of 8 fxf, 
an electrolytic condenser that has been 
idle for some time. 


current for any particular operating voltage incrca.s»^s as the teunperaturc becomes 
greater. 

The power factor of electrolytic condensers is high, and increases with frequency 
and increasing applied voltage. The pow^'r factor may increase or decrease with 

^ A good stiniiiiary of properties of wet and dry electrolytic cotidermers is given by P. R. Coursey 
and 8. N. Ray, Electrolytic Condensers, Jour, I,E,K., Vol. 86, p. 107, 1939; also. Wireless Section, 
LE.E,, Vol. 14. p. 203, September. 1939 
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t(‘r!iporatiir(), depending upon the eonstruction . At high frequencies the power factor 
})rcoinos so high that the condenser acts essentially as a serh's resistance rather than 
;i,s a capacity (see Fig. 80). 

'rhe maximum voltage that can be .sab‘ly applied to nn <‘l(‘ctrolytic c.ondenser 
depends upon the voltage at which the insulating lilm was formed, with the rated 
voltage being a little less than th(» forming voltage. Rated voltages ranging all the? 
way from approximately 25 to 550 volts peak are obtainabh'. When the applied 
voltage exceeds the rated value, the leakage current becoujes excessive, as shown in 
Fig. 84, and finally scintillatiorhs are produce<l as a result of breaking down of the 
dielectric film. 

The heating produced by the d-c leakage current and the alternating currents 
passing through an ele(^tn)lytic condenser must not produce? excessive temperature 
rise. This means in general that the compact types of comhmstTs, such as those using 
etch(?d foil, and particularly the dry type, an* at a disafl vantage as comj>ared with 
bulkier constructions for C(‘rtain types of .s(*r\*i(‘e, as, for example, when a large alter- 
nating current is present. 

Th<* life of an el(*ctrol 3 djc condeiuser depends upon the purity" of the materials used 
ill the (!ond('nser and upon the comlitions of u.s(‘, particularly the applied voltage and 
the temperature. Jj(*akage is an indication of life, since h'akage caus(*s the eh'ctrolyte 
to be used up, particular!}^ in the wet type, wit h a corresponding incrt‘ase in condenser 
jiower factor. The life is ac.<*ordingly iiicn‘ased by anything that reduces the leakage 
(uirnmt, such as operating at appreciably bedow the forming Aoltage, and by avoiding 
high temp(*ratures. 

SHIELDING OF MAGNETIC AND ELECTROSTATIC FIELDS 

36. Conducting Shields for Magnetic Fields. — Magm'tic and cle(*t rostatic fields 
can be confined to restricted spaces, or can be pr(‘V(‘nted from entering a particular 
spa(?e, by the use of suitable shields, 'rhemost effective means of controlling magnetic 
fields at radio frequ(*nei(*s is by the use of shields consisting of a good conductor, such 
as copper or aluminum. Magnetic flux penetrates sueli a shield only wilh great 
difficulty, because as the flux cuts into the eondueling material it produces eddy cur- 
rents that f)ppos(* the ponet rat ion. To be most- <*fTeetive, such shi(*l(ls must completely 
inclose the space to be protected, and all joint.s should be wi*ll la])ped to minimize 
the resistance offered to the eddy currents. When* the sluc'lding must bo e\tr(*meiy 
effective*, as in signal generators, joints should be soldered \\]ien‘V(*r possible, and in 
other case?s sliould he suflieientjy goeul mechanical ly to lie literally watertight. The 
thickness should be a, number of times the skin depth e)f eurr(*nl p(‘netration as caleu- 
Iat(‘d by Kq. (5), and so lias a niininnim value determined f>y the conductivity and 
frequency. 

Shielded CV/s.^--()nc of the most important ex; nqdes of a condueting shield is 
the copper or aluniimirn can frequently placed around air-corod coils. Such shields 
serve to confine practically all of the magnetic field to the sj)ai*e wit, bin the can. They 
also reduce the effective indiKdanee of the coil liy restricting the eross-seetional area 
tlirougli V the flux can pass, and increase the losses as a n*sult, of the (*ncrgy 
dissipated in the shii'ld by the • ddy currents. However, if tin* ch'arama* between the 
coil and its shield is everywhere at least equal to the radius of the (?oil, the reduction 
in inductance and the decrease iu coil Q produec*d by a copper or aluminum shield 
will not be serious. ^ 

The loss of inductance rt*sulting from a cylindrical shield tliat is long compared 
with tlie lengtli of the (;oil and the shield diameter is giv<*n apjiroxirnately by the cur\’'es 

^ An oxc't'lleut thoon'tical (iisouKsion of the effect of fihic’Irling on eoil renisljince iiiid inductance is 
given by A. (i. Bogle, The Fiffective Kesistance and Indnr.tanee of Screened C'-oils, Jour, T.E.E., Vol. 87i 
p. 2i)\) l'.>40; also. Wir«*le.s.s Section, J.E.E., Vof. 15, p. 221, SeptemhcT, 
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of Fift. 87.^ Tlio results also apply with satisfactory accuracy for finite lengths if 
the clearance between the ends of the shield and the coil is at least the coil radius, 
iind the shield length cxce(;ds the shield dhiineter. As these limiting conditions are 
approached, the actual inductance is slightly less than that calculated from Fig. 87. 



Fi<;. S7. -fhirvos givin^i: of shield on the inductance on an air-cored coil. 

Where Fig. 87 can (?xp<^cted to 1 h* in error, th(» effect of the shield, including the end 
(effects, can bo more iiccurately lak(*n into account by the etjuation* 

Ac.tuiil in ducta nce 

IndiKitance in absence of shiehl 

.1 h. len g th of c oil 
\\ lerc length of shield 

Te __ rad ius of coil 
r, radius of shield 
K = constant given liy Fig. 88. 

Th(‘ rcsistanee 7?^ that nnist be considered as added in series with the shielded coil 
in order to take into account the shield losses is given approximately by the equation 

where N ~ number of turns in coil. 

Tf — radius of coil. 

r ~ (shield diaineler)“(shield length), '<S. 

/ = frequency in cycles. 

p = rosistivit}" of shield in ohms per cm cube (= 1.724 X 10“® for copper). 

1 Graphic Dctcrniiiiution of Mu‘ Dccrcas<‘ in Inductance Ih-oduced by a Coil Shield, R.C.A. Appli- 
cation Note 48, June 12, 1035. 

These cxirves can also be applied to the eji.se of a square shielding can that is long compared with the 
<‘oil length by tissuining that tlie square can is equivalent to a cylindrical shield having a radius that is 
0.6 Urncs the length of one side of the can. 

* Kquations (140)- (161) are rearrangements of results given by G. W. O. Howe, The Effect of Screen- 
ing Cans on the EfTeetive Inductance and Kesistance, of (’oils, li'tVcZess Eng., Vol. 11, p. 166, March, 
1034. These equations aie derived bv replacing the actual shield by a sphere of diameter 2r that is 
the geometric mean of the, three coordinate dimensions of the actual shield can. If these three dimen- 
sions do not differ too greatly, and if the shield clears the coil by a reasonable amount, then the resulta 
calculated for the hypothetical spherical shield approximate very closely those obtained with the 
actual shield 


- m^] 
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'Hiis equation assumes that the thickness of the shield is appreciably greater than the 
Hkin depth as obtained from Eq. (5) or Fig. 4. When the thickness f in cm is not 
small compared with the skin depth, then 

The effectiveness with which the shield surrounding a coil reduces the external 
field depends primarily upon the thickness t of the shield in relation to the skin depth «. 



Pig. 88. — Values of constant K for use in Eq. (149). 

Where i/e > 2, and where at the same time the shield is thin compared with its length 
or diameter, one has 


Magnetic field in absence of shielding 
Actual magnetic field 


0.24 -t 


(isi) 


where r is as defined in Kq. (150), c is the skin depth as calculated by Eq. (6), or 
obtained from Fig. 4, t is the thickness of the shield, and e = 2.718. 

Planar Shield . — An important case of shielding 
exists where a flat sheet of conducting material is 
used to reduce the voltage induced in a second coil 
by current passing through a first coil. For the case 
illustrated in Fig. 89, where the two coils are coaxial 
and similar and the shield is a sheet placed at right 
angles to this axis, one has approximately^ 

Induced voltage in absence of shield _ f 

Induced voltage with shield 

(152) 



where 7 


89. — Diagram illus- 
nomenclature in Eq. 


conductivity of shield on basis that con- 
ductivity of standard annealed copper is 
100 . 

mean radius of coil, cm. 
thickness of shield, cm. 
frequency in cycles. 

Strictly speaking, Eq. (152) applies only where the shielding is appreciable and the 
shield is infinite in extent, but practically the results will not be greatly influenced by 

* Samuel l^vv, Electromagn^tio Shielding Effect of an Infinite Plane Conducting Sheet Placed 
between Circular Coaxial Coils, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 24, p. 923, June, 1936. 
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finite dimensions, provided the length and width of the shield are considerably greater 
than 2A or D + Z)i in Fig. 89, whichever is larger. 

Skidds Immersed in Uniform Magnetic Field . — Shields are sometimes used to pro- 
tect a small space from the effects of an external field. The effectiveness of spheres 
and of long cylinders of conducting material in providing an interior field-free space 
when the shield is placed in a uniform external field is given by‘ 

Field intensity in absence of shield ^ r r 

: v ^ Tj = 0.7Q7S - C* (153) 

Field m interior of shield c ^ ' 


where a constant that is one-third for spheres and one-half for cylinders, 
c =* skin depth as given by Eq. (5) or Fig. 4. 
t =» thickness of shield, 
r = radius of sphere or cylinder. 
e = 2.718, the base of the Napierian logarithms. 

In Eq. (153) it is assumed that t/t > 2. In the case of cylinders, external field is 
assumed to be parallel to the axis, and the cylinder is considered to be of infinite 
length. However, if the length is a number of times the diameter, the field at the 
midpoint of the cylinder will be substantially as calculated, even when the ends are 
open. The results calculated for the sphere can be used to give an approximate 
indication of the shielding of cubes and similar shapes by using an equivalent sphere 
inclosing the same volume as the actual shield. 

36. Magnetic Shields. — Shields for unidirectional and low-frequency magnetic 
fields are made of magnetic material, preferably having a high initial permeability. 
Such shields act as low reluctance paths for the flux, thereby diverting the flux away 
from the space to be shielded. 

The most important practical use of magnetic shields in communication is to 
minimize voltages induced in audio transformers by njagnctic fields of power fre- 
quencies. This is accomplished by placing the transformer in a magnetic shield 
normally consisting of a rectangular box or a short cylinder with closed ends. The 
degree of protection obtained in this way depends upon the size and thickness of the 
shield, and upon whether the shield consists of a single layer of magnetic material or 
several concentric layers separated by air spaces. In the case of a single-layer shield, 
the effectiveness is approximately® 


Ma gnetic field In abse nce of shieldin g _q 22 fi — ^V1 

Magnetic field with shielding ^ L \ J 


( 154 ) 


where n = initial permeability of shield, 

ro *= radius of sphere enclosing the same volume as the outer surface of the 
shield. 

t « thickness of shield. 

Equation (154) shows that the maximum possible shielding factor obtainable is 0.22^ 
and that approximately 50 per cent of this possibility is realized when the thickness of 
the shield is one-fifth of the radius of the equivalent sphere. Relatively thick single- 
layer shields are accordingly uneconomic. 

When the degree of shielding required is greater than that obtainable from a 
single shield, two or three concentric magnetic shielding shells are employed, as shown 
in Fig. 90. When the total thickness of such a shield is greater than one-thiid the 
radius of the equivalent sphere, this subdivision of the magnetic material into con- 
centric layers separated by air spaces gives more effective shielding than if the air 
spaces were filled solidly with magnetic material (sec Fig. 90). 

‘ Walter Lyons, Experiments on Electromagnetic Shielding at Frequencies between One and Thirty 
Kilocycles, Proc. I.B.B., Vol. 21, p. 574, April, 1933. 

^ W. B. EUwood, Magnetic Shields. Bdl Lab. Rec., Vol. 17. p. 03, November. 1038. 
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The effectiveness of concentric magnetic shields to alternating currents can be 
greatly increased by placing copper shields in the air spaces between the magnetic 
shields.^ The behavior in a typical case with and without copper shields is shown in 
Fig. 91 as a function of frequency over the audio range. With unidirectional (d-c) 
fields, the copper has no effect upon shielding. 

The effectiveness of magnetic shields depends primarily upon the initial perme- 
ability and is roughly proportional to where n is the number of concentric layers. 
Permalloy and similar magnetic materials having high initial permeability are, 
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Fio. 90. — Performance of spherical fnagiietic shields in a typical case. 


accordingly, vastly superior to ordinary cast iron or silicon steel, particularly in the 
case of multilayer shields. 

A magnetic shield inclosing an air-cored coil causes the inductance to increase as 
a result of lowered reluctance offered to the flux paths by the high permeability 
material. The effective! resistance of the shielded coil is also increased because of 
eddy-current and hysteresis losses in the iron, 

37. Electrostatic Shields. — Any conductor <!aii be used as an electrostatic shield. 
There are no particular requirements as to thickness or conductivity; it is necessary 

* 9* 9'****'**^^®”*'’ Magnetic Shielding of TraiusformerB at Audio Frequencies, Bdl System Tech, 

J Of.. Vol. 17, p. 416, July, 1938. 
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Fig. 91. — Curves showing effectiveness of various typical shielding airangements for low- 

frequency fields. 
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Fig. 92. — Electrostatic shield that does not affect inagnotic flux. 


Conmdion between seconclotrks 



Fig. 93. — ^Transformer having a balanced secondary winding and an electrostatic shield 
between primary and secondary. 
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merely that the electrostatic holds terminate on the shield instead of passing through 
to the space being protected. To be most effective, electrostatic sMelds should be 
continuous closed surface, but even a screen will give fair shielding. The conducting 
and magnetic shields for magnetic flux discussed above therefore simultaneously pro- 
vide electrostatic sliielding along with the magnetic shielding. 

ElectrasUUic Shielding vnthout Magnetic Shielding . — ^Electrostatic shielding can be 
obtained without affecting magnetic flux by surrounding the space to be protected 
with a conducting nonmagnetic shield arranged to provide termination for electro- 
static flux lines without providing closed loops of low resistance around which eddy 
currents can circulate. Such a shield is illustrated in Fig. 92. 


Primary 


S, 

I /*■■■• "t 


I I I Secondary 
> I I 

rr+- 




Fig. 94. — Schematic diagram of a double electrostatic shield. 


Electrostatic shielding is frequently used in transformers to prevent electrostatic 
coupling between the various windings. Such a shield consists of a metal foil wrapped 
around the windings so as to inclose them completely but with an insulated lapped 
joint, as shown in Fig. 93, so that the foil does not act as a short-circuited turn. Such 
a shield replaces direct capacity coupling between coils by capacity from the individual 
coil to the shield (t.c., to the ground). 

Double electrostatic shields are sometimes required in transformers used in special 
applications. Thus in Fig. 94, if the secondary is at an a-c potential E above ground 
and it is absolutely necessary that this potential produce no voltage difference between 
the secondary terminals of the transformer, it is then necessary to employ a double 
shield around the secondary as shown. The outer shield is grounded, while the 
inner shield is insulated from S\ and connected to one terminal of the secondary. 
In this way the capacity current flowing to ground as a result of the voltage E will 
not go through any part of either the secondary or primary winding, and so will not 
produce any voltage difference between secondary terminals. 
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CIRCUIT THEORY 


SIMPLE RESONANT CIRCUITS 

1. Series Resonance. — A circuit consisting of a resistance^ inductance, and 
capacity connected in series with a voltage applied as shown in Fig. 1 is termed a 


smea reaomrd circuiL When the circuit 
current depends upon the frequency" of 
the applied voltage in accordance with 
the manner shown in Fig. 2a. The cur- 
rent is a maximum and in phase with 
the applied voltage at the frequency, 
termed the resonant frequency, at 
which the inductive reactance and 
capacitive reactances are equal. At 
lower frequencies the current falls off 
and leads, while at higher frequencies it 
drops and lags. 

The shape of the series resonance 
curve of current is determined by the 
ratio of the inductive reactance coL to 
the circuit resistance Rj t.c., upon (oL/B* 
This ratio is customarily represented 
by the symbol Q, and is called the ciV- 
cuU Q, Its numerical value commonly 
approximates the Q of the coil used in 
the resonant circuit because most of the 
loss in resonant circuits is usually in 
the coil, but will always be at least 
slightly less then the coil Q because of 
the condenser losses. The effect upon 

I? L 


O' " I I ^ OOdh " I 



Fig. 1. — Series resonant cir- 
cuit. 


resistance is low, as is normally the case, the 



Frequency 

(a) Typical scries resonance curves 



Frequency 

(b) Corresponding impedance curves 

Fig. 2. — Current and impedance of a series 
resonant circuit as a function of frequency 


the resonance curve of changing the circuit resistance, and hence the circuit Q, is shown 
in Fig. 2o. Increasing the circuit resistance reduces the response in the vicinity of 
resonance, although producing virtually no effect at frequencies differing appreciably 
from the resonant frequency. 
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The resistance and reactance components of the impedance of the series circuit 
vary vrith frequency as shown in Fig. 26. In the small frequency range represented 
by the region around resonance, the circuit resistance is substantially constant. The 
reactance, on the other hand, varies substantially linearly from a relatively high 
capacitive value below resonance to a relatively high inductive value above resonance, 
and passes through zero at the resonant frequency. 

General EquaJLione of Series Resonance, — ^The equations given below use the fol- 
lowing symbols: 

E ■* voltage applied to circuit. 

I ■■ current flowing in circuit. 

/ frequency in cycles. 

(O 2ir/. 

Q ■■ uL/R. 

R — effective series resistance of tuned circuit. 

L » inductance, henrys. 

C ** capacity, farads. 

Z * impedance of series circuit. 

$ =» phase angle of impedance. 
actual frequen cy 

^ ” resonant frequency 

Subscript o denotes values at resonant frequency. 


Resonant frequency = == 

V2Z’ 

(1) 

(lirouit impedance = Z — R j 

(2a) 


(25) 


(2c) 

' " i) 

(3) 

Voltage across L = jwLl 

(4a) 

Voltage across C = 

(45) 

E 

Current at resonance = 

(5) 

Voltage across L or C at resonance = EQ 

(«) 


Universal Resonance Curves. — Equation (3), when rearranged to express the cur- 
rent actually flowing in the circuit at resonance in terms of the circuit Q and the 
fractional detuning, gives the universal resonance curves sliown in Fig. 3,‘ from which 
the exact resonance curve of any series circuit may be obtained without calculation 
when Q is known. These curves are extremely useful, because they are independent 
of the resonant frequency of the circuit and of the ratio of inductance to capacity. 

The use of the universal resonance curves in practical calculations can be illus- 
trated by two examples. 

Example 1. — It is desired to know bow many cycles one must be off resonance to reduce the current 
to one-half the value at resonance when the circuit has a Q of 125 and is resonant at 1,000 ko. Refer- 

^ For the derivation of these curves, see F. E. Terman, ** Radio Engineering," 2d ed., p. 54, MoGraw- 
HiU, New York. 1937. 
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lar 


enoe to Fig. 8 showo that the responee is reduced to 0.6 when a »• 0*86. Hence 

0.86 X 1.000 


'Cycles off resonance 


125 


- 6.88 kc 


The phase angle of the current as obtained from the curve is 60*. 

Example 8. — With the same circuit as in the preceding example, it is desired to know what the 
response will be at a frequency 10,000 cycles below resonance. To solve this problem it is first ne 
sary to determine a, 

x in X 

1.25 


Reference to Fig. 3 shows that tor a « 1.26, the response is reduced by a factor 0.365 and that the 
phase of the current is 68* leading. 



Fig. 3. — Universal resonance curve for series resonant circuit. This curve can also be 
applied to the parallel resonant circuit by considering the vertical scale to represent the 
ratio of actual parallel impedance to the parallel impedance at resonance. When applied 
to parallel circuits the angles shown in the figure as leading are lagging, and vice vena. 

The only assumption involved in the universal resonance curves is that Q is the 
same at the frequency being considered as at the resonant frequency. When this is 
truCf the universal resonance curves involve no approximations whatsoever. Over the 
limited range of frequencies near resonance represented in Fig. 3, the variations in Q 
are so small as to introduce negligible (i.c., less than 1 per cent) errors from the use 
of the curves, provided the value of Q existing at resonance is used in determining the 
fractional detuning. 

The universal resonance curve also gives the resonance curve of voltage developed 
across the inductance or capacity with an accuracy sufficient for all oirdinary purposf^, 
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This is because under ordinary conditions the frequency range covered by the curves 
extends only a few per cent on either side of resonance. For this limited range of 
frequencies, the inductive (and capacitive) reactances are so nearly constant that the 
product of current and reactance gives a curve having essentially the same shape 
as the current curve. 

Working Rules far Dealing wilh Series Resonant Circuits , — ^In making calculations 
of series resonant circuits or in estimating their behavior, the following rules and 
principles will frequently be found of value: 

The resonance curve can for all practical purposes be considered as symmetrica] 
about the resonant frequency. This is apparent from an examination of the universal 
resonance curves. 

The current at resonance is always E/R, while the voltage developed across the 
capacitive (or inductive) reactance at resonance is Q times the applied voltage and is 
90® out of phase with this voltage. 

When the frequency of the applied voltage deviates from the resonant frequency 
by an amount that is 1 /2Q of the resonant frequency, the current that flows is reduced 
to 70.7 per cent of the resonant current, and the current is 45° out of phase with the 
applied voltage. Correspondingly, when the fractional detuning is 1 /Q, the current 
is approximately 45 per cent of the current at rcsonanox?, and is 63.5° out of phase 
with the voltage.' 

At frequencies that differ from the resonant fr€‘quency hy amounts that exceed 
3/Q of the resonant frequency, one can neglect the circuit resistance in determining 
the magnitude of the circuit impedance. The magnitude of the current is then 


Actual current when f ar off resonance 
Current at resonance 




, actual frequency 

where y * t-tt— • 

resonant frequency 

The phase angle of the current can be calcidated without error by the use of Eq. (2c). 


tan 6 = 



^ Other convenient cuees are aa follows; 


Tablb 1 


Fractional detuning 

✓ cycles off resonance^ 

V resonant frequency/ 

Actual current 
Current at resonance 

.| 

jqiase 

of 

eurrent,'* 

1 1 1 

6Q “ 3 ^ 2g 

*.0.96 

18H 

1 1 1 

4Q “ 2 ^ 20 

0.90 

mi 

2Q ^ ^ 2Q 

0.707 

45 

5 * ^ ^ 2Q 

0.447 

63H 

2 . 1 

2Q 

0.242 

76 

Q " ® ^ 2Q 

0.124 

83 
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11i6 voltEgc Ecross the inductEiicB End eIso the voltE|(6 ecioss the condenssr VEry 
with frequency in the immediEte vicinity of resonEnce in e WEy thnt is for e 11 
prEcticEl purposes the same as the current resonance curve. At frequencies differing 
somewhat from the resonant frequency, there is a slight but ordinarily unimportant 
difference in shape between the voltage and current curves. At frequencies that 
deviate from resonance by at least 3/Q times the resonant frequency, it is permissible 
to neglect the resistance in making calculations. This leads to the foUowing formulas : 

For voltage across the inductance: 


Actual voltage when far off resonance 
Voltage at resonance 

For voltage across the condenser: 



Actual voltage when far off resonance 1 

Voltage at resonance Q( 7 * — 1) 


(8o) 


( 86 ) 


Practical CaleulaJLim of Series Resonance Curves, — Series resonance curves can of 
course be calculated with the aid of Eqs. (1) to (3). Practically, however, this is not 
a very satisfactory way to obtain them, since in order to obtain reasonable accuracy 
in the region near resonance, it is necessary to use logarithms in forming the differ- 
ence wL — 1 /<i)C in cases where the Q is at all appreciable. 

A preferable procedure is first to calculate the resonant frequency and the response 
at resonance. The former can be conveniently done with the aid of the reactance 
charts given on the inside back cover of this volume. The working rules given 
above can then be applied to obtain the response at frequencies 1/2$, l/Q, etc., on 
either side of resonance. This gives a picture of the resonance curve that is suffi- 
cient for most practical purposes. Additional points in the vicinity of resonance can 
be calculated when needed with the aid of the universal resonance curve of Fig. 3. 
Calculations for frequencies too far from resonance to be included on the universal 
resonance curve can be made by the use of Eq. (8o) (or 86) and Eq. (2c). 

Logarithmic Decrement. — The sharpness of the scries resonance curve is normally 
expressed in terms of the Q of the circuit. In the early days of radio, when the oscil- 
lating spark discharge represented the chief source of radio-frequency energy, the 
sharpness of resonance was expressed in terms of the logarithmic decrement^ defined by 
the equation 


Logarithmic decrement 


R 

2foL 


(9) 


where R and L represent circuit resistance and inductance, respectively, and /©, the 
resonant frequency. It will be noted that the logarithmic decrement is equal to v/Q. 

Series Resonance by Varying Circuit Reactance. — The preceding discussion of series 
resonance has been for the case where the circuit resistance, inductance, and capacity 
were constant and the frequency was varied. Under many circumstances, how- 
ever, the frequency is kept constant and the circuit is adjusted to series resonance by 
varying either the capacity or the inductance. When the circuit reactance is varied 
in this way, the curve of current in the circuit as a function of the capacitive reactance 
(or inductive reactance) has essentially the same shape as the series resonance curves 
already considered. In particular, maximum current and unity power factor still 
occur when the capacitive and inductive reactances are equal, provided the circuit 
resistance does not change with the change in reactance. The curve of voltage 
developed across the inductance (or capacity) will, however, not be quite the same 
when the reactance is varied as in the case of frequency variation, since the ma xim u m 
will occur at a slightly different frequency. 
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Actual Frequency 

Frequency for series resonance 



Fio. 4. — Universal cjurvos giving the impedance as a function of frequency for a series 
resonant circuit having constant resistance. 
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Series ResonarU Circuits with Constant Resistance . — Series resonant circuits having 
a substantially constant resistance independent of frequency, particularly circuits 
with a relatively low Q, are often used in equalizers and in other applications. The 
general expression for the impedance of a series resonant circuit as given in Eq. (2a) 
can for the case of constant circuit resistance be conveniently rewritten as follows: 

I - 1 + iQ. (3^) (10) 


where Qo ** circuit Q at resonance. 
actual frequency 
^ * resonant frequency* 

Z series impedance. 

R ** circuit resistance (assumed independent of frequency). 

llcsults given by Eq. (10) are expressed graphically in Fig. 4, which not only is 
useful in showing at a glance the manner in which the 
magnitude and phase angle of the impedance will vary 
under different conditions but also can be used in 
the design of series resonant circuits to have desired 
characteristics. 

2. Parallel Resonant Circuits. — parallel resonant 
circuit is obtained when the generator voltage is applied 
to an inductance and a capacity connected in parallel, 
as ill Fig. 5. It will be noted that the only difference 
between the scries and parallel (jircuit is in the manner of Parallel resonant 

connection. In the analyses given below of the parallel- circuit, 

resonant circuit of Fig. 5, the following notation will be used: 

E = voltage applied to circuit. 

Ze ^ Re j/<»C ** impedance of capacitive branch. 

Zts Rl + =* impedance of inductive branch. 

Z„ ^ Zr Zl * series impedance of circuit. 

Z a= parallel impedance of circuit. 

Rg ^ Rr Rl — total series resistance of circuit. 

« = 2ir times frequency. 

o>o s® 2ir times frequency at which — i/taC. 

Q *= <aLIRa = circuit Q. 

Qo =» value of Q at «o/2ir cycles. 

The quantities L, C, Rl, and Rc refer to the inductance, capacity, and resistance 
components of the circuit, as indicated in Fig. 5. 

The impedance offered to the generator by a parallel resonant circuit is the product 
of the two branch impedances divided by their sum; i.e. 



^ . , rr ZcZl ZcZh 

Parallel impedance = z » g— ® 

(K. + Hl) + J («L - 


( 11 ) 

(11a) 


The magnitude and phase of the impedance of a parallel circuit can be conveniently 
obtained from the universal curves of Fig. 6, which give the parallel impedance in 
terms of the impedance of one branch and the vector ratio of the branch impedances.* 

1 Somewhat similar curves are given by D. Q. Fink, Parallel Impedance Chart, Eleetronies, Vol. 11> 
p. 81. May. 1938. 
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The current that the generator delivers to the parallel circuit can bo termed the 
line currentf and is the applied voltage E divided by the impedance or 

E 

Line current * ~ (12) 

The currents in the branches arc equal to the applied voltage divided by the respec- 
tive branch impedances, and so are given by the equations 

E 

Current in capacitive branch =» /c * -sr (13a) 

E 

Current in inductive branch « //, ^ (136) 

Equations (11), (12), and (13) are the fundamental equations of the parallel circuit, 
and apply for all conditions, irrespective of circuit Q, frequency, or division of resist- 
ance between branches. 




Fig. 7. — Variation of impedance and current with frequency in a parallel resonant circuit. 

When the (J of a parallel circuit is not too low, the impedance that is offered to an 
applied voltage varies with frequency in the manner illustrated in Fig. 7a, At low 
frequencies, the inductive branch draws a large lagging current while the leading 
current of the capacitive branch is small, resulting in a large lagging line current and a 
low lagging circuit impedance. At high frequencies, the capacitive branch has a 
low reactance compared with the inductive brancdi, resulting in a large leading line 
current and a corresponding low circuit impedance that is leading. Between these 
extremes, there is a frequency, commonly termed the resonant frequency, at which the 
lagging current taken by the inductive branch and the leading current in the capacitive 
branch are equal, and since these currents are nearly 180° out of phase, they neutralize 
to leave only a small resultant in-phase line current. The impedance of the parallel 
circuit will then be a high resistance, as is apparent in Fig. 7a. 

As a result of the fact that the parallel circuit has a high impedance at resonance 
and relatively low impedance at other frequencies, the line current varies with fre- 
quency as shown in Fig. 76 and becomes very small at resonance. The currents in the 
individual branches vary much more slowly with frequency, and are almost but not 
quite constant in the vicinity of resonance. 

The resonant frequency of a parallel circuit can be defined in several ways as fol- 
lows: (1) the frequency at which uL *■ 1/«C, t.e., the resonant frequency of the same 
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circuit when operaUng in series resonance; (2) the frequency at which the parallel 
impedance of the circuit is maximum; (3) the frequency at which the parallel impedance 
of the circuit has unity power factor. These three definitions lead to frequencies that 
differ by an amount depending upon the circuit Q and the division of the resistance 
between the branches. A discussion of the practical importance of these various cascii 
is given below. 

Analysis of Parallel Resonant Circuits Having High Q . — The most important prac- 
tical case of parallel resonance exists when the circuit Q is at least moderately high 
(f.e., Q% 10). Under these conditions, the exact way in which the resistance is 
divided between the two branches is of little consequence, and it is permissible to 
assume that the absolute magnitude of the impedance of the individual branches is not 
affected by the resistance in these branches. 

To the accuracy allowed by these approximations, the three possible resonant 
frequencies are virtually identical, so that /or a// practical purposes the resonant freouency 
of a high Q parallel resonant circuit can be taken as the resonant frequency of the same 
circuit when connected in series. 

The shape of the impedance curve of a high Q parallel resonant circuit is also 
the same as the current curve of the same circuit acting as a series resonant circuit. 
The only difference between series and parallel resonance under these conditions is 
that the phase angles are reversed, i.e.^ the phase angle of parallel impedance has the 
opposite sign from the phase angle of the current in the scries circuit. 

In terms of the notation given above, the equations giving the behavior of parallel 
resonant circuits with moderate or high Q*s are 

Resonant frequency * /o ~ 

T. „ , . J \c) 

Parallel impedance =» ’ - y-- =* 

jOt 1*9 At, 

At resonance 

Parallel impedance 1 (woL;* r » ^ ^ 

at resonance ) RC 

At frequencies differing from resonance by at least 3/0 times the resonant 
frequency, it is permissible to neglect the effect of the circuit resistance R in deter- 
mining the magnitude of the parallel impedance. This giv(‘s 

Impedance at frequencies far from resonance _ _ J . 

Impedance at resonance O 7 ^1 

where y is the ratio of the actual to the resonant frequency. 'rh('. phase angle at all 
frequencies is very nearly the negative of the angle of the current for series operation, 
and from Eq. (2c) is found to be 

tan * Q (176) 

The recommended procedure for calculating parallel resonance in the case of 
moderate or high Q circuits is as follows: First, obtain the resonant frequency and the 
impedance at resonance, using Eqs. (14) and (16). Second, calculate the frequencies 
at which the impedance is 70.7 per cent and 44.7 per cent of the value at resonance 
with the aid of the same working rules as for series resonance, and then where other 
points are needed in the vicinity of resonance use either the universal resonance 
curve or Table 1. Finally, for frequencies too far off resonance to be within the range 


(14) 

(15) 

(16) 
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of the universal resonance curve, the magnitude and phase of the impedance are 
obtained by Eqs. (17a) and (176). This procedure gives an accuracy far better than 
obtainable by slide-rule calculations using ¥ai. (11), and also involves considerably 
less work. 

The impedance offered by a parallel resonant circuit can be expressed in form 
-f A universal curve giving the variation of Reg/Zo and X^/Zo as a function 

of frequency, where Zo is the impedance at resonance, is shown in Kg. 8 for the case 
of a high Q circuit. It will be noted that the curve of resistance is much like a 
resonance curve, but differs in that it has steeper sides. In particular, the resistance 
drops to 50 per cent of the resonant impedance when the fractional detuning is 1 /2Q 



Fig. 8. — Universal curve givinfc the resistance and reactance components of the impedancye 
of a high-Q parallel resonant circuit as a function of frequency. 

instead of 70.7 per cent, as in the case of a resonance curve. The reactance curves of 
Fig. 8 are characterized by maximum inductive and capacitive reactances at frequen- 
cies that are likewise 1/20 below and above resonance, respectively. These reactance 
maxima have an amplitude exactly 50 per cent of the impedance at resonance. 

General Case of Parallel Resonance with Particular Reference to Low Q Circuits . — In 
the general case where the circuit Q is low, the curve of circuit impedance still tends 
to have the shape of a resonance curve unless the circuit Q approaches (or is less than) 
unity, but the peak of the curve does not necessarily occur at the frequency of series 
resonance, and the condition for unity power factor does not necessarily occur either 
at this frequency or when the impedance is a maximum. Furthermore, the details of 
the behavior of a low Q parallel circuit also depend upon the division of resistance 
between the inductive and capacitive branches, upon the way in which the resistance 
vanes with frequency, and upon whether the adjustment to resonance is made by 
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varying the frequency, inductance, or capacity. Some of the effects that can be 
obtained under different conditions are illustrated in Fig. 9. 

The behavior of the impedance for any desired condition can be calculated with 
the aid of Eq. (11). Special relations can also be derived for particular cases, but 
there are so many of these special cases, and each is of such limited application that 
the equations are not particularly useful. ‘ The results in a number of limiting cases 
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Fig. 9. -Typical ijliaractoristics of parallel rcsoriaut circuits having low Q. 

are as follows: First y when the H, Ly and C of the circuit arc constant, and all of the 
resistance} is in one branch, the frequency of unity power factor is related to the fre- 
quency of series resonance by the following equations: 

For resistance in inductive branch: 



(18) 

For resistance in capacitive branch: 

1 

<») = 0)0 y— 

(19) 


'I'hc notation is the same as previously used, ».e., Qq is the circuit Q at the series 
resonant frequency, and wo/2ir corresponds to the series resonant frequency. Secondy 
when the frequency is varied, the impedance curve is not greatly affected by the 

^ A good discussion of some of these s|)ecial cases is given in pp. 85~45 of R. 8 . Glasgow, “ Prir 
oildes of Radio Engineering/* MoQraw-Hill, New York, 1936, 
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division of resistance between the branches, and the maximum impedance occurs 
very near, but not necessarily exactly at, the frequency of series resonance. Third, 
when all the resistance is in the inductive branch and the circuit capacity is varied 
while keeping resistance, inductance, and frequency constant, the capacity giving 
maximum impedance also corresponds to unity power factor. Fourth, when all the 
resistance is in the capacitive branch and the inductance is varied while keeping 
resistance, capacity, and frequency constant, the inductance giving maximum imped- 
ance also corresponds to unity power fiwtor. Fijth, tuning by adjusting circuit by 
any other manner than the preceding cases, as, for example, by varying the inductance 
when the resistance is in the inductance branch, causes the condition for unity power 
factor to differ from the condition for maximum impedance. 

Special Cases of Very Low Q. — Inductance and capacity are sometimes associated 
with a constant resistance in such a way as to form a parallel resonant cir(;uit in which 
the resistance is constant and in the inductive branch, and the Q is extremely low, 
even less than unity. Typical examples are a resistance unit designed for low 
reactance effects (see Fig. 8, Sec. 2), and the coupling impedance to give shunt peak- 
ing in a video amplifier (see Fig. 51a, Sec. 5). Universal curves giving the magnitude 
and phase angle of impedance for this particular case are given in Fig. 10. 


Inpuf 


JL^ 

I' 


Inpw^ L 


fa) fb) 

Fio. 11.' Tapped parallel resonant eircuits. 

Another important case of a very low Q parallel circuit is w^here the resistances 
in the two branches are the same, and arc each equal to \/L]'C ohms. Under this 
co nditi on, the parallel impedance is a resistance at all frequencies, and has a value of 
VX/C ohms. 

Parallel Resonaiwe vnth Tapped Circuits. — Parallel resonance circuits are frequently 
operated with the input connected across only a portion of the total circuit, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 J . At frequencies near resonance, the effect of this method of opera- 
tion 18 to make the impedance offered to the input terminals less in magnitude than 
the parallel impedance of the entire circuit without changing the character of the 
impedance curve as far as shape or equivalent Q is concerned. Tapping a parallel 
r^Mnce circuit accordingly offers a moans of adjusting the magnitude of impedance 
obtained without changing the circuit itself. 

With the circuit of Fig. 11a, one has near the resonant frequency 


Similarly, for Fig. 116 


Impedan ce o ffered to inp ut _ / Ci \2 
Parallel iniipedance of circuit * VcT+'Ci/ 


Imped ance o ffered to in put __ 


( 20 ) 


( 21 ) 


Parallel impedance of circuit x - / 

hotWom inductance between V and the entire coil 

that “mutual inductance exists between coils 

effect of the inductively coupled. The 

Jeu Uo energy from one 

cremt to the other by transformer action; .-.e,. the alternating current flying in Ze 
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circuit as a result of a voltage applied to that circuit produces magnetic flux that 
induces a voltage in the coupled circuit, resulting in induced ciurrents and a transfer 
of energy from the first or primary circuit to the coupled or secondary circuit. 

Ahalysia of Inductively Coupled Circuite . — The behavior of inductively coupled 
circuits can be determined by making use of the following principles:^ First , as far 
as the primary circuit is concerned, the effect of the presence of the cotipled secondary 
circuit is exactly as though an impedance (wM )*/Z« had been added in series with the 
primary, where 

M mutual inductance. 

“ 2irf, 

Za « series impedance of secondary circuit when considered by itself. 

Secondf the voltage inducted in the secondary circuit by a primary current of Ip has a 



(d) Inductively coupled circuit (b) Equivalent primary circuit 



(c) Equivalent secondary (d) Alternative form of equivalent 

circuit secondary circuit 

Fia, .12. — Inductively coupled circuit and also equivalent primary and secondary circuits. 

magnitude of uMIp and lags the current that produces it by 90®. ■ Thirdf the secondary 
current is exactly the same current that would flow if the induced voltage were applied 
in series with the secondary and if the primary were absent. 

The preceding analysis shows that the actions taking place in the primary and 
secondary circuit are as though one had the equivalent circuits shown in Figs. 12b 
and 12c. Here the primary circuit consists of the actual primary impedance Zp in 
series with an additional impedance {<jaMYIZt that takes into account the effect the 
secondary produces on the primary current. This extra impedance (ci>M)*/Z, is 
termed the coupled impedance. The equivalent secondary circuit of Fig. 12c consists 
of the voltage —juMIp induced in the secondary by the primary current, in series 
with the secondary impedance Z« as shown. 

An alternative form of equivalent secondary circuit is given in Fig. 12d. This is 
obtained by applying Th6venin'8 theorem and noting that when the secondary is 
opened, the open circuit voltage that appears is —juMIpj while when the applied 
voltage is short-circuited, the equivalent impedance as viewed from the opened 
secondary terminals is Z, + (c«»il/)*/Zp. This second form of the equivalent secondary 

^ Those rules for handling coupled circuits are direct consequences of the mesh equations, which for 
this case can be written as 


S ■■ IpZp + jotMIt 
Induced voltage ** — i«Af/p ■■ /•Z* 


( 22 ) 

(28) 
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<;ircuit leads to the same results as the first form, since the extra voltage that is con- 
sidered as acting in the second case is just compensated for by the voltage drop in the 
extra impedance considered as existing in the secondary circuit. 

The resistance and reactance components of the coupled Impedance are 


Resistance component 
Reactance component 




Xn 


(24) 

(25) 


where R» and JT, are, respectively, the resistance and reactance components of the 
secondary impedance Z,. The effect that the secondary has on the primary circuit is 
exactly as though the resistance and reactance given by Eqa. (24) and (25) had been 
inserted in series with the primary circuit. The energy and reactive volt-amperes 
consumed by the primary current flowing through this hypothetical resistance and 
reactance represent the energy and reactive volt-amperes that are transferred to the 
secondary circuit. 

Conditions for Maximum Secondary Current .^ — In dealing with coupled circuits, 
it is desirable to keep in mind the adjustments giving maximum secondary current. 
The behavior in the more important cases is summarized below for the case -of two 
circuits inductively coupled, with resistance and reactance in each circuit. 

Case 1. Maximum Secondary Current with Variation of Secondary Reactance. — 
When frequency, mutual inductance, primary impedance, and secondary resistance 
are constant, the secondary current is maximum when 


(a,MJ2 


(26) 


where Xp and Xn reactance of primary and secondary circuits, respectively. 

Rp and R» resistance of primary and secondary circuits, respectively. 

« = 2ir times frequency. 

M = mutual inductance. 

Case 2. Maximum Secondary Current with Variation of Primary Reactance. — 

If the primary rather than secondary reactanc,q is varic‘d, maximum secondary current 
is obtained when 


Xp 


(<*>Af) ^ 

/e.* + 


(27) 


Case 8. Maximum Possible Secondary Current. — The secondary current has its 
maximum possible value when the adjustments are such that the resistance and 
reactance coupled into the primary circuit by the secondary are equal to the resistance 
of the primary circuit and the negative of the primary reactance, respectively; t.e., 
when 


JB.* -f- X.* 
(«M)* 


X. = Rp 

X, « -Xp 


(28) 


It will be noted that in order to obtain maximum possible secondary current, it is 
necessary that two independent variables be adjusted. One of these is commonly 
the mutual inductance; the other, the reactance of one or both circuits. Unless the 
mutual inductance satisfies the relation utM ^ y/RpRt^ it is impossible to satisfy the 
condition for maximum possible secondary current. 

1 Fw a more detailed discuseion, see G. W. Pierce, “Electric Oscillations and Electric Waves.” 
Chap. XI, MoQraw-Hill, New York, 1920. 
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Inductive Cmpling Considered as a Tranrformer , — Two coils inductively coujded 
represent the general case of a transformer, and can be reduced to the equivalent 
transformer circuit of Fig. 13. Here the primary and secondary inductances are 
divided into leakage and closely coupled components. The leakage inductances 
correspond to magnetic flux linos that produce no linkages to any secondary circuit, 
while the coupled inductances are taken as having unity coeflicient of coupling. 

In a conventional transformer with iron core, the coeflScient of coupling between 
primary and secondary is so large that the leakage inductances represent only a very 
small fraction of the total circuit inductances. Under these conditions it is convenient 
to analyze the behavior in terms of the turn-ratio, leakage inductance, etc., as is com- 
monly done with 60-cycle power transformers. However, in the more general case 
where the coeflicient of coupling may be 
small, most of the inductance is leakage, 
and turn ratio has relatively little signifi- 
cance. It is then preferable to use the 
general method of analysis given above. 

4. Analysis of Some Simple Coupled 
Circuits. Untuned Secondary Consisting (q) Actual circuit 

oj a Pure Reactance , — This case corre- 
sponds to a coil serving as the primary, 

with a metal mass of low resistivity serv- Leakage inducfance 

ing as the secondary. In this case, which < I “k ) l-k ) L 5 

is iUustrated in Fig. 14a, one has 

Coupled reactance = — — - «= — 

<alja 

(29) 

where k is the coefficient of coupling be- 
tween the coil and the secondary. The M • kVi-pW 

presence of the secondary reduces the 

inductance as viewed from the coil ter- Vo/fage shp-up rah'o s 
minals to an equivalent value (1 — k'^)Lp, 

It will be noted that the amount of (b)Samc circuit shown as transformer 
reduction in inductance is determined Fia. 13. — Equivalent circuit of a trans- 
solely by the coefficient of coupling and former expressed in terms of primary and 
not by the number of primary turns, etc. inductances and coefficient of 

It will be also observed that the effect of 

the secondary decreases rapidly as the coeflicient of coupling becomes small. 

Untuned Secondary Having Both Resistance and Reactance , — This corresponds fco 
the practical case of a coil in a shield, or near a metal panel or other mass, with the 
resistance of the metal secondary taken into account. For such a secondary, the 
coupled impedance as given by Eqs. (24) and (26) consists of a resistance and a 
negative reactance. The effect of the secondary upon the primary is hence to lower 
the equivalent inductance and increase the equivalent resistance of the primary coil 
as viewed from its terminals. 

Under practical conditions, a secondary consisting of a shield or other metal 
object is usually of copper or aluminum, so that the secondary reactance is consider- 
ably greater than the secondary resistance. Under these conditions, the equivalent 
primary circuit has the values and form given in Fig. 146. 

Tuned Secondary^ Untuned Primary . — This circuit, illustrated in Fig. 16a, is of 
importance because it represents the equivalent circuit of the transformer-coupled 
tuned radio-frequency amplifier, with the primary resistance Rp representing the plate 
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resistance of the tube. When the secondary is a resonant circuit, the curve of coupled 
impedance {taMYIZt with variation in frequency has substantially the same shape 
and characteristics as the parallel impedance curve of the secondary, but the absolute 
magnitude is determined by the mutual inductance. 

The important characteristic of this circuit is the curve of voltage developed across 
the secondary condenser as a function of frequency under conditions where Rp>> <aLp, 
Such a characteristic is shown in Fig. 155, and has substantially the same shape as a 
resonance curve with the peak at the resonant frequency of the secondary and an 
effective Q somewhat lower than the actual Q of the secondary circuit. 


Ac+ual circuit* 


Equivalent* primary 
circuil 
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(a) Untuned reaciive secondary with zero losses 
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(b) Untuned secondary with small losses 


Fui. 14.-— Inductively coupled circuits with untuned serondarics. 


On the assuiiiptioii that Jip > > the response at resonance is 


I Voltage across secondary f 

con denser a t resonance ) _ will 
Voltage applied to primary 


With given primary and secondary circuits, the response at resonance is Tenvimum 
wlien the coupled resistance equals the primary rcsislunee, j.c., when 

uM = V,Kpif, ( 31 ) 

With greater or less coupling, the response is less. 

The relationship between the effective Q of the response curve, and the actual Q 
of the secondary circuit is still assuming that Rp >> wLp 


Kffoctivc Q of amplification curve 
Actual Q of tuned circuit 


, , (o> MY/R. 


(32) 


The effective Q of the response curve approaches the actual Q of the secondary circuit 
Men the coupling n, very small, and is exacOy one-half of the actual Q when the 
couphiig {corresponds to the value giving maximum response. 
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When tdjp is not negligible compared with the primary resistance, the reqxmse 
curve still has the shape of a resonance curve, but the peak is shifted to a slightly 
higher frequency. This shift in location of the peak is due to the fact, expressed by 
Kq. (26), that maximum secondary currmit occurs when secondary is auffilciently 

F?p Rs 

r-AAA— 

I*-* 

1 

(a) Circui+ 

Frequency 

(b) Curve of Volf age Across 0$ 

Fig. 16. — Inductively coupled circuit with tuned secondary and untuned primary. 

detuned that its coupled reactance neutralizes the reactance of the primary. When 
the primary reactance is not negligible, this detuning is appretuable. The coupling 
required for maximum secondary current is also greater as the ratio mLp/Rp is increased. 

Analysis of the output of coupled systems with untuned primary and tuned second- 
ary can be most conveniently carried out by using the equivalent secondary circuit of 
Fig. 12d. Such equivalent circuits are shown in Fig. 16. These show how the asso- 


Cs 


Acfual circuif 



Equivalent secondary circuif 
When Rp»c(/Lp When to Lp not negligible 

Fig. 16. — Equivalent secondary circuit for case of inductive coupling with tuned secondary 

and untuned primary. 

ciation of the primary with the resonant secondary has the effect of increasing the 
effective secondary resistance and hence of lowering the effective Q, and also that an 
inductive primary neutralizes some of the secondary inductance and so raises the 
resonant frequency. 
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6. Two Resonant Circuits Tuned to the Same Frequency and Coupled. Together. < 

When two circuits resonant at the same frequency are coupled together, the resulting 
behavior depends very largely upon the coupling, as shown in Fig. 17. When the 
coefficient of coupling is small, the curve of primary current as a function of frequency 
approximates closely the series resonance curve of the primary circuit considered alone. 
The secondary current at the same time is small and varies with frequency according 
to a curve having a shape approximating the product of the resonance curves of 



primary and secondary circuits taken alone. As the coupling is increased, the curve 
of primary current becomes broader and the peak value of primary current is reduced. 
At the same time, the secondary current becomes larger and the sharpness of the 
secondary current curve is reduced. These trends continue until the coupling is 
such that the resistance that the secondary circuit couples into the primary at resonance 
IS equal to the primary resistance. This coupling is called the critical coupling, and 
causes the secondary current to have the maximum possible value that it can attain. 


Circutf * r » subject is given by O. B. Aiken, Two-mesh Tuned Coupled 

r a ‘ February; p. 672. June, 1937. See also E. S. Purington, 

Single and Coupied-circuit Systems, Proe. J.B.E,, Vol. 18, p. 983, June, 1930. raingion, 
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The curve -of secondary current is then somewhat broader in the immediate vicinity 
of the resonant frequency than the resonance curve of the secondary circuit, and the 
primary curve shows double peaks. With still greater coupling, the double humps 
in the primary current curve become more prominent, and the peaks spread farther 
apart. At the same time the secondary current curve begins to show double humps, 
with the peaks becoming progressively more pronounced and farther apart as the 
coefficient of coupling is increased.^ 

Basic Equations . — In practical work, the most important property of the coupled 
system under consideration is the ratio of voltage developed across the condenser in 
the secondary circuit to the voltage applied in series with the primary circuit. A use- 
ful expression for this important ratio is obtained by rearranging Eqs. (22) and (23) to 
give the relation* 


Voltage across secondary condenser _ ^ 
Voltage applied in series with primary “ E 





(33) 


where « « 2ir times frequency. 

6i)o « 2ir times resonant frequency, 

— — actual frequency 

Wo ~ resonant frequency* 

E =* voltage applied in series with primary. 

Qp = (oLpIRp for primary circuit. 

Qm « (objlU for secondary circuit. 
k ^ M /VX^ =“ coefficient of coupling. 

Lp « total inductance of primary circuit. 

L, =» total inductance of secondary circuit. 

This equation involves no approximations, other than assuming that the circuits are 
resonant at the same frequency. 

, In the special case where the circuit losses are zero, or where the frequency differs 
sufficiently from the resonance frequency to allow the losses to be neglected, Eq. (33) 
takes the form 

§ for zero losses = ^ J l y j 


Effect of Coupling on Response at Resonance — Critical Coupling . — The response at 
resonance is obtained by substituting 7 = 1 in Eq. (33), which gives 


El 

E 


at 


resonance 




(35) 


This expression is maximum when the coefficient of coupling has the value 


kc 


1 


(36) 


' When the circuit Q's are not equal, double humps do not appear in curve <rf secondary current 
until the coupling is somewhat greater than the critical value. This is illustrated in the universal 
curves of Fig. 22. 

* For derivation, see Terman. op, ctl.. p. 81. 
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This coupling kc is often termed the critical coupling. The corresponding mutual 
inductance is 

(37) 

With the mutual inductance for critical coupling, the resistance coupled into the 
primary circuit at resonance by the presence of the secondary equals the primary 
resistance. This gives the maximum possible secondary current. The resulting 
maximum possible voltage across the secondary condenser is 

Maximum possible ^ ^ (38) 


where kr. is the critical coupling as given by Eq. (36). The voltage developed across 
the condenser at resonance with other couplings is less than value given by Eq. (38) 
by an amount depending upon the ratio of actual to critical coupling, as shown in 

Fig. 18. 

Conditions for Existence of Double Peak . 
— Height, Location, and Width of Peaks . — 
The curve of response in the secondary 
circuit exhibits double peaks whenever the 
coefficient of coupling is sufficient to cause 
the right-hand side of Eq. (33) to show two 
maxima. This occurs when* 

Actu al coefficient of coupling ^ 

Critical coefficient of coupling ^ 





. Actual coupling. ^ 

Critical coupling V p s 


Fig. 

obtained 


It will be noted that when Qp » double 
peaks occur whenever the coupling exceeds 
the critical value, but if the Q's are differ- 
ent, double peaks do not occur until the 
coupling exceeds the critical value by an 
amount determined by the Q ratio. 

When double humps occur, the location 
of the peaks in relation to the resonant 
frequency depends upon the actual cou- 
pling, the critical coupling, and the Q ratio. Analysis based upon Eq. (33) shows 
that to an accuracy sufficient for all ordinary purposes the location of the peaks is 
given by* 

F requency at peak of secondary voltage | 
llcsoiiant frequency of tuned circuits | 


18. — Relative output voltage 
at resonance as a function of 
coefficient of coupling in the case of two 
circuits tuned to the same frequency and 
coupled together. 


yp 




(40) 


when! is the critical coefficient of coupling as given by Eq. (36) and the remaining 
notation is the same as above. The ratio represented by the spacing between 
coupling peaks to the resonant frequency, as a function cf the coefficient of coupling, 
' I'.iiuuiion (39) oMiumni that the y* multiplying the denominator of Ea. (33) i. constant The 

rSSro/LleTatiir" “ *“ *’* “^ con«n,„cnceW^“ul4Tnrorm?u: 




1.0 1.5 2.0 2.5 3t0 3.5 4.0 4.5 

K ^ Actual Coupling 
Kc Critical Coupling 

Fig. 19. — Curves from which the separation between peaks can bo determined for the case 
of two coupled circuits resonant at the same frequency. 

When the circuit Q’s are not too unequal^ and the coeficient of coupling greatly 
exceeds the critical value, Eq. (40) reduces to 

Frequency at peak of secondary voltage ^ 1 . 

Remnant frequency of tuned circuits “* VT±^ ' 
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Furthermore, in the very common case 



Fig. 20. — Relationship between band 
width, and width between secondary peaks 
existing when two circuits resonant at the 
same frequency are coupled together. 

by substituting the value of yp from Eq. ( 


en the coefficient of coupling is small, Eq. 
(41a) becomes 

Frequency at peak of secondary voltage 
Resonant frequency of tuned circuits 

1 ± \ (416) 

In practical work, one is commonly 
interested in the frequency band over 
which the response in the secondary cir- 
cuit equals or exceeds the response at 
resonance. This band is Illustrated 
schematically in Fig. 20, and can be 
shown to be equal to \/2 times the width 
of the frequency band between coupling 
peaks.' 

The height of the peaks of response 
in the secondary circuit can be obtained 
5) into Eq. (33). This gives 


Value of ^ at peaks 






(42) 


It will be noted that the lower frequency peak is the highest peak. However, since 



... 21-— Universal curves giving the ratio of actual peak height to the response at 

**** coefficient of coupling for two coupled circuits resonant at 


Y, differs only slightly from unity in ordinary cases, it is customary to consider that 
tbe peaks are identical. 

‘ S«e Aikeu, loo. eit. 
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When Qp ■■ Q,, the value of Ec/E approximates the maximum possible response 
that can be obtained, as given by Eq. (38). On the other hand, when Qp ^ Q., the 
peaks always have a height less than the maximum possible response in the secondary. 

The ratio of the mean of the responses at the two peaks to the response at resonance 
is plotted in Pig. 21 for a number of Q ratios. 

Universal Response Curves , — Equations (33) and (38) can be combined to give 

{ Actual voltage across 1 
secondary condenser j 

! Maximum possible volt- 
age across secondary 
condenser with 
optimum coupling 


2n 




where n *= ?- 
ke 


actual coeffic i ent of coupling 
critical coefficient of coupling 
cycles off resonance 


^ frequency 


i+t 

Universal curves based on lOq. (42a) are given in Figs. 22a and 226 for kc ** 0, and 
kr = 0.05. These curves, especially when considered in conjunction with Figs. 18, 19, 


and 21, provide a complete and accurate picture of the response that can be expected 
when two resonance circuits arc tuned to the same frequency and coupled together. 


Figure 22 shows that when both primary and secondary circuits have the same Q, 
thb response curve separates into double peaks whenever the coefficient of coupling 
exceeds the critical value, and these peaks maintain a substantially constant height 
irrespective of their location. On the other hand, when the two circuits have different 
Q% then if the coupling exceeds the critical value by only a small amount, the response 
curv^^ still has a single peak, but with reduced response at resonance. Double humps 
do not occur until the coupling exceeds the critical value by an amount that dc;pends 
upon the ratio and the peaks become slightly lower as the coupling increases. 

Practical Calculation of Coupled Systems Irwolving Two ResonarU Circuits Tuned 


lo the Same Frequency . — When it is desired to obtain the response curve of a given 
system, the relative shape of the curve of voltage developed across the secondary 
condenser can be determined with an accuracy sufficient for all ordinary purposes by 
the use of the universal curves of Fig. 22, interpolating between these in accordance 
with the Q ratio involved. The absolute magnitude of the curve can then be obtained 
by calculating the response at the resonant frequency with the aid of Eq. (36). 

An alternative procedure for the case where the curve shows two peaks is to calcu- 
late the response at resonance by Eq. (35), determine the location and height of the 
peaks by Figs. 19 and 21, or Eqs. (40) and (42), and then to note that the response 
beyond the peaks falls to the response at resonance when the frequency is v2 times 
as far from resonance as the coupling peaks. This information is sufficient to define 
the shape of the double peaked curve in the vicinity of resonance. If quantitative 
Information is desired at frequencies differing from resonance by at least twice as 
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Fitj. 22a.— Universal eurves giving tho phase and relative magnitude of the 
across tho secondary condenser for tho case of two coupled circuits resonant at t 
frequency and having a Q ratio of unity. 


many cycles as do the peaks, this can be readily (obtained by neglecting the circuit 
resistance and using Eq. (34). 





Acfuol Voltoqe Across Secondory Coridenser 

Relative Phose of Voltoge Across Secondary Condenser Maximom Possible Voltoge Across Secondary Condenser 


-2 


100 30 20 10 5 2.0 

— Below resonance 


10 0.5 Q2 QlQl 02 Q5 LO 
Cycles off resonance 
P’ Kr 

resonant frequency 


20 50 10 20 50 100 

Above resonance — ► 



Fig. 22h. — Universal curves giving the phase and relative magnitude of the voltage 
across the secondary condenser for the case of two coupled circuits resonant at the same 
frequency and having a Q ratio of 5. 


Parallel Feed in the Primary Circuit , — The analysis and discussion given above 
have all been for the case where the voltage was applied in series with the primary 
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circuit, as shown in Fig. 17. In many oases where coupled resonant circuits are 
employed, the excitation of the primary circuit is obtained by applying the voltage 
in parallel with the primary circuit through a resistance, as shown in Fig. 23a. This 
arrangement can be termed parallel ezdiation, and corresponds to the case when the 
coupled circuits are excited from a vacuum tube. 



(oi)Circuii with parallel excitation 


E<fut t/afen i series 
resisionce cp 

= ' 

R 

Equivaieni series , 
voyage 

R 



(b) Equivalent series circuit 
CasSuming R 


Fio. 23. — Actual and equivalent circuits for the case of parallel excitation of two coupled 

circuits. 


The parallel excited circuit of Fig. 23a can be reduced by Th6venin^s theorem to 
the equivalent arrangement shown in Fig. 236. This is accomplished by considering 
that the portion of the circuit to the left of the dotted line is the equivalent generator 
circuit supplying the remainder of the circuit. The principal effect of parallel excita- 
tion is to introduce an added resistance in series with the primary circuit that becomas 
greater the lower the aeric^s resistance R used in the parallel feed. The equivalent 



(a) Actual circuit 



Leq-Lp-j^^ 
(b) Equivalent circuit (assuming zero link losses) 


Fia. 24. — Actual and equivalent circuits for link coupling. 

series voltage also varies somewhat with frequency, but in a limited range, such as the 
region in which the resonance phenomena occur, can he considered as being sub- 
stantially constant. 

Link-coupled Circuits . — Two resonant circuits arc often coupled together by a link 
circuit, as shown in Fig. 24a. When this arrangement is reduced to an inductively 
coupled circuit by the method of Par. 8, the result for negligible losses in the link is 
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as shown in Fig. 24b. It will be noted that the use of link coupling has the effect of 
reducing the equivalent primary and secondary inductance, and hence of raising the 
resonant frequencies. In other respects, the use of link coupling gives the same 
behavior as obtainable from ordinary inductive coupling. 

6. Coupled Circuits with Resonant Primary and Secondary Tuned to Slightly 
Different Frequencies. — When two circuits resonant at slightly different frequencies 
are coupled together, the behavior depends upon the coefficient of coupling and the 
relative and absolute circuit Q's. When Qp ■» the response curve of secondary 
current (or voltage) has a shape of the same type as would be obtained if the two 
circuits were both resonant at the same frequency and coupled with an increased 
coefficient of coupling. In other words, the effect of detuning the circuits for the case 
of equal Q’s is equivalent, as far as shape is concerned, to increasing the effective 
coupling. The only difference is that detuning causes the absolute magnitude of the 
response curve to be less than when the same shape is obtained without detuning. 


( a ) 55^=9 

iModerai-e okiuning 


c 

o 

D. 

% 


1 1 Small deiuning 

\\\, 

11 / 

I A V vA/o deluning 



Frequency 


10 

I] 

& 

S! 


Frequency 



Fio. 25. — Curves illustrating the effect produced on the shape of the response curve 
Ijy detuning primary and secondary circuits when the primary and secondary circuits do 
not have identical 


Analysis shows that when Qp = Q, the shape with detuning is as though the circuits 
were both tuned to the same frequency and coupled by an amount^ 

Equivalent coupling ) 

corresponding to V = q. (43) 

detuned operation j Vo/ 

where k =» actual coefficient of coupling. 

A * difference between resonant frequency of primary and secondary circuits, 
/o ~ frequency midway between primary and secondary resonant frequencies. 
In the more general case where the circuit Q^s are not the same, the secondary 
response curve is no longer symmetrical about the mean frequency, as shown in Fig. 
25. In cases where unsymmetrical peaks are obtained, the low-frequency peak will 
be depressed when the secondary is tuned to a higher frequency than the primary and 
the secondary <2 is higher, or when the secondary is tuned to a lower frequency and 
the secondary Q is the lower. Otherwise the high frequency peak will be depressed. 

Detuning produces much more effect upon the shape of the primary current curve 
than upon the secondary response, and if the detuning is at all large the primary 

* See Harold A, Wheeler and J. Kelly Johnson, High Fidelity Receivers with Expanding Selectors, 
Proe, loB.B.t Vol. 23, p. 594, June, 1935: or C. B. Aiken, loe. eii, 

Fquation (43) involves the assumption that A//o is small compared with unity. 
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current curve will have only a single peak, even though the secondary response shows 
pronounced double peaks. 

7. Capacitive and Direct Inductive Coupling. — Examples of capacitive and direct 
inductive coupling are given in Fig. 26. Tlie behavior of these circuits follows the 
same general character as that discussed for inductive coupling. Thus the secondary 
circuit can be considered as producing an equivalent coupled impedance in the primary 
circuit, and the primary circuit can be considered as inducing in the secondary a 
voltage that gives rise to the secondary current. The analysis for these cases can be 
worked out in a manner exactly analogous to the inductively coupled case. In fact, 
with direct inductive coupling, the same equations apply without change if the 
coupled inductance Lm is substituted for the mutual inductance M appearing in the 
inductively coupled equations. 



(a) Capacitive coupling (b) Capacitive coupling 


Lp l-s 



(d) Combined direct and 

(c) Direct inductive coupling mutual inductive 

coupling 


Fig, 26. — Circuits with simple capacitive and inductive coupling. 

In the case of capacitive coupling, the equations already given for inductive 
coupling still apply, provided that one substitutes for jtaM in the equations 

for inductive coupling. This means that the mutual impedance varies inversely 
inst(‘ad of directly with frequency, being now'J/wCm instead of wAf. However, in a 
limited frequency range, such as that represented by the region about resonance, the 
difference is inconsequential. As a result, capacitivoly coupled circuits with a given 
coefficifjnt of coupling act substantially the same as the corresponding inductively 
coupled circuit with the same coefficient of coupling. Hence when primary and 
secondary are both tuned to the same frequency, the secondary current characteristic 
has two humps if the coupling is large, i.e., if the condenser Cm is small, whereas there 
is only one peak of secondary current when the coupling is small, f.e., when condenser 
C,n is large. 

8. Systems in Which Coupling Varies with Frequency.— Systems of this type are 
often used in arrangements involving circuits tunable over a wide-frequency range. 
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Examples are the tuned radio-frequency circuits and antenna-coupling circuits of 
radio receivers, which are normally adjustable to bo resonant over a three to one 
frequency range. In such arrangements, it is desirable to maintain substantially con- 
stant response over the entire tuning range. 

Two methods are commonly used for attacking this problem. The first combines 
either tuning the circuits by variable condensers and using capacitive coupling or 
tuning by variable inductances and using inductive or direct inductive coupling. 
In the first of these arrangements, the coefBcient of coupling is proportional to 1//*; 
in the latter, it is proportional to /*. 

The second method is to employ combined electro- 
static and magnetic coupling.^ A simple example of 
such coupling is illustrated in Fig. 27. Here the cou- 
pling is capacitive at low frequencies and inductive at 
high frequencies, because the coupling combination of 
Cm in series with Lm has capacitive and inductive 
reactance under these respective conditions. In be- 
tween, at the resonant frequency of Z/« and Cm, there 
is zero coupling. 

An almost unlimited number of arrangements for combining electrostatic and 
magnetic coupling are possible. A number of representative cases, and the ones most 
likely to be encountered in radio work, are shown in Figs. 28 to 34.* All these arrange- 
ments show a tuned secondary circuit LC with primary input terminals indicated by 
P. The part between the input terminals and the secondary can be thought of as 
representing the coupling system. 

Analysis of Circuits with Combined Coupling , — The simplest method of analyzing 
these various forms of coupled circuits is to take advantage of the fact that all of them 
can be reduced to the simple coupled circuit of Fig. 35, provided that suitable values 


Cp Ip Ls Cs 

Fig. 27. — Circuit with 
combined capacitive and 
combined inductive coupling. 



fa) 


m* 


m-+_j 

(C,+ C2) w*(C,+C2) 

Li(l-K|^) neglected 

M,C2« LC, 


(b) 


M,C, 


{C,*C2) wHq*C2) 
LiO"^!^) neglected- 


M,C2«LCi 


Fig. 28. — Circuits with complex coupling having coupling condensers in series with the 

tuning condensers. 


arc assigned to Zp, Z,, and M, The rules that determine the values of these quanti- 
ties in the simple equivalent circuit are as follows: 

1. The equivalent primary impedance Zp of the equivalent circuit is the inipedanoe that is measured 
across the primary terminals of the actual circuit when the secondary circuit has been opened. 

2. The secondary impedance Z« of the equivalent circuit is the impedance that is measured by open- 
ing the secondary of the actual circidt and determining the impedance between these open points when 
the primary is open-circuited. 

‘ An exhaustive treatment of this is given by H. A. Wheeler and W. A. MacDonald, Theory and 
Operation of Tuned Radio-frequency Coupling Sj^tems, Proc. Vol. 10, p. 738, May 1931. See 

also Edward H lioftin and S. Young White, Combined Electromagnetic and Electrostatic Colliding 
and Some Uses of the Combination, Proe. Vol, 14, p. 606, October, 1926. 

* These are from Wheeler and MacDonald, Zoe. cU, 
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8. The equivalent mutual induntanoe M is determined by assumins a current 7o flowing into the pri- 
mary circuit. The voltage that then appears across an open circuit in the secondary is equal to — j«3f io. 

In making use of the equivalent circuit of Fig. 35, it is to be remembered that the 
values of Zp, Z,, and M may all vary with frequency, so that it is generally necessary 
to determine a new equivalent circuit for each frequency at which calculations are 
to be made. 

After the actual coupled circuit has been reduced by the preceding procedure to 
its equivalent form, shown in Fig. 35, one can then apply the formulas that have 
already been given for inductively coupled circuits, using the appropriate values M, 
Z., Zp, as determined for the equivalent circuit. This procedure has the advantage 
of using the same fundamental formulas to handle all types of coupling, and makes 
it possible to carry on the analysis in the same manner for all cases. 


C. C, 



L|Cl-Kf) negleci-ed 
C| 



Same as fb) 


Fia. 29. — Circuits witli complex coupling having high-induetanct? primaries not inductively 

coupled to the soeoiidaries. 

The quantity M that appears in the equivalent circuit represents the effective 
coupling that is present between the primary and secondary circuits. It is not neces- 
sarily a real mutual inductance of the inductive type, but rather a sort of mathematical 
fiction that gives the equivalent effect of whatever coupling is really present. If the 
actual coupling is capacitive, the numerical value of M will be found to be negative; 
if the coupling is of a complex type representing both resistive and reactive coupling, 
the numerical value of M will be found to have both real and imaginary parts. The 
proper procedure, in any case, is to take the value of M as it comes and substitute it 
with its appropriate sign and phase angle whenever M appears in the expressions for 
inductively coupled circuits. 

Applicaiiori of Analysis to Circuits of Figs, 28 to 34. — ^Equations for the equivalent 
mutual inductance of cinmits of Figs. 28 to 34 are shown below each circuit diagram. 
In these equations and cinmits, a uniform nomenclature has been used as follows: 

L « tuned secondary coil. 

C - secondary tuning condenser. 

Li primary coil of low inductance closely coupled to secondary coil. 
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Ls « primary coil of high inductance not closely coupled to secondary. 

Ml » mutual inductance between L and Li. 

Ms e mutual inductance between L and Ls. 

Mis * mutual inductance between Li and Ls. 
fci, ^ 2 , and ki 2 « coupling coefficients corresponding to Mi, Ms, and Mis, 
respectively. 

Cl = coupling condenser. 

Cs * capacity across input terminals (such as tube capacity), 
cos = resonant frequency of primary circuit as viewed from input terminals P. 
Relative polarity of coils is indicated by the way in which coils are drawn: thus in 
Fig. 30c, L and Ls have opposite polarity from L and Li in Fie. 30d. 



2- i 



C, 


0—1 

— 

Hb 



C2 

g- 


fc) 



M.C. 

M,C, 

^2"^ C,+C2 




2 ! 

“’*‘L2(C|+C2)CI-K2K,2/K,) 

L| (H K| K,2/K2) neglec+ed 




Fio. 30. — Circuits with complex coupling having high-inductance primaries inductively 

coupled to secondaries. 

Tn the circuits of Figs. 28 to 34, Ci can in some cases be supplied by the stray 
capacity between coils and in other cases, by the distributed capacity of the hi|^ 
inductance primary coil Li, Nearly all the circuits of Figs. 28 to 33 are character- 
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L| Cl“ K| K12/K2) neglected 

Pio. 31. — Circuits with complex coupling having high-inductanoe primaries inductively 

coupled to secondaries. 



Same as fd) 





w| = l/L2CC,+C2)(l-K2Ke/K,) 
L| ( l-K| K12/K2) neglected 



Pio. 32. — Circuits with complex coupling having high-inductance primaries coupled to 
secondaries by coupling coils. 
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ized by having an equivalent mutual inductance that is the sum of two components, 
one of which is independent of frequency, the other of which decreases rapidly with 
frequency. In all the arrangements having a high inductance primary L 2 , the rate of 



^2. 1 

L2(C,+C2)0-K2l^,2Ai) 
Lj (i- Kj K 12 /K 2 ) neglected 


C 



2 . ! 

‘^2‘L2('C*+C2)CI-K2K,2/K») 


Fig. 33. — Circuits with complex couplinfi; havitig; high-iiiductaiico primaries coupled to 
coupling coils in secondary circuits. 
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Z L2CC,+C2)0-K2K,2/k,) 
LiO'KiKizAzJ neglecfed 

C, 



fc) 


' 1 

fd) 

LCz 

. C,+C2 ‘•Z 

LCi 

C,+C2 

m= lo ^ 

C,+C2 

(s-r- 

, I- , 


c.+c? 

"z L2fL-L2)fC,+Cz) 



Fig. 34. — Circuits with complex coupling in which the equivalent mutual inductance varies 
according to a different law from that applying to Figs. 23-33. 

rise of the variable component at low frequencies is determined by how close the 
resonant frequency ei)8/2ir of the primary circuit is to the frequency under considerar 
tion. The circuits of Fig. 34 differ from those in Figs. 28 to 33 in that the equivalent 
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mutual inductance equals a fixed value minus a component that increases with 

^Typi^l curves showing ways in which the equivalent mutual inductance ^ be 
made to vary with fre^juency with different coupling systems are shown m Pig. 36. 

9. Bond-pass Filters Based on Coupled Resonant Circuite.— A response curve of 
secondary voltage having a relatively flat top with steep sides can be obtained by 

properly coupling two circuits resonant at the same 
frequency, as is apparent by examining Fig. 22. The 
resulting arrangement is commonly termed a band- 
pass filter, and has characteristics particularly desir- 
able for handling modulated waves, because the 
response can be made practically the same to side- 
band frequencies as to the carrier. In contrast with 
this, ordinary resonance curves have a rounded top 
and so discriminate against the higher side-band fre- 





Fig. 36. — Equivalent form for 
any coupled circuit. 


quencics in favor of the carrier and lower side-band frequencies. 

Design of Band-pass Circuits Where Primary and Secondary Are Tuned to the Same 
Frequency. — In order to obtain band-pass characteristics in this way, it is necessary 
to adjust the coefficient of coupling and the circuit Q’s properly in order to obtain the 
desired width and flatness of the response characteristic. Whereas the width and 
flatness of the top of the response curve are both affected by the coefficient of coupling 
and the circuit Q% the width of the top is determined primarily by the coefficient of 



(a) System of Fig.26(a) with capacify tuning 



(b) 'System of Fig. 26(c) with inductive tuning 


Fixed pf us variable component 


.'Variable component 



Fixed component 

i 


Frequency 


Fixed minus variable cornponenp 


yariabie 



Fixed component 


i component 

] f'' (negative) 


Frequency 


(c) System of Fig 29 Cb) (d) System of Fig. 54 (a) 

Fig. 3C. — Curves showing some of tho ways in which the equivalent mutual inductance 
can bo made to vary with Ireqiieucy in systems combining electrostatic and magnetic 
coupling. 


coupling, and the flatness of the top dep<mds mainly on the circuit. Q^s. Large 
couplings correspond to wide tops, high Q’s give pronounced double peaks, and low 
Q^s cause the top to be rounded off. 

The actual design of band-pass filters to give a desired performance can be carried 
out by the use of Figs. 19 and 20 and Eqs. (39) to (42) The method of doing this is 
illustrated by the following example: 
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Example. — It is desired to design a band-pass filter such that over a 10-ko band the output voltage Is 
at least equal to the response at the middle of the band and does not exceed this response by a factor 
greater than 1.2. The pass band is to be centered on 162 kc, and the primary and secondary circuita 
are to have identical Q's. 

The band width between peaks is lO/y/2 7.07 kc, so that A///o 7.07/162 » 0.0436. Also* 

reference to Fig. 21 shows that for Qp Qm 


and a peak 1.2 times the response at reso- 
nance, k/kc must be 1.86. If we turn to Fig. 
19, we see that this corresponds to (r •- 0.84, 
and k >■ 0.051. Hence 




Qs-QpMOO 


Ab a rough design rule for tho ^ 

case where Q, and Qp are approxi- 

mately equal, a reasonably flat Frequency 

topped characteristic can be ob- (a) Two similar resonont droits tuned to 
tained over a frequency band ap- same frequency and coupled together 

proximately 1.2 k/o, where /o is the g 

frequency at the center of the band § / \ 

and k is the coefficient of coupling. S / \ 

The corresponding circuit Q*s should « 

then approximate the relation *1 ^ 

- 1.76/A.> 11 

Effect of Resonant Frecruency on Frequency 

Band Width. — Where a band-pass (b) Single resonant circuit, Q= 50 

filter is used for tuning purposes . Notef f he curyes for 

* 1 c / f ! \ A \ the different values of 

instead of a simple resonant circuit, o / / / \ \ have all been re- 

the porition of the pees band is | / / A \ 

ordinarily controlled by the use of ^ \ the relative shapes 

identical primary and secondary % J J 

variable condensers mounted on a ^ 

common shaft. The width of the Frequency 

pass band in cycles is then approxi- (c) Product of a and b 

mately proportional to the resonant ^ , 

- 1 -1 Double- peaked Single- peaked 

frequency of the circuits when indue- system system 

tivc or direct coupling is used and • — 

approximately inversely proportional | ‘ 

to the resonant frequency when 1 Ca ^S/ 

capacitive coupling is employed. If T ff T f T 

the width of the pass band is to be 

constant irr««^ctive of the fre- (j) Schemot.c c.Vcuit for combining in on 
quency at which the band is located, amplifier system 

it is necessary for the coefficient of _ -n x x- u u j 

^ , Fio. .37. — Diagram illustrating how band- 

coupling to be inversely proporUonal option can be realised by combinii^ a 

to the resonant frequency. Such a doublc-lmmped curve obtained from a pair of 
coefficient can be obtained by vary- coupled circuits, with a simple resonant curve. 

ing the coupling with the same con- proportions, band-pass 

® ® , . J action IS realised irrespective of the coefficient of 

trol that adjusts the primary and coupling between the pair of coupled circuits, 
secondary circuits, or can be ap- 
proximated by the use of combined inductive and capacitive coupling. 

Band-pass Characteristics hy Detuning of Coupled Circuits. — When the primary and 
secondary circuits have the same Q, a slight detuning produces the same effect, as far 
as the shape of the secondary response curve Is concerned, as increasing the coefficient 
1 Design proportions in the ease where Q» and Qp differ appreciably are diaoussed in Par. 19, See. 5. 


Frequency 

(b) Single resonant circuit, Q = 50 

-i-f i-n_ Hotei the curves for 
/ f I \ \ \ the different values of 
/ I I \ \ have all been re- 

/II -A \ \ ^iJcedtoacommon 


Frequency 

fc) Product of a and b 


Double- peaked 
system 


Single- peaked 
system 


, MCvanabie) 


(d) Schematic circuit for combining in on 
amplifier system 

Fio. .37. — Diagram illustrating how band- 
pass action can be realized by combining a 
doublc-lmmped curve obtained from a pair of 
coupled circuits, with a simple resonant curve. 
By using proper circuit proportions, band-pass 
action is realized irrespective of the coefficient of 
coupling between the pair of coupled circuits. 
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of coupling to a value y/k* -f (A//o)®, where k is the actual coefficient of coupling, A is 
the difference between the resonant frequencies, and/o is the average of the two reso- 
nant frequencies. The only essential difference between detuning and increasing the 
coupling is that with detuning the magnitude of the response is less than if the same- 
shaped curve is obtained by increasing coupling. 

When the primary and secondary circuits have appreciably different Q's, detuning 
causes one side of the response curve to be depressed, as illustrated in Fig. 25, with a 
resulting undesirable characteristic. 

Detuning effects in band-pass filters are of importance primarily because such 
detuning may occur accidentally through improper adjustments. This method 
of obtaining band-pass characteristics is not generally employed because of the neces- 
sity of maintaining equal primary and secondary circuit Q*b and because of the prac- 
tical difficulty of adjusting the circuits to the proper resonant frequencies. 

Band-pass Action Obtained by Combining a Single- and Double-peaked Resonance 
Curve wUh a Simple Resonance Curve,^ — Band-pass action can also be obtained by 
combining a double-peaked curve with the resonance curve of a simple single circuit, 
as shown in Fig. 37. Good band-pass characteristics result when the circuits are so 
proportioned that the product of the double-peaked and single-peaked curve is the 
same at resonance and at the two peaks. Analysis shows that this condition is 
obtained when the circuit Q*s satisfy the relation® 

Q, = (44) 

1 -h 

where Qi and apply to the two circuits that are coupled to give the double-peaked 
curve, and Qs applies to the simple resonant circuit. For Qi » Q 2 , Eq. (44) requires 
that the Qs of the single resonant circuit should be half that of the two resonant circuits 
that are coupled together. 

The condition specified in Ecj. (44), is independent of the coupling. Hence if the 
O’s of the various circuits satisfy Eq. (44), variation of the coupling between the two 
coupled circuits will vary the width of the pass band without destroying the band-pass 
action, as shown in Fig. 37. 


TRANSMISSION LINES® 

10. Basic Equations and Concepts. — ^The voltage and current relations that exist 
on a transmission line can be expressed by the equations 

E, = Er C08h VZYl + 7,^0 sinh VZYl 

I. = 7r cosh VFP/ + ^ sinh VWfl 

Am 

where Za y/ZjY ™ characteristic impedance. 

\/ZY propagation constant (or hyperbolic angle per unit length). 

1 A more detailed discussion of band-pass filtera of this type is given by Harold A. Wheeler and J. 
Kelly Johnson. High Fidelity Heceivers with Expanding Selectors, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 23, p, 694, June* 
1935. and Ho-8hou Loh, On Single and Couple Tuned Circuits Having Constant Response-band Char- 
acteristics, Proc. Vol. 26, p. 469, April 1938. 

• Actually, the band-pass characteristic is slightly improved if the single peak curve corresponds to a 
Cl slightly less than the value called for by Eq, (44). 

* More detailed information on the theory of transmission lines can be found in many books on the 
subject. A good treatment for the radio engineer is to be found on pp. 94-178 of W. L. Everitt, " Com- 
munication Engineering.” 2d ed.. McQraw-Hill, New York. Other good books are L. P. Woodruff, 
•Electric Power Transmission and Distribution,* 2d ed., Wiley, New York; F. W. Norris and L. A. 
Bingham, “Electrical Characteristics of Power and Telephone Transmission Lines,” International 
Textbook, Scranton, Pa.; A. E, Kennelly, ** Hyperbolic Functions as Applied to Elsctrical Engi- 
neering,” McQraw-Hill, New York. 
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^ « 12 + * series impedance per unit length, 

y « (7 -f jwC « shunt admittance per unit length. 

I » length from receiver in same units as Z and F. 

R, L, Cf and G * resistance, inductance, capacity and leakage, respectively, 
of line per unit length. 

E and I are voltage and current, respectively. 

Subscript a denotes sending or generator-end quantity. 

Subscript r denotes receiving-end or load quantity. 

Chara^cteriatic Impedance . — ^The characteristic impedance Zo appearing in Eq. (45) 
is given by the relation 


Zo 



(46) 


The characteristic impedance has the dimension of ohms, and is determined by the 
line proportions and the frequency. 

At all radio fre(]ucncies, and also usually at all but the lowest a\idio frequencies, 
the ratios R/(aL and Cr/wC are so small that the characteristic impedance can be taken 
as a pure resistance of •\/L/C' ohms. Furthermore, even when the line losses are not 
negligible, if R/u)L = Gt<t>Cj the characteristic impedance is still a pure resistance 
equal to \/LfC ohms. 

At frequencies so low that R is comparable with ojL and G comparable with wC, 
the characteristic impedance varies with frequency, and approaches y/RjG as the 
frequency approaches zero. 

Formulas and <?urves giving the characteristic impedance of various types of lines 
with air insulation are given in Figs. 38 and 39 for the case of high frequencies.^ 
When dielectric insulation is employed, as with cables, the characteristic impedance 
is lower than the val\ic with air insulation by the factor of 1/\/A, where k is the dielec- 
tric constant of the insulation. 

Attenuation Constant . — The propagation constant VzF-is commonly divided into 
real and imaginary parts 

-a+j0 (47) 


The real part a is termed the attenuation constant and determines the energy dissipated 
in the line. The attenuation constant is determined by the resistance and leakage of 
the line, the frequency, and the extent to which R/L differs from G/C. At low fre- 
quencies, a = 's/kg f which is the lowest possible value that the attenuation constant 
can have with a given resistance and leakage. As the frequency increases, the 
attenuation constant will in general become larger until at frequencies such that 
u>L >> R and wC < < (7, it reaches the limiting value 

Attenuation constant } _ f 4 g\ 

at high frequencies ) 2Zo "^2 ^ 

In the special case where RjL ^ G^/( 7, th e attenuation does not increase with 
frequency and maintains its value a = y/RG for all frequencies, even including very 
high frequencies, as shown by substitution in Eq. (48). A line with these particular 

1 The formulas in Fig, 38 are from J. F. Morrison, Transmission Lines, Western Electric Pickups^ 
December, 1939. See also R. D. Duncan, Jr., Characteristic Impedance of Grounded and Ungrounded 
Open-wire Transmission Lines, CommuniecUions, Vol. 18, p. 10, June, 1938. 
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2o=l58(Log-|-)-2l 




Log {/(■ 


I.- GENERATOR CURREKT 
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Fio. 38. — Characteristics of 


various types of transmission lines erected parallel to a per- 
fectly conducting earth. 
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proportions is said to be a difttoriiovdeaa line because it has the same attenuation for 
all frequencies. 

In lines in which the insulation is primarily air, the leakage conductance G 
approaches zero. Also, at high radio frequencies, skin effect is so great that the 




Fig. 39. — Characteristic impedance of common types of transmission lines. 


resistance of the conductors is given accurately by Eq. (7), Sec. 2. Under these 
conditions for a copper line, one has the following: 

For two-wire line:* 

a - 0.00362 P®' (49) 

din login f -j- j 

> This neglect, proximity effect. For very close spacing, this value of a should be multiplied by tni 
^aotor given in Fig. 6, Sec. 2. 
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For concentric line: 

VfZ(i+§) 

a * 0.00362 

Din logic 

where fme is the frequency in megacycles and d and D have the meanings shown in 
Fig. 39, and are in inches (indicated by the subscript in). 

In the case of a concentric line, if D is fixed, the lowest attenuation occurs when 
D/d = 3.6, corresponding to Zo = 77 ohms and giving 

Attenuation a of optimum \ 

concentric line per > = (606) 

1,000 ft / 

The power that can be transmitted for a given maximum voltage gradient in a con* 
centric line having an outer conductor diameter D is a maximum when D/d » 1.65, 
corresponding to Zq = 30 ohms. 

Values of attenuation constants expressed in db per 1 ,000 feet are plotted in Fig. 40 
for two-wire and concentric copper lines having air insulation. ^ When solid insulation 
is employed, the attenuations will be much greater. Thus cable with rubber insula- 
tion can be expected to have an attenuation from 10 to 50 times that of a corresponding 
600-ohm air-insulated tw’o-wire line.® 

Phase Comtantf Wave Length, and Velocity of Phase Propagation . — ^Thc imaginary 
part p of \/ZY is termed the phase constant, and determines the wave length and 
velocity of phase propagation. 

A wave length is defined as a length of line / such that til * 2t. Hence 

TiCngth corresponding ? _ . _ ^ /cjv 

to one wave length ) ^ ^ ^ ' 

In the case of lines with air insulation, the distance corresponding to a wave length 
will be only very slightly less than the wuive, length of a radio w^ave of the same fre- 
quency traveling in space. Accordingly 

Approximate wave length for } 300,000,000 

lines with air inBulation [= '"«**’* 

where / is in cycles. 

With dielectric insulation, as in the case of cables, the wave length is less than with 
air insulation by the factor l/y/k, where k is the dielectric constant of the insulation. 

The product of frequency and wave length corresponds to velocity, and is termed 
the velocity of phase propagation or simply wave velocity. This is not a true velocity 
in the sense that something tangible actually travels at a certain speed, but rather 
means that the relative phases at different places on the line are such as to give the 
appearance of velocity. With air insulation, the velocity at high frequencies is practi- 
cally the same as the velocity of lights while with dielectric insulation the velocity is 
^/^/k as great. 

Hyperbolic Functions and Complex Components . — The hyperbolic functions cosh x 
and sinh x appearing in Eq. (46) (where -^ZYl = ®) represent certain combinations 
of exponents as follows: 

' The attenuation in db is 8.686 and gives the energy loss in db for the line operated as a non- 
resonant line (see Par. 14). 

* 1* or further information, see C, C. Harris, Losses in Twisted Pair Transmission Lines at Radio 
Frequencies, Proe. I.B.E., Vol. 24, p. 426, March, 1936. 
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The more common and useful properties of hyperbolic functions are given in Par. 15, 
Sec. 1. Values of the function when x is real are tabulated in Pars. 6, 7, and 8 Sec. 1 . 
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Fig. 40.- 'Attenuation of two-wire and concentric transmission lines. 

When X is complex, as is the case in Eq. (45) where x « \/ZYl — af + jfilf the 
hyperbolic function can be evaluated by any one of the following methods: (1) the 
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use of Kennelly’s charts,^ (2) expansion of the complex hyperbolic function into func- 
tions of real circular and real hyperbolic angles, and (3) direct evaluation of the com- 
plex exponents appearing in the definition of the function. Examples illustrating 
the details involved in applying the second and third methods are as follows: 

Example 1. — Evaluate sinh 2 /60* * by the expansion method. 

sinh 2^* - ainh (1.0 + /1.732) 

Referring to Par. 15, Sec. 1 

sinh (1.0 + il.732) « sinh 1.0 cos 1.732 + j cosh 1.0 sin 1.732 
1.176 X (-0.1699) + jl.647 X 0.987 
« -0.188 +J1.625 
» 1.53/97**0^ 

Example 2. — Evaluate sinh 2/^** by direct evaluation of the complex exponents 


But 2 /60 ** . 


Similarly 


Hence 


1.0 -1 il.732 


2/60** _ -2/60** 
sinh 2 /60 ** *» ^ 


■= efi.oh, 1.782) = * 1.0 /l.m radians 
- 2.7i 8/9tf**12 ^ « -0.434 + i2.675 


^-2/60** 


- 0.368/ -99**! 2^ 
-0.0689 - jO.363 


. -0.434 + 0.069 + i(2.676 + 0.363) 

Hinh 2/60** 2 

« -0.187 -fil.62 
« 1.63/97^' 


The relationships represented by cosh (a + j^)l and sinh (a -f jfi)l are wavy 
curves with regular but progressively decreasing amplitude of oscillation and increas- 
ing mean amplitude as I becomes greater, as shdwn in Fig. 4 1 . The difference between 
cosh X and sinh x is that the latter begins at zero, the former at unity. In both cases, 
a maximum or minimuin occurs whenever fil passes through a multiple of v/^. On 
the other hand, the amplitude of the maxima and minima increases as al becomes 
greater, whereas the range of the oscillations becomes less, as shown in Fig. 41 . 

Note on Handling Complex Quantities in Polar Form . — All the terms appearing in 
Eqs. (45) arc vector quantities. In order to (!arry on the multiplications, divisions, 
and ex trac tion of roots that are indicated, it is convenient to express Z, Y, Zoy 
cosh \/ZYlj etc., in polar form. The following rules for manipulation then apply: 

Products are formed by multiplying magnitudes •f the vectors and adding their angles. 

Quotients are formed by dividing magnitudes and subtracting angles. 

Sun)*s and difTerenccs are obtained by converting to rectangular form and adding the real and 
imaginary parts separately, after which conversion can be made to polar form if desired. 

Square ruot-s are obtained \»y taking the square root of the vector magnitude and dividing the 
angle by two to obtain the resulting vector. 

Powers arc obtained by raising the length to the appropriate power and multiplying the angle by 
the i>owcr. 


11. Voltage and Current Distribution — ^Wave Trains and Their Reflection. — ^The 
expressions for the voltage and current relations of a transmission line given by Eqs. 
(45) can be rearranged as follows: 

»A. E. Kennelly, Chart Atlas of Complex Hyperbolic and Circular Functions, Harvard XJniv, 
rrcss Cambridge, Mass., 1924. 
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It is to be noted that I is distance from the load. This shows that the voltages and 
currents existing on the line can be considered as comprising the sum of two com- 


ponents. The first of these consists 
of a voltage having a magnitude 
(Er 4- /»^o)/2 accompanied everywhere 
by a current that is equal to this volt- 
age divided by the characteristic im- 
pedance. This first component is pro- 
portional to and can be termed 

a wave train traioeUng toward the receiver. 
The second component consists of a 
voltage {Er - accompanied by 

a current equal to the voltage divided 
by — This component is propor- 
tional to and can be termed 

a wave train traveling from the receiver 
toward the generator. This second wave 
train can be thought of as resulting 
from the reflection of the first wave 
train by the load impedance at the 
receiver end of the line. For this rea- 
son, the wave traveling to the receiver 
is often designated as the incident wave, 
while the second wave is termed the 
reflected wave. 

Reflection of Wave Trains. — The 
incident and reflected waves existing at 
the receiving point must be so related 
as to give the required receiver voltage 
and current, and at the same time 
satisfy the properties of the wave trains. 



The vector ratio of voltage of the re — Curves showing the nature of the 

fleeted wave to voltage of the mcident functions cosh (a -H Jfi) and sinh (a 4- J/S(). 
wave is termed the coefficient of rejlec- ^ 

tion, and depends upon the vector ratio ZlIU of load impedance to charactenstic 

impedance according to the equation 


Coefiicient of reflection 




(55) 
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The magnitude and phase angle of the reflection coefficient can be conveniently 
obtained from Fig. 42 for a given 

Chanicteriatics of Wave Trains.— Considering first the incident wave, as the distance 
from the receiver increases (i.e., as y/^Yl increases), the size and phase of this wave 
varies by the factor The amplitude hence increases 

exponentially according to the factor At the same time, the phase advances by 
the factor 01 radians, or jS radians per unit length. 



0 0.1 0.2 Q3 0.4 05 0.6 0.7 0.6 Q9 1.0 


Magnitude of Reflection Coefficient 

Fio. 42. — Chart giving the magnitude and phase of the reflection coefficient at the load 
in terms of the vector ratio of load to characteristic impedance. The numbers on 

the curvilinear system of coordinates represent the magnitude and phase of the ratio 
Zl/Zo. 

If wc turn next to the reflected wave, the variation of magnitude and phase with 
increase in I is according to the factor = 6““ ^ —jgZ. The amplitude 

now varies according to and so decreases exponentially with increasing distance 
from the receiver. At the same time, the phase drops back jS radians per unit length, 
or by a total amount jS/ radians. 

It will be noted that tlie phase shift of the individual wave trains is 2ir radians 
per wave length or 90® per quarter wave length. It is also to be noted that when at 
is small there is very little change in magnitude of the individual waves. 

VoUage and Current Distribution with Different Reccivmg-end Terminations , — The 
actual voltage and current existing on a transmission line is always the vector sum 

^ An equivalent chart expressed in a different form is given by P. S. Carter, Charts for Transmission* 
line Measurements and Computations, R,C,A, Aee., Vol. 3, p. 355, January, 1939. 
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of the two wave trains described above. The nature of the resulting distribution 
depends upon the relative amplitude and phase of the two wave trains at the receiv- 
ing point, upon the phase shift /9Z, f.e., upon the distance to the receiver measured in 
wave lengths, and upon the attenuation ol to the receiver. 

With an open-circuit receiver, Eq. (56) shows that the redection coefficient is +1. 
'Xhis means that at the reflection point, the incident and reflected waves have the 



(a) Open receiver 



(b) Load impedance -SZq £ I 


(c) Load impedance = 2o 



id) Load impedance = 2o/3 



3X/4 X/2 X/4 Receiver 

(e) Load impedance -0 



(g) Load impedance a capacitive reactance 

Pig. 43. — Types of voltage and current distributions produced on transmission lines by 

different load impedances. 

same amplitude, with both voltages in the same phase and the two currents in phase 
opposition. The vector sum of two such wave trains is shown in Fig. 43a. The 
voltage minima occur at distances from the receiver corresponding to an odd numbw 
of quarter wave lengths. These are points at which the phase advance of the inci* 
dent wave and the phase retardation — of the reflected wave are such as to cause 
the two voltages to be out of phase. The current maxima and minima coincide with 
voltage minima and maxima, respectively. 
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With a short-circuited receiver, the reflection coefficient is —1. Hie reflection 
is again complete, but takes place with reversal in voltage and no change in phase of 
current. Accordingly, the distributions are similar to those obtained with an open- 
circuit receiver, except that the voltage and current curves have been interchanged, 



as shown in Fig. 43e. 

When the load impedance equals 
the characteristic impedance, the 
reflection coefficient is zero, i.e., 
there is no reflected wave train. 
The current and voltage distribution 
then follow an exponential law, as 
shown in Fig. 43c, and no resonances 
are present. 

With load impedances having the 
same phase angle as the characteris- 
tic impedance but greater magnitude, 
the reflection coefficient is positive 
but less than unity. The reflected 
wave then has the same phase rela- 


3X5^ k ^ \ \ Pecem 

2 4 4 2* ‘4 

(a) Effecf of oHenua+ion on voltage distribution- 
open circuited receiver 


Jk. k- Receiver tions as for the open-ciicuit receiver, 
but is less in magnitude. This re- 
ige distribution- ^ ^ distribution of the type 

shown in Fig. 43fe, which is similar 


Moderate /? 



Distance to Receiver 


to the open-circuit case, but with 
less pronounced resonances. The 
corresponding situation when the 
load impedance is less than the char- 
acteristic irhpodance resembles the 
short-circuit case, but again the 
resonances are less pronounced, as in 
Fig. 43fi. 



Distance to Receiver Receh^er 


(b) Effect of ^ on voltage distribution- 
open circuited receiver 

Fia. 44. — Curves showins the effect of •the 
attenuation constant and phase constant on the 
volt^e distribution in an open-circuited trans- 
ixiission line. 


Load impedances having a phase 
angle differing from the characteris- 
tic impedance by 90® (corresponding 
to a reactive load and a resistance 
characteristic impedance) give a re- 
flection coeflicietit that is unity, but 
that has a phase shift associated 
with it. The resonances are then 
just as pronounced as in the open- 
and short-circuit cases, but the posi- 
tion where the first voltage minimum 
occurs is displaced toward the re- 
ceiver with capacitive loads and 


away from the receiver with induc- 
tive loads, as compared with the open-circuited line (see Figs. 43/ and 43g). The 
amount of this displacement is 5/4ir wave lengths, where 6 is the phase angle of the 
reflection coefficient. 


In the case where the load impedance has both a reactive and a resistive compo- 
nent, the reflected wave is smaller than the incident wave and also has its phase 
shifted. This causes the ratio of maximum to minimum amplitudes to be smaller 
than with complete reflection and also modifies the distance from the receiver at which 
the first minimum occurs. 
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Effect cf AUenuaHon CcneUinl and Phaee Constant (or Frequency) on Di^Hbution 
Curves , — ^Tbe attenuation constant detennines the rate at which the amiditude of the 
individual wave trains varies. When the attenuation is very small, the waves change 
only very slightly in amplitude when traveling large distances, and the envdopes of 
the voltage and current distribution curves therefore change only slightly. On 
the other hand, when the attenuation constant is large enough so that €«* differs 
appreciably from unity, the wave trains change their amplitude relatively rapidly. 
As the distance from the receiver is increased, the incident wave rapidly becomes 
larger, and the reflected wave dies out. This results in the behavior that is shown in 
Fig. 44a. 

The phase constant is almost exactly proportional to the frequency, and deter- 
mines the length required to give a quarter wave length. Increasing /3 (as, for example, 
by increasing the frequency) accordingly causes the maxima and minima of the dis- 
tributions to be more closely spaced, as shown 
in Fig. 446. 

Phase Shifts Produced by Lines , — ^In the 
case of a nonresonant line (load impedance 
* characteristic impedance), there is only a 
single wave train. The voltage (or current) 
then shifts in phase uniformly at the rate of 
2v radians for each wave length, the phase 
advancing as the generator is approached. 

When resonances occur, the phase relations 
are more complicated. The phase of the volt- 
age (or current) distribution still advances 
180** from one minimum in the distribution to 
the next minimum toward the generator, but 
unlike the resonant line, most of the phase 
shift tends to take place in the vicinity of the 
minima. 

Phase relations are shown in Fig. 45 for 
conditions corresponding to the case illustrated in Fig. 43a, 

12. Impedance Propertieg of Transmission Lines.— The sending-end impedance 
of a transmission line is 

, , (^\ cosh vWt + sinh VZYl 

Sending-end f ^ ^ ^ V^o/ (57) 

impedance 5 “ + |^ sinh VZYl) 




Fig. 46. — Variation of the phase of 
voltage and current on an open- 
oircuited transmission line with in- 
creasing distance to the load. 


In special limiting cases, this reduces to 


Open-circuit receiver 



QO 




tanh y/Wfl 

(68) 

Short-circuited receiver = 0^ : 


Z, « ^0 tanh y/ZYl 

(69) 

Nonresonant line (Zl “ Zo) : 


Z. « Zo « Zh 

(dO) 
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In these equations, tanh y/lYl = sinh y/TPl/coah y/zTl, and the renudning 
notation is the same as used above. 

The variation of line impedance with frequency (or length) is given by the same 
factors that control the voltage and current distribution. As the length is varied, the 
impedance is maximum when the voltage is maximum, and is lowest when the voltage 
goes through a minimum. 

The sending-end impedance of a line of fixed length follows a curve such as is shown 
in Fig. 46a when the frequency is varied. Here the impedance maxima are spaced 
at frequency intervals such that each new maximum corresponds to an extra half 
wave length in the line. When the receiver is open-circuited, these impedance maxima 



Frequency 



(b) Sending-end impedance for zero losses 
(receiver short circuited) 


Fig. 46. — Variation of Honding-«nd impedance of a short-cirenitod transmission line of 
fixed ienffth as frequency is changed. 


occur at frequencies such as to make the line an even number of quarter wave lengths 
long, while with a short-circuited receiver, tlie impedance maxima occur at frequencies 
that make the line an odd number of quarter wave lengths long. 

The power factor of the line impedance is largely reactive except at the peaks and 
troughs, where the power factor goes through unity. The pow(?r factor alternates 
between leading and lagging each time the length measured in wave lengths increases 
a quarter of a wave length, as shown in Fig. 46. 

13. Properties of Transmission Lines with Zero Losses. — ^Tn the usual line used 
in the transmission of radio-frequency power, the losses are so small compared with 
the power being transmitted that it is permissible for most purposes to assume that 
the line losses are zero. Also, in must radio antennas, the errors from assuming 
that the current distribution is as though the losses were zero introduce only a second 
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order effect on the principal properties of the antenna, so that again the assumption 
of zero losses is commonly permissible. 

When the resistance and leakage of a line are zero, a « 0, Zo * \/hJC^ and 
SB j2ir/X. Equations (45) then become 


« Et cos ^2ir 0 + i/r sin ^27r 


/, « It cos ( 2ir 


0 




sm 


(-0 




where I and X are in the same units. 
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Receiver 

(a) Voltage and current distribution-, 
open receiver 



(b) Distribution curve illustrating 
magnitude and phase simul- 
taneously 

Fiq. 47. — Voltage and current relations on an ideal open-circuited transmission line having 

scro losses. 


The maxima in the distribution curves of current or voltage arc similar to those of 
Fig. 43, except that all maxima have the same height when the attenuation is assumed 
to be zero, as also do the minima. The ratio of minimum to maximum is 


(1-fc) 
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where k is the magnitude of the reflection coefficient. In the special case where A; » 1, 
corresponding to an open** or short-circuited receiver or a reactive load, the distribu- 
tion curves are sections of half sine waves, as shown in Fig. 47o, the phase of the 
voltage (or current) jumps 180° as each minimum is passed through, and the power 
factor Jumps from 90° leading to 90° lagging (or vice versa) at each minimum, as indi- 
cated in the figure. The distribution curves for this case can then be drawn as in 
Fig. 476, which simultaneously shows both magnitude and phase by using negative 
amplitudes to indicate opposite phase from positive amplitudes. 

In the case of zero losses, Eq. (57), giving the impedance of the line, reduces to 




f,os (2’r0+y|-Sin(2,0 


(62) 


In the special case where length is exactly a whole number of half ^ove lengths, 
the sending-^end impedance is exactly equal to the load impedance. Also, when the length 
is exactly an odd number of quarter wave lengths, then 




Zl 


(63) 


When the reflection is unity, corresponding to open-circuited, short-circuited, or 
reactive loa,ds, the impedance goes to infinity at the frequencies that make the imped- 
ance a maximum, and the power-factor angle is everywhere 90° except at these transi- 
tion points (sec dotted curves. Fig. 46a). The curve of reactance as a function of 
frequency can then be drawn as in Fig. 466. 

14. Transmission of Radio-frequency and Audio-frequency Power by Lines. 

An important use of transmission lines is in carrying radio^frequency power from a 
transmitter to an antenna or from an antenna to a radio receiver. Lines used for 
this purpose are commonly said to be resomanl or nonresonant, according to the method 
of operation. 

Noaresomid Ltne*.— In the nonresonant lines, the terminating impedance Zt. at 
the end to which the line delivers the power is made equal to the characteristic imped- 
ance. There is then only the incident wave train present, and the power is trans- 
mitted at substantiaUy unity power factor. The power loss and peak voltage to 
which the line is subjected are then less than with any other mode of operation. 

The losses' in a nonresonant line depend upon the line attenuation of, and are 
usually expressed in decibels, using the relation 


Decibels ■= S.686 al 


(64) 


With air insulation the attenuation constant a at radio frequencies is inversely pro- 
portional to the linear dimension of the lino (assuming fixed proportions) and directly 
I'O V/ (see Par. 10). ‘ 

C^es giving the attenuation for two-wire copper lines spaced so that the charac- 
teristic impedance is 600 ohms, and corresponding curves for a concentric line of 
optunum proportions (D/d = 3.6) are given in Fig. 40. 

Rmmant Idaw.— When the load impedance does not equal the characteristic 
imp^ance, a reflected wave exists, and the line is said to be resonant because of the 
resulting oscillatory character of the current and voltage distributions. Resonant 
o^iation has the ^vantage of not requiring an impedance match between the Une 
and the load. At the same time it has the disadvantage that the average power factor 

, ^ Aa excellent discuBsion of the subject is given by E. J Sterba and P • • 

for Short W.ye RwUo 8y.te™. Proc. Vd. 20. 
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along the line is lower than for nonresonant action. This results in increased power 
loss and greater voltage stress in proportion to transmitted power than for the cor* 
responding nonresonant case. Curves giving the increase in loss and in voltage stress 
of a resonant line over a nonresonant line as a function of the reflection coefficient are 
given in Fig. 48. Nonresonant operation also leads in many cases to loss in power 
transferred, as a result of mismatching. 

TransmiasUm of Avdto-freqiiency Power over Moderate Diatancee . — Transmission 
lines are frequently used for transmitting audio-frequency energy for short distances, 
such as from one part of a building to another part. Such lines differ from radio- 
frequency lines and ordinary telephone lines in that the length, at even the highest 
audio frequencies, is only a small fraction of a quarter wave length. The possibility 
of resonance, accordingly, does not need to be considered, and there is no advantage 
in making terminating impedance equal to the characteristic impedance. The 
impedance as viewed from the sending end is essentially equal to the terminating load 



iKj Magnitude of Reflection Coefficient |K| Magnitude of Reflection Coefficient 

Fig. 48. — Effect of resonance on transmission line loss, and on maximum voltage between 
wires. The minimum loss is the loss for A; — 0. 

impedance. Such short lines are frequently referred to as 60-ohm lines, 100-ohm 
lines, 500-ohm lines, etc., according to the load impedance used, quite independently 
of the characteristic impedance. 

16. Impedance Matching. — When it is desired to obtain nonresonant operation, 
it is necessary to make provision for coupling the load impedance to the line in such 
a way that the effective terminating impedance of the line equals the characteristic 
impedance. The methods commonly used for doing this at radio frequencies are: 

Impedance Matching Network . — This arrangement makes use of a four-terminal 
reactive network so proportioned that the input impedance offers the desired resist- 
ance load to the line when the actual load impedance is connected to the output 
terminals. Impedance matching networks can also be designed to introduce any 
desired phase shift. 

Impedance matching networks can take a variety of forms. Thus in broadcast 
work, unbalanced T, v, or L networks are commonly used to couple a grounded 
antenna to a concentric transmission line, as shown schematically in Fig. 49a. The 
design of such networks is discussed in Far. 25. 

Transformers are also frequently used in impedance matching. A simple arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 495, in which the tuning of the circuits and the mutual induct- 
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ance are chosen to make the load impedance offered to the line a resistance of the 
proper magnitude. Transformers are sometimes combined with T, t, ^d L networks, 
and are always necessary, either alone or in combination with other circuit elements, 
when a balanced transmission line is to be coupled to a load that is unbalanced to 
ground. 

In any impedance matching network it is to be noted that the network consumes 
no power, provided it is composed of reactive elements having negligible loss. Practi- 
cally all the power delivered to the input terminals of such an impedance matching 
network finds its way to the load. 

Resonant Line Coupling. — ^l^his arrangement is shown in Fig. 49c, and employs an 
auxiliary line as an impedance matching network. The load is connected to one end 


Non-resonanf fine 


xJ,or 
L network 


(a) Matching network 


Zl 


Non-resonank line 

oez3Z|, 

(b) Tuned transformer 


Non-resonanf fine 


Zl 
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sborf’C/rcc/ii Hon-resononi line ^ 

Resonanf 
line 


3Zl 


(c) Resonant coupling line 
Non- resonanf line 


Quarfer-wtive coupling 
line with adjustable 2^ 

(d) Quarter- wave coupling line 
Non-resonant line 




StubUne^^ 


3Zl; 


(e)Stub line 


Section in 
which 
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Re-entrant 
, (f ) Re-entrant 


iTt me f 


1Zl\ 


Section in 
which 
resonances 
can exist 


Fig. 49.~ 


-Irnpochiiicc mafccliing systems for oliniinating rosonanecs in radio-frequency 
transmission lines. 


of this auxiliary lino, and the position of an adjustable short circuit at the other end 
is varied until the line with the associated load is in resonance. The impedance 
offered to an external source of power connected between the two wires of the auxiliary 
line is then a resistance having a value depending upoTi tlie point at which the con- 
nection is made to the auxiliary line. The characteristic impedance of the non- 
roHonant line can now be matched by connecting to the auxiliary line at a suitable 
point. The length of the auxiliary depends upon the magnitude and power factor 
of the actual load, and may range up to a half wave length. 

Quarter-wave CoupliM Line . — This arrangement, illustrated in Fig. 49d, makes 
use of the fact that a quart(»r-wavc line of negligible losses will transform impedance 
according to Eq. (63). The reactance component of the load is first made zero by 
tuning the load to resonance, after which the characteristic impedance of the coupling 
line is varied by adjusting its sps'*ing until the impedance at the transmission line end 
of the quarter wave coupling section has the required value. 

Stub-line Impedance Matching /System.— -This arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 
49<f. The load is first connected directly to the transmission line, as in the case of 
resonant operation. Then, at a point within a wave length or less of the load, a stub 
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line is connected in shunt with the line. By properly proportioning the system, the 
impedance offered to the line ah at the point b can be made equal to the characteristic 
impedance of the line. The length of the stub and its proper location with respect 
to a current maximum are given by Fig. 50 in terms of the ratio of maximum to 
minimum current (or voltage) existing on the line before the stub is added.^ 


IIDllUll 


liiiiinwnii 


■IMA 

■inL. 

MBS! 


ps 360 iD 


fa) Chart giving proportions of reentrant 


iiSg 


iSw 

IIB9^ 




Ini 




U (or U- 360 Deg, or U- 720 Deg. etc.) 

(b) Chart giving location ot reentrant 

Fig, 61 . — Chart for designing re<-entrant sectiqns to eliminate resonances on transmission 
lines. This chart gives the proportions of the re*entrant and its position with respect to a 
voltage maximum, in terms of the voltage maxima and minima existing on the line before 
the addition of the re-entrant. 

Re-^rani Tranamission^line Sectional — This arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 
49/, and employs an auxiliary line with both ends connected to the actual transmis- 
sion line as shown. This “re-entrant” section produces an effect very similar to that 
of a stub line in that it can be made to introduce a compensating irregularity that 
causes the line on the generator side of the re-entrant to be terminated in an imped- 
' From Sterba and Feldman, loe. eit, 

,93* Alford, High-frequency TransnuMlon line Networks, Blee, Comm,, Vol. 17, p. 301, January. 
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ance equal to the characteristic impedance of the line. The design of re-entrant 
sections can be carried out with the aid of Fig. 51. It will be noted that in any 
particular case there are an infinite number of combinations that will give a particular 
result. 

16. Transmission Lines as Resonant Circuits.^ — A transmission line can be used 
to perform the functions of a resonant 
circuit when properly operated. Thus 
a quarter wave-length line open-cir- 0.9 
cuited at the receiver has a receiving- ^5 
end voltage much higher than the 
applied voltage, and a quarter-wave 
line short-circuited at the receiver 
offers a high impedance to an applied 
voltage similar to the resonant imped- Q4 
ance of a parallel circuit. Resonant q 5 
lines are frequently used in place of ^2 
resonant circuits at high frequencies 
because of their superior performance. 

Linen as Parallel Resonant Circuits, 

A line offers a high impedance at the 
sending end when the receiver is 
short-circuited and the length is an 
odd multiple of a quarter wave length, 
or when the receiver is open-circuited and the line is an even number of quarter wave 
lengths long. In either case 



Fig. 52. — Factors F and G for use in Eqs. (66) 
and (67). 


Z. 


Rnc 


(65) 


W’lK^rc Zs == sending-end impedance of line at resonance. 

Zo = characteristic impedance of line. 

/ = frequency in cycles. 

R ^ line resistance per unit length. 

n *= rmmber of quarter wave lengths in line. 

c = velocity of light in same units of length as R. 

At high frequencies with air insulation and copper conductors, Eq. (65) becomes for 
the case of the concentric line 

Z. - F (66) 


where F » factor given by Fig. 52. 

b = inner radius of outer conductor, cm. 
a — outer radius of inner conductor, cm. 

With a two-wire line (neglecting radiation resistance) 

„ _ 23.95 V/bG 


(67) 


where O = factor given in Fig. 52, which is a function of 6/a. 

6 » spacing of wire centers, cm. 
a « radius of wire, cm. 

The curve of resonant-line impedance as a function of frequency in the region near 
resonance has the same shape as a resonance curve, with an equivalent Q given by the 

^ For further information see F. E. Terman, Resonant Lines in Radio Circuits, Elec. Eng.^ Voi. 53, 
p. 1046, July, 1934. 
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For copper lines with air insulation at radio frequencies, this equation becomes 

For concentric lines: 

lo r t i ll ilium 

Qff ^ 2i;:: Q « 0.0839 Vfhll (69) 

/ !Z Z 1 1 1 ^ i ~ ZI Z 1 1 1 ~ two-wire lines (neglecting 

/ ' ~ — radiation resistance) : 

“ q-o.o887 v7w’ (to) 

C5 

^ 1 I«II-Z_J? 5 ^^?Z_IIZ where If and ,/ are factors given in 

— ZI I I " remaining notation is 

■.... .. ,ZZIIZIIIZ!-,,-... ZZ[*!~^&n^~..- as before. Curves giving the Q of 

concentric lines of optimum propor- 

— — Z I — ~ tions {h/a = 3.6) are given in Fig. 64. 

0 — L — JL — , 1111 ■ - . I . ] — U J,. r JLlJ Resonant TAnes as Series Circuits, 

A transmission line acts as a voltage 
3 step-up device when the receiver is 

Fig. 63.— Factors H and / for use in Eqs. (69) open-circuited and the length is an 
and (70). odd number of quarter wave lengths. 

At frequencies near resonance, the 
step-up varies with frequency in exactly the same manner as a resonance curve hav- 
ing an equivalent Q given by Eq. (68), and the voltage step-up ratio is Q X 4/im 
instead of Q, as in the case of the ordinary .qqqqq 
series resonant circuit. ^ 

Lines as Lovhloss Reactances. — A lino can 
serve as a low-loss inductance or capacity by 
employing the proper combination of length, 
frequency, and terminating condition. Tims 
a line short-circuited at the receiver will offer , 
an inductive reactance when less than a 
quarter wave length long and a capacitive ^ooo 
reactance when between a quarter and a half ^ 
wave length long. With an open-circuited 
receiver, the conditions for inductive and 
capacitive reactance are interchanged. The 
reactances obtained are as follows: 

For short-circuited receiver: 



Xt *= jZo tan ^2ir 


For open-circuited receiver: 





(-9 


Frequency in Me 

Fia. 54. — Q’s of resonant con- 
centric lines of optimum proportions 
( 6/0 » 3 . 6 ). 


VAVAAI 

where Z/X is the line length measured in wave ^ “ 3.6). 

lengths and Zo is the characteristic impedance. 

The 0 of the r^tMce is related to the Q of the resonance curve of the correspond 
mg quarter-wave line by the equation 
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i (4^1 

Q of react ance V 

Q of resonant quarter-wave line “TT 

^ir- 


(78) 


It will be noted that the Q of the reactance decreases with 2/X, so that for high Q the 
line should be less than a quarter of a wave length long. 

Reactances obtained from resonant lines differ from ordinary reactances in that 
their impedance varies more rapidly with frequency than is the case with an induct- 
ance or a capacity. 

17. Miscellaneous Characteristics. Irregulartties . — An irregularity in a trans- 
mission line produces a reflected wave having a magnitude determined by the extent 
of the irregularity. Resonances are then produced on the generator side of the irregu- 
larity, even though the line is properly terminated, as shown in Fig. 55. Irregularities 
should generally be avoided, for they give rise to unexpected resonances, often pro- 
duce unbalance in the transmission line, and in general make the behavior different 
from that anticipated. 

Irregularities are introduced when- 
ever the constants of the line are 
modified. Typical causes are leads, 
bends in which the two sides of the 
circuit are not symmetrical, poor joints, 
etc. 

Balanced and Unbalanced Transmis- 
sion Lines . — A line is said to be bal- 
anced when its two sides are symmetrical 
with respect to ground. Thus a hori- 
zontal two-wire line, and four-wire lines, 
are balanced structures, while a two- 
wire line in vertical configuration and a 
concentric line are unbalanced struc- 
tures. Except for the concentric line, 
ih which the outer conductor acts as a 
shield, unbalance causes earth currents 
to flow, because part of the current that should be carried by the conductor having 
the largest capacity to earth is diverted to the earth. This causes the current in the 
two sides of the transmission line to be unequal, and results in a component of current 
tliat flows out along the two transmission lines in parallel, and returns through the 
earth. Such unbalanced currents arc to be avoided, because they give rise to extra 
energy loss, cause the radiation from the system to be greatly increased, and in general 
serve no useful purpose. 

Radiation from Transmission Lines , — ^All transmission lines, except those of the 
concentric type, radiate some energy. Such radiation is often of importance, since 
it represents an additional energy loss, and in the case of transmission lines used in 
association with directional antennas, may seriously modify the directional pattern 
of th'* iomplete system. 

The radiation from a two-wire nonresonant line is given approximately by the 
following formula,^ provided that the length is at least twenty times the spacing and 
the spacing is not greater than one-tenth of a wave length and the line is nonresonant: 


Vi — 

1 "Y irregutarify 
I I 

I I 

1 1 

a 

fa) Line with irregularity 


E. 

I 


(b) Voltage and current distribution 

Fig. 55. — Resonances produced on a trans- 
mission line by a typical irregularity. 




Radiated power 

/a 



(74) 


From Sterba and Feldman, loe. eit. 
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where D/\ is the spaeing in wave lengths, and I is the rms line current. This radia- 
tion is twice that resulting from a doublet antenna carrying the same current as the 
line and having a length equal to the line spacing. In addition to the radiation given 
by Eq. (74), the terminating connections also produce radiation, so that the total 
radiation from the line with its terminations will be approximately four times the 
power radiated from a doublet having a length equal to the line spacing, and carrying 
the line current. 

In the case of resonant lines the amount of energy radiated in proportion to the 
power transmitted to the load will be somewhat greater than is the case with the non- 
resonant line. However, unless the reflection coefficient of the load departs greatly 
from unity, the increase will not be groat. 

Unbalanced currents are much more effective in producing radiation than the 
normal balanced currents because of the considerable distance between the two sides 
of the circuit through which the unbalanced currents flow. The amount of radiation 
depends both on the height of the line above ground and on the line length. The 

order of magnitude of the factors 
involved can be estimated with the 
aid of Fig. 56. 

When a two-wire line is used as 
a resonant circuit, radiation is quite 
important and may materially re- 
duce the effective Q and parallel 
impedance obtained.* 

Artificial lAnes . — An artificial line 
is a four-terminal network composed 
of resistance, inductance, and ca- 
pacity elements so proportioned that 
as far as the terminals arc concerned 
the artificial line behaves in exactly 
the same way as an actual line. 
Artificial lines are usually in the 
form of symmetrical tt or T net- 
works, in which case the impedances comjwsing the artificial line are related to the 
characteristic impedance and hyperbolic angle '\/Z Yl of the corresponding real 
line, as indicated in Fig. 576.* 

Any given symmetrical T or v section is equivalent to some actual transmission 
line. The hyperbolic angle 0 and characteristic impedance Zo of the real line equiva- 
lent to a given artificial line are given by the equations 
For WOT T line; 



Fig. 


0 LO 2.0 Z.0 4.0 

Line Length in Wavelengths 

50. — Radiation produced by unbalanced 
current in a transmission line. 


For T line: 


cosh ^ = 1 + 

(76a) 

“"•'I “ A® 

(756) 

1 as \/ZlZ2 -j- yiZl^ 

(76) 


Radiation is not present in concentric linen, provided that the outer conductor is in the form of a 
complete surface with closed ends. Thin is because the outer conductor acts as a nearly perfect slueld 
for the fields existing within such a system. 

*The relations given in this figure sometimes call for negative resistance elements in the artificial 
hne, which is then physically unrealisable. This situation is likely to occur when the length of line 
being represented by the artificial section exceeds a quarter wave length, and can be handled by divid- 
ing the actual line into several shorter parts and representing each part by a separate artificial line. 
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For «■ line. 

_ _ ZiZj 

viiZi + hzi* 

In these equationsi Zi and Zt have the significance shown in Fig. 57a. 
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(b) Formulas for artificial line equivalent to a 
real line 

Fig. 67.— —Artificial T and ir lines for representing real transmission lines. 
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(a) Series -inductance loading 

II II II 

II II II 

fb) Series- capacity loading 

j ^ ^ 

fc) Shunt -inductance loading 

Fig. 58. — Transmission lines with various types of reactive loading. 


Loaded Lines , — loaded line is an ordinary transmission line to which lumped 
elements, usually capacities or inductances, are added at regular intervals. The most 
common use of loading is in telephone lines, particularly telephone cables, where 
Inductance coils are commonly added at regular intervals, as in Fig. 58a. Such 
inductive loading makes the equivalent inductance per unit length of the transmission 
line greater than the actual inductance of the unloaded line at voice frequencies. The 
result is an increase in the characteristic impedance, a lowering of the phase velocity. 
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and also, when most of the loss is in the series resistance of the line, a reduction of the 

attenuation constant. , . 

Loading by the use of series capacity, or shunt inductance, as illustrated m Fig. 
58, is also sometimes employed in transmission lines used in radio work. The first 
of these arrangements reduces the inductance per unit length of the line, and the s^ond 
reduces the equivalent shunting capacity. Both arrangements reduce the imaginary 
part of and so reduce /3. In this way, the phase velocity can be made to exceed 
the velocity of light and even approach infinity. 

In order that lumped loading impedances may have the same effect as though their 
impedance were uniformly distributed, it is necessary that the loading impedances be 
spaced at distances that do not appreciably exceed a quarter wave length. If the 



Fig. 69. — Transmission line with iiiduetivo loading, showing steps involved in determining 
equivalent characf eristic impedance and hyperbolic angle of the loaded line. 


spacing is greater, the loading impedances tend to act as irregularities or chokes and 
interfere with transmission.^ 

Exponentially Tapered Lines .^ — An exponentially tapered line is one in which the 
spacing between conductors varies in such a way that the inductance and capacity vary 
exponentially with distance. Such a line acts as a combined high-pass filter and 
impedance-transforming devicre; f.e., it transmits all frequencies above a certain 
critical or cut-off frequency with little or no attenuation (provided that the line losses 
are low or negligible) while attenuating lower frequencies, and at the same time has 
different characteristic impedances when viewed from the two ends. 

^ The effect of loading on a line can be analyzed exactly os follows: Referring to Fig. 69, the section 
of line between the loading points is first reduced to an equivalent artificial section. This section is 
then merged with the loading impedance as shown, thereby giving an artificial section that is equiva- 
lent to the actual line plus the loading corresponding to one loading section. The hyperbolic angle and 
characteristic impedance of this now artificial section are then the values appl 3 ring to the actual loaded 
line per loading section. 

• For further information see Harold A, Wheeler, Transmission Lines with Exponential Taper, 
» If* -f-R-A',, Vol. 27, p. 65, January, 1939. Charles R. Burrows, Exponential Transmission Line, 
Bdl Syatem Tech. Jour,, Vol. 17, p. 656, October, 1938. An excellent elementary summary of thg 
latter paper is to be found in the Bdl Lab. Ree„ Vol. 18, February, 1940. 
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The cut-off frequency depends upon the rate of taper, and is lower the more gradual 
the taper, in accordance with the relation 

2- - g- - (78) 

where Li and C\ are the inductance and the capacity per unit length at the closely 
spaced end, Ls and C% arc the corresponding values at the wide end, I is the length of the 
line, and \e the distance corresponding to a wave length at the cut-off frequency (in the 
same units of length as /), calculated on the basis of the constants at the narrow end. 

The ratio of impedance transformation is approximately 

Ratio of impedance transformation =» (79) 

where Zw is the characteristic impedance on the basis of the spacing at the wide end 
of the line, Zoi is the characteristic impedance based on the spacing at the other end of 
the line, and / and \c have the same meaning as above. The ratio of impedance trans- 
formation accordingly depends upon the difference in spacing at the ends of the line, 
i.e.j upon the total taper, and can be easily made as great as two to one. The imped- 
ance match obtained at the ends of the exponential line may be improved by adding 
terminal reactances of complexity determined by the extent the reflection coefficient at 
the terminals must be minimized over a frequency range.^ 

NETWORK THEORY, FILTERS, AND EQUALIZERS 

18. Network Definitions. — A network is made up of resistances, inductances, 
capacities, and mutual inductances connected together in some manner. The resist- 
ances, inductances, mutual inductances, and capaci- 
ties involved are termed network constants or 
’parameters. When these parameters are constant, 
independent of the current going through them, the 
network is said to be linear. 

A typical network is illustrated in Fig. 60. The 
.junctions cr, &, c, etc., at which the current can divide 
are termed branch points^ and the sections of the 
network between branch points are termed branches. 

A series of branches that form a complete loop is 
termed a mesh, p^xamples of meshes are shown by 
the arrows in Fig. 60, where five separate meshes 
are designated. 

A passive ne4.work is a network containing no 
source of energy, in which no energy is dissipated 
other than that accounted for by the resistance 
elements of the network. An active network is a network containing one or more 
sources of energy, or some sink of energy. 

The term two-terminal is applied to networks operated under the conditions shown 
in Fig. 61a. Here the only applied voltage is that shown acting between terminals 1-2 
obtained by opening some branch of the network. The term fimr-terminal is applied to 
a network operating under the conditions illustrated in Fig. 616. Here a voltage E 
is applied in series with one branch of the network by opening up this branch to form 
terminals 1-2, while another branch of the network is opened up to form terminals 3-4, 
between which an output or load impedance is inserted. A four-terminal network is 
equivalent to a transmission system, and is sometimes referred to as a transdue^^ 

» An excellent diacnsHlon o( this subject ia given by Wheeler, loc. 



Fig. 60. — Network illustrat- 
ing meshes, branches, and 
branch points. 
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19. Network Theorems. Superpositum Theorem, — The currevU that flown in a 
linear network^ or the potential difference that exists between any two points in such a 
networkf resulting from the simultaneous application of a number of voltages distributed in 
any manner whatsoever throughout the network is the sum of the component currents at the 
first point {or the component potential differences between the two points) that would be 
caused by the individual voltages acting separately. 

Reciprocity Theorem, — In any network composed of linear impedanceSy if an dectro-^ 
motive force E applied between two terminals produces a current I at some branch in the 
networks then the same voltage E acting at the second point in the circuity will produee the 
same current I at the first point, 

ThAoenvrCs Theorem. — Any linear network containing one or more sources of voltage 
and having two terminals behaves, insofar as a load impedance connected across the 
terminals is concerned, ae though the network and its generators were equivalent to a 
simple generator having an internal impedance Z and a generated voltage E, where E is 
the voltage that appears across the terminals when no load impedance is connected and Z is 
the impedance that is measured between the terminals when all sources of voltage in the 
network are shorl-circuUed.^ 

Compensation Theorem. — If an impedance AZ is inserted in a branch of a network, 
the resulting current, increment produced at any point in the network is equal to the current 

2 

(a) Two -terminal network (b) Four- terminal network 
Fio. 61. — Two- and four-terminal networks. 

that would be produced at that point by a compensating voltage acting in series with 
the modified branch, whose value is —IaZ, where 1 is the original current that flowed 
where the impedance was inserted before the insertion was made. 

20. General Mesh Equations of a Network and Their Solution.^ — The response of a 
network to an applied voltage can be most readily expressed in tenns of the mesh 
currents, i.e,, the currents that can be considered as circulating around the closed 
meshes, as indicated in Fig. 60. The branch currents can then be obtained as the 
vector sum of the various mesh currents that flow through the branch in question. 

Mesh Equations . — The voltage and current relations in a network containing n 
independent meshes can be written as 


Network 




Nelvsfork 


Load 


Z\\J\ ZitJt 4” ZizI 8 H" . . . 

. Z\nln == El \ 


Ztil 1 + Zttl 2 + Zttl% -f- . . . 

. Ztnl n = Et f 

(80) 

^nl/n + ZnJn -f* Znzin 

. ZnnI n = En / 



Tn these equations, h, It, etc., designate the individual mesh currents; E\, Et^ etc., 
represent the vector sums of the applied voltages acting around the individual meshes 
numbered 1, 2, etc. Zn, Ztt, Zn, etc., represent the self-impedances of individual 
meshes, i.e., the impedance around the mesh if all other branches of the network other 
than those included in the mesh in question were open-circuited. The impedance Zn 

* When the sources of enerisy in the network are constant-current generators, instead of constant- 
voltage generators, the internal impedance Z is the impedance observed between the terminals when 
all constant-current generators are open-circuited. 

* An excellent discussion of the general mesh equations of a network is given in Chap. IV of E. 
Quillemin, ** Communication Networks/’ Vol. I, Wiley, New York, 1931. 
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represents the mutual impedance (coupling) between meshes 1 and 2, as a result tff 
which, a current in mesh 2 produces a voltage drop in mesh 1, and Zia represents the 
mutual impedance whereby current in mesh 3 produces voltage drop in mesh 1, etc. 
It is to be noted that reversing the order of subscripts of the Z’s does not alter the value 
of mutual impedance. Thus Zis » Zsi. Coupling may result either through mutual 
inductance or from impedance elements common to the two meshes. 

In setting up the system of Eq. (80), care must be taken to be consistent in the 
matter of signs. The positive directions for the mesh currents are assigned arbitrarily. 
An impedance that is common to two branches is then considered to be a positive 
mutual impedance when the arrows representing the corresponding mesh current pass 
through the impedance in the same direction. If the arrows indicate that the cor- 
responding mesh currents pass through the common impedance in opposite directions, 
then the mutual impedance is the negative of this common impedance. A mutual 
inductance is positive or negative according to whether it acts with a polarity the same 
as or opposite to that of a corresponding common 
inductance. 

In setting up a system of relations such as is 
represented in Eq. (80), it is possible to designate E| 
the meshes in a variety of ways, subject only to the 
limitation that each branch of the network must be 
included in at least one mesh. For example, mesh frotina 

1 m hig. 60, instead of following the configuration point and transfer impedances, 
afeda, could have been defined as ahgfeda. This 

would have modified the details in Eq. (80), but would have resulted in the same 
individual branch currents. 

In setting up mesh equations and selecting the meshes, there sometimes may be a 
question as to the number Oi independent meshes present. In such cases one can use 
the relation 



Number of independent ) ^ number of f __ number of 


meshes 


branches 


branch points 


A solution of the system of Eq. (80) shows that the current h in the fcth mesh that 
flows as the result of the voltage Ej acting in the jth mesh is 


Here D is the determinant of the system of Eq. (80), and is given by 



Zii 

Zia . . 

. . Zin 

D = 

Zu 

Z 22 . • 

. . Za» 


Znl 

Zn2 . • 

. . Znn 


Methods of evaluating a determinant (as well as its more important properties) are 
found in mathematical texts. The quantity Bjk in Eq. (82) is the principal minor of D 
and is formed by canceling the jth row and kth column and then moving the remainder 
together to form a new determinant with one less row and column than D. In 
evaluating B/t, this new determinant is prefixed with the sign (— 1)»+*. 

Input and Transfer Impedance , — Consider a network having a single applied volt- 
age, with the meshes so arranged that this voltage acts in a branch that is part only of a 
single mesh, as in Fig. 62. The impedance that the network offers to this applied 
voltage, i,e„ the ratio E\/I\, is termed the input impedance or driving-point impe^nce 
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of the network. From Eq. (82) this input impedance can be expressed as 


Input impedance * g— (84) 

In an analogous manner the transfer impedance is defined as the ratio of the voltage 

El applied in mesh 1 to the resulting current I 2 of mesh 2, as indicated in Fig. 62. 

This transfer impedance can be expressed as 

Transfer impedance from ) _ 
mesh 1 to mesh 2 ) Bn 

where the meshes arc so selected that I 2 is observed in a branch that is in only the 

second mesh of the network and the branch 
/[ / j in which the voltage is applied is contained 

/ ! y/ I / only in the first mesh of the system. 

/ I pX 21. Two-terminal Reactive Networks. 

/ I / I / The characteristics of a two-terminal net- 

' * ' work composed of idea,! reactances having 

Co) Poles at zero and infinife frequency ^^ro losses are important, because such net- 

1 1 y I works approximate very closely the reactive 

/ 1 y I arms that are used to build up filters, imped- 

j — --y ' i — — — —— matching networks, etc. 

/ j y I Posterns Reactance Theorem.^ — ^The driv- 

, ing-point impedance of a two-terminal rcac- 

^ fnf^i+t fre ''' 

p ^ / \ y Th® impedance curve consists of segments 

^/[ y j ^ going from minus infinity to plus infinity 

^ — I — " (except possibly at zero and infinite fre- 

j y } / quency where a segment may start or stop, 

1 / I / respectively, at zero impedance). The slope 

(cJZero a+ zero frequency, pole at in- ^f the curve is everywhere positive, and is 
i mite frequency greater than the slope of a straight line 

J\ y I drawfi to the origin. The frequencies at 

yy — j - which the impedance is infinity are termed 

1 y I y^ poles, and the frequencies at which the 

\ f \f impedance is zero are termed zeros. 

Frequency ► Foster has shown that the driving-point 

(d) Zero ot zero and mfinHe frequency mP«dance of a reactive network is uniquely 

Specified by the location of the intenial zeros 
Fio. 63. Reactance as a function poles, plus one additional piece of infor- 

reactive networks. mation.* Expressed analytically, the react- 

ance function can be written as follows: 

For a pole at the origin (Figs. 63a and 636) : 


Frequency - 


Fio. 63. — Reactance as a function 
of frequency for various classes of 
reactive networks. 


"driving point ) ,, 

impedance ) 


0) (w* W2*)(w® — 0)4*) 


(O)* — 0) p') 

" (O)* - 


For a zero at the origin (Figs. 63c and 63d): 


Driving point > _ ^ u («* - w,*)(o)* - ws*) . . . (w* - «p*) 

impedance J ~ ^ (^2 , . . (o,* -^V) 

^ Ronald M. Foster, A Reactance Theorem, Bdt Sj/stem Tech. Jour., Vol. 3, p. 269, April, 1924. See 
also Chap. IV of E. Quillemin, “Communication Networks,” Vol. II, Wiley, New York, 1935. 

* Poles or seroB at the origin, or at infinity, are referred to as external, and play no part in the 
specification of the reactance function. 
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where the angular velocities <*>1^ ci>s, . . . , ci»p designated by odd subscripts correspond 
to the internal seros of the reactance function^ and the angular velocities » 4 . . . , 
esg designated by even subscripts, correspond to the internal poles of the reactance 
(see Fig. 63) . The plus sign applies when there is a pole at infinite frequency, while the 
minus sign applies with a zero at infinite frequency. The sum Of the number of poles 
and number of zeros is one less than the number of independent meshes of the network. 
The quantity H is & positive real constant that takes into account the fact that one 
additional piece of information is required to complete the specification of the react- 
ance function. 

Foster's reactance theorem shows that the impedance characteristics obtainable 
from a physically realizable reactance network are quite restricted . This is important, 
because it limits the characteristic obtainable from filters and other networks. 

Synthesis of Reactive Two-terminal Networks . — Any driving-point reactance char- 
acteristic that can be obtained from any conceivable two-terminal reactive network can 
be realized by either one of the two networks shown in Fig. 64. ITie first of these 



Fig. 64.— General forms of reactive networks. 


consists of parallel resonant circuits connected in series, with one parallel resonant 
circuit corresponding to each internal pole. The series condenser Co is omitted in the 
event that the network has a zero at the origin, while the series inductance is 
omitted if the network has a zero at infinity. The magnitudes of the circuit com- 
ponents required in the equivalent network of Fig. 64a to realize a desired impedance 
characteristic are given by the following relations: 


C* 



(fc « 2, 4, . . . , 9) 


(87) 


where Zk is the quantity obtained by omitting the term (w* — «**) from the denomi- 
nator of the corresponding expression (86) for Z and evaluating the modified expression 
for Z with o) « «*. Corresponding to each C*, one has 


Lk 


1 

<ak*Ck 


( 88 ) 


If the network has a pole at infinity, then 

« H 


(89) 


If the network has a pole at zero frequency 



C, 


(90) 
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where is the quantity obtained by omitting the ta in the denominator of Eq. (80a) 
under // and evaluating the modified expression for Z with « « 0. 

An alternative method of synthesizing any desired impedance characteristic is to 
use the arrangement of Fig. 64&, in which the two-terminal network is built up of a 
number of series resonant circuits connected in parallel, with one resonant circuit for 
each internal zero. In the event that the poles and zeros are so arranged that the 
network has a pole at the origin, inductance Lo is omitted. Similarly, if there is a 
pole at infinite frequency, capacity Cp+j is omitted. The values of the elements in the 
circuit of Fig. 646 required to give a reactance function corresponding to specified 
zeros, poles, and the given value of //, is obtained from the following equation which 
can be deduced by a partial fraction expansion of l/Zn as given by Eq. (86). 

U = \j<^kZX (fc = 1, 3, . . . , p) (91) 

where Zjc is the quantity obtained by omitting (m* — w.*) from the numerator of 
expression (86) for Z and evaluating the modified expression for w = w*. Correspond- 
ing to each Lk, one has 

Ct = ~f- ( 92 ) 

If the network has a zero at infinite frequency 

Cp,2 « ( 93 ) 

If the network has a zero at zero frequency 

Lq ~ Zq ( 94 ) 

Where Z^ is the quantity obtained by omitting the w that multiplies 11 in expression 
(866) and then evaluating the modified expression for Z with w - 0. 

The networks of Fig. 64 represent networks having the least possible number of 
reactive elements that can be used to realize a specified impedance characteristic. 
The same impedance chara(d.eriBtic may also be realized by many other networks 
other than the two shown,' but alternative arrangeinents w'ill in most cases have 
additional circuit elements that are superfluous. The least number of circuit ele- 
ments required is one more than the sum of the internal poles and zeros. One, or 
even more than one, clement beyond this miiiiinum is possible for a given number 
of internal zeros and poles, but such networks have exactly the same impedance 
characteristic as the simplest forms, such as given in Fig. 64, which are called funda- 
mental or canonic forms because they have the least possible number of elements. 

22. Inverse or Reciprocal Impedances.* — ^Two impedances Zi and Z 2 are said to be 
reciprocal with respect to an impedance Z if they are so related as to satisfy the relation 

Z 1 Z 2 = Z* (95) 

Under practical conditions where reciprocal impedances arc of importance, the imped- 
ance Z in Eq. (95) is always a resistance. 

The process of deriving a reciprocal impedance from a given impedance is termed 
reciprocation. Reciprocation of a ladder network consisting of alternate series and 
shunt arms, as in Fig. 65a, leads to a corresponding ladder network of alternate shimt 
and series arms, as shown in Fig. 656. 

» Ladder networks starting with either a series impedance or a shunt impedance also can be used to 
develop a specified two-terminal impedance utilising the minimum possible number of circuit elementa. 
The circuit constants for such networks are obtained from continued fraction expansion of the reactance 
function. For further information, see Quillemin, op, cit., pp. 19^-207. 

>8ee Guillemin. op. eit. p. 204; also. A. C. Bartlett, “Theory of Electrical Artificial Lines and 
Filters, pp. 63-58, Wiley, New York, 1931. 
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Various special cases of reciprocation are shown in Fig. 66. These assume that 
reciprocation is with respect to a resistance R, Z in Eq. (95) is taken as E. It will 


2 . 

Ca) Original ne+work 


^2 Z 4 Zn 



(b) Ne+work reciprocal wi+h respect toR 


Fio. 65. — Reoiprocal ladder networks. 


Reciprocal with 

Original respect to R 

net\A/rir k 



l/r2 




rVZj 


Fig. 66. — Basic examples of reciprocation. 

be noted that the reciprocal of a number of impedance elements in series consists of a 
number of impedance elements in shunt, with each shunt element being the reciprocal 
of one of the series elements, and vice versa. It is also to be noted that when two 
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reactive networks are reciprocal, the poles of one coincide with the zeros of the other 
impedance, and vice versa. 

23. Fundamental Helations Existing in Four Terminal Networks.^ Methods of * 
Expressing Network Characteristics , — ^Insofar as the four terminals are concerned, the 
properties of a four-terminal network at any one frequency can be expressed in terms 
of any three independent properties of the network, irrespective of how complicated 
the network is. Although there are an unlimited number of ways in which three 
independent constants can be defined, the ones most commonly employed in com- 
munication networks are (1) image impedances and image transfer constant; (2) open- 
and short-circuit impedances; and (3) iterative impedances and iterative transfer 
constant. 

Four-temiinal Network Behavior Expressed in Terms of Image Impedances . — A net- 
work is said to be operated under image-impedance conditions when the internal 
impedance Z» of the source of power acting on the input terminals of the network, and 
the load impedance Zl at the output terminals, are so related to the network that the 
impedance looking into the network from the terminals 1-2 with the load connected 



t 

^12 2 ,-*- 

1 ■ 

•O 

2 

For image impedance operation 



Fio. 67. — Four-terminal network operated with terminal impedances. 


(see Fig. 67) is equal to the generator impedance, and, similarly, so that the impedance 
looking into the network at terminals 3-4 with the generator connected equals the 
load impedance. The generator and load impedances required to produce this condi- 
tion are properties of the network, and are tc/med the image impedances. They can 
be designated by the symbol Z/j and Z/, for the input and output terminals, respec- 
tively (see Fig. 67). 

In dealing with image impedances, the third independent property of the network 
required to finish the specification of the network behavior is taken as the image tran^ 
fer constant B, which is defined in terms of the relations 



^rhe notation is illustrated in Fig. 67. The image transfer constant B has the same 
value irrespective of the direction of transmission of energy through the network. 

The three network parameters Z/„ Z/„ and 6 can be defined in terms of the network 
determinant and its minors, and also in terms of the open- and short-circuit impedance 
of the network, according to the equations 


z,. -- 

J DB„ 

= \/Zof^JIC 

^ BuBh22 

Z/, 

DB\i 


^ B2lBlli2 


(97) 

(98) 


^ Addition^ information on these subjects is given in the following books: K. S. Johnspn* ‘'Trans- 
n^sion Circuits for Telephonic Communication"; T. E. Shea, "Transmission Networks and Wave 
Filt«r^ "Van Nostrand. 1929; Guillemin, op. eit. 
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where Zoe and Z,e are the impedances at terminals 1-2 with terminals 3-4 open- and 
short-circuited, respectively, Z^c and are the impedances at 3-4 with 1-2 alternately 
open- and short-circuited, while D is the determinant for the network formed by short- 
circuiting terminals 1-2 and 3-4. The are minors of this determinant, with Bn 2 f 
being the minor formed by striking out both first and second rows and first and second 
columns of the determinant. 

Image-impedance operation of a network can be conveniently related to the behav- 
ior of a transmission line expressed in terms of wave trains. Although wave trains 
obviously cannot exist in a network having lumped constants, it is nevertheless fre- 
quently convenient to explain the behavior of a four-terminal system, insofar as the 
terminals are concerned, in terms of wave trains just as though these wave trains 
actually existed within the network instead of being hypothetical. The image 
impedances correspond to the characteristic impedance of the transmission line, but 
unless the network is symmetrical about its midpoint, there will be two image imped- 
ances because of the fact that the network can be considered as equivalent to a trans- 
mission line that is unsymmetrical and so has an impedance transforming action upon a 


d| O2 



Fia. 68. — Networks connected in cascade on an image-impedance basis. 


wave train. The image transfer constant 0 of the network is likewise analogous to the 
hyperbolic angle of the transmission line. The real part of the image transfer constant 
is called the attenuation constant^ and can be considered as causing the hypothetical 
wave train in the network to be attenuated in magnitude. The imaginary part of the 
image transfer constant corresponds to the phase constant of the transmission line 
hyperbolic angle, and causes a shift in phase of the hypothetical wave train. If the 
load impedance does not equal the image impedance on the output side of the network, 
the effect on the voltage and current relations is as though a wave train existed in the 
network, and was reflected by the load impedance, just as in the case of a transmission 
line. 

When several networks are connected together in cascade on an image-impedance 
basis, as illustrated in Fig. 68, then the image impedances at the input and output 
terminals are the image impedances at the input terminals of the first network and 
the output terminals of the last network, respectively (Z/, and Z/," in Fig. 68). The 
image transfer constant of such a system is 

^ “b 02 + . . . "b 0ii» (100) 

where 0i, 02 , etc., represent tlie image transfer constants of the first, second, etc., 
component networks of the system. 

In a system consisting of a number of networks connected in cascade on an image- 
impedance basis, it is customary to refer to the image impedance existing at a particular 
junction point as the impedance level at that point. 

The image-impedance method of expressing the properties of a four-terminal 
network is extremely important because most four-terminal networks used in 
communication systems are operated under conditions that approach very closely 
image-impedance operation. This is particularly true of filters, equalizers, and 
impedance matching networks. 
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Four' 4 erfninal Netioorka Operated on an Iterative-impedance Basie . — network 
operated on an iterative-impedance basis requires that the load impedance be such that 
the input impedance of the network with the load connected is equal to the load 
impedance. At the same time, the impedance observed by looking into the network 
from the output terminals toward the generator with the internal impedance of the 
generator connected across the input terminals of the network must equal the gener> 
ator impedance. These two impedances can be designated as Z*, and Zktj respectively, 
and are properties of the network. The third property necessary to specify completely 
the network characteristics is then taken as the iterative transfer constant P, which is 
2 ^ defined by the equation 

' I 


( 101 ) 


(a) 


‘•S 

Impedance 

maiching 

nefwork 


(b) 




p—z. |Zl 


For mdfching Zs +0 2 ^ 

Zt-Zia 

AHenuaFion cons+an+ of nef- 
work equal +0 zero 

Fig. 69, — Impedance matching of 
generator and load with the aid of a 
network. 

image transfer constant 9 must equal zero). 


where h and /a are the input and output 
currents of the network, respectively, when 
operated under iterative conditions. Itera- 
tive-impedance action becomes of impor- 
tance in handling problems involving L and 
ladder types of attenuators. 

Impedance Matching . — ^Two impedances 
are said to be matched when they have the 
same magnitude and the same phase angle. 
Thus in Fig. 69a, the load impedance Zl is 
said to be matched to the generator imped- 
ance Z« if the load impedance equals the 
generator impedance. If the load and gen- 
erator impedances arc not matched, it is 
possible to obtain matching by inserting 
between generator and load, as shown in 
Fig. 696, a network having Z/, = Z„ Z|, 
Zl, and zero attenuation (i.e., real part of 
The genera tor then sees a load impedance 


Z/i = Z., and the load receives its power from a source (the network output terminals) 
having an internal impedance Z/, » Zl. Such a system has its impedances matched 
on an image basis at all junction points. 

The ratio of load current that would be delivered by a particular generator to a 
particular load without matching, as in Fig. 69a, to the ratio of the same currents when 
the impedances are matched, as in Fig. 696, is designated by such terms as mismatching 
factor, reflection factor, or transition factor. The absolute value of this ratio gives the 
loss of load current that results when no means are provided to couple the generator to 
the load impedance on an image-impedance basis. The value of the mismatching 
factor depends only upon the ratio of load to generator impedance, and is 


Load current without matching 
Load current with matching 



( 102 ) 


Expressed in decibels, the loss of load current resulting from mismatching is 

Mismatching loss in db « 20 logn, ( 1 /k) (103) 

A chart giving loss from mismatching based on Eq. (103) is given in Fig. 70, where 
$9 and 9 l are the phase angles of Z« and Zl, respectively. 
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When the generator impedance Z« is a resistance, then image-impedance matohing 
corresponds to the condition for which the power delivered by the generator to the load 
is maximum, and if the load impedance fails to match the generator impedance, a loss 
of load power results. However, if the generator impedance has a reactive component, 
thsn failure to match the load impedance to the generator impedance can, under 
certain conditions, result in an increase in the load current.^ Under these condition^ 
the mismatching factor will be greater than unity. 



ai Q2 Q3 Q4 as a? to 2D ao 4.0 5.0 ZO IQO 

Impedance Ratio j-^j 

Fig. 70. — Chart giving effect of mismatching generator and load impedance. 

Insertion Loss . — When a network is inserted between a sending-end impedance 
Za and a load impedance Z/i, as in Fig, 696, the ratio of current in the load impedance 
when the network is present to the load current in the absence of the network is 
termed the insertion loss, since this is the loss in output current resulting from the 
insertion of the network between generator and load. 

The insertion loss can be conveniently expressed by the formula 

Insertion loss * o-e”® (104) 

1 The oondition for maximum possible transfer of energy to the load is realised when the resistanoe 
component <rf the load impedance is equal to the resistance component of the generator impedance sno 
when at the same time the reactive component of the load impedance is equal in magnitude but oppo* 
site in sign to the reactive component of the generator impedance. 
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where ki » mismatching factor of Z, and Z/j. 
hi « mismatching factor of Ztt and Zl* 
k « mismatching factor of Z» and Zl» 
e » image transfer constant. 

tf * interaction tactor 


\Z/. + zJU/. + • 

The interaction factor cr is a second-order effect representing a modification of the 
insertion loss that occurs when there is mismatching at both the input and output 
terminals of the network. The interaction factor takes into account the effect of a 
wave that is reflected from the load back to the generator through the network, and 
there reflected back to the load. The interaction factor becomes unity whenever at 
least one end of the network is matched on an image-impedance basis, or when the net- 
work attenuation is such that a wave that has traveled through the network twice will 
have been reduced to negligible amplitude. 

Under practical conditions, the interaction factor in networks intended to be 
operated on an image-impedance basis is at most only a few decibels. 

24. Fundamental Types of Four-terminal Networks, x ami T Networks . — ^The fact 
that any four-terminal network can have its properties represented, insofar as the 
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T Section tt Section 

Fig. 71. — General T and rr networks. 

terminals arc concerned, by three independent constants nieans that such networks can 
be always represented by three properly chosen independent impedances arranged in 
the form of a T or x, as shown in Fig. 71. 

The relationship between the inapedances composing such networks, and the char- 
acteristics of the system expressed on an image-impedance basis, are 
For T section (see Fig. 71): 


z/. 

tanh B 


tanh e 


J(ZyZt + Z^Z^ + Z 2 Z,) 

/Zi 4 Zi 
\Z2 4 Z 

J{ZiZ2 + Z\Zi^-\- Z 2 Z 1 ) 

/Z 2 4 Z 

l{ZlZ2 + ZlZ2 + Z 2 Z;) 
^ (Zi + Z,HZt + Z,) 

I; 


. 4 , I(Zb H- Zc) 

Zc 

^ (Za 4- Zc) Za Zb + Zc 

» ^/(Za 4- Zc) 

Za 

"" \ (Zb + Zc) Za -i- Zb Zc 

^ 1 Zc{Za 4- 4 - Zc) 


^ {.Za + Zc)(Zb + Zc) 


(106) 


( 106 ) 
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III the design of T and ir networks, one normally knows the desired image imped* 
ances, and wishes to realize a particular transfer constant B. The relations are then 
For T section (see Fig. 71): 


Zt 

Z2 

Zi 




tanh* B 


z,. 

~ Zi 

tanh B 



- Zi 

tanh B 




For v section (see Fig. 71): 


Zc 

Zb 


Za 


y/Zi^i^ sinh B 
1 

1^ 1_ 

Z/j tanh B Zc 

1 

1 ^ 

Z/j tanh B Zc 


(107) 


(108) 


Examination of these equations shows that in the case of networks with reactive 
elements, the image impedances are either pure resistances or pure reactances. Fur- 
thermore, when the image impedances are resistive, the image transfer constant is a 
pure imaginary, while when the image impedances are reactive, the image transfer 
constant lias a real component, and so attenuation is introduced. These relations arc 
particularly important in the case of filters and impedance-matching networks. 

L Networks . — An L network is shown in Fig. 72, and can be considered as a special 
case of a 7* or TT network in which one of the impedance arms has become either zero or 
infinity. 

The properties of an L network can be expressed in terms of image impedances and 
a transfer constant, as in the case of any four-terminal network. However, since there 
are only two impedance arms in an L network, a relationship must exist between the 
image impedances and image transfer constant such that if two of these are defined the 
third is likewise determined. 

The formulas relating the image impedance and image transfer parameters ct an 
L network with the impedance elements of the L are 


Zx = - 2 /,) \ 


(109) 


Z, 
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Zi 

fZ3 
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Fig. 72. — General L network. 
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The corresponding formulas for iterative impedance operation are 


Zi 

Zx 







IP- I 


( 110 ) 
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where Zki and Zk% are the iterative impedances of the two ends of the network, as 
shown in Fig. 72, and P is the iterative transfer constant, as defined by £q. (101). 
L networks find their chief use in impedance matching systems and in attenuators. 

Lattice Sections . — A lattice is a symmetrical balanced four-terminal network com- 
posed of two pairs of impedances, arranged as shown in Fig. 73. It will be noticed that 
the lattice is essentially a bridge in which the input is applied across one diagonal of the 
bridge, and the output is taken from the other diagonal. 




(a) LaHice sect ion (b) Lai'+ice sec+ion drawn 

as bridge 

Fig. 73. — General lattice network. 


The basic formulas of the lattice section in terms of image impedance and image 
transfer constant are 


Zi = Zi^ « Zi^ « VzTZi, 

If one is given 0 and Zjj then 

Za — Zi tanh ( ^ 


( 111 ) 


Zt 


Zi 


( 112 ) 


tanh 


It is possible to represent any symmetrical four-terminal network by a lattice hav- 
ing physically realizable impedance arms. In contrast, the ir or T network equivalent 
of a complicated four-terminal network will sometimes require negative circuit 
elements in some of the arms, and hence be physically unrealizable. The image 
impedance of a lattice depends only upon the product of the two branch impedances, 
whereas the image transfer constant depends onl>' upon the ratio of these impedances. 
It is therefore possible in the lattice to control the transmission characteristics entirely 
independently of the image-impedance behavior. 

Lattice networks are used in filters and equalizers. 

26. Reactive T, L, and v Networks for Matching Impedances.^ T and v Reactive 
Networks. — T and v networks having impedance arms composed of reactive elements 
are widely used for matching an antenna to a transmission line in order to give a non- 
resonant characteristic impedance termination for the line. It is possible with such 
networks to transform any resistance load that may be offered by the antenna system 
to any other value of resistance that may be needed to give a characteristic impedance 

» W. L. Everitt, Output Networks for Radio-frequency Power Amplifiers, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 19, p 
725. May, 1931; Coupling Networks, CwnmunieoHonSt Vol. 18, p. 12, September, 1988; p. 12, October, 
1938; Carl G. Dietsch, Terminating Concentric lines, Eledronica, Vol. 9, p. 16, December, 1936; Ralph 
F. Glover, R-f Impedance Matching Networks, Slectroniea, Vol. 9, p. 29. January, 1936. 
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Type I 

Phase re+arded by large angle fC positive) 



Type 2 

Phase retarded by small anglefC negative) 



Type 3 

Phase advanced by large angle CC positive on chart) 



Type 4 

Phase advanced by small angle (C negative on chart) 


Fig. 74. — Three-element reactive networks which may be used for impedance matching. 
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load for the transmission line. At the same time, the phase shift introduced by the 
impedance matching network can have any desired value. 
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For TT section: 

_ . 7gi/g2 sin /3 , 

lU cos jS — \/HxR2 

. /^i /g2 sin ^ ^ 

cos /? — ^ ^ 

=* J fifl/^2 sin ^ 


* where iJi and are the two image imped- 

1 T charts, givmg ances and /3 is the angle by which the phase at 

values of b for different values of B for xi ^4. xi. ii i 

uw in networks of Fig. 74. output terminals lags ^hmd the phase 

at the input terminals. Design charts derived 
from these equations are given in Figs. 75, 76, and 77, and together with Fig. 
74 will give the reactances required. The charts can be used for negative as well as 
positive values of For negative values of ft the magnitudes of the constants o, 6, 
and c, are the same as for positive, but the signs used in front of the constants are 
reversed, as shown in Type 3 and 4 networks of Fig. 74. In the design curves of 
Figs. 75 to 77, it has been assumed that Ri/R^ is greater than unity. This is no 
restriction, since terminals 1-2 can be placed at either the generator or the load end 
of the network, according to whichever must match the higher resistance. 
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L Iteactioe Networks , — ^An L network composed of reactive elements is able to 
transform a given resistance to make it look like any other resistance by making the 
image impedance of the network at the terminals facing the load equal the load resist- 
ance and the image impedance at the other terminal equal the desired resistance. The 
phase shift introduced by an L section is determined by the ratio of image impedances, 
and cannot be specified independently, because the L section has only two impedance 
arms. The L section can be considered as a special case of Fig. 74, for which constant c 



Fig. 77 -Design charts, giving values oi e for different values of ^ for use in networks of 

Fig. 74. 

has the value c « <» , leading to sections as in Fig. 78, The loci corresponding to this 
condition are shown on Figs. 75 and 76. With an L section, the maximum phase shift 
obtainable is ± 90®. 

Dissipaiimi of Power in Reactive Networks . — In practical networks, the condensers 
have negligible loss, but the resistance of the inductances is not entirely negligible. 
On the assumption that the currents in the various network branches are not appreci- 

Xc = bR2 y- = -'bR2 



Phase regarded by Plase advanced by 

small .angle small angle 

Fig. 78. — Section of L type that is obtained when c in Fig. 74 becomes infinite. 


ably affected by the dissipation of the inductive elements and that the various induc- 
tive elements have a ratio of reactance to resistance (t.e., Q) that is the same for all 
inductances, one can write^ 

Power lost in network _ « 

Power delivered to network Q 

where 5 is a constant given by either Pig. 79 or 80, according to the type of section 
1 See Everitt, loe. eiL 
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involved. These curves apply for L as well as T and ir networks, the locus for the L 
network being dotted on the curves. 

A study of Figs. 79 and 80 shows that the efficiency of the network is implicitly 
determined by the impedance transformation ratio and the phase shift. There is no 
choice between T and tc networks and between networks that advance and retard the 
phase, insofar as efficiency is concerned. The loss increases with increasing transfor- 
mation ratio, and tends to be large when the phase shift of the network is either very 




Fig. 79. — Values of 5 for use in Eq. (116), 
applicable for Typo 1 and Typo 3 networks of 
rig. 74. The angles are values of /3. 


Pig. 80. — Values of 5 for use in Eq. (116) 
applicable for Type 2 and Type 4 networks of 
Fig. 74. The angles are values of 


small or very large. Finally, it will be noted that for a given transformation ratio, the 
L section has a lower loss than either the T or tt section. In cases involving very high 
transformation ratios, or phase shifts that arc either very small or approach 180®, an 
increase of efficiency can be obtained by dividing the total impedance transformation 
and total phase shift among two or more networks connected in tandem. 

Harmonic Reduction , — Coupling networks that call for an inductance in the series 
arm or a capacity in a shunt arm, or both, can be readily arranged to provide dis- 


l; 



(a) Network as designed (b) Network with sereiestrap fc) Network with shunt trap 

Fig. 81. — Diagram illustrating how a series inductance and a shunt capacity of an 
impedance matching network may be replaced by parallel and series resonant circuits 
respectively, to increase discrimination against an undesired harmonic. 

crimination against harmonics. The discrimination against a particular harmonic can 
be made particularly great when the series inductive reactance is supplied by a parallel 
circuit, as shown in Fig. 816, resonant at a frequency to be suppressed and so propor- 
tioned as to give the required inductive reactance at the frequency to be transmitted. 
An equivalent result is also obtainable wlien the shunt capacitive reactance is supplied 
by a suitably designed series circuit, as in Fig. 81c, that is resonant at the frequency to 
be suppressed. 
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The design formulas are as follows: 

For Fig. 815: 

L[ « L,(l - 7*) 

For Fig. 81c: 

c; « Csd - 7*) 


(116a) 

(1165) 


where y is the ratio of the frequency to be transmitted to the frequency to be sup- 
pressed. C[ in Fig. 815 and L[ in Fig. 81c are assigned values that will make the 
resonance occur at the frequency to be suppressed. 



(o) T dttenaa+or 



2 4 

Cb) L a+teriua+or 



4 2 


(e) Ladder at+enuaior with adjacent 
shunt arms merged^ showing 
numerical values For Ri-lOO and 
a voltage reduction facior a of 10 
per section 




ff) Continuously variable ladder 
attenuator 





(d) Ladder attenuator 


(g) Bridged -T attenuator 


Fio. 82.-“Common attenuator networks. 


26. Attenuators.' — Attenuators are resistance networks used for the purpose of 
reducing voltage, current, or power in contndlablc and known amounts. The most 
commonly used types of attenuators are the T , L, ladder, and bridged-T tyj^. 

T Attenuators — The T attenuator consists of three resistances arranged m a T, a« 
shown in Fig. 82a. Such an attenuator is usually designed with the two senes 
impedances of the T identical, thereby making the two image impedances the same. 

particular for design information including tables 
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For such a symmetrical T network composed of resistance elements, the relations 
expressed by £qs. (107) can be rewritten as 


*■ - *' (^) ) 


(117) 


where Ri and R 2 are the attenuator resistances, as shown in Fig. 82a, Ri is the image 
impedance of the section, and a is the number whose natural logarithm is the imago 
transfer constant (t.c., a » e^). Thus when the generator and load impedances both 
equal the image impedance Rj^ the insertion loss of the attenuator is a, with 
image operation 

_ load current without attenuator /iia^ 

load current with attenuator ^ ' 


T attenuators are used where it is important that the presence of the attenuator 
in the circuit, and the amount of attenuation have no effect upon the impedance rela- 
tions existing in the circuit. This is achieved by making the image impedance of the 
T attenuator equal either the generator or load resistance. 

L AUenuaiors . — The L attenuator consists of two resistance arms arranged as shown 
in Fig. 826 or 82c. The arms are so proportioned that one of the iterative impedances 
of the attenuator is constant irrespective of the attenuation introduced. The cor- 
responding design formulas are 
For Zki constant (Fig. 826 or c) : 


Ri = 
R2 « 



(119) 


For Zhi constant (Fig. 826 or c ) : 


Ri = Zk, («' - 1) 


( 120 ) 


Here a* « where P is the iterative transfer constant. When the impedance con- 
nected between the pair of terminals opposite from the terminals having constant 
iterative impedance is equal to this design value of iterative impedance, then 

, _ current in load without attenuator nsn 

^ ~ current in load with attenuator ^ ' 


L attenuators are less expensive t\^an the T type, because only two instead of three 
variable resistances are required to control the attenuation. At the same time the 
L attenuator maintains impedance independent of attenuation at only one pair of 
terminals as the attenuation is varied, whereas the T attenuator maintains constant 
impedance at both terminals. L attenuators are comnmnly used where a number of 
loads are associated with a common generator and it is necessary to control the power 
delivered to each load without altering the impedance offered to the source of power. 

Ladder Attenuators . — ^Ladder attenuators consist of a series of symmetrical ir sec- 
tions designed so that the required ratio of voltage loss per section is obtained with 
image impedance operation. A typical arrangement is shown in Fig. 82d, where there 
is shown a chain of three v sections terminated at both ends with a resistance equal to 
the image impedance, and designed to produce the required attenuation when operated 
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on an image impedance basis, 
sections are 


The appropriate design formulas for the individual 




( 122 ) 


Here Ra and Rb have the meanings shown in Fig. 82d, Ri is the image impedance, and 
a is the factor by which each section reduces the current with image-imp^ance condi- 
tions {i.e,, if a — 10, then each section reduces the current in the load to Ho of the 
load current that would be obtained with the section removed). 

The impedance between any junction point in the ladder attenuator and the com- 
mon side of the system is one-half the image impedance. 

liaddcr attenuators such as arc illustrated in Fig. 82d arc used in signal generators 
and in other devices requiring that voltages and currents be reduced in known ratios. 
A typical arrangement for producing known voltages of ‘small magnitude is illustrated 
in Fig. 826. Here a known current is supplied to the switch and directed so that it 
flows from one of the junction points to the common side of the system. This produces 
a known voltage across that particular branch of the shunt attenuator. The voltage 
appearing across the output terminals of the attenuator is then this voltage reduced in 
accordance with the number of attenuator sections between the input point and the 
load. 

A continuously adjustable ladder attenuator is shown in Fig. 8!^, and is the same as 
the step attenuator of Fig. 82d, except that the switch has been replaced by a slider 
that permits continuous variation of the input point. As actually constructed, the 
resistance shown horizontally along the top is an ordinary slide-Wire potentiometer, to 
which suitable shunt resistances have been connected at regular intervals to form a 
series of v sections. Such an attenuator is inexpensive to construct, and maintains its 
input and output resistances constant within reasonably narrow limits for all attenua- 
tions except extreme values. 

Bridged-T AttenuaiorH . — ^A bridged-T attenuator consists of four resistance arms 
arranged as shown in Fig. ^2g. When proportioned so that R% ^ R^ Rt, and 
R 1 R 2 ~ 72/®, the image impedance will be a constant value 72/, irrespective of attenua- 
tion. With image-impedance operation 

Lo a d current with attenuato r ^ 72/ 

JjOad current without attenuator 72i + 72/ ^ ^ 

The bridged- T attenuator is equivalent to a simple T attenuator but requires only two 
instead of three variable resistances. 

Decimal Attenuators .^ — A decimal attenuator is a system of attenuators so arranged 
that a voltage or current can be reduced in decimal fractions. Such an attenuator is 
shown in Fig. 83, where any voltage from 0.001 to 1.0 times the input voltage can be 
obtained in steps of 0.001 volt. This decimal attenuator includes three similar Ir«typo 
attenuators designed to operate between equal generator and load resistances and to 
have a constant output resistance equal to the generator resistance 72^. Each attenu- 
ator is adjustable in steps such that 1 /« can be made 0, 0. 1 , 0.2, 0.3, etc., up to 1 .0. The 
second of these L attenuators feeds into a single T attenuator having an input and out- 
put resistance equal to the output resistance of the L section and having a = 10. The 
third of these attenuators delivers its output to two such T sections in tandem. These 
three systems hence give output voltages in steps of 0.1, 0.01, and 0.001, respectively. 
The outputs of all three attenuating systems are connected in parallel, so that when 

^ Decimal attenuaton ae described here were developed by the General Radio Company. 
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the output terminals are open-circuited the load resistance for any one attenuator 
system consists of the output resistance of the other two systems in parallel. The out- 
put voltages of the three attenuators arc thus superimposed upon each other, and add 
up directly without being affected by the fact that the load resistance for any one 
attenuator is supplied by the other two attenuators, which, at the same time, produce 
tlieir own output voltages. The fact that there is a mismatch of resistance at the 
output need not be corrected for, since this changes all output voltages by the same 
percentage and so docs not disturb the relative outputs. The output resistance to any 
load connected across the output terminals is the output resistances of the three 
attenuator systems in parallel. The addition of such a load merely increases the mis- 
match on the output side of the attenuator, and changes all output voltages by the 
same percentage without altering the relative values at the different attenuator 
settings. 



Fig. 83. — Circuit diagram of decimal attenuator. 


27. Relation between Attenuation and Phase Shift in Four-terminal Networks. > — 

For any four-terminal network connected between resistive terminal impedances, 
there is always a minimum possible phase change that can be associated with a given 
transmission characteristic.. In such a imnirnurrwphaHe-shift networky the phase char- 
acteristics can bo calculated if the transmission characteristic is known, and vice versa. 

Any actual four-terminal network will be a minimurn-phaso-shift network unless 
(1) the network contains a t ransmission line or an equivalent circuit with distributed 
constants, or (2) the circ uit includes an all-pass section, either as an individual structure 
or ill a combination that can l)e rc'placed by an all-pass filter section plus some other 
physical structure. It is to be noted particularly that all ladder networks are auto- 
matically of the minimum-plmse-shift type, since it is impossible to form an all-pass 
filter section from altcirnate series and shunt impedances. 

Phase-area Theorem . — One of the simplest relations existing between attenuation 
and phase shift is 

" Bd^ = (A. - A„) (124) 

where B = phase shift, radians. 

M = log* (///o), where / is the actual frciquency and/o is any convenient refer- 
ence frequency. 

Aoo = attenuation, db, at infinite frequency. 

do - attenuation, db, at zero frequency (not at frequency /«). 

The relation described by Eq. (124), exprcssc^d in words, is to the effect that the total 
area under the phase characteristics, when plotted on a logarithmic frequency scale, 
depends only upon the difference between the transmission (or attenuation) at zero 
and infinite frequency, and does not depend in any way upon the way in which the 

* H. W. Bode, Relations between Attenuation and Phase in Feedback Amplifier Design, Bell 3j/stem 
Tech. Jour., Vol. 19, p. 421, July, 1940; also, U.S, Patent No. 2,123,178; Y. W, Lee, Synthesis of EJeo- 
tricai Networks, Jour, of Math, and Phvaiet, VoL 11. p, 88, 
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Frequency (logan+hmic scale) 


transmission varies between these limits; nor does it depend upon the physical con- 
figuration of the network, provided a minimum-phaso-shift structure is employed. 
The equality of the phase areas under different conditions is illustrated in Fig. 84. 

The relation expressed by Eq. 

(124) can be termed the phaae-area 
theorenif and has several very im- 
portant practical consequences. It 
means, for example, that if a net- 
work is employed to change the 
transmission from one fixed value to 
another fixed value and if, at the 
same time, the maximum phase shift 
that can be permitted at any fre- 
quency is limited to some relatively 
low value, then the region where the 
attenuation is changiTig must be 
spread out over a sufficiently wide 
frequency range so that the ncces- 
.sary area can be obtained under the 
phase curve without this curve hav- 
ing a maximum exceeding the al- 
lowable value. This fact is of 
^considerable significance in connec- 
tion with the design of feedback 
amplifier systems, since here the 
transmission around the feedback 
loop must have associated with it a 
phase shift that is always less than 
180®, even when the transmission is 
varying. 








Frequency (logai^if hmic scale) 

Fig, 84. — Diagram to illustrate relation be- 
tween area under phase-shift curve and the 
change in attenuation. 


Phase Shift as a Function of Attenuation Slope , — The minimum phase change 
associated with a given attenuation characteristic can be expressed as' 


Pc 


- f — + 

12 W A 




coth ~ dfi, 


(125) 


where Be = phase shift, radians, at the frequency fr. 
dA/di* ~ slope of attenuation curve, db per octave. 

M = loge (///r), where/ is frequency and/c the frequency at which Be is desired, 
coth X = hyperbolic cotangent of a;(= 1/tanh x), 
subscript c denotes evaluated at / = /c 

log coth j^j denotes the real part of log coth ~ (which is complex when /u is negative), 

Equation (1 25) shows that the minimum phase change can be expressed as the sum of 
two components. The first of these is proportional to the slope of the attenuation 
characteristic when plotted on a logarithmic frequency scale, and amounts to 180® 
when the attenuation is varying at the rate of 12 db per octave at the reference fre- 
quency. The second term is determined by an integral, the integrand of which is 
proportional to the weighting function iog« coth (1^1/2), which is plotted in Fig. 85, 
and the difference between the slope of the attenuation characteristic at the desired 
frequency fe and the slope elsewhere. Because of the symmetrical character of the 
weighting function, this second contribution to the phase shift is determined by 

t n denominator in front of the integral represents the oorreotion of an error in Eq. (10) 

w Bode a U.S, Patent No. 2,123,178, upon which the equation given here is baaed. 
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Pig. 86.— Weightiug function log* coth appearing in Eq. (126). 
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the extent that the attenuation-slope characteristic fails to have n^^tive symmetry 
odd-function symmetry) about the reference frequency. Also, the shape of the 
weighting function is such that changes in the slope of the attenuation characteristic 
at frequencies close to the reference frequency have far more effect upon phase shift 
than do changes in the slope of the characteristic at more remote frequencies. 

Examples of the relationship between attenuation characteristics and phase shift 
are given in Fig. 86 for several idealized cases. 

Specification of Complete Phase and Attenuation Characteristic from Attenuation and 
Phase Fragments, — Relations have been worked out from which tne complete attenua- 
tion and phase characteristics of a minimum phase-shift network can be determined 
by prescribing the attenuation characteristic over a portion of the frequency range and 
prescribing the phase-shift characteristic for the remainder of the frequency range. 



Fiq. 87. — Ideal low-frequency and high-frequency cutoff characteristics. 


Certain special cases of this character that arc of particular importance are illus- 
trated in Fig. 87. Here the attenuation is specified as a constant value in the useful 
range of the circuit, while the phase shift is specified as having a constant value 
(normally slightly less than 180®), outside the useful frequency range. The remainder 
of the characteristics arc shown dotted. The essential formulas for the cases illus- 


trated in Fig. 87 arc 

High-frequency cutoff (Fig. 87a) : 

/</, (126a) 

/a 

A » /iT -f- 8,69A; log* 

Low-frequency cutoff: 

/>/, (127o) 

A - «: + 8.69fclog. [^(j)’ - 1 + j]( / </• (1276) 
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The notation either is as illustrated in Fig. 87 or is as previously used, with the addition 
that B is in radians and A in db, and K is the attenuation in the region where the 
attenuation is constant. Tliese expressions can be considered as representing the 
fundamental formulas for the high- and low-frequency cutoff characteristics of the 
feedback loop of the ideal feedback amplifier. 

Application of Minimum Phase-shift Principles to the Design of Feedback Amplifier 
Circuits . — schematic diagram of an amplifier provided with negative feedback is 
shown in Fig. 88. lii this diagram, the portion CDE transmits a fraction of the output 
of the amplifier back to the input circuit, and superimposes this upon the applied 
signal. In the normal frequency range, the phase relations are so adjusted that this 
feedback action opposes the applied signal, thereby reducing the amplification and 
giving negative feedback. In order that such a system will not oscillate under any 

conditions, it is necessary that the transmission 
and phase characteristics of the feedback 
loop” ABODE be such that the transmission 
around this loop is less than unity when the 
phase shift reaches 180'’. The transmission 
around this loop is obtained by breaking the 
circuit at Xj applying a signal voltage at point 
Ay and comparing this signal voltage with the 
voltage that it produces at the point E. 

In an ideal feedback amplifier system, the transmission around the feedback loop 
would be constant throughout the useful band of frequencies, thereby giving constant 
negative feedback in the useful range. At the same time, the transmission around this 
loop should drop off as rapidly as possible outside the useful range of frequencies in 
order that the frequency range over which the transmission characteristics must be 
controlled accurately be no greater than absolutely necessary. Becjause of the phase- 
area tluKircm, this maximum rate of falling off in transmission outside the useful band 
will be obtained when the phase shift has a constant value that approaches as close 
to 180° as is practi(!al throughout the attenuating range. The ideal characteristic for a 
feedback loop is accordingly that shown in Fig. 87, with k given a value that is slightly 
less than 2 to provide a margin of safety. 

Limitations Introduced by the Asymptotic Transmission Characteristics of the Feed- 
back Loop at Extreme Frequencies . — The ideal feedback loop characteristics cannot in 
many cases be realized at extremely high and extremely low frequencies, because at 
these extreme frequencies such factors as stray shunting capacities, grid-leak-con- 
denser combinations, etc., take over control of the characteristics and may cause the 
transmission to fall off more rapidly than permissible for an ideal feedback loop. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 89, where ABC is the ideal characteristic, but because of the 
asymptotic falling off in transmission of the amplifier at high frequencies, the actual 
characteristic is AB'C/. There is thep an additional phase shift at high frequencies. 
The excess phase shift in the region where the feedback loop transmission changes over 
from the ideal to the asymptotic characteristic (region C in Fig. 89), can be eliminated 
by the expedient shown in Fig. 90. Here a step of zero slope is introduced in the trans- 
mission characteristic just before the asymptotic characteristic is allowed to take con- 
trol. The length of this step should be such that 
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Fig. 88. — Schematic feedback ampli- 
fi^ diagram. 


fa fa slope of ideal asymptotic characteristic in db per octave 
fh fb slope of actual asymptotic characteristic in db per octave 


(128) 


The type of phase-shift characteristic that results is shown in Fig. 90, and the total 
attenuation between/' and/i (and/a and fb) is very close to the largest that can possibly 
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Fig. 89. — Typical amplifier cutoff characteristic, and ideal cutoff characteristic for feedback 

loop. 
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Fig. 90. — Step transition to attenuation characteristic of high slope. 
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be obtained in this frequency interval without the maximum phase shift exceeding a 
fixed maximum value. 

The slope of the actual asymptotic characteristic can be estimated by inspecting 
the circuits. Each resistance- or impedance-coupled amplifier stage will contribute 6 db 
per octave to the asymptotic slope at high frequencies, as will each output transformer 
fed from a tube and having a resistance load. An interstage coupling transformer will 
add 12 db per octave to the slope unless a resistance is shunted across the secondary. 
Similarly, at low frequencies, each grid leak-condenser combination will cause 6 db 
per octave slope, as will each transformer (output, input, or interstage) excited from a 
resistance source as a tube or line. Transformers with resonated primaries can con- 
tribute 12 db per octave at low frequencies. 



Frequency 

"ViG. 91. — Example of requiroments imposed on amplifier designed to provide 30-db feed- 
back with 9-db margin of safety. 

The asymptotic characteristic is of importan(;c only when it has a value approach- 
ing or exceeding 12 db per octave. Thus, with many fwo-stage amplifiers, the asymp- 
totic characteristic is not a design limitation, and one can theoretically hope to realise 
the ideal feedback loop characteristics shown in Fig. 87 instead of being forced to the 
«tep transition of Fig. 90. 

Design Procedures and Considerations . — ^The design of a feedback amplifier under 
conditions where the asymptotic characteristic must be considered can be best imder- 
stood by considering several specific cases. 

Example 1. — Assume that a three-stage amplifier has a useful frequency range of 100 to 10,000 cycles 
anti that 30-cib feedback is desired with an amplitude margin of safety of 9 db, a phase margin of siifety 
of 30®, and that the asymptotic slope is 18 db per octave for both high- and low-frequency cutoffs. 
The ideal transmission characteristic of the feedback loop can be calculated from Eqs. (126) and (127) 
for high and low frequencies, respectively. These characteristics are plotted in Fig. 91a, in which the 


quencies at the two ends of the step are in the ratio 10:18 (or 18:10 as the case may be), which is 
slope ratio of the ideal and asymptotic oharaoteristios (slope of the ideal characteristic with 30® phase 
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margin * 12 X Beyond the itep, <. 0 ., below/*' and above /», the asymptotic oharaoterietio 

is permitted to take control, as shown* The actual amplifier would then be built so that in the absence 
iff feedback the amplification would fall to 30 + 0 » 30 db below the amplification in the useful range 
.'it the frequencies /*' and /t* The frequencies /*' and fy for this case, when calculated as above on the 
basis of the ideal step charaoteristic, are 7 cycles and 150,000 cycles, respectively. In order to 
obtain the transmission actually required in order to avoid oscillation, t.e., the cWacteristics indi- 
cated by the heavy line in Fig. Ola, then additional circuit elements must be added either to the 
amplifier or to the feedback loop in order to cause added loss in the regions marked B and C in Fig. 01. 
It will be noted that the amplifier must be made much broader than the actual amplification char- 
acteristic needed. 

Example 2 . — Consider a broadcast transmitter in which it is desired to employ 20 db feedback, with 
10 db of safety margin in amplitude and a 30** phase margin of safety (k » 1.67), and is to maintain 
uniform response up to 10 kc. Also, assume that the transmission characteristic around the feedback 
loop, as observed experimentally, when no special circuit elements are introduced to control feedback 
characteristics, is as shown hy AH IJ in Fig. 92o, with 24 db per octave asymptotic slope. The optimum 
transmission characteristic, as calculated by Eq. (126), is the curve ABC DO, but because of the asymp- 
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Fia. 92. — Example involving application of negative feedback to a broadcast transmitter. 

totic slope near O, the practical curve required to give the required amplitude margin of 10 db is the 
step curve ABC DBF, When this is compared with the actual curve AHIJ, it is seen that in order to 
obtain the required characteristic, one must add circuit elements somewhere in the feedback loop that 
will ad(i to the curve AHIJ a chanu'teristic such as illustrated by the curve ABCDE of Fig. 926. This 
can he done by suitable design of circuit elements in the feedback loop, or it may be achieved by adding 
further stages of amplification either in the feedback path or in the audio-frequency part of the system. 
These additional stages need contribute little or nothing to the gain of the system in the useful range 
of frequencies, but must have a rising amplification in the frequency range DE, Beyond the point E, 
the amplification of the extra stages can fall off in any convenient manner. If additional stages of 
amplification are employed to give this required supplementary rising characteristic, these additional 
stages must be designed so that their asymptotic characteristic does not take control until a frequency 
is reached that is very much higher than the frequency corresponding to E in Fig. 92. 

Control of the way in which the transmission around the feedback loop falls off 
outside the useful range of frequencies can be obtained in a variety of ways. Some of 
the simpler and more important expedients that can be employed, together with the 
corresponding transmission characteristics, are illustrated in Fig. 93. The number of 
such networks that can be devised is of course without limit, and under some oircum- 
Btances the networks involved may become very complicated. 
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The frequency range over which the transmission characteristics of the feedback 
loop must be controlled is surprisingly high, and represents the price that is paid in 
order to obtain the benefits of negative feedback. The cost is approximately one 
octave for each 10 db of useful feedback plus about one or two octaves extra as a 
margin of safety and to take care of failure to realize exactly the optimum char- 
acteristic. Thus, if an amplifier with a useful frequency range of 60 to 15,000 cycles 
is to have 30 db of feedback, the characteristics of the feedback loop must be carefully 
controlled for at least four octaves beyond this range, or from about 4 to 240,000 cycles 
(compare with Fig. 91). 
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Fig. 93. — Simple methods of modifying amplifier characteristics at high and low frequencies. 


28. M-derived (Ladder) Filters .^ — K filter can be considered as a four-terminal 
network in which the image transfer constant has a value that is either small or zero in 
a particular range of frequencies and a value that is relatively large for other 
frequencies. 

F undamerUal Filler Equations. — Practical filters of the ladder type consist of sym- 
metrical T or TT sections composed of reactive elements. When the impedance arms are 
designated as in Fig. 94, then the image transfer constant 6 and the image impedances 
Zr and Zr for the T and ir sections are 


or 


2Zi 


sinh^ 


-vTA. 

■ 


Zt - yjZxZ, + i 


- 


Z1Z2 




[Z2 + ^ Zi* 


ZjZj 

Zt 


(129o) 

(1296) 

(130) 

(131) 


Half sections have an image transfer constant exactly half of the transfer constant of a 

' Otto J. Zobel, Theory and Design of Uniform and Composite Electric Wave-Filters, Bdl ByBUm 
Tech. Jour., VoU 2, p. 1, January, 1023. 
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full section. The image impedances of the two sides of the half sections differ, being 
Zt on one side and Zx on the other (see Fig. 04). 

An ideal filter in which the impedance arms are pure reactances with zero loss has 
zero attenuation (f.e., the real part of B is 0) for all frequencies that make Zi/4Za lie 
between 0 and —1. Such frequencies are termed pass frequenciesy and the range in 
which they lie is termed the pass band. The phase constant jS of the image transfer 
constant in the pass band is 

COBP 1 + ( 132 ) 

The image impedance in the pass band is a pure resistance. 

All frequencies other than those which make Z 1 / 4 Z 2 lie between 0 and ~1 suffer 
attenuation (i.e., the real part a of S is not zero). Such frequencies are termed stop 
Jrequenciesy and are said to lie in the stop hand of the filter. The phase shift in the stop 



Half T sec+ion Half tt seefion 


Fig. 94. — Filter sections, showing nomenclature. 

bands is either zero or ± 180°, and the image impedance is a pure reactance. The 
magnitude of the attenuation constant a for the stop frequencies is 

cosh a ■= |l + (133) 

Filter Design , — Practical ladder filters are built up in the manner illustrated in 
Fig. 95. The middle portion of the filter is composed of a series of symmetrical T or 
■K sections connected in cascade, and at each end of the filter there is a half section as 
shown. All sections in the filter arc matched together at each junction on an image- 
impedance basis. ^ 

The intermediate sections used in constructing a practical filter are of a class in 
which one can vary the attenuation characteristics of the section by suitably designing 
the series and shunt arms, without at the same time affecting in any way the image 
impedance. This makes it pK)ssible to arrange matters so that the frequencies for 
which one section gives only small attenuation are then strongly attenuated by 
some other section. Sections of this class, however, have an image impedance that 
is far from constant in the pass band of the filter. This means that a filter consisting 
only of such sections as might be used in the intermediate portion of a filter would 
not operate satisfactorily in association with a load resistance having a value inde- 
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Table 4. — Design of Band-pass Sections 
Fundamental Relations 

load resistance /i = lower frequency limit of pass /a = higher frequency limit of pass 
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One intermediate section will give a moderately good filter, and will be sufi&oient for 
many requirements. More than two intermediate sections are seldom required. 

4. Select the frequencies at which the different intermediate sections will have 
their maximum attenuation, and then design these sections for the chosen load resist- 
ance and cutoff frequencies, using formulas in the appropriate tables. 



o,m ms 


I — "~r n — I 

%Qjes 4 taosss %a^7s 

= ^a?/j I ^a/99 ^ 


After combining elements 
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(a) rntermediqte Section^ of “T” type (b) Intermediate sections of “ fT^’type 

Fig. 98. — Example of a high>pass filter having a cutoff frequency of 1,000 cycles, two 
intermediate sections, and proportioned to operate with a load resistance of 700 ohms. 
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Fig. 99. — Example of a band-pass filter liaving cutoff fre(}uencies of 500 and 2,000 cycles, 
one intermediate section, and proportioned to operate with a load resistance of 700 ohms. 

The choice between T and ir sections for the middle portion of the filter is primarily 
based upon considerations of convenience. Electrically, the performance of the two 
types will he identical. 

The location of the frequencies for which the intermediate sections have high 
attenuation must be carefully selected, for upon this choice rest the attenuating 
properties of the filter. These frequencies of high attenuation should in general be 
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different for the different sections, and should be so staggered throughout the attenu- 
ating bands that every frequency suffers considerable attenuation by at least one 
section. Inasmuch as the terminal half sections determine one frequency of 
attenuation in each attenuating band, these sections should be designed before the 
intermediate sections in order that the attenuation of the central portion of the filter 
may best supplement that of the end sections. 

It is sometimes desirable to obtain a very rapid rise of attenuation at the edge of 
the pass band of the filter. Although it is theoretically possible in the ideal case of 
perfect reactances to obtain a frequency of high attenuation as close to the cutoff 
frequency as desired, practical considerations require that such frequencies of high 
attenuation be not too close to the cutoff frequencies. There are two reasons for this. 
In the first place, as the frequency of high attenuation is moved closer and closer to 
the cutoff frequency, the attenuating characteristics become narrower, as shown in 
Fig. 100. The result is that a section designed to attenuate frequencies extremely 
close to cutoff will be of little use in attenuating frequencies appreciably different 

t 

Frequency 

Fig. 100, — Attenuation characfcoristicis obtained in u low -pass filter section as the frequency 
of high att(‘nuation is placted closer and closer to cutoff. 

from cutoff. In the second place, the reactance arms required in a filter having a 
frequency of high attenuation very close to cutoff assume impractical proportions, 
and if these impractical circuit elements are built, it will be found that their losses 
prevent the high attenuation that is theoretically possible from being actually realized. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 100. In the case of ordinary coils with reasonably high Q, 
the frequencies of infinite attenuation should differ from cutoff by not less than two 
to five per cent. Wliere quartz crystals are used as filter elements, the higher Q of 
such resonators permits this difference to be reduced greatly. 

Filters with MM' andFractional TerminationSy Filters in Series andPardLlel. — Filters 
such as are described above, employing terminating half sections designed for m ^ 0.6, 
provide an image-impedance characteristic for the external terminals of the filter that 
is sufficiently constant over the pass band to meet most requirements. Where a 
closer approximation to a constant resistance image impedance is required, more 
elaborate terminating sections can be employed. Tlie next steps in complexity 
beyond the simple sections already discussed, are given in Fig. 101 and are termed 
MM' terminations.^ These arrangements give a decided improvement in image 
impedance at the external terminals. Thus, in the case of a low-pass filter, the usual 
w « 0.6 termination gives an image impedance constant to within 4 per cent over 

1 Otto J. Zobel, EztensionB to the Theory and Design of Electric Wave-filters, Bdl SytiUtm Twh, 
Iour,y Vol. 10. p. 284. April, 1931. 
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Band- pass secfions 

Fio. 101. — ^Termination sectionB of MM' type. 
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90 per cent of the pass band, and the MM' termination gives an image impedance 
constant to within 2 per cent over 96 per cent of the pass band. 

The MM' terminating section is characterized by having two frequencies of infinite 
attenuation in each stop band, as shown in Fig. 102. 

It is sometimes necessary to parallel the input or the output terminals of a number 
of filters. In such an arrangement, each filter shunts its own image impedance across 
the common terminals. If one then considers the situation at a particular frequency, 
it is apparent that the filters that have a pass band 
for this frequency offer a resistance impedance, 
whereas the remaining filters, i.e., those for which 
this frequency is in the stop band, provide a reactive 
shunting impedance that varies with frequency. 

This modifies the impedance presented by the com- 
bination of filters in parallel, and affects the insertion 
loss in an unfavorable manner. 

This difficulty can be handled practically by em- 
ploying filters in which the external terminals are 
shunted by a reactive arm, i,e., by using a filter hav- 
ing T intermediate sections. The shunting react- 
ances of all the filters in parallel then can be thought of 
as forming a single shunting reactance, which can then be modified as required to 
make the equivalent impedance seen when one is looking toward the paralleled ter^ 
initials approximate a resistance in the pass band of all filters. This requires, in some 
instances, merely that the magnitude of the combined shunting impedance be modi- 
fied in size; in other cases, an additional shunting reactive network must be placed 
across the common terminals.^ 

A particularly important case of filters in parallel is furnished by complementary 
filters, i.e., where those frequencies that lie in the stop band of one filter are the pass 
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Fio. 102. — Attenuation char- 
acteristic of MM* terminating 
section. 



Fig. 103. — Schematic illustration of complementary filters in parallel and series {x termi- 
nations). 


frequencies of the other filter. In such an arrangement, it is found that if the termi- 
nating half sections are originally both designed on the basis m « 0.6 and the same 
load resistance, then the reactive input impedance of one filter in its stop band is 
almost exactly equal to the reactive impedance that should be provided by the first 
shunting impedance of the complementary filter in its pass band, and vice versa. The 
result is that, if the shunting impedances at the inputs of both filters are simply 

* Further dutcuBsion ia given by Guillemin, op. dLt pp. 3fi6-366. See also O. Zobel, U.B. Patents 
Nob. 1,567.229 and 1.657,230. 
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omitted, then the normal impedance relations will be maintained at all frequencies. 
Such an arrangement is termed a fractional or x UrmiruUiori, and is illustrated in 
Fig. 103a. 

Filters that are connected in series at one side, such as the input, present a problem 
analogous to that of filters in parallel. Here each filter in its stop band places a 
reactance in series with the other filter or filters. The proper method of attack here 
consists in employing filters that have reactances in series with the external terminals 

i.c., filters with v intermediate sections. These series reactances are then lumped 
together to form a single series impedance, which is then modified as required to take 
into account the reactances contributed by the filters in the stop bands. In the case 
of complementary filters in scries, one designs the terminating half sections for 
m = 0.6. The scries elements of the sections are then omitted, as shown in Fig. 1036, 
and the input reactance of the filter in the stop band is used to supply the scries 
reactance required by the complementary filter in its pass band, and vice versa. 

Losses. — ^Thc ideal filter with pure reactive elements discussed above can never be 
fully realized in practice, for although condensers (;an be made with negligible losses, 
this is never true with inductances. Experience shows, however, that when the Q of 
the coils is of the order of 15 or higher, the effect of the losses is only secondary and 
the essential conclusions and design procedures based on an ideal filter with zero 
losses are not seriously invalidated. 

The principal effects of a moderate amount of energy loss in a filter are: 

1. A small attenuation is introduced in the pass band. 

2. Frequencies for which infinite attenuation would otherwise be obtained are 
found to have only finite attenuation.^ 

3. The abrupt transitions occurring at the cut-off frequencies in an ideal filter 
are rounded off by the losses. 

29. Lattice Filters.^ — Fundamental Relations. — A lattice will act as a filter when 
the impedance arms are suitably designed reactances. The lattice structure provides 
the most general type of symmetri(?al filter section that can be devised, and includes 
T and v sections (including r/i-dcrived types) as special cases. 

The image impedance Zi and image transfer constant 0 of a lattice are 

Zi = VOi. (134) 



Here Za and Zb are the lattice impedances, as shown in Fig. 73. Since the image 
impedance of a lattice depends upon the product of the two lattice impedances, 
whereas the image transfer constant depends upon the quotient of these impedances, 
it is possible to specify the image impedance and the image transfer constant of a lattice 
filter independently of each other. 

A pass band is obtained in a lattice network whenever the two reactances Za and 
Zh have opposite signs. Under these conditions the attenuation constant a is zero, 
the image impedanci^ is a resistance, and the phase shift is 



( 136 ) 


1 It is, however, possible in many cases to obtain infinite attenuation by addition of a resistance to 
the network in such a manner as to cancel out the residual transmission at this particular frequency. 
See Vernon D. London, M-derived Band^pass Filters with Resistance Cancellation, R.C.A. Rev., Vol. 
1, p. 03, October, 1936. 

* H. W. Bode, A General Theory of Electric Wave Filters, Jour. Math, dt Phya., Vol. 13, p. 275, 
November, 1934; Monograph B-843 of Beil Telephone System; H. W. Bode and R. L. Dietsoid, Ideal 
Wave Filters, BeI2 8yaUm Tech, Jour., Vol. 14, p. 215, April. 1035. 
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The lattice filter has a stop band whenever the two reactances Za and Zh have the 
same sign. Under these conditions, the image impedance is a pure reactance, the 
phase shift is either zero or v radians, and the attenuation constant a is 

For Zft >Za{fi -- 0): 

tanh(|) - 

For Zb < Z« (jS = v): 

ianh (l) - 

The pass bands, cutoff frequencies, and stop bands of a lattice filter can be given 
the desired locations by properly arranging the zeros and poles of the lattice imped- 
ances Za and Zb. The zeros and poles possessed by the impedance Za that lie within 
the pass band must coincide with poles 
and zeros, respectively, of impedance 
Zb. At each cutoff frequency, one of 
the lattice impedances must contain 
either a pole or a zero that is not 
matched by a corresponding (critical fre- 
ciuoncy in the other impedance. In the 
stop or attenuating band, zeros and 
poles of one of the lattice impedances 
must coincide, respectively, with the 
zeros and poles of the oth(!r lattice im- 
pedance. When these reciuinuneiits are 
met, the impedances Za and Zu will be of 
opposite sign throughout the pass band, 
but will have the same sign in the desired 
stop band. Arrangements of poles and 
zeros for several typical cases are shown 
in Fig. 104. 

It is apparent that there is a great 
variety of possibilities for any particular 
type of filter. Thus the number of criti- 
cal frequencies in the pass and stop bands 
may be varied, as well as the position of 
these critical frequencies in relationship 
to cutoff. Likewise, the cutoff frequencies may be delineated by zeros or poles in 
impedance Z« or by corresponding critical frequencies in Zb. 

Formulas for the image impedance and image transfer constant of a lattice filter 
can be readily derived in any particular case by substituting for the lattice impedances 
Za and Zb that appear in P]qs. (134) and (135) the corresponding expressions for these 
impedances in terms of zeros and poles given by Eqs. (86a) and (866). When such 
expressions are derived, it will be found that the image impedance will depend only 
upon the number and location of the critical frequencies that are present in the stop hand 
of the filter and upon the cutoff frequencies, while the image transfer constant, f.e., 
the phase shift in the pass band and the attenuation in the stop band, will depend 
only upon the number and location of the critical frequencies that appear in ihe laitice 
impedances in the pass hand and upon the cutoff frequencies. 

The procedure for setting up formulas for image tram fer constant and image 
impedance in a particular case can be illustrated by considering Fig. 1046. Imped- 
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Fio. 104. — Examples of arrangomonts 
zeros and poles in lattice filters. 
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anccs of the lattice, by Eqs. (86a) and (865), are 

* ILa 

^ 61 (o)* — 6)2*) (6>* — 6)ft*) 

* ILh 6) 1*) (u)* -- 6)4^) 

6 ) ( 6 )* — 6 ) 8 *) («* — 6 ) 6 *) 

Substituting these values for Za and Zb into Kqs. (134) and (135) gives 



Z, ^ 

6 )( 6 )* — 6 ) 6 *) 


( 6 )* — 6 ) 4 *) 
( 6 )* — 6 ) 2 *) 


tanh -• « («* ««*) - — 

2 Hb y /^ [<^4 — cj*) (a)2 «, 


(138) 

(139) ' 

(140) 


In these equations, //o and Hh represent the values of the constant 11 in Eq. (86) for 
the impedances Za and Zh^ respectively. 

If the lattice impedances Za and Zh are interchanged, the only effect upon the 
behavior of the lattice network is to reverse the polarity of the output voltage, t.e., 
to introduce a phase shift of ir radians. If either one of the lattice impedances (but 
not both) is replaced by its reciprocal impedance with respect to a constant value R, 
the effect is to interchange the pass and stop bands, f .c., the new filter is complement- 
ary to the original filter. 

Design of Lattice Fillers . — The transmission characteristics of a lattice filter, which 
are the phase shift in the pass band and the attenuation in the stop band, are deter- 
mined by the number and location of the critical frequencies within the pass band 
and by the ratio lla/Hb. By employing a sufficient number of critical frequencies and 
properly disposing them within the pass band, it is possible to realize almost any 
desired phase and attenuation characteristics. Similarly, the design factors con- 
trolling the image impedance of the filter are the critical frequencies of the lattice 
impedances that lie in the stop band and the value of the product y/llallb* As 
before, by employing a sufficient number of such critical frequencies and properly 
distributing them, it is possible to j'ealize almost any desired image-impedance 
characteristic. 

An ideal filter would have constant image impedance throughout the pass band, a 
phase shift proportional to frequency within the pass band, and a very high attenua- 
tion in the stop band. It is accordingly customary to distribute the critical frequen- 
cies within the stop band in such a manner as to maintain the image impedance as 
nearly constant as possible over most of the pass band. In distributing the critical 
frequencies within the pass band, one may either give maximum weight to linearity 
of the phase characteristic or place the greatest emphasis upon obtaining the highest 
possible attenuation within the stop band. Designs that give the most linear phase- 
shift characteristics with a given nuftiber of critical frequencies within the pass band 
do not have such desirable attenuation characteristics as can be obtained with the 
same number of critical frequencies and some sacrifice in linearity of the phase curve. 

The attenuation of a lattice filter wil l be in finite whenever y/Za/Zb = and will 
be smaller the farther the departure of y/Za/Zb from unity. Accordingly, the attenu- 
ation characteristics for a given number of critical frequencies will approach most 
closely the ideal when the c ritical frequencies within the pass band are so distributed 
that the value of y/ZalZl oscillates with equal amplitudes above and below the 
value unity, as shown in Fig. 105a; A systematic procedure for selecting critical 
frequencies to accomplish this result has been developed by Cauer and is described 
in some detail by Quillemin.^ When the design parameters are selected in the Cauer 

1 Bee Quillemin, op. cU., pp. 394-412. 
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manner to provide the best attenuation characteristic, the phase characteristic is far 
from linear. 

The imag e im pedance of a lattice filter will be constant to the extent that the 
quantity y/ZT^blRr. approximates unity, where Rl is the load resistanc e. T his 
ideal is most closely realized for a given number of critical frequencies when y/ZaZhlRh 
oscillates about the value unity with equal positive and negative deviations, as shown 



(a) Frequency 



Fia. 105. — Variation of design factors y/ ZafZh and y/ZaZhIRL corresponding to optimum 
attenuation, and optimum characteristic impedance characteristics. 

in Fig. 1056. The procedure for locating the critical frequencies within the stop 
band in order to accomplish this is similar in every respect to the procedure for locat- 
ing the critical frequencies in the pass band to provide an oscillatory approximation 
to the ideal attenuation characteristic. The detailed steps are given by Cauer and 
Guillemin. 

A phase-shift characteristic that is substantially linear over most of the pass band, 
combined with an attenuation characteristic that rises rapidly beyond cutoff, can be 
obtained by locating the critical frequencies within the pass band according to the 


^Linear phase \Transf^ion Aifenuaffon 
]^-Region A '^-’•Region C 

I I ^--VTransition criHcat frequencies 

’• - ■ 


''Cuf'off frequency 


Frequency 

Fio. 106. — Distribution of critical frequencies in a Bode-typo lattice filter. 


manner devised by Bode,^ and illustrated in Fig. 106. Here the pass band is divided 
into two parts, region A and region B. Region A, which comprises most of the pass 
band, is to have a substantially linear phase-shift characteristic; region B is a transi- 
tion region in which the phase shift is not linear. In region A, critical frequencies are 
located at a uniform frequency interval 5 as shown. Region B is provided with at 
* Bode and Dietcold, loc. eit. 
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Table 5. — Spacing Intebvals* 


Number of 

transition 6i/6 62/^ Bi/S Bi/B Bc/B 

frequencies 


0.500 0.500 


2 0.853 0.354 1.207 

3 0.950 0.727 0.278 1.955 

4 0.981 0.880 0.630 0.231 2.723 

5 0.992 0.946 0.810 0.555 0.197 3.501 


• Sec Fig. 106. 


least one critical frequency, corresponding to cutoff, and often two or more critical 
frequencies. In order to obtain the most favorable phase characteristic in region 



Frequency 


Fig. 107. — Attenuation characteristics of 
Bode-typo lattice filter. 


these critical frequencies in the tran- 
sition rtigion B must be located in accord- 
ance with Table 5. When this is done, 
the phase characteristic will be almost 
perfectly linear in region A, provided that 
there are not too few critical frequencies in 
region A. The associated attenuation 
characteristic is as shown in Fig. 107, and 
rises with a rapitlity that iiuireases as more 
transition facjtors are employed in region 
B, The attenuation in a Bode design never 
goes to inhnity, although it quickly becomes 
quite large. 

Relation between Ladder and Lattice 
BtraclnrcH . — Any symmetrical T or tt section 


can be converted to an equivalent lattice section by so selecting the lattice impedances 


that the open- and short-circuit impedances of the lattice are the same as for the 7* 
(or tt) arrangement. The transformations necessary to accomplish this are illustrated 


in Fig. 108. 

The reverse transformation, f.c., 
the representation of a lattice net- 
work by a symmetrical T (or a sym- 
metrical ir) will not necessarily lead to 
a physically realizable T or ir. Kx- 
amination of Fig. 108 shows that the 



(a) Equivalence of laHice and T networks 


conversion to a symmetrical T will 


result in a realizable structure only 


when it is possible to subtract th^ 
aeries arm Z® of the lattice from the 
lattice diagonal and liave a pliysically 
realizable remainder. Similarly, the 
conversion from a lattice to a sym- 
metrical v will result in a physical 
network only when it is physically 
possible to subtract the admittance 
1/Zb of the diagonal lattice impedance 



Cb) Equivalence of loHice andTT networks 
Fig. 108. — Equivalence of lattice, and T and v 


networks. 


from the admittance of the series impedance arm and have a physically realizable 
remainder. 
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A series impedance that is common to both arms of a lattice can be removed from 
the lattice and placed in series with the external terminals, as shown in Fig. 109a. 
The resulting combination of scries impedance and modified lattice has exactly the 
same properties as the original lattice. Similarly, an impedance that is in shunt with 
both arms of a lattice may be removed from the lattice and placed in shunt across the 
external terminals, as shown in Fig. 109b. The validity of these transformations is 




(b) Lattice structure with developed 
shunt impedances 

Fia. 109. — Dovoloprneiit of lattice network into lattice plus series (or shunt) inii>edanceB. 

based on the fact that the open- and short-circuit impedances possessed by the 
modified lattice and its external series (or shunt) impedances are exactly the same as 
the corresponding open- and short-circuit impedanct^s of the original lattices. 

Suec(issive applications of these transformations can be iiscjd to transform a 
lattice having (H)inplicated impedance arms into a ladder network of alternate series 
and shunt impedances in association with a simpler lattice. In some cases, the 



Fig. 110. — Development of a lattice which can bo transformed into a bridged-T network. 

residual lattice degenerates into a pair of shunt arms in parallel, or into two series 
arms, in which case the conversion from the original lattice to a ladder network is 
complete. 

A lattice that cannot be converted to a ladder network can sometimes still bo 
transformed into a bridged-T section. This is illustrated in Fig. 110, whete by con- 
sidering inductances L\ as bridging the terminals 1-3 and 2-4, the lattice reduces to 
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arms Ci and CjLa, and when Ci > C2 can be developed into a ladder network, shown 
at Fig. llOd, that, when bridged by the inductance 2 Li, is equivalent to the original 
lattice. 

Companaon of Lattice and Ladder FiUera. — The lattice structure provides the most 
general form of symmetrical section that it is possible to realize, and so provides 
the greatest possible choice of characteristics that can be obtained in a filter. At the 
same time, the lattice generally requires more coils and condensers than does the 
corresponding w-derived type of filter, and does not provide an input and output 
terminal at a common ground potential unless the lattice can be fully developed into 
a ladder or bridged-T network. It is found that for most communications purposes 
calling for filters, the wi-derived structure is quite adequate. 

SO. Equalizers. — An equalizer is a network placed between the generator and load 
such that the current that the generator produces in the load will vary in some desired 
manner with frequency. An aUenuation equalizer is an equalizer that is inserted in 
order to control the magnitude of the load current as a function of frequency, without 
any particular regard to phase relations. A phase equalizer is an all-pass filter 
designed to introduce a desired phase shift as a function of frequency in the load 
current. 

For most purposes it is sufficient to equalize only for attenuation. If, however, 
circumstances require phase as well as attenuation equalization, the procedure 
followed is first to equalize for attenuation and then afterward to add a phase equalizer 
to the system to correct for any undesired features in the phase characteristic of the 
original system plus the attenuation equalizer. 

Attenuation Equalizers ,^ — The networks commonly used as attenuation equalizers 
are shown in Fig. Ill, which also gives the insertion loss of these networks when the 
load impedance Kt has the design value Ul = 

lliese networks are conveniently divided into classes as indicated. The simple 
series and shunt equalizing networks designated as Type I find some use because of 
their simplicity, but have the very serious disadvantage of causing the impedance 
seen by the generator in looking toward the load, and also the impedance seen by the 
load in looking toward the generator, to depend upon the amount of attenuation 
introduced by the equalizer. 

The L equalizers, designated as Type II, partially overcome this disadvantage of 
the Type I equalizer, since when Z1Z2 = Ri^ = Ri}, i.e., by making Zi and Z2 
reciprocal networks with respect to R^ = Rt, the impedance on the input side of the 
equalizer will be a constant resistance equal to Rl, irrespective of the amount of 
attenuation introduced. The resistance as seen by the load when one looks toward 
the generator will, however, depend upon the attenuation. 

The Type III equalizer networks are the types most widely used in practical work. 
They are characterized by the fact that if the impedances Z\ and Z2 are reciprocal 
networks with respect to the resistance R^, t.e., if Z^Zi = then the equalizer has 
both image impedances equal to Rq at all frequencies. Such a network is said to be 
of the constardrreMsUmce type. Insertion of such an equalizer in a system therefore 
does not disturb the impedance relations, provided that the load impedance matches 
the image impedance of the equalizer. 

The equalizers indicated as IVpe IV represent more general forms of bridged-^ 
networks of the constant-resistance type, and Type V represents a general lattice 
network of the constant-resistance type. The networks Illc and Illd arc special 
cases of the more general Types I Vo and V, respectively. 

>Much of the material siven here is based upon Chap. XVI of ** Motion Picture Sound Engi*^ 
aeering/* Van Nostrand, New York, 1038. 
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Nome 
Typf I 

(a) Series 


Circuit insertion less for R|.*Ro ond Z| Z 2 « rJ 



^ Current without eyolizer 
*tuTTenf with equoitzer 

Ro-^Z. 


(Generator resistance 
ossumed equal to Ro) 


fb) Shunt 

>> ±- 


R0+Z2 _ Ro^Z, 


jT 

Zz ^ 

(Generator resistance 
assumed equol to Rq) 

TypeE- 

Constant input .impedance 


(a)L 

4r 

Jr 

Re-^Z, 

Ro 

Cb) L 

. OZi 

Ru 

Ro'tZi 

nsT’ 


Type HI * Simple equalizers with constant input 
and constant output impedonces 




Type IS* General forms of constant* resistance 
bridqed-T networks 

f— fzn— 1 


Ro li Rp 

I 2C 




C*orbitrary 

constant 

thotisSi 



Fio. 111. — Equaliser networks and oorresponding insertion loss formula. 
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Design of Attenuation Equalizing Networhe .^ — The most important equaliaeis 
from a practical point of view are the lype III networks on Fig. Ill, with the IVpe II 
sections also finding some application. The attenuation formulas are the same for 



Rz^Ro 


2TifbRo «4 >oRo 


fg" Resonant frequency of 2| and Zzorms Ro= Equalizer resisfance 
fa® Frequency of 3db inscrfion loss 


'jnVlgC. 


No+es * Frequency where loss is one half 

maximum value (loss measured in db) 

f ® Any frequency 

fp 

bs = defined os greater than unify 


Pad loss= maximum loss » 20 logiQK 

Inductance in henries 
C= Capacity in farads 


Fig. 112. — Design information for fundamental equaliser types. 


Types I, II, and III, so that the insertion loss obtained with any one type can be 
duplicated in the other types by using the same Rq and Zi (or Z2). The choice 
between types is accordingly based on convenience in construction, cost, and the 
importance of maintaining the impedance relations. 

> An excellent set of design curves is given in Chaps. XVI and XVII of “Motion Picture Sound 
Engineering.” Van Nostrand. New York, 1988 . 
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The bridged-T structure designated as Type IIIc in Kg. Ill is the most widely 
used unbalanced structure; while if symmetry with respect to ground is required, 
Types IIIc and Illd networks are best. The bridged T is superior to the Types IIIo 
and III& sections, since it requires fewer reactive elements, Compared with the 
Type II L sections, the bridged T requires only one additional fixed resistance, and, in 
return, gives a constant resistance irrespective of attenuation from both sides, instead 
of from only one side. 

The types of attenuation characteristics obtainable with Type II and Type III 
sections when Zi has simple configurations are shown in Kg. 1 12. When Z\ is sup- 
plied by an inductance, the attenuation rises at high frequencies, while if it is a 




Fiu. 113. — Examples of phase cliaracteristies of simple all-pass sbotions (phase equalizers). 

capacity, as in Fig. 1126, the attenuation rises at low frequencies. If the inductance 
is shunted with a resistance, as in Fig. 112c, the attenuation at high frequencies first 
ris(is and then levels off to a limiting value determined by the shunting resistance. 
Similarly, a resistance in shunt with a capacity as in Fig. 112d causes a corresponding 
leveling off of the rise in attenuation that would otherwise occur at low frequencies. 
Constructing the impedance Zi as a parallel resonant circuit shunted by a resistance, 
as in Fig. 112e, results in an attenuation peak at the parallel resonant frequency, with 
the magnitude of the peak determined by the shunting resistance. Such an arrange- 
ment is sometimes referred to as a *‘dip pad.” When the impedance Zi is supplied 
a series resonant circuit shunted by a resistance, as in Fig. llJ?f, the result is an 
attenuation at low and high frequencies determined by the shunting resistance, with 
negligible attenuation at the series resonant frequency. 
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Formulas arranged in convenient form for de^signing equalisers having simple 
impedance configurations for Zi are given in Fig. 112 for Types la, II, and III sections. 

The simple Type I, II and III equalizer sections are capable of meeting most 
practical requirements. This is true even when relatively complicated eqtialisation 
characteristics are desired, since one may break up the required attenuation charac- 
teristic into the sum of several simpler characteristics, and then obtain each 
simpler attenuation characteristic from a Type I, II, or III section with a relatively 
simple Zi. 

The general lattice network (Type V) is the most general form of symmetrical 
equalizer that can be devised. All other symmetrical equalizers, such as Types la, 
III, and IV, are equivalent to special cases of the general lattice. It is accordingly 
possible to base the design of all equalizers upon the general lattice even though the 



Actual Frequency 
C ross- over frequency 

Fiq. 114. — Characteristics of a typical dividing network. 

network may be built in the form of a bridged T where this conversion leads to a 
physically possible structure,^ 

Phase Equalizers. A ll-'pass Filters . — An all-pass filter is a filter having zero attenu- 
ation for all frequencies from zero to infinity. Such filter sections introduce phase 
shift without affecting attenuation, and so are employed as phase equalizers to correct 
phase distortion introduced by other parts of a system, and can also be used to intro- 
duce a time delay. 

All-pass action can be obtained by making use of a lattice network in which the 
lattice impedances Za and Zb are reactances that are reciprocal with respect to the 
desired image impedance H. This leads to an image impedance that is constant at 
the desired value for all frequencies. 

llie phase shift ^ introduced by an all-pass section under image-impedance opera- 
tion is 

> A disouBsion of this approach to equaliser design, together with design information on a 
consideiable variety of configuratioxis for the lattice impedances, is given by Otto J. Zobel, Distortion 
Correction in Electrical Circuits with Constant Kesistance Recurrent Networks, BM System Tseh. 
Jour., Vol. 7. p. 438, April, 1928. A very clear discussion of the theoretical basis of the detiim method 
developed by Zobel for the general lattice eaualiser is given by Everitt. on. dt., p^*. 287-293. 
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tan 
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S fit 


( 141 ) 


where R ie the desired image impedance. 

The variation of the phase shift with frequency can be controlled by the number 
and location of the internal zeros and poles in the impedance Za^ and by the value 
assigned to the quantity // in the expression for Za given by Eq. (86). Typical 
phase-shift characteristics for several simple cases are illustrated in Fig. 113. 
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Fio. 115. — Dividing networks of the filter type. 


zilTo 

C4* (l+m) 25 ^^ Farads 
C5= 


31. Dividing. Networks.^ — ^The term dividing network is applied to a coupling 
system so arranged that at low frequencies power is delivered to a low-frequency 
loud-speaker, while at high frequencies it is delivered to a high-frequency speaker. 
The transmission characteristics of a typical dividing network are shown in hig. 114. 
The frequency at which the power delivered to the two outputs is equal is termed the 
cro 89 -over frequency. Experience indicates that the dividing network should provide 
at least twelve db attenuation one octave away from the cross-over frequency, aa 
compared with the cross-over attenuation, whereas attenuations of more than eight- 
een db per octave are not necessary or desirable. 

» See Ch*p. XX, “Motion Picture Sound Engineering,” Van Noetrand, New York, 1938; John K. 
Hilliard, Loud Speaker Dividing Networks. JWeetronic*. Vol. 14. p. 26, January, 1941. 
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Fiq. 110. — Constant-resistance types of dividing network. 
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There are two basic types of dividing networks. The first consists of comple- 
mentary low- and high-pass filters connected with inputs either in parallel or in series. 
Such networks are shown in Fig. 115^ which also gives the necessary design formulas. 
The different parts are designed as complementary low- and high-pass filters with 
fractional terminations. The networks shown at (a) and (b) in Fig. 115 consist of 
one full section of the m « 1 network type, with an input half section designed for 
m ^ 0.6. The input shunting impedance called for in the design of (a) and the series 
input impedance called for in the design of (b) are then omitted to provide the frac- 
tional termination. Such an arrangement provides an attenuation of approximately 
18 db for the first octave beyond cross-over. Sections shown at Fig. 115c and 115d 
differ from those at (a) and (b) in that the final half section of the m « 1 network 
type is omitted. This reduces the attenuation to approximately 12 db for the first 
octave beyond the cross-over frequency. It would be possible to design the dividing 
network so that the output terminals were also provided with an m « 0.6 termina- 
tion, but this is never done, because satisfactory performance can be obtained with 
the simpler arrangement. 

Dividing networks of another kind, referred to as the constarU-resuttanee type, are 
shown in Fig. 116. These are characterized by possessing an input impedance that 
is a constant resistance equal to Ro when the two impedances Zi and Z 2 are so related 
that ZiZ 2 — -Ro*. Practical dividing networks making use of these circuit arrange- 
ments are shown in Fig. 117, together with the necessary design formulas. The 
simple circuits (a) and (c) have an attenuation of approximately 6 db for the first 
octave beyond cutoff, and since this is smaller than desirable, such arrangements are 
seldom used. The two-element dividing networks of (6) and (d) are similar to those 
of Figs. 115d and 115c, respectively, but because of slightly different circuit propor- 
tions provide an exactly constant input resistance, whereas the circuits of Fig. 115 
only approximate a constant resistance. The attenuation provided by the networks 
of Figs. 1165 and d is about 10 db for the first octave beyond cutoff. 

Dividing networks carry the full output power that the amplifier operating the 
loud-speaker system is capable of developing, and so must be designed to have a low 
transmission loss. When care is taken to employ coils of the lowest practical resist- 
ance, this loss is of the order of 0.5 db in systems providing from 12 to 18 db per octavo 
of attenuation. 


WAVES GUIDES AND RESONATORS^ * 

32. Fundamental Concepts of Waves Guides. — The term wave guide refers to 
a hollow conducting tube used for the transmission of electromagnetic waves. At 
very high frequencies wave guides provide an alternative to the ordinary transmission 
line, and are comparable with or sui)erior to a concentric line. 

' This presentation of wave guides and cavity resonators is based on material prepared by the 
author's associate, Karl Spangenberg. 

* The practical possibilities of wave guides as transmission systems for very high-frequency waves 
was discovered independently and almost simultaneously by W. L. Barrow and G. C. Southworth. 
The fundamental papers on the subject are as follows: W. L. Barrow, Transmission of Electromagnetic 
Waves in Hollow Tubes of Metal, Proc. I.R.E,, Vol. 24, p. 1298, October, 1936; G. C. Southworth, 
Hyper-frequency Wave Guides— General Considerations and Experimental Results, Bdl Tech, 

Jour., Vol. 16, p. 284, April, 1936; Some Fundamental Experiments with Wave Guides, Proe, I,R,E,t 
Vol. 25, p. 807, July, 1937; John R. Carson, Sallio P. Mead, and S. A. Schelkunoff, Hyper-frequenoy 
Wave Guides — Mathematical Theory, Bell Syetem Tech. Jour., Vol. 15, p. 310, April, 1936; S. A. Schel- 
kunoff, Transmission Theory of Plane Electromagnetic Waves, Proc. I.R.E,, Vol. 25, p. 1457, November, 
1937; L. J. Chu and W. L. Barrow, Electromagnetic Waves of Hollow Metal Tubes of Rectangular 
Cross Section, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 26, p. 1620, December, 1938; L. J. Chu, Electromagnetic Waves in 
SSUiptio Hollow Pipes of Metal. Jew, Apjfiied Phye., Vol. 9, p. 683, September. 1938. 
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Physical Picture of Wave-guide Propagalion . — A wave in order to exist in a wave 
guide must satisfy Maxwell’s equations throughout the wave guide. It must also 
satisfy the boundary conditions, which are that to the extent that the walls of the 
wave guide are perfect conductors, there can be no tangential component of electric 
field at the walls of the wave guide. An exact solution for the field existing within 
a wave guide is therefore a relatively complicated mathematical expression. 



T 

b 

i 

(a) Frequency grccrUy in excess of cui o^f 

T 
b 

i 

(b) Frequency moderafely in excess of cut- off 

T 
b 
1 

(c) Frequency close fo cut-off 

Fig. 119. — Paths followed by waves traveling back and forth between the walls of a wave 
guide for frequencies exceeding the cutoff frequency by varying amounts. 





It is possible, however, to obtain an understanding of many of the properties of 
wave-guide propagation from a simple physical picture of the mechanisms involved.^ 
Consider the fields shown in Fig. 118, which correspond to a typical kind of wave 
propagation in a rectangular guide. These can be considered as the resultant 
fields produced by an ordinary plane electromagnetic wave that travels back 


^ Thin is due to L. Page and N. I. Adams, Electromagnetic Waves in Conducting Tubes, Pky 9 , JBst. 
Vol. 52, p. 647, September, 1937; L5on Brillouin, Propagation of Electromagnetic Waves in a Tube, 
Bet. gin Bee , Vol. 40, p. 227, August, 1986. See also H. H. Skilling, **Fund''mentals of Electric Waves,'* 
Wsiey, 1942 
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and forth between the aides of the guide, as illustrated in Fig, 119. The electric 
and magnetic component fields of this plane wave are in time phase, but are 
geometrically at right angles to each other and to the direction of propagation. Such 
a wave travels with the velocity of light, and upon encountering the conducting walls 
of the guide is reflected with a reversal 
of the electric field and with an angle of 
reflection equal to the angle of incidence. 

A picture of the wave fronts in- 
volved in suph propagation in a rec- 
tangular wave guide is shown in Fig. 

120. When the angle e is such that the 
successive positive and negative crests 
traveling in the same direction just fail 
to overlap inside the guide, as is the 
case in Fig. 120a, then it can be shown 
that the summation of the various 
waves and their reflections leads to the 
field distribution illustrated in Fig. 118, 
which travels down the wave guide and 
represents propagation of energy. The 
angle 0 that the component waves must 
have with respect to the wave guide in 
order to satisfy the conditions for wave- 
guide propagation in a rectangular 
guide is given by the relation 

cos « - A (142) 

where h is the width of the wave guide (see Fig. 118) and X is the wave length of the 
wave on the basis of the velocity of light. 

Because of the fact that the component waves that can be considered as building 
up the actual field in the wave guide all travel at an angle with respect to the axis of 
the guide, the rate at which energy propagates down the guide is less than the velocity 
of light. This velocity with which energy propagates is termed the ^oup velocUy 
and in the case of Fig. 120 is given by the relation 

<“> 

At the same time, the fields of the component waves combine in such a manner that 
the distance Xy, as shown in Fig. 120, is greater than the wave length X of the waves in 
free space. The result is that the fields in the wave guide possess an apparent or 
phase velocity that is greater than the velocity of light. Thus one has 



* NegaHvecresf 


(o) Wave fronts corresponding +o Fig. 119 b 



(b) Wave fronls corresponding 1o Fig. 119 c 

Pig. 120. — Wave front corresponding 
to the situation illustrated in Figs. 119b 
and 119c. 


Wave length in guide "1 

Wave length in free space X sin 0 

Phase velocity in guide K t 

Velocity of light * X / / x\* 




( 144 ) 

( 146 ) 


The notation is the same as used above. The phase velocity is of particular impor- 
tance as it gives the phase shift per unit length that a wave suffers when travelinf; 
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down the guide. The relationship is 

P ( 146 ) 

Ag 

The phase and group velocities Vp and Vgy respectively, are related by the fact that 

V VpVg « velocity of light (147) 

As the wave length is increased, the component waves must travel more nearly 
at right angles to the axis of the wave guide, as shown in Fig. 1205. This causes the 
group velocity to be lowered, and the phase velocity to be still greater than the velocity 


S/We v/ew 



of light, until finally one has 9 * 90®. 
The component waves then bounce 
back and forth across the wave guide 
at right angles to its axis, and do 
not travel down the tube at all. 
Under these conditions the group 
velocity is zero, the phase velocity 
becomes infinite, and propagation of 
energy ceases. This frequency is 
termed the cirfojf frequency. The 
wave length corresponding to cutoff 
is given in the case of Fig. 118 by 
the relation 

Wave length for cutoff *= 25 (148) 
where 5 is the width of the guide 


(a) Second-order TE 02 wave in rectangular guide Fig. 118). It will be noted that 

the wave guide acts as a high-pass 
filter with the cutoff frequency 
determined by the dimensions of the 
guide. The fact that in order to 
obtain propagation, the wave guide 
must have a dimension comparable 
to a wave length limits the practical 
use of wave guides to extremely 
high frequencies. 

(b) Wave fronts corresponding to (a) frequency is made 

Fio. 121.-^ecoad.order mode in a rectangular high the mode of propagation 

wave guide. shown m rig. 118 corresponds to a 

component wave traveling almost 
parallel to the axis of the guide (see Fig 119a), so that the group and phase 
velocities both approach the velocity of light. 

At frcquen(!ics very much greater than the cutoff frequency, it is possible for 
higher order modes of transmission to exist in a wave guide. Thus if the frequency 
is high enough, propagation of energy can take place down the guide when the system 
of component waves that are reflected back and forth between the walls has the 
character shown in Fig. 121o. This leads to fields within the guides illustrated in 
Fig. 1215, which is a second-order mode of propagation. This second mode corre- 
sponds to a field distribution equivalent to two distributions of the fundamental mode 
placed side by side, but with reversed polarity. Higher order modes of propagation 
can exist whenever the frequency is high with respect to the cutoff frequency, or 
conversely, higher order modes can exist for a given frequency if the dimensions of 
the wave guide are unnecessarily large. 
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This concept that has been presented of wave*guide propagation as involving a 
wave suffering successive reflections between the sides of the guide can be applied to 
all types of waves and to other than rectangular guides. The way in which the 
concept works out in these other cases is normally not as simple, however, as in the 
wave of Fig. 118. 

TransmiaHon Modes and Their Claeeijication , — Waves of a variety of types may 
propagate down a wave guide. These include several types of fundamental modes, 
such as illustrated in Fig. 122 and Fig. 124, together with higher orders of each of 
these modes shown in Fig. 123. 





-A-g- 



Side View 


Electric intensity 

Magnetic intensity 




(a) Rectangular wave guide 



Top View 

(b) TEo,i (or Ho, I ) wave in rcctongular 
guide 



Electric Magnetic 

intensity intensity 

(c) TE 1,1 (H,,,) wave in rectangular 
guide 


Electric Magnetic 

intensity intensity 

(d) TMi,| (or E|,i) wave in rectangular 
guide 


Fig. 122. — Rectangular wave guide, and field distributions inside the guide corresponding to 
fundamental forms of wave-guide transmission. 


A study of the fields that can exist inside a closed tube shows that if the electric 
field has a component in the direction of propagation then the magnetic field does 
not. The converse of this statement is also true. Hence all modes of transmission 
may be put into two groups according to the axial component of field that exists. 
Modes of transmission having a coini)onent of electric field in the direction of propa- 
gation but no component of magnetic field in that direction are known as E waves 
or TM (transverse magnetic) waves. Modes of transmission having a component 
of magnetic field in the direction of propagation but no component of electric field 
in that direction are known as // waves or TE (transverse electric) waves. All 
possible modes that can exist in any type of hollow guide can be placjed in one of these 
two groups. The designation in terms of the transverse field is preferred. ‘ 

^ Memorandum on the Terminology of Guided Waves, Committee on Radio Wave Propagation of 
the Inatitute of Radio Engineers, Conference of Jan. 23, 1940. 
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88. Properties of Guides.^ Rectangular Wave Quidee .^ — ^The three simplest modes 
of wave-guide propagation that can take place in rectangular guides are shown in 
Fig. 122. Examples of higher order modes of these are given in Fig. 123. 

A double-subscript notation is used to designate the various TE and TM waves, 
leading to jTEi.i, etc., waves, as shown in Figs. 122 and 123. In the case of 

rectangular guides these subscripts denote the number of half-period variations of 
the fields along the x and y axes, respectively. 

The properties of the three principal modes that can exist in rectangular guides 
are given in Table 6.* 



(b)TM,^2 vvave (c) TE|^2 ^^1,2) wave 


Electric intensity Magnetic intensity 

Fiq. 123. — Modes of transmission in a rectangular wave guide that are of higher order than 

those shown in Fig. 122. 

Cylindrical Wave Guides .* — The general relations for cylindrical guides are the 
same as those for the rectangular guides, though the specific form of the held equations 
differ. The commonest cylindrical modes are shown in Fig. 124. It will be noted 
that the waves of Figs. 124a and 1245 are closely related to the waves of Figs. 1226 
and 124d of a rectangular guide. 

A double-subscript notation is used to designate the various modes in a circular 
guide (see Fig. 124). As applied to circular guides, the first subscript denotes the 
number of full cycles in the radial field pattern that is traversed when the angle ^ 
(see Fig. 125) passes through 360'’, while the second subscript denotes the number of 

1 Information on other than rectangular and circular guides is given by Chu, Zoe. ctl., and Bohel- 
kunoff, loc. eit. 

* L. J. Chu and W. L. Barrow, Electromagnetic Waves in Hollow Metal Tubes of Rectangular Cross 
Section, Proe. J.R.B,, Vol. 26, p. 1520, December, 1938. 

* From Chu and Barrow, Zoe. e«i. 

* For further information see South worth, Carson, ef oZ., and Chu, Zoe. eit. 
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Table 6. — Pbop£btie8 of RECTANanLAR Wave Guides 
N otation 

a traoBvene dimension of guide, z dimension (see Fig. 122). 

6 «■ transverse dimension of guide, g dimension (see Fig. 122). 

/ w frequency, cycles per sec. 

o) >■ 2v/, angular velocity, radiaxis per sec. 

0 phase constant, radians per cm, based on phase velocity. 

X — wave length, cm (in free space). 
e » velocity of light, 3 X lO^o cm per sec. 

Operating Characteristics Common to All Rectangular Modes 
Wave length in guide: Wave length in free space: 

X, * 2t/0 X » c// 

Phase velocity: Group velocity: 

Vp ma fa/0 B> du/d0 • cV*p 


Mode 

Cutoff frequency, /o 

Cutoff wave 
length, Xo 

Phase constant, jS 


cJ2h 

26 




'm'Hiy 


TMUBuxn 


Kan 



* See Fig. 1226. 
t See Fig. 122c. 
t See Fig. 122d. 


Table 7. — Properties of Cylindrical Guide Modes 

Notation 

a -a guide radius, cm. 

/ « frequency, cycles per sec. 

M a 2irf, angular velocity, radians per sec. 

0 « phase constant, radians per cm, based on phase velocity.. 

X >« wave length, cm (in free apace). 
c ■■ velocity of light, 3 X lO^o cm per sec. 

Operating Characteristics Common to All Cylindrical Modes 
Wave length in guide: Wave length in free space: 

\g - 2t/0 X » c// 

Phase velocity: Group velocity: 

Vp <a/0 Vg * dw/d/S - e*/vp 


Mode 

Cutoff frequency, /o 

Cutoff wave length, Xo 

Phase constant, /3 

TMo,i(Eo)* 

0.383- 

a 

2.61a 


r£o,i(Ho)t 

0.610- 

a 

1.64a 



0.289- 

a 

3.46a 



* See Fig. 1246. 
t See Fig. 124s. 
t See Fig. 124a. 
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half cycles of field variation along a radial component between the center and the 
walls. Waves in circular guides are also sometimes denoted by single subscripts, 
as ^ 0 , etc., types, as shown in Fig. 124. 

The properties of the first three modes of Fig. 124 are given in Table 7.^ 

Cvloff Frequency and Propertiee Related Thereto . — With any mode of wave-guide 
propagation, as the frequency is decreased, the longitudinal loops whether magnetic 
or electric become longer until at the cutoff fre- 
quency they become infinite in extent, and the 
phase velocity is infinite. As the frequency is 

increased the loops become smaller and their axial \ 

length approaches a half wave length as measured in 

free space. The distance between corresponding 

points on successive waves inside the guide is — S — rr^ 

always greater than the distance between corre- \^\ 

spending points of a plane wave in free space 

because the phase velocity is always greater than 

the velocity of light. Fig. 125.— Diagram illus- 

The relation between the various factors, such trating notation in circular wave 
as frequency, wave length, and velocity, is shown in K'ddes. 

Fig. 126. From this it is seen that as the frequency decreases, t.c., as the wave 
length increases, both the phase velocity and the wave length in the guide increase to 
an infinite value at cutoff. This is a universal relation that holds for all modes and 
all shapes of guides. 

All wave guides act like high-pass filters, with the cutoff frequency det.ermined 
by the shape and size of the guide and by the mode of transmission. In Fig. 127 are 

shown the longest wave lengths pass- 
< 1 ^* ^ ed by the simplest modes of a square 

^ 1.0 — circular wave guide. In gen- 

o|^<| critical wave length is of the 

■'I =§,Q8 ord(?r of the cross-sectional dimension 

of the guide. 

square guide, the lowest 

£ ^ frequency mode has a critical wave 

^ ^ length that is twice the width of the 

guide. This particular mode is unique 

^ Y in that its critical wave length de- 

•"g S.Q2 \ pends only upon the width of the 

5 *2 J but not upon the guide height, 

*ts so that a rectangular guide of a given 

^ ^0 Q2 Q4 Q6 Q8 LO width has the same critical wave 

“ ^ Ratio of Cuf-ofF Frequency to Actual Fnequency,^ length for any height. For a square 


^50 Q2 Q4 Q6 Q8 LO wiQin nas me same critical wave 
“ J Ratioof Cut-off Frequency to Actual Fnequency,^ length for any height. For a square 

Ratio of Wavelength in Guide to Cut-off Wavelength,-^ guide, the TE i,i and TMi,i modes 

each have a critical wave length 
Fia. 12&—V8riation of phase yelcxnty to the diagonal of the square. 

frequency to actual frequency is varied. length for these 

modes depends upon both of the 
dimensions of the guide if the guide shape is rectangular. It will be noted that if 
the dimensions of a rectangular guide are suitably chosen in relation to wave length, 
only the TFJo.i mode of propagation is possible, and one is assured that the fields 
in the guide will correspond to those of a single pure mode. 


* From Chu, loe, eU. 
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Siniilar relations hold for the circular guide. Here the critical wave length 
depends upon the diameter and the mode of transmission. As frequency is increased 
from below the lowest cutoff frequency for a given circular guide, the guide will first 
pass only the cylindrical TEi^i mode, then also the circular magnetic mode TMo,t^ 
and finally the circular electric mode TEo,i» After that, higher order modes will 
be passed. 

Excitation of Wave^guide Modes . — ^Each wave-guide mode must be excited in a 
different way. The guide can be thought of as a region of space into which energy 

is radiated from the coupling or 
exciting circuit. Just as waves can 
be set up in space by straight wires 
and loops, so can the wave-guide 
modes be excited by electric probes 
and loops. 

'Fhe location of an exciting probe 
or loop must bear a definite relation 
to the fields in the guide correspond- 
ing to the desired transmission mode. 
For instance, if the transmission 
mode has an axial component of 
electric field and if its magnetic flux 
lines are transverse closed loops, then it can be excited cither by an antenna probe 
that produces an axial component electrical field or by a loop placed so that it pro- 
duces a magnetic field in the proper direction. In general, any mode can by excited 
either by a suitable antenna probe (or dipole) or by a suitable current loop. 

Excitation of various transmission modes in a rectangular wave guide by means 
of antenna probes is shown in Fig. 128.^ Corresponding arrangements for circular 
guides are shown in Fig. 129.* In all cases the probe creates an electric or magnetic 
field of the proper orientation. 

Unless the dimensions of the guide ^.re such that only one transmission mode can 
exist, any excitation device will set up several modes simultaneously, though the 
desired mode is usually strongest. When this is the case the wave may be purified 
by inserting grids or wires that will short out the electric field of the undesired 
mode. 

The pickup device at the end of a wave guide is of the same form as the exciting 
device. It is rather difficult to terminate a wave guide so that there will be no 
reflections from the load end, unless the termination has both a reactive and a resistive 
adjustment. 

Attenuation in Wave Guides. — Hollow-pipe guides have attenuation characteristics 
that are similar to those of conventional high-pass filters in which the electrical 
elements are lumped rather than distributed. The chief features of the attenuation 
characteristics of high-pass filters are that there is a high attenuation in the attenua- 
tion band (i.e., for all frequencies below cutoff) and a low but finite attenuation in the 
pass band (t.e., for frequencies above cutoff). The nature of the attenuation in the 
attenuation and pass bands is different. At frequencies below the cutoff frequency, 
power is rejected at the source because the guide dimensions and frequency do not 
permit the existence of the type of waves that transmit power. In this region the 
attenuation is so high that no effective transmission of power is possible over any 
appreciable distances. 


TEok, 

TE|,, 

TM,., 



T 

} 

a 

1 

1 

JL 


? Cl 


V2"a 


TEi. 

TMc 

TEo 


0 

Xo»l.75d 
*^Ao«l.3/ol 
, A»«Q62d 


Fig. 127.'— Diagram illustrating relative 
length of waves corresponding to cutoff fre- 
quency for the three simplest modes of propaga- 
tion in square and circular wave guides. 


1 From Chu and Barrow, loc. eU. 

* From Southworth, loc. eit., and Chu, loe, cil. 
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In the pass band, aa frequency increases, the attenuation of a wave guide first 
decreases from a very large value (theoretically infinite at cutoff), then levels off at 
some low but finite value, and then increases as shown in Fig. 130.^ This is the result 
of two opposing factors that take place as the frequency increases. First, the field 
configurations become more favorable for keeping the losses low, and, second, the 
skin effect becomes greater as the frequency is raised. This variation of attenuation 
with frequency is found in all shapes of guides and all modes with the single exception 
of the cylindrical TEo,i mode, for which the attenuation decreases without limit as 
the frequency increases.* 



Fio. 130. — Attenuation of different types of waves in a 5-inch copper cylindrical wave 
guide for various frequencies. 


Formulas for the attenuation of the various basic modes in cylindrical and square 
guides are given in Table 8.* llesults calculated for a circular copper guide 5 inches 
in diameter are given in Fig. 130. Examination of Tables 8 and 9 and Pig. 130 shows 
that in all cases except that of the TE o.i mode, the attenuation decreases from a very 
high value at cutoff, reac^hes a minimum at from about 2 to 3 times the cutoff fre- 
quency, and then increases with frequency, finaDy increasing with the square root of 
frequency at very high frequencies. The minimum is quite broad, and the minimum 
attenuation low. Thus in Pig. 130 there is a baqd of frequencies several thousand 
megacycles wide in which the attenuation varies only 1 db, though it takes a very 
high frequency or a very large guide to realize this property. 


‘ From Bouthworth, loc. cU. 

s No experimental confirmation of this property, or even of the existence of the TEo.t mode, has been 
published. In fact, Chu, loe, cit., and Chu and Barrow, loc. cit., question the stability of this mode. 

* These results are from Chu and Chu and Barrow, loc. cit., and Carson, Mead, and Schclkunoff, 
loc. cit. 

An alternative method of calculating the attenuation in a rectangular guide, based upon waves being 
wflected hack and forth between the walls of the guide, is given by John Kemp, Electromagnetic Waves 
in Metjil Tubes of Rectangular Cross Section, Jour. Vol. 88, Pt. Ill, p. 213, September. 1941. 

See also a discussion of this by G. W. O. Howe, Wirdect Eng., Vol. 19, p. 93, March, 1942. 
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Table 8. — Wave-guide Attenuation Fokmulas for Air Dielectric Inside 

Guide 

Notation 

r "■ guide radius (of circular guide), cm. 
a « length of side of square guide, cm. 

/ » actual frequency, cycles. 

/o cutoff frequency, cycles. 

n> a constant depending on guide walls, and given at end of table. 


TMo,i iEo) mode: 


TMui (El) mode: 


TE 0,2 (//o) mode: 


TEui (Hi) mode: 


Circular Guide 


0.4378j i: 

rh 


. a)’ 


0.5520^1 (Jd 


' db per mile 


H 




0.55201 ^ 


. 0 


’ db per mile 


H 


vay- 


db per mile 


0.3824A^ 


w 2^48 V/o^ ^ 


7'Ao,i.mode: 


TEi,i 




TMi^i 


va7‘-‘ 

Square Guide 

iOTior 

vay-' 

1.18ftgi (^) 

■ VOO’- 


db per mile 


db per mile 


db per mile 


Copper 

Aluminum 

Lead 

Iron (m « 100). 


236.5 

313.6 
821.3 

5,696 


Value of Ki 
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The minimum attenuation associated with a particular mode is given by the 
relation 

For circular guide: 

Minimum attenuation *= db per mile (149a) 

For square guide: 

Minimum attenuation =* db per mile (1496) 


where 7^2 is a constant depending on the mode of propagation as given in Table 9 
and r and a have the same incaningH as in Table 8. The ratio of the frequency corre- 
sponding to minimum attenuation to the cutoff frequency is given in Table 9. 


Table 9. — Attenuation PaoPEiiriEs of Square and Circular Guides 

Circular Guide 


Mode 

f Frequency of 'N 

\ minimum attenuation } 
Cutoff frequency 

1 Minimum attenu- 
' ation, relative 
value 

K, 

(copper) 

TEui 

3.150 

1.00 

170 

TMo,i 

1.732 

2.00 

340 

TMui 

1.732 

2.53 

430 


Square Guide 


TE,.i 

2.960 

1.8()7 

265.5 

TEi.i 

2.438 

3.967 

562.6 

TMj,\ 

1,732 

3.20 

453.3 


Examination of the foroRoing shows that for a given periphery, the TEu, mode 
in the circular guide has the lowest possible attenuation. In all cases the attenuation 
for a cylindrical guide is less than that for the corresponding mode in a square guide 
of the some guide periphery. The lowest attenuation that can be obtained from a 
rectangular inode for a given guide periphery occurs for the TEo.i mode of Pig. 122 
when the ratio of width to height is 1.18, though for this condition the attenuation 
is only a few per cent lower than for a guide of square cross section of the same periph- 
ery excited in the same inode. 


M. Cavity Resonators ^Any closed surface having conducting walls can support 
oscillating electromagnetic fields within it, and possesses certain resonant frequencies 
when excited by electrical oscillations. Resonators of this tyiie are commonly termed 
mmty resonalors or rhunihatrons, and find extensive use as resonant circuits at extremely 
high frequencies. Por such use cavity resonators h'nvo the advantages of simplicity, 
relatively large physical size, high Q, and very high shunt impedances. At wave 
leiigihs well below one meter cavity resonators become vastly superior to the corre- 
sixmdmg resonators with lumped circuit constants, and arc fully as desirable— if not 
more so— ns resonant concentric lines for such frequencies. 

Type* of Cavity Revomtorv and Modes of Oscillation .— cavity resonators 
can be conveniently divided into two types. The first of these is the nonreentrant 


Jow.'xUMrVd. rp-'esToa^r WM * IJ!; O' 

Resonttiors, Jour, Applied Phya,, Vo? Osoaiationsin 
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type, which in idealized form is typified by the cylinder, prism, sphere, ellipsoid, etc., 
aa shown in Pigs. 131a to 131d. The second type is illustrated in Figs. 13l€ to 13y 
in various forms, some idealized and some practical, and is characterized by having a 
reentrant portion or portions. ^ 

The fields corresponding to the normal or fundamental mode of operation erf 
typical cavity resonators are shown in Fig. 131. In the case of a cylindrical resonator, 
the oscillations can be described crudely as involving electric charges or currents that 
flow up and down the sides of the cylinder and charge the electrostatic capacity 




Mognefic 
Md 


Ekcfrtc fiefd 



(b) Cylinder 


Magnefic 

field 


For square />r/jmo*b 
(c) Prism 



''"Bleclric 
field 

X'^“‘Magneiic 
field 




A 

(d) Ellipsoid 


fe) Sphere with re- 
entrant cones 
(idealized) 

A 


A 

(h) Doughnut 
type 



'Linear 
(i) Reentrant type 


(t) Sphere with re- 
entront cones 
cut off ot tips 
Eleclrk field 

f — Magnefic 

ho 

^ Assumed disfribufhn 
y of magnefic flux 

'Inversely proporfionoi 
fo disfance from axis 



(j) Reentrant type cor- 

respom 

upper I 


responding to the 
half of i 


Fiq. 131. — Examples of cavity resonators. All these resonators except the prism are 
shown as cross sections of a fiRure of revolution. The flux distributions shown for certain 
of the resonators correspond to the distributions with the normal or fundamental mode of 
operation. 


formed by the top and bottom ends of the cylinder. The sphere is analogous. With 
resonators of the reentrant type operating as in Figs. 1316 to 13 It, the electric field 
is concentrated largely in the region of the reentrant portions, with most of the 
magnetic flux existing in the remaining regions and encircling the reentrant portions 
as shown. Because the electric and magnetic fields tend to concentrate in different 
parts of the reentrant-type cavity resonator, such a resonator is much more closely 
related to a circuit with lumped constants than the other forms of cavity resonators. 

Higher order modes of many varieties can exist in cavity resonators. These 
correspond in the case of cylindrical and prism types of cavity resonators to the 

^ * Charaoteriatios of resonators of the reentrant type are discussed by W. W. Hansen and R. D, 
^htmyer, On Resonators Suitable for Klystron Oscillators, Jour. Applied Pftys., Vol. 10, p. ISO, Marqhi 
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higher order modes that can exist in circular and rectangular wave guides, while in 
the case of reentrant resonators they correspond to the higher order modes of propa- 
gation that can exist in concentric transmission lines when the conductor spacing is 
of the order of a half wave length or more.^ Typical examples are shown in Fig. 132. 
Higher order modes correspond to a higher resonant frequency than the fundamental 
mode. Other properties of the resonator, such as the Q and shunt impedance, also 
depend upon the mode, and may bo either greater or less than for the fundamental 
mode, according to circumstances. In particular, certain types of higher order modes 
have very low losses and give unusually high Q and shunt impedance. The examples 
of Fig. 132 are of this type. Here the fact that tlic magnetic flux density adjacent 
to the walls of the cylinder is less than for fundamental operation causes the current 
flowing in the walls to be small, with correspondingly lower losses and higher Q. In 
spite of such possible advantages obtained from higher mode operation, cavity 




Fia. 132. — Examples of second-order mode in splmrictal and cylindrical cavity resonators, 
showing held configurations and flux distributions. 


resonators arc ordinarily operated in the normal or fundamental mode. This is 
because in the region where higher modes are possible, the frequency separation 
between different modes is relatively small, and there are even certain conditions 
under which the cavity resonator can be simultaneously resonant to more than one 
mode. Under these circumstances there is always the possibility that the resonator 
will be excited in undesired ways. 

Resoruint Frequency of Cavity Resonators . — ^The resonant frequency of a cavity 
resonator corresponds to a possible solution of MaxwelFs equations for the electric 
and magnetic fields within the resonator, which will also satisfy the boundary con- 
ditions. The calculation of resonant frequency (or wave length) can be carried out 
exactly for geometrical shapes such as spheres, cylinders, prisms, and for certain 
idealized cases involving reentrant sec^tions. Approximate solutions have been 
derived for certain other cases. 

Formulas giving the wave length at resonam*-e for the fundamental mode, for 
various simple geometrical shapes, are given in Table 10, Fig. 133, and Eqs. (150) 
and (151). This resonant wave length is proportional to the size of the resonator; 
i.€., if all dimensions are doubh'd, the wave length corresponding to resonance will 
likewise be doubled. This fact simplifies the construction of resonators of shapes 
that cannot be calculated. To obtain a resonator operating exactly at a desired 
frequency, one first constructs a resonator of convenient size and of the desired 


' See Hansen, loc. cit. An extensive discussion of certain types of higlier modes is given by W. L. 
Barrow and W. W. Mieher, Natural Oscillations of Electrical Cavity Resonators, Proe. I.R.S. Vol. 28 
p. 184, April, 1840. 
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proportions. The resulting resonant frequency is then measured. The ratio of this 
wave length to the desired resonant wave length gives a scale factor that is applied 
to every dimension of the final resonator to obtain the dimensions of the resonator 
giving the desired wave length. 

With cylinders the resonant wave length is determined only by the diameter, and 
Is not affected by the height. Similarly, the height has no effect in the case of the 
prism. A sphere with reentrant cones (Fig. 131c) has a wave length independent of 
the cone scmiaiigle and only mofleratcly greater than for the same sphere without 
reentrant cones. These relations apply to fundamental modes. 

The resonant frequency of resonators such as illustrated in Figs. 131^ to 131jf, 
which have a largo lumped capacity, can be calculated crudely on the assumption of 
lumped constants; i.e.y one determines the capacity between the flat surfaces A A, 



Fio. 1.33. — Curve giving wave length of ellipsoid-hyperboloid resonators of the type 
shown in Fig. 131(7 for difforoiit values of the shape factor ao. The little drawings show 
resonator cross sections corresponding to different values of tro, and are so scaled that all 
give the same wave length. Only the upper half of the drawing corresponding to vo ~ 0,1 


is shown. 


and assumes that this tunes a lumped inductance corresponding to that of a one-tum 
toroidal coil, having a cross section such as indicated by the shading in Fig. 131^. 
For the reentrant resonator of Figs. J3U' and 131y this loads to the relation^ 


Wave length in ora f _ j 

for resonance > ' 


(150) 

Similarly, for Fig. 131 



Wave length in cm 1 _ 2,r kirr^R i 
for resonance j f d V 


(161) 


The notation is as shown in Fig. 131 (dimensions in cm). Results calculated by 
Kqs. (160) and (161) always give a wave length less than the correct value. The 
error depends upon the extent to which the electric field is concentrated in the narrow 
gap, i.e.y upon the smallness of the dimension d. The factor by which Eq. (160) 
must be multiplied to obtain the correct wave length is commonly of the order of 
1.25 to 1.75. 


* A more accurate determination can be made for this case by methods described by W. W. Hansen, 
On the Resonant Frequency of Closed Concentric Lines, Jour. Applied Phye., Vol. 10, No. 1, January* 
1039. 
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The resonant frequency of a cavity resonator can be changed by altering the 
mechanical dimensions, by coupling reactance into the resonator, or by means of a 
copper paddle. Small changes in mechanical dimensions can be achieved by flexing 
walls, while large changes require some type of sliding member. The resonant fre- 
quency of the reentrant type of resonator is particularly sensitive to the gap between 
the reentrant portions, especially if this gap is small. Reactance can be coupled 
into the resonator by coupling loops or probes in the manner discussed below, and 
affects the resonant frequency. A copper paddle placed inside the resonator in such 
a manner as to intercept some of the flux lines corresponding to the normal distribution 
will raise the resonant frequency. Rotation of the paddle will vary this effect and 
so can be used to adjust the resonant frequency, exactly as a copper paddle can be 
used to produce small variations in the inductance of a coil. 

Q of Cavity Resonators , — The Q of a cavity resonator has the same significance as 
for an ordinary resonant circuit, and can be defined on the basis that Q is a quantity 
such that when the response has dropped to 70.7 per cent of the response at resonance, 
the cycles off resonance is the resonant frequency divided by 2Q. In the case of 
cavity resonators, it is also convenient to think of Q as expressing the ratio of the 
energy stored in the fields of the resonator to the energy lost per cycle, according to 
the relation 


Q « 2ir stored 

^ energy lost per cycle 


(162) 


in terms of the magnetic field H within the resonator, this is 


2 V2 dv 
6 /J^*ldo| 


(163) 


where H « m agnet ic intensity. 

5 «as \/ p/ir«. 

p « resistivity in abohms (emu) per cm cube (for copper p *=* 1,724 abohms 
per cm cube). 

« « 2ir times frequency. 

The integral of the numerator is evaluated throughout the volume v of the resonator, 
and the integral of the denominator is taken over the area a of the inner surface of the 
resonator. 

The Q of a resonator of any shape can be evaluated with the aid of Eq. (153) for 
any mode of oscillation provided that the distribution of magnetic flux is known. In 
simple geometrical shapes, such as spheres and cylinders, the flux distribution may 
be expressed analyticaUy. The indicated integrations can then be carried out without 
particular difficulty, and exact formulas for Q are obtained. In other cases it is 
necessary to assume an approximate distribution of flux, and then to carry out the 
integrations either analytically or graphically as the occasion permits. The value 
of Q obtained in this way will not be exactly correct, but the error is small even if the 
assumed flux distribution differs appreciably from that actually present. This is 
because the flux appears both in the numerator and denominator of Eq. (153). 

An important implication of Eq. (162) is that to obtain high Q, the resonator 
should have a large ratio of volume to surface area. The physical reason for this is 
apparent when it is realized that energy is stored in the volume of the resonator, 
whereas all the energy lost is lost at the walls. As a consequence, resonators such as 
spheres, cylinders, and prisms can in general be expected to have higher Q than the 
correspon^ng resonators with reentrant sections. The loss in Q resulting from 
reentrant sections is not excessive, however, unless the reentrant portions become 
very sharp spines. With resonators of the same proportions but different size, 
Eq. (152) shows that the Q*a will be proportional to the square root of the wave length. 
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Table 11. — Typical Cavity Resonatob Properties 
Copper walls — X *= 40 cm* 


Type of resonator 

Physical size 

Q 

Shunt 

resistance, 

megohms 

^here 

a « 17.5 cm 

53,000 

4.2 

Cfylinder (diameter *» height; z « a). . 

a = 15.3 cm 

48,800 

6.1 

Sphere with reentrant cones (Bo 34°) 

a » 10 cm 

18,200 

3.5 

Reentrant type (Fig. 13U): 




- - 3.33 
a 

Zo ~ 2.8 cm'l 




a 2 . 8 cm Vapprox. 

10,200 

0.66 

— = 1.20 
a 

b = 3 . 9 cm j 




* For other values of X, the diinenMiona arc proportional to X, while Q and shunt resistance vary as 
X^^ 


Values of Q for a number of types of resonators can be obtained from Table 10, 
Figs. 134 and 135. In the case of a sphere with reentrant cones (Pig. 131c) the Q 
passes through a broad maximum when the half angle of the cone is 34®. The Q of 
the ellipsoid-hyperboloid cavity resonator of Fig. 131/ is substantially the same as 
that of a sphere having the diameter 2rco, provided that the distance a between the 
focuses of the (ellipse is somewhat greater than the diameter. When the reverse is 
the case, the Q drops to about one-third that of the corresponding sphere. 



00 , Degrees 

Fjc3. 134. — Graph showing varia- 
tion in Q for the resonator of Fig. 1,31c 
with the angle Bn. The notation is the 
same as used in Table 10 and Fig. 131c. 



Ftg. 135. — Curve giving Q of 
ellipsoid-hyperboloid typo of cavity 
resonator shown in Figs. 131gF and 133. 
The notation is as in Fig. 133 and 
Table 10. 


I'ypieal values of Q obtainjidJe in practical cavity resonators arc given in Table 11, 
and are extremely high compared with those encountered with ordinary resonant 
circMiits. 

Shunt I mpedance of Cavity Resonators . — ^The shunt impedance of a cavity resonator 
such as those of Fig. 131 can be defined as the square of the line integral of voltage 
along a path such as A A , divided by the power loss in the resonator. This impedance 
corre sponds to the parallel resonant impedance of a tuned circuit, and at resonance 
becomes a resistance termed the shunt resistance of the resonator. 
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The shunt impedance of a number of types of cavity resonators can be calculated 
with the aid of Table 10 or Figs. 136 and 137. The values obtainable dre very large, 
as seen from typical results given in Table 11. 

The shunt resistance obtainable with cavity resonators of the reentrant type is 
less than without reentrants. However, this impedance is developed across a much 
shorter distance in the reentrant case; so the reentrant type of cavity resonator gives 
a much greater shunt impedance in proportionUo distance across which the impedance 



Fig. 136. — Variation of shunt imped- 
ance R of spherical resonator with 
reentrant cone (Fig. 13 Ic) as a function 
of the somian^e B of the cones (for 
notation see Fig. 131e and Table 10). 



Fig. 137. — Curve giving shunt re- 
sistanco for ellipsoid-hyperboloid reson- 
ators of the type shown in Fig. 131fy for 
the various shapes shown in Fig. 133 
(for notation see Fig. 13l£y and Table 10). 
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is developed. This is of importance when the resonator is associated with an electron 
beam, since it gives a high impedance across a distance small enough to correspond 
to a very short transit time for electrons. 

Coupling to CavUy fiesonators.— Coupling to a cavity resonator may be achieved 
by means of electron beams, by coupling loops, or coupling electrodes. Coupling 
by means of an electron beam can be accomplished by passing the beam through 
the r'cBonator, as indicated in Fig. 138. In 
such an arrangement, it is necessary that the 
transit time required by the electrons to pass 
through the resonator be small compared with 
the time of a cycle. This in general requires 
the use of resonators of the reentrant type, 
in order to keep down the distance that the 
electrons must travel within the resonator. 

If the electrons in such a beam pass through 
the resonator in the form of bunches, one to 
each cycle, then the resonator will be excited 
by the beam, and if the resonator proi)ortions 
are such that the resonant frequency approxi- 
mates the frequency of the bunches, then a it 

osciUations of large ampUtude wiU be buUt up in the cavity. On the other hand, if 
the resonator is excited by some external source of energy, and a continuous ste^ 
of electrons is passed through the resonator, then the emerging dectrons wiU be 
alternately accelerated and slowed down by the oscillatioiw witto the resonator. 

Magnetic coupling to a cavity resonator can be obtained by means of a small 
coupling loop so oriented as to inclose magnetic flux lines corresponding to the desired 
mo^ of operation. A cuirent passed through such a loop will then excite osciUaUons 


Fig. 138. — Cavity resonator of the 
type shown in Fig. 131i coupled to an 
electron beam that passes through the 
resonator. 
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of this mode, while conversely oscillation existing in the resonator will induce a voltage 
in such a coupling loop. 

The combination of coupling loop and cavity resonator is equivalent to the 
ordinary coupled circuit of Fig. 130. The impedance that the cavity resonator 
couples into the loop (t.e., the equivalent impedance that can be considered as in 




loop of 



(a) Cylindrical resonator with 
coupling loop 


Cb) Equivalent coupled 
circuit 


Fig. 139. — Cylindrical resonator with coupling loop, together with equivalent coupled 

circuit. 

series with Li) is given in Table 10 for the case of a cylinder, square prism, and sphere, 
on the assumption that the coupling loop is placed close to the outer edge where the 
magnetic flux density is maximum. The ratio between the impedance coupled into 
the loop and the shunt resistance of a cavity resonator is roughly equal to the square 
of the ratio (loop area) /(half the cross-sectional area of the resonator). This rule 



E/tctric field of be used to estimate the size of coupling 

desired osaVah'on loop that will be required in resonators of types 

other than those given in Table 10. These 
relations assume that the loop is oriented so 
that its area is in the most favorable position 
„ . .. for inclosing magnetic flux. The magnitude of 

'produced coupling can be readily changed by simply 
^iageon^ rotating the loop, the coupling reducing to zero 
probe when the plane of the loop is parallel to the 

magnetic flux. 

Cavity resonator excitation by means of an 
electrode is illustrated in Fig. 140. Here there 
is a component of electric field produced by the 
Concerdr/c fine presence of the electrode (or probe) that is in 

Fig. 140.—Cylindrical resonator the same direction as the electric field of the 

oscillation in the resonator. Under 

of desired oscillation and fields pro- i. i , 

duced by the probe. It wiU be conditions a voltage applied to the elec- 

noted that the probe fields have a trode will excite oscillations in the resonator, 
component in the direction of the and conversely oscillations in the resonator 

SiiSiiuSthJir"” " «<;».»■>« t. ih. 

associated with the electrode. 

It is also possible to couple cavity resonators to wave guides. This is accomplished 

by arranging so that the wavesentering the cavity from the guide produces field within 
the cavity that corresponds to the desired mode of cavity-resonator operation. 

Coneiderations. A hole in a cavity resonator will cause energy to 
be radiated if ^illations exist inside the resonator, or, conversely, will cause oscilla- 
tions to be proceed within the resonator if oscillating fields external to the resonator 
are present. The loss of energy caused by radiation from holes is of particular impor- 
^ce under conditions where grids must be used in the sides of the resonator to allow 
for the entrance or exit of electron beams. The magnitude of energy loss thnm^ a 


Conce/ifric fine 
Fio. 140. — Cylindrical resonator 
with coupling probe, showing fields 
of desired oscillation and fields pro- 
duced by the probe. It will be 
noted that the probe fields have a 
component in the direction of the 
desired field, and therefore are 
capaUe of exciting them. 
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hole is proportional to the cube of the hole area (sixth power of the hole radius)* 
In the case of a square prism one has^ 


Q' 


stored inside resonator 
^ energy lost through hole per cycle 



where 2 is the area of the hole and a and so are the same as in Fig. 131e and Table 10. 
Note that Q* is the value of Q the resonator would have if there were no losses in the 
resonator other than the energy leaking out of the hole. It is easy to see that the 
losses from a hole will be quite negligible unless this hole is of relatively large size. 



Fig. 141. — Transition of a reentrant cavity resonator of the concentric-line type to a 
cavity resonator that is a cylinder. 

In designing a cavity resonator, it is desirable that all joints be parallel with the 
lines of current flow. Joints that must be traversed by currents can introduce large 
losses, because the currents that must be carried arc extremely high and even a very 
low resistance in the joint will seriously reduce the Q and shunt resistance of the 
resonator. 

The dividing line between resonant transmission lines and cavity resonators is not 
at all distinct. For example, one can consider a quarter-wave resonant concentric 
transmission line, as illustrated in Fig. 141,* as being a cavity resonator with a reen- 
trant section. Furthermore, by progressively shortening this reentrant section as 
shown in the figure, one finally ends up with a cylindrical cavity resonator. In a 
like manner, it is possible to show that a cavity resonator may be also viewed as a 
section of wave guide in which standing waves exist. 

1 See Hansen, loc. eit. 

* From Barrow and Mieher, loe. dL 



SECTION 4 

VACUUM TUBES AND ELECTRONICS^ 


LAWS OF ELECTRON BEHAVIOR 


1. Physical Properties of Electrons and Ions. — For purposes of radio engineering, 
the most fundamental particle is the electron. The electron is the smallest particle 
whose mass and charge have been determined. It is the particle that constitutes 
most of the current How encountered in vacuum tubes. It is the negative planetary 
particle of the hydrogen atom. 

Another fundamental particle is the proton. The proton is the positive nuclear 
particle of the hydrogen atom. It has the same magnitude of harge as the electron, 
but its charge is positive, when^as the charge of the electron is negative. The mass 
of the proton is roughly 1,800 tiirjcs that of the electron. 

Other charged particles called ions may exist. These are usually created from a 
normal atom or molecule by the addition or removal of one or more electrons or protons 
from its structure. The mass of such ions is always much greater than that of the 
electron, and their charge is an integral multiple of the charge of the electron and is 
not restricted to the negative sign. 

The principal properties of electrons and the commonest ions arc given in Table 1.* 


Tablk 1. — Physical Properties op Electrons and Ions 
("harge 

Electronic charge (e) 4.767 X statcoulomb 

1.590 X abcoulorab 
1.590 X 10“*^® coulomb 

Mass 

Mass of an electron* 9.008 Y 10' gram 

Mass of a proton 1.6608 X 10~*^ gram 

Mass of a hydrogen atom 1.6617 X 10“"*^ gram 

Mass of hypothetical atom of unit 

atomic weight (m) 1.649 X 10"**^ gram 

Ratios 

Charge to mass ot an electron*. , . . 1.769 X lO’^ abcoulombs per gram 

5.303 X 10^^ statcoulombs per gram 
, 1.769 X 10“ coulombs per gram 

Mass of hydrogem atom to that of 

electron*.... 1,848.0 

Atomic Weights 

Argon 39.94 

Helium 4.002 

Hydrogen j.0078 

Mercury 200.61 

Nitrogen 14.008 

Neon 20.183 

Oxygen 16.000 

Sodium 22.997 

* VuluoB from defloptinu meaauremeiits. SiK'ctroHcopic values differ by at most 0.1 i)er cent. 


of by the author'** asBociate. Dr. Karl Spangenberg. aRSOciate profemor 

of elet.trica! engineering at Stanford University. 

General Phyweal Constants, «ct. Vodon Phyi., Vol. 1. No. 1. p. 1, 
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8. Motioii of Sloctroni. Uniform Electrostatic Field , — ^The laws of motion of an 
{electron in a uniform electrostatic field are the same as those of a body falling freely 
under the infiuence of gravity. In the case of the electron the gravitational field is 
replaced by the factor eF/mj when the relations are expressed in electrostatic units^ 
where e is the charge of the electron, F is the constant gradient of potential, and m is 
the mass of the electron. 

The principal relations for the electron in a uniform electrostatic field are given 
below: 

Acceleration: 

bF 

d « JL cm per sec per sec (esu) (1) 


Velocity (starting from rest): 

eFt 

V =* — cm per sec 

m 

Distance traveled (starting from rest) : 

eFt* 


(esu) 


^ cm (esu) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

W 


where a *= electron acceleration, cm per sec per sec. 

V ss electron velocity, cm per sec. 
e = electron charge, statcoulombs. 
m » electron mass, grams. 

F * gradient of potential, statvolts per cm. 

E = potential, statvolts. 

8 — distance, cm. 
t - time, sec. 

In practical units the velocity acquired by an electron in falling through a given 
potential is 

V » 5.97 X 10^ V® cm per sec (5a) 

where the potential E is given in volts. 

Velocity is often expressed in terms of volts, the number of volts corresponding to 
a given velocity being given by Eq. (5a). Thus by a velocity of 1,000 volts is meant 
the velocity that an electron would acquire upon being accelerated through 1 ,000 volts. 
This is not quite correct dimensionally, since voltage to the first power is proportional 
to energy, but no confusion should result if the term velocity is associated with the 
voltage. 

Other ions follow the same law as do electrons, except that the scale factor is 
different because of the increased mass and in some cases also because of a different 
charge. The relation between velocity and potential for any ion is given by 

V * 5.97 X 10’ " — cm per sec (56) 

where m. is the mass of the electron, m the mass of the ion, and n the ratio of ion charge 
to electron charge. 

Relativity Corretdion for Velocity . — Equation (5) is valid until the velocity of the 
charged particle is no longer negligible compared with the velocity of light. Then 
a correction must be made for the relativistic change of mass. This change, and the 
resulting error in the velocity, is less than one per cent as long as the velocity of the 
particle is less than one-tenth of the velocity of light. The potential at whieh an 
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Elect ron Speed m Volts 

Fig. 1. — Relation between electron velocity and i>otential. 
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electron reaches this velocity is about 2,500 volts. If there were no chai^ge of mass, 
an electron would reach the velocity of light at about 250,000 volts. 

The change in mass of an electron with velocity is given by 


m * 



which for an electron, in terms of potential is 


( 6 ) 


m - ma(l + 1.94 X 10-*E) (7) 

where m is the mass in grams of the electron at velocity v or potential E, c is the velocity 
of light (3 X 10^° cm per sec), and E is the potential in volts 
The velocity corresponding to any potential is given by 

« - c "y/i - (1 ^ 

A plot of this equation is given in Fig. 1. 

Initial Velocity at an Angle to Gradient of Uniform Field . — ^If an electron traveling 
with an initial velocity is injected into a region of uniform field, the path of the electron 
in the field will be parabolic and will be like that of a projectile fired from a gun in a 
gravitational field. 



Fiq. 2. — Parabolic electron trajectory in a uniform electric field. 

Consider Fig. 2, which shows the path of an electron that is injected into the con- 
stant field between two electrodes. Here there is an initial component of velocity in 
the horizontal or x direction that is unaffected by the field, and that remains const/ant. 
The component of velocity in the vertical or y direction varies like that of a ball thrown 
vertically into the air. 

The equation of the parabolic trajectory followed is 

—FX^ , X 

^ * 4^0 sin* 6 ^ tan 0 

the origin being taken at the point where the electron enters the field. The compo- 
nents of velocity at any point are 


Vg » t;o sin 9 cm per sec 


( 10 ) 
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The angle that the instantaneous velocity makes with the horizontal at any point is 
given by 


tan a 


-xF 1 

2Eq sin® B tan B 


( 12 ) 


The maximum height to which the electron will rise, and the x component correspond* 
ing to this position, are 

E cos® B 

Vtn p 

2E sin B cos B 

Xtn = p 

The initial components of velocity are 

»*=•%/ Ee sin® B 
Vy - \^Ee cos* B 

In the relations given above the symbols have the following significance; 

X = horizontal displacement of electron, cm. 
y = vertical displacement of electron, cm. 

F = gradient of potential, statvolts per cm. 

B * angle that direction of original electron velocity makes with gradient 
(see Fig. 2). 

Vx = horizontal velocity component of election, cm per sec. 

Vy as vertical velocity component of electron, cm per sec, 

Vo = original velocity of electron, cm per sec. 

Eo - potential at point where electron enters field, statvolts. 
a = slope angle of parabolic path with horizontal at any point along electron 
trajectory. 

e = electron charge, statcoulombs. 

Elpclron in a Uniform Magnetic Field . — An 
electron moving at right angles to a uniform 
magnetic field experiences an instantaneous force 
whose direction is mutually perpendicular to the 
field and the electron velocity. This is because 
the electron in motion constitutes an electric 
current and as such is subject to the sidewise 
force that is experienced by a conductor in a 
magnetic field. The sidewise force changes the 
direction but not the magnitude of the velocity, 
with the result that the electron moves in a 
circular path such that the magnetic force balances 
the centrifugal force of the circular motion. The 
geometrical relation between velocity, field, and 
force is shown in Fig. 3. The force developed is 
always at right angles to Imth the velocity and the 
field. 

Ihe expression for the radius of the circular path obtained by equating the magnetic 
and centrifugal force is 



Fig. 3. — Direction of force on 
an electron relative to tut* mag- 
netic field and the direction of 
velocity. 


(16) 

(16) 


(13) 

(14) 
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where r « radius of circular path, cm. 
e » electron charge, abcoulombs. 
mt » electron mass, grams, 
t; ~ electron velocity, cm per sec. 

B » magnetic field, lines per sq cm. 

Expressing this in practical units and introducing the expression for velocity in terms 
of the square root of potential: 


r 


3.87 y/E 
B 


cm 


(18) 


where E is the electron velocity expressed in volts. The radius of the circular path 
is seen to be proportional to the square root of potential and inversely proportional to 



I 10 100 1000 IQOOO 

B Lines per Sq. Cm. 


Fig. 4. — Curves of radius of circular electron path in a uniform magnetic field. 


the magnetic field strength. The relation between the factors is given by the curve 
of Fig. 4. 

If the particle is not an electron but an ion of mass m and with n times the charge 
of an electron, then the result of Eq. (18) must be multiplied by the factor 

The time re(|iiircd for the electron to make a complete circle, t.c., the period, do€» 
not depend upon the? voltage at which tJie electron is injected into the magnetic field. 
This is because the radius, and hence the circumference, of the circle is proportional 
to the velocity, thus making the perhxl independent of either. The period T is given 
by 


T 


~ seconds (emu) 
e o 


(19) 
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In practical units this becomes 

y_a865^^dB 


( 20 ) 


The value of the period can be obtained from the curves of Fig. 4 by observing that the 
period in microseconds is the same as the radius in cm when the potential is 0.01122 
volts. 

For particles of mass m, having n times the charge of the electron, the value of 
Eq. (20) must be multiplied by the factor (m/w«n). 

Electron at an Angle with a Uniform Magnetic Field . — If an electron is injected 
into a magnetic field at an angle with the field, the initial velocity can always be 
resolved into components parallel and perpendicular to the field. The component 
parallel to the magnetic field experiences no force due to the field and so is imchanged 
in either magnitude or diiection. The component normal to the field is subject 
to a constant sidewise force and so undei^oes the same change in direction as that 
described above, giving rise to a circular component of motion. The combination of 
the circular and linear motion gives rise to a helical path. The equations given above 
arc directly applicable to the circular component of motion if for the velocity there 
be substituted the normal component of velocity. 

The radius of the helix is given by 


3.37 \/E sin B 
cm 


( 21 ) 


where B is the angle that the initial velocity makes with the field, E is the velocity 
in volts, and B is the strength of the magnetic field in lines per sq cm. 

The pitch p of the helix is given by 


21.2 -\/S cos B 
p = ^ cm 


( 22 ) 


All the preceding remarks have assumed a uniform magnetic field. When the 
field is strong enough and the electron velocity low enough then the electron will 
move in a tightly wound helix that will follow magnetic flux lines even though these 
be slightly curved. Use is made of this property in the Orthicon television pickup 
tube. 

3. Emission. > — ^The emission of electrons from metals can occur in several ways. 
If a metal is heated to a sufficiently high temperature emission will occur. This is 
known as primary or thermionic emission. Secondary omission is that which occurs 
when high-velocity electrons or ions strike a metal and knock out other electrons. 
Emission may also occur when light rays strike a material and give up energy that 
liberates electrons; this is known as photoemission. Thermionic and secondary 
emission are of most importance in ordinary vacuum tubes, and these types of emission 
will be the subject of this section. 

Theory of Emission . — In any conductor then* arc a large number of free electrons 
moving around with vfi,j;k)us velocities. As the temperature of the conductor increases 
the average velocity of the free electrons increases. At the surface of the conductor 
there exists a restraint upon the movement of the electrons in the form of an electro- 
static gravitational force. W'ere it not for this all the electrons in the metal would 
soon escape. As it is, only those having enough energy to overcome the surface 
forces manage to get away. Ihe energy in electron volts that an electron must have 

* A ffood introductory aurvey to the eubject of therroionio emission is given by S. Dushman. Electron 
Emission, Eltc. Eng., Vol. 53, p. 1064. July, 1034. 
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before it can leave a metal is known as the work function of the metal. It would be 
expected that the emission of electrons would depend upon the temperature of the 
metal and the work function of the particular metal involved. This is found to be 
the case. 

A law giving the relation between emission current and temperature was first 
proposed by Richardson. ^ Later another emission equation was proposed by Dush- 
iTian.* Dushman’s equation is only slightly different from Richardson ’s^ but is 



Fio. 6. — Determination of emission equation constants. 

based upon better theoretical considerations and is now deemed to be the best expres- 
sion available. 

Diishman’s equation is 

— ho 

I = AT*€ T (23) 

whore I SB current, amperes per cm*. 

A SB 120.4 amperes per cm* deg*, a universal constant. 

T — absolute temperature, °K. 

6o * temperature equivalent of the work function. 

- 11,600 Eu>y 

Ew = work function of the metal, volts. 

The form of the emission equation is such that if the logarithm of //T* be plotted 
against 1/Ty a straight line results whose slope gives the quantity 6o, and whose 
intercept on the //T* axis gives the constant A. Such curves are shown in Pig. 5 

* 0. W. Richardnon, "EmisBion of Electricity from Hot Bodies, '* Longmans, New York, 1921. 

* S. Dushman, Thermionic Emission, R 0 O. Modern PhyO; V61. 2, No. 4, p. 382, October, 1930. This 
j'JiiJer gives a raview oi the subject up to its date, including extensive references. 
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and represent the most accurate known method of determining the emission con« 
stants. Examination of the lines in Fig. 5 shows considerable variation in the inter- 
cept, with the pure metals tending to have an intercept of about 1.78, corresponding 
to a value of A of 60, instead of an intercept of 2.08, corresponding to a value of A 
of 120.4. Since the actually observed values of the constant A range from higher to 
lower than the theoretical value, an explanation of the effect must be found elsewhere 
than in incorrectness of the theory. It has been suggested that the observed value 
of the constant A of 60, which is about half of the theoretically predicted value of 
120.4, is due to a temperature variation of the work function. A decrease in the work 
function of 6 parts per 100,000 per degree would effect the observed change. 

Emissum of Pure MetxiU . — Pure metals follow the form of the Dushman equation, 
as indicated by the straight-line nature of the curves of Fig. 6. The constants of the 
commonest pure metals as determined from emission measurements are given in 
Table 2. The next to last column of this table gives the current per square centi- 
meter emission at the absolute temperature given in the last column. 


Table 2. — Emission of Pure Metals 


Metal 

ill 

bo X 10-<, 
°K 

Atr, 

volts 

amperes 

cm* 

T, ‘‘K 

Cs 

162 

2.10 

1.81 

2.5 X 10““ 

500 

Mo 

60.2 

5.09 

4.38 

2.34 X 10“* 

2,000 

1,600 

Pt 

1.7 X 10< 

7.25 

6.27 

9.2 X 10“'" 

Ta 

60.2 

4.72 

4.07 

1.38 X 10“* 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1 1,600 

W 

60.2 

5.24 

4.52 

1.0 X 10“» 

Th 

60,2 

3.89 

3.35 

4.3 X 10“» 

Zr 

330 

4.79 

4.13 

8.5 X lO-^' 



Because of their relatively low emission, pure metals are not used much, tung- 
sten being the only pure-metal emitter of practical importance. Extensive data 
on the emission properties of pure tungsten have been collected, largely by Langmuir.^ 
The emission constant of platinum, as reported by various investigators, shows great 
variation. Most recently reported values give a smaller value of A than indicated in 
Table 2. The variation is probably due to the difficulty of obtaining a clean surface 
free from occluded oxygen. 

The only metal other than tungsten that has possibilities as a practical emitter 
is tantalum. Although tantalum cannot be made as hot as tungsten because its 
melting temperature is 3300°K, compared with 3655 “K for tungsten, its work func- 
tion is sufficiently lower, so that at any temperature less than 2500°K, its emission is 
at least 10 times that from tungsten. A disadvantage of tantalum is that it is easily 
contaminated by residual gases, which form oxides that greatly reduce the emission. 

Emission of Thoriated Tungsten . — ^There are many metals that have a higher 
emission than tungsten, but it is not possible to take advantage of this by using the 
metals in the pure form, because most of them melt at a relatively low temperature. 
It is, however, possible to coat tungsten with a thin layer of other metals and thus 


* Well summarized by E. L. Chaffee, “ Theory of Thermionic Vacuum Tubes,*’ pp. 96-102, McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1933. See also I. Langmuir, The Characteristics of Tungsten Filaments as Functions 
of Temperature, Phya. Rev., Vol. 7, p. 302; C. Davisson and L. H. Gcrmer, The Thermionic Work 
lun^ion of Tungsten, Phya. Ret., Vol. 20, p. 300, April. 1922; S. Dushman, H. N. Rowe, J. W. Ewald, 
and C. A. Kidner, Electron Emission from Tungsten, Molybdenum, and Tantalum, Phya. Rev., '^ol. 215, 
p. 338, March, 1925; W. E. Forsythe and A. G. Worthing, The Properties of Tungsten and the Charac- 
te^dsticB of Tungsten Lamps, Aatrophya. Jour., Vd. 61, p. 146, 1926. 
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take advantage of the high melting temperature of tungsten and the high emission 
of the other metals. It has been discovered that thorium on txmgsten gives the 
highest emission of any practical combination of this character.* The layers of 
thorium resulting from the formation procedure are molecular in thickness. 

Thoriated tungsten emitters arc formed by using tungsten wire that has from 1 
to 2 per cent of thorium oxide mixed with it. The filament is placed in tubes in the 
usual way, and the tubes are degassed and baked out. It is then necessary to activate 
the filament to obtain the high emission. The activation procedure consists of 
several steps. First, the filament is heated to a high temperature just short of the 
melting temperature, such as 2800°K. This does two things: it cleans the tungsten 
and reduces the thorium oxide to metallic thorium. Such thorium as finds its way 
to the surface is immediately vaporized at this temperature. Second, the filament is 
maintained at 2100®K for a considerable time. At this temperature there is a com- 
bination action of diffusion of metallic thorium to the surface and an evaporation 
of some of this. The purpose of this step in the procedure is to accumulate as thick a 
layer of thorium as possible at the surface. The amount of thorium that gathers on 
the surface depends upon the relative rates of diffusion and evaporation. At 2100°K 
there is a pronounced maximum in the emission of thoriated filaments, indicating 
that at this temperature there exists the best combination of diffusion and evaporation 
possible for accumulating thorium on the surface. Third, the filament temperature 
is reduced to 1600°K, and some napthalene, acetylene, or other hydrocarbon gas is 
admitted. This causes a layer of tungsten carbide to form on the surface of the 
filament. Although this ‘^carbonizing*' reduces the emission somewhat, it is found 
that the presence of the layer reduces the subsequent evaporation of thorium by a 
factor of six. Fourth, the filament temperature is set to 1800 to 2000°K for normal 
operation. 

Several inl/Oresting and remarkable properties of thoriated tungsten filaments 
should be pointed out. The thorium will adhere to the tungsten at temperatures 
considerably higher than that at which metallic thorium will evaporate. The work 
function of thoriated tungsten is lower than that of either tungsten or thorium alone. 
The approximate values of the work functions are 

l''ungsten 4.5 volts 

Thorium 3.4 volts 

Thoriated tungsten 2.6 volts 

I'he reduction of the work function is apparently due to the lowering of the electro- 
static surface gravitational forces by virtue of the existence of a double layer of charge 
caused by partially ionized electropositive metal on the surface. 

Emission of Oxide-coated Cathodes — ^The most efficient type of emitter is the 
oxide-coated cathode. It consists of a metallic base of some metal or alloy with a 
coating of the oxides of some of the alkaline-earth metals. 

The base metals, known as cores, upon which the oxide coating is formed may be of 
pure metal such as platinum. Better emission is, however, obtained with certain 
alloys such as platinum-iridium, nickel-platinum, and nickel-silicate. The best 
emission results from the use of an alloy of nickel, iron, cobalt, and titanium known 
as Konel metal. 

* I. Langmuir, Electron Emisaion from Thoriated Tungsten Filaments, Phya. Rev.^ Vol. 22, p. 367, 
October, 1923; S. Dushman and J. W. Ewald, Electronic Emission from Thoriated Tungsten, Phya* 
Pev., Vol. 29, p. 867, June, 1027; W. H. Brattain and J. A. Becker, Thermionic and Absorption Charac- 
teristics of Thorium on Tungsten, Phya. Rev., Vol. 4.3, p. 428, March, 1933. 

* See J. A. Becker, Thermionic Electron Emission, Bell Syatem Tech. Jour., Vol. 14, p. 41^, July. 
^036; also, Reo. Modern Phya., April, 1936; J. A. Becker and R. W. Sears, Phenomena in Oxillh-Wted 
Filaments, Pt. 11 , Origin of Enhanced Emission, Phya. Rev., Vol. 38, p. 2193, December, 1981 . 
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The best alkaline earths are barium and strontium. The coating is applied to the 
core in the form of barium and strontium carbonates. 

It is necessary to employ an activation procedure to the carbonate coatings. This 
procedure consists of heating the coating to about 1500^K for a short time and apply- 
ing a voltage of about 150 volts through a protective resistor. This does two things: 
it reduces the carbonates to oxides thermally, and bombards the oxide coating with 
positive ions of considerable energy. The emission will tend to rise rapidly at these 
temperatures, and the cathode temperature is then reduced to about 1000*^ for 
normal operation. The exact details of this activation, or ^'forming'' process, vary 
greatly in actual commercial production. 



The mechanism of the emission of the oxide coatings is not exactly understood. 
Evidence exists to show that the natusc of the core has a considerable influence. It 
is believed that there is emission from particles of the pure alkaline-earth metal that 
have been reduced from the oxides. The emission constants of oxide-coated cathodes 
are subject to some considerable variation. It is not possible to obtain the constants 
from curves such as those of Fig. 5 with any accuracy, because there is no sharply 
defined saturation current, as with tungsten and thoriated tungsten. However, the 
order of the work function is about 1 volt, and the emission constant A of Eq. (23) 
is about 0.01 ampere per cm* per degree*. 

Comparison of Emitters ,^ — The relative emission properties of the commonest types 
of emitters are shown in Fig. 6. Here are shown curves of emission against cathode 
heating power on a specially devised paper, known as power-emission paper, on which 

> A good diaousaion ia given by O. W. Pike, Cathode Design, Communicaiiontt Vol. 21, p. 4, Ootobea 
1P4U 
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these curves appear as straight lines. The curves for the oxides were obtained from 
tests on a large number of tubes, and the percentages indicate the relative portion of 
tubes having higher emission than that indicated by the particular curve. The 
50 per cent curve thus corresponds to an average emission for these particular oxide- 
coated filaments. 

The curves of Fig. 6 also indicate approximately the emission efficiency of the 
various types of emitters. The emission efficiency is determined by the ratio of the 
number of milliamperes that can be obtained per square centimeter of surface area 
to the heating power in watts. The emission efficiency depends upon the cathode 
and filament structure, since the same power into different structures will raise the 
emitter coating to different temperatures. Some typical emission efficiencies that can 
be obtained at normal operating temperature are 

Pure tungsten filaments 2-10 ma per cm* per watt 

Thoriated tungsten filaments 5-100 ma per cm^per watt 

Oxide-coated cathodes 10-200 ma per cm* per watt 

Oxide-coated filaments 200-1,000 ma per cm* per watt 

Practical Emitting SlrtLctures . — ^The physical form that the various emitters take is 
influenced by practical considerations. In the case of tungsten, thoriated-tungsten 

f if 

Fig. 7. — Typical filament structures. 

and oxide-coated filaments, it is desired to have the emission efficiency as high as 
possible. This dictates a structure in which the thermal radiation is a minimum for 
it given wire length. It is also necessary to allow for the expansion of the wire fila- 
ment. The various types of filamentary structures shown in Fig. 7 are typical. All 
these are arranged so that the temperature is as high as possible for a given input 
power. All have spring suspensions that allow for the expansion of the filament wire. 

The indirectly heated cathodes consist of cylinders of thin sheet nickel on which 
the emitting coating is placed and in which there is contained the heater wire. The 
heater wire is invariably tungsten, covered with some insulating coating such as 
aluminum oxide. Typical arrangements are shown in Fig. 8. 

Secondary Emission . — ^Almost all metals and some insulators will emit secondaiy 
electrons; t.e., they wiQ emit electrons when bombarded by a stream of electrons or 
ions.i 

The number of secondary electrons emitted per primary electron depends upon 
the velocity of the primary bombarding electrons and upon the nature of the material 
imd the condition of its surface. The number of secondaries liberated per primary 
electron may be greater than one. This is not a violation of the law of conservation 

‘H. E. Farnsworth, Phya. Vol. 31, p. 406, 1928; Vol. 31, p. 419, 1928; Vol. 26, p. 41, 1926; 
> ol. 20, p. 868, 1922; L. R. Q. Treolsr, Measurement of ^oondary Emission in Valves, TFtrslsss ffna.« 
Vol. 16, p. 636, October, 1988; D. E. Wooldridge, Theory of Secondary Emission, Phits. JBss., 8er. 8. 
« Vol. 66, p. 662, Sept. 16, 1989. 
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of energy, since the velocity of the secondary electrons is lower than that of the 
primary electrons. Most of the secondary electrons have velocities of about 10 volts, 
though a small fraction have velocities approaching that of the primary electrons. 
The number of secondary electrons per primary electron varies typically as shown 
in Fig. 9. No secondary electrons are produced for primary velocities below about 



Fig. 8. — ^Typical heater cathode structures. 


9 volts. With increasing potential of the bombarding primary electrons, the ratio 
of secondary to primary electrons increases, reaching a maximum in the vicinity of 
about 400 volts for all metals, and then decreasing. Most of the metals reach a 


maximum ratio of secondary to primary electrons of between one and throe. Some 
of the complex alkali metals reach ratios of secondary to primary electrons of as high 



Fig. 9. — Ratio of secondary current 
to primary current as a function of. 
primary potential for typical surfaces. 


as five to eight. Maximum ratios depend 
greatly upon processing and surface 
condition. 

The number of liberated secondary 
electrons that succeed in escaping from a 
surface depends upon the potential con- 
ditions surrounding the bombarded surface. 
If there is an adjacent electrode at a 
potential liigher than that of the bom- 
barded surface, it will collect all the 
secondary electrons. If the adjacent elec- 
trode has a pot^ential lower than that of 
the bombarded surface, the former will 
receive only the highest velocity second- 
aries, and the low-velocity electrons will 
be returned to the surface from which they 
came. 

4. Space-charge Effects. — Most vacu- 
um tubes are designed so that the emitting 


surface gives off a surplus of electrons, with the result that the actual current that 


flows is limited by the mutual repulsion between the electrons and not by the emission 
capabilities of the cathode. Under these conditions the current is said to be space- 
charge limited. 


The space-charge limitation of current is brought abr at by the presence of electrons 
in ihe space between electrodes. These electrons in'roduce a negative charge that 
reduces the potential in the region. The reduction of potential slows down the elec- 
trons and thus increases the negative charge density, which further reduces the 
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potential. The potential is finally reduced to the point at which the potential 
gradient at the emitting surface is zero or even slightly negative. This is a limiting 
t*quilibrium condition that sets a limit to the current that can flow for a given potential 
difference between electrodes. 

Plane Electrode Diode . — Tlie theory relating current density, potential, and elec- 
trode spacing for a plane electrode diode was developed by Child and Langmuir^ and 
has been verified experimentally. 



Volh 

Fig. 10. — Space-churgo limited current in a plane electrode diode (d « electrode spacing) 


The Child-Tjanginuir law for parallel plane electrodes is 
r V2(e\/^E^ , , 


where e — electron charge, statcouloinbs. 

E = potential difference between cathode and plate, statvolts. 
m = electron mass, grains, 
d = cathode-plate distance, cm. 

In practical units this becomes 


/ 


2.331 X 


amperes per sq cm 


(24) 


(25) 


A plot of this equation, from which numerical values are readily obtained, is given in 

Fig. 10. 

1 1). C. Child, Discharge from Hot CaO, Phya. Rev., Vol. 32, p. 492, May, 1911; I. Langmuir. The 
lllToot of Space Charge and Residual Gae on Thermionic Curreute in High Vacuum, Phya. Ser. 2, 
2, p. 460, December, 1913. 
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in the screen-anode region. In this region, in addition to a possible negative gradient 
of potential at the anode, it is also possible to have a virtual cathode, t.c., a point of 
aero potential and aero-potential gradient, from which electrons are partially returned 
to the screen grid and partially transmitted to the plate. 

The different types of space-charge action that occur in the screen-anode region 
of a beam power tube arc best classified in conjunction with the potential distributions 

in the interelectrode space with which they 
are associated. All possible potential dis- 
tributions fall into one of four types. These 
four types are shown in Fig. 12, and have 
the characteristics listed below: 

Type A. — Plate is at a negative potential. 
All the current injected into the region is 
reflected from a point at zero potential but 
having a negative gradient of potential. 
The potential distribution on the anode side 
of the point of zero potential is a straight 
line. On the screen side of the zero-poten- 
tial point the potential distribution is the 
same as for a temperature-limited case in 
which the emission current is assumed to be 
twice the current injected into the screen- 
anode space through the screen. 

Type B. — Both screen grid and plate arc 
positive, with a single point at both zero 
potential and zero-potential gradient be- 
tween them, resulting in a spac^e-chargo- 
limited virtual cathode. Part of the current 
injected through the screen is then trans- 
mitted to the plate, and the remainder is 
returned to the screen. The potential dis- 
tribution is then proportional to the four- 
thirds power of distance on both sides of the 
virtual cathode, and the anode current is 
proportional to the three-halves power of anode voltage. 

Type C. — Both screen grid and plate are positive, wuth a potential minimum at a 
positive potential between them. All the injected current is then transmitted to the 
plate. 

Type D. — Both screen grid and plate arc positive, with no potential minimum 
between them. All the injected current is transmitted to the plate. 

The most important potential distribution formulas and current-voltage relations 
associated with the potential distributionsare summarized below. The notation used 
is as follows: 

X » distance from screen grid to a point between screen grid and plate where the 
potential is E, 

E ^ 

Xo * 1.527 X 10-® cm, cathode-plate spacing of an equivalent plane electrode 



Fia. 12. — Types of potential dis- 
tributions encountered in the screen- 
plate region of beam power tubes. 


diode, which would give a current I with a plate potential E„ 

Eb = screen-grid potential, volts. 

I « current injected into the screen-grid-platc region from the screen side, 
amperes. 
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h ^ constant appearing in the Type A distributions and related to the straight- 
line portion of the potential distribution curve beyond the virtual cathode by 

dE Eo X.—1A 

di “ 3 rco 

E potential at point x. 

Eq — potential at point xq. 

X\ = distance from the virtual cathode of a point at potential E in the Type B 
distributions, and from the potential minimum in the Type C distributions 
when this point lies between the screen grid and the minimum. 

Xt « distance from the virtual cathode of a point at potential E in the Type B 
distribution, and from the potential minimum in the TVpe C distribution, 
when this point lies between the potential minimum and the plate. 

T <= fraction of the current 1 injected through the screen grid that reaches the 
plate in the Type B distributions. 

The potential distributions of the Type A are like those of a temperature-limited 
diode, and are given by 

_26H)(l+6^.)K.-.[(|)»-26H][(|)^+bM]^j ,29) 


The potential distributions of the Type B are like those of a space-charge-limiteu 
diode. The potential rises from a zero value at the virtual cathode located between 
screen grid and plate, and follows a four-thirds power variation with distance on 
either side of the virtual cathode, with the scale depending upon the fraction of the 
current transmitted past the virtual cathode. The potential distribution between the 
virtual cathode and the screen grid is given by 


Xi = Xo 



(30) 


The potential distribution between the virtual cathode and plate is given by 


X2 


Xo 


1 

(2 - 


T)^ 



(31) 


The potential distributions of the Type C are characterized by a potential mini- 
mum between the screen grid and plate occurring at a positive potential. The dis- 
tribution on the screen side of the potential minimum is given by 






The distribution to the right of the potential minimum, f.e., between the potential 
minimum and the plate, is given by 


X2 






J 




ri 


(83) 
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The potential minimum occurs at a distance 

-(%=)“]“ <«> 

from the screen. 

Potential distributions of the Type D are not of great importance, since for this 
distribution all the injected current is transmitted to the plate. 

It is found that there is a maximum current that can be passed through the 
screen-grid-plate region for any combination of potentials, current, and electrode 
spacing. This maximum plate current that can be passed is 




2.33 X X 


amperes per cm* 


(36) 


where a is the grid-anode distance in cm and Ep is the plate voltage. 

The most important consequences of the preceding potential distributions are 
that tubes of the beam power type may exhibit some unusual dynamic characteristics 
and that the family of plate current-voltage curves has a larger region in which the 
curves are approximately parallel and equally spaced than is the case with the usual 
pentode. The plate current-voltage curves are similar to those of a pentode except 
that the transition between the region where the plate current increases with plate 
voltage and the region in which the plate current is substantiaUy constant is smaller 
and occurs at a lower plate potential than for the pentode, with the result that the 
** shoulder” formed by this region of decreasing slope is sharper for the beam power 
tube than for the pentode (see Fig. 20). The reason that the plate current-voltage 
curves of the beam power tube are steeper at low plate voltages than are the cor- 
responding portions of the pentode characteristics is that in the beam power tube the 
action of the virtual cathode between the screen grid and the plate is more uniform 
in the absence of the suppressor grid of the pentode, which tends to give a kind of 
variable-mu action. 

5. Tube Noise. 1 — Vacuum tubes act as sources of noise because of the inherent 
electronic nature of their operation. Noise arises from the fact that the current 
consists of the movement of discrete particles rather than the flow of a continu- 
ous fluid, giving rise to what is known as the shot effect. If the emitting material 
is irregular in its nature, there may also be large low-frcquency variations resulting 
from chunks of the emitting material varying in their emission, causing what is known 
as the flicker effect. Noise will also arise from variations in the secondary emission, 
from ionization within the tube, and from a random variation of the division of current 
between elements in multielectrode tubes. Of all the above-mentioned effects, the 
largest and most important source of noise is the shot effect. 

Shot effect is noise due to the fact that electrons are discrete particles emitted 
from the cathode in a random way, so tjiat any current resulting from such emission 
ha6 a random or statistical variation that is termed ” noise.” The energy correspond- 

* For further informatitjn on noise in tubes the reader is referred to the following series of papers 
published in the B.C.A. Rev. under the general heading fluctuation Noise in fipace'charge-liinited 
Currents at Moderately High Frequencies: Ft. I, B. J. Thorn^Mon. General Survey, Vol. 4, p. 269, 
January, 1940; Pt. II, D. O. North, Diodes and Negative Grid Triodes, Vol. 4, p. 441, April, 1940; 
Vol. 5, p. 106, July, 1940; Pt. Ill, D. O. North, MultieoUectors, Vol. 5, p. 244, October, 1940; Pt. IV. 
B. J. Thompson and D. O. North. Fluctuations Caused by Collision Ionisation, Vol. 5, p. 371, January, 
1941; Pt. V, W. A. Harris, Fluctuations in Vacuum Tube Amplifiers and Input Systems, Vol. 6. p. 
605, April. 1941; Vol. 6, p. 114, July, 1941. 

Other articles of especial importance are D. A. Bell, A Theory of Fluctuation Noise, Jour. 

Vol. 82, p. 522, 1938; also, Wireless Section, I.E.E., Vol. 13, p. 97, June, 1938; A. J. Rack, Effect of 
Space Charge and Transit Time on the Shot Noise in Diodes, Bell System Tech. Jour., Vol. 17, p. 692, 
October, 1938. 
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ing to these variations (t.s., the energy of the resulting a-c components of the current) 
is found to be proportional to the magnitude of the average or d-c current. The 
noise energy is distributed evenly over the frequency spectrum. The shot noise in a 
tube, as well as depending upon the magnitude of the current, also depends upon the 
conditions under which this current flows. The noise for a given current is maximum 
when the plate is absorbing all the electrons that are liberated by the cathode, t.e., 
when the emission is temperature limited. If the plate does not receive all the 
electrons emitted by the cathode, as happens when there is a very copious emission 
causing the current to be limited by the space-charge repulsion between electrons, 
then the noise is much less because of a cushioning effect upon the variations in the 
rate of emission produced by the great number of electrons emitted. 

The rms fluctuation current from a temperature-limited diode, measured in a fre- 
quency band A/, is given by^ 

t-a « 3.18 X A/ (36) 

where i « rms fluctuation current, amperes. 

/ =« diode current, amperes. 

A/ *= frequency band in which the noise is measured in cycles per sec. 

It is convenient to compare the noise from tubes with that which occurs in resistors 
because of thennal agitation of the electrons (see Par. 26, Sec. 6). The fluctuation 
current in a short-circuited .resistor of resistance R at 290‘'K (63°F) is 

(37) 

K 

where i =* rms value of noise current, amperes. 

Af = width of the frequency band in which the noise is measured, cycles per sec. 

R * resistance of the short-circuited resistor producing the noise, ohms.* 

When Eq. (36) is compared with Eq. (37), it is seen that the resistance Rea, which 
would produce the same noise as a temperature-limited diode with a current I, is 
given by 

= -f- ohms (38) 

In a tube in which the ciirrent to the plate is space-charge-limited, it is found 
that the noise is less than given by Eq. (36). Over a wide range of conditions in 
which only a small fraction of the emitted current reaches the plate (as is the case 
for all tubes operated at their rated conditions), the square of the rms fluctuation 
current is approximately 0.04 as great as given by Eq, (36) for the anode current in 
question, i.c., the noise energy of a diode operating at a given current is roughly 
0.04 times as great when the current flow is space-charge-limited as it is when it is 
temperature limited. For the diode operating under a condition of space-charge- 
limited current flow, the value of resistance that would produce the same noise energy 
its does the diode is given by* 

_ 2:^ ohms (39; 


» W. Schottky. Spontaneous Current Fluctuations in Various Conductors, Ann. Phyaik, Vol. 57, 
P. 541, 1918. 

»H. Nyquisi, Thermal Agitation of Electric Charge in Conductors, Phya. Rev., Vol. 32, p. 110, 
Tilly, 1938. . . . , . 

3 The case where part of the flow is space-charge-limited and part is temperature limited is covered 
l‘y 1). A. Bell, Fluctuation Noise in Partially Saturated Diodes, Jour, X.S.E., Vol. 84, p. 7"i3, 1939; 
Also, Wireless Section, l.S,E„ Vol. 14, p. 177, June, 1939. 
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where is an equivalent short-circuited noise-producing resistance in ohms and 1 
is the plate current of the diode in amperes. 

The equivalent noise-producing resistance of a space-charge-limited triode is^ 

B T \ 

^ o' 
i 0 Sm 

where B^ - that resistance which, if inserted in the grid circuit of the given tube, 
would produce as mucih noise energy as does the tube itself. 

0 ~ approximately 0.667, the ratio of noise energy of tube to noise energy of a 
resistance equal to dynamic tube resistance and at cathode temperature. 
ff - approximately 0.75, the ratio of the transconductance of the triode to 
the conductance of an equivalent diode (/.c., the diode having a cathode- 
plate spacing equal to the cathode-grid spacing of the triode and having 
a potential of (Eg + EpM on the plate). 

T = catihode temperature, °K = 273 + 0°. 

To ” room temperature, °K. 

Qm = transconductance of the triode, mhos. 

In a typical triode for which T = 1000°K, To ~ 300°K, with the use of the approxi- 
mate value of $ and indicated above, one has approximately 

= — ohms (41) 

Qvt 


where Qm is in mhos. 

The noise energy in pentode, beam, and screen-grid tubes is higher than in triodes 
with similar characteristics, because there is an added component of noise due to 
the random division of current between the screen and anode. The value of the 
resistance that, if inserted in the grid circuit of a pentode and similar tubes, would 
prf)duce as much noise energy as docs the tube itself is approximately 


ifou - 




h + 


^ 20/.A 

ic2 sQm ffmZ ) 


ohms 


(42) 


where lb = plate current, amperes. 
le .2 = screen current, anipores. 

Qnt == transconductance of the pentode, mhos. 

The noise energy from a pentode will be about three to five times as great as that 
from a triode producing an equivalent amplification. * 

As previously indicated, there are other sounujs of noise in tubes, such as ionisa- 
tion, secondary emission, emission of positive ions, and reflection of electrons from a 
virtual cathode, that are not included in the foregoing discussion. These sources 
produce noise that is usually low compared to that from the shot effect alone. In 
particiular, noise from ionization may generally be ignored when the grid gas current 
is less than a few hundredths of a microampere.® 

VACUUM TUBES 

6. Basic Tube Types. Diodes . — A diode is a two-element vacuum tube containing 
an emitter of electrons, known as the cathode, and a collector electrode, termed the 
anode or plate. The emitter may be either an indirectly heated cathode or a filament. 
The chief uses of diodes are as detectors, and as rectifiers for either control or power 

' North , loe. eU. 

> North, loe. eit., and Harris, loe. cU. 

* Thompson and North, loc. eit. 
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purposes. The detector and rectifier tubes differ in size and current capacity but 
have the same general type of characteristics. 

The plate current-voltage characteristics of a typical diode are shown in Fig. 13. 
For the lower portion of the curve the current is approximately proportional to the 
three-halves power of the anode voltage, because the current is limited by the space 
charge. For higher values of voltage, the current ceases to increase at the three- 
halves power rate and finally begins to flatten off with increasing voltage at a point 
determined by the emission of the cathode, which, in turn, depends primarily upon 
tlie cathode temperature. The higher the cathode temperature the higher the 
emission and the higher the voltage at which the current curve begins to flatten or 
“saturate.” 



0 100 200 300 

Plate Voltage in Volts 


Fio. 13. — Current-voltage characteristics 
of a diode. 
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Grid Volts 

Fia. 14. — Platc-current-grid-volt- 

age characteristics of a triode. 


All current-voltage characteristics of dicnles are similar at low voltages in th« 
region in which the emission is space-charge limited. However, the portion of the 
plate current- voltage curves in which the current is limited by the cathode emission 
does not have the same shape for all types of tubes, but rather depends upon the nature 
of the electron-emitting surface. Thus oxide-emitting surface has less tendency to 
saturate sharply than a tungsten or thoriatcd-tungsteii surface, as shown in Fig. 13. 

Triodea , — A triode is a three-electrode vacuum tube containing an emitting 
electrode called the cathode, a control electrode called the grid, and a current-collect- 
ing electrode called the anode or plate. 

The emitting electrode may be cither an indirectly heated cathode, an oxide- 
coated filament, or a filament of tungsten or thoriated tungsten. 

The control electrode, usually in the form of a grid of fine wire, surrounds the 
emitter and is, in turn, surrounded by the plate. The grid is usually operated at a 
slight negative potential and thus does not attract electrons. By virtue of its proxim- 
ity to the cathode, it is able to influence the electrostatic field at the cathode to a 
Kreater extent than can the plate, and thus the grid is able to control the flow of 
current from the cathode without itself taking any ni <5urrent. 
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Some typical characteristics of a triode, showing the way in which the idate 
current varies with grid voltage for various fixed values of plate voltage; are given in 
Fig. 14. The plate current is seen to increase if either the plate voltage or grid voltage 
is increased. The increase in plate current for a given increase in grid voltage is 
always much larger than the increase in plate current for the same increase in plate 
voltage. 

The relative effectiveness of the plate and grid potentials in controlling the plate 
current is known as the amplification factor of the tube, symbol m- Specifically, 
the amplification feu^ of a triode or any multi-electrode tube is the ratio of a small 
change in plate voltage to a small change in control grid voltage under the conditions 
that the plate current remains unchanged and that all other electrode voltages are 
maintained constant. The sense is usually taken as positive when the voltages are 
changed in opposite directions. In mathematical notation 

M - -(§), («) 

\ aJS p / /poonttent 

Observation of the curves of Fig. 14 shows that they are all similar but are only 
displaced from one another. This is because the plate current depends upon an 
equivalent voltage of value (Eg + Ep/ti) in the same way that a diode depends upon 
its plate voltage Ep. The current to the plate of a triode may be written as 

I, =k (e, + (44) 


where Ip = plate current. 

^ = a constant, sometimes known as the perveance. 

Eg « grid voltage. 

Ep * plate voltage. 
p » amplification factor. 

In work with vacuum-tube circuits it is desirable to know the resistance of the 
plate circuit of the tube to a small superimposed a-c voltage. This resistance is 
known as the dynamic plate resisUince of the tube, and is generally designated by the 
symbol Rp, The mathematical definition of the dynamic plate resistance in terms of 
increments of plate voltage and current is 


Rp 


dEp\ 

filvf Egootmwni 


(45) 


Another factor of interest in triodes and multi-electrode tubes is the relation 
between the a-c components of grid voltage and plate current. The ratio between 
these two is known as the iramconductance or mutual conductance and is defined by 


pm 


fi>Eg/ Xpooiwtant 


(46) 


It will be observed from the defining relations of the tube constants mentioned 
above that the product of the transconductance and plate resistance is numerically 
equal to the amplification factor 


gfjtp « p (47) 

Other representations of the triode than the plate-current~grid-voltage character- 
istics of Fig. 14 are possible. In Fig. 16 is shown a typical plate-current-plate- 
voltage characteristic of a triode. Another possible representation of the triode 
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characteristics is the constant-current characteristics of Fig. 16. These curves show 
loci of constant current and indicate the combinations of plate and grid voltage 
necessary to keep the plate current constant. 

For each of the three representations of the triode characteristics given, the slope 
of the characteristics is related to one of the tube constants. For the plate-current- 
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Plate Volts 

Fio. 16. — Plate-current-voltage characteristics of a triode. 

grid-voltage characteristics of Fig. 14, the slope of the characteristic at any point 
is the transconductance of the tube at the potentials involved. In the plate-cur- 
rcnt-plate-voltage characteristics of Fig. 15, the slope of the characteristic at any 
point gives the reciprocal of the dynamic plate resistance. In the constant-current 
representation of Fig. 16 the slope of the characteristic gives the negative reciprocal 
of the amplification factor of the tube. 



0 50 100 150 200 250 300 


Plate Volts 

Fig. 10. — Constant-current curves of a triode. 

Examination of the triode characteristics shows that the so-called tube “con- 
stants^' are really not constants but vary considerably with plate current. The 
nature of this variation is shown in Fig. 17. It is seen that the amplification constant 
is most constant but tends to drop with low current. This drop occurs because of a 
\'ariable-mu action that comes into play near cutoff. Some parts of the tube struc- 
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ture have a lower mu than do others, and so tend to cut off at a lower voltage.^ The 
transconductance varies nearly as the one-third power of plate current, and the 
plate resistance as the reciprocal of this. . 

Pentodes . — A pentode is a fivcMilectrodc high-vacuum tube. The five electrodes, 
in the order in which they occur in the tube, are cathode, control grid, screen grid, 
suppressor grid, and plate. The control grid is operated at a slight negative potential 
relative to the cathode. The screen grid is operated at a relatively large positive 
potential relative to the cathode. The suppressor grid is operated at cathode poten- 
tial. The plate is operated at a large positive potential relative to cathode, and is 
generally but not always larger than the screen-grid potential. The control grid is 
usually of very fine mesh in order to obtain a high transconductance. The screen- 
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Fio. 17. — Variation of triode constants witli plate current. 

grid mesh is less fine than that of tlie control grid. The suppressor-grid mesh is 
very coarse so as to obstruct the flow of electrons as little as possible. 

The pentode resulted from efforts to improve the characteristics of the triode and 
screen-grid tube. The screen grid (eliminates substantially all direct capacity between 
control grid and plate. The suppressor grid prevents tlie exchange of secondary 
electrons between screen and plate, as occurs in the screen-grid tube. This the sup- 
pressor grid is able to do because it is operated at zito potential and hence produces a 
negative gradient of potential at the plate that causes secondary electrons liberated 
from the plate to be returned to the plfttc. The suppressor grid, though operated at 
zero potential, is able to pass electrons freely through the spaces between the wires. 
The suppressor grid also aids the shielding action of the screen grid by introducing 
some additional electrostatic shielding between the control grid and the plate. 

The total current passed liy the control grid to the screen grid is determined 
mainly by the control-grid potential, to a lesser degree by the screen-grid potential, 
and hardly at all by the plate potential. Thus 



' Note on th^ V^rUtions in the Amplification Factor of Triodei!, 

Proc. I.R.B., VoL 18, p, 1044. Juno, 1930. 
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whsre 1$ space current, the sum of screen-grid and plate current. 
k ^ & constant determined by the tube electrode geometry. 

Eo ®= control-grid potential. 

E$ » screen-grid potential. 

( dE \ 

1 , analogous to the amplification factor of a triode. 

(HLq / /^ooMteat 

The fraction of the space current that is delivered to the plate depends upon the 
relative screen-grid and plate potentials. When the plate potential is larger than 




Fio. 18. — -Plate-currentr-plate-voltage characteristics of a pentode; space-current- 
plate-voltago characteristics of a i>entode; scroen-current-plate-voltage characteristics of 
a pentode. 


the screen potential, the screen grid intercepts a fraction of the space current that is a 
little larger than the ratio of projected area of the screen-grid wires to the area of the 
cylindrical surface in which the screen grid lies. When the plate potential is much 
1(588 than the screen-grid potential, some of the electrons passed by the screen grid 
fail to reach the plate and are turned back to the grid, thus decreasing the fraction 
of the total current that is delivered to the plate. 

As a result of the preceding action, both space current and plate emrent increase 
only very slightly with plate voltage when the plate voltage exceeds a certain mini- 
nuim, and the plate current is then nearly a constant fraction of the space current. 
When the plate voltage is very low compared with the screen-grid voltage, the plate 
current drops as the plate voltage is decreased, and the space current drops too. The 
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plate current drops because a smaller fraction of the space current is delivered to the 
plate, and because the space current drops somewhat. The space current drops 
because the current returned from the screen-grid~plate region increases the i^ce 
charge around the cathode. Some typical curves showing how space current and 
phite current vary with plate voltage are shown in Fig. 18. 

The screen-grid current at low plate voltages decreases as plate potential increases 
because a smaller fraction of the current originally transmitted by the screen grid is 
returned from the screen-grid~plate region, and because the screen intercepts a smaller 
Af tViA r%uamrig elcctrons. Current is returned from the screen-grid~plate 
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Fig. 19. — Plate and screen-grid current characteristics of a screen-grid tube. 

region when the plate potential is low, because then the electrons are slowed down 
in the vicinity of the suppressor grid so much that some of them are actually stopped, 
creating a region of zero potential known as a virtual cathode. Electro ns with velocity 
higher than average will get past this region, while those with velocity less than 
average will be reflected from this region back toward the screen grid. Curves of 
screen current as a function of plate voltage arc also shown in Fig. 18. 

Tetrodes . — tetrode is a four-element vacuum tube. The four elements are 
cathode, control grid, screen grid, and plate. The tetrode is also known as a screen- 
grid tube. 

The tetrode is the historical predecessor of the pentode. It was designed to have 
a low electrostatic capacity between control grid and plate, this low capacity being 
achieved by inserting an extra grid, known as the screen grid, between the control 
grid and plate of a Iriode. The tube was successful in providing the low capacity 
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desired but suffered distortions in the plate^urrent-plate-voltage characteristics 
because of secondary emission effects within the tube. These detrimental effects 
are overcome in the pentode by the addition of the suppressor grid between screen 
grid and plate, and the pentode has superseded the screen-grid tube in all but a few 
applications. 

If there were no such thing as secondary emission, the current-voltage character- 
istics of a screen-grid tube would look like those of a pentode. As it is, they have the 
form shown in Fig. 19. This is because the electrode currents are made up not only 
of the primary electrons, i.e., the electrons emitted by the cathode, but also of second- 
ary electrons, which are electrons knocked out of other electrodes by the impact 
of the primary electrons. 


(a) Potential Distribution 



<b) Difference in Charac- 
teristics of Beam and 
Pentode Tubes 


I 


gr-Bec¥m fube 
^''-Pentode 


(c) Constructional Arrangement of Beam Tube 


Beam-forming 
p/a/e- 


Cafhoefe 

Grid' 



Fig, 20, — Characteristics and constructional features of the beam power tube. 


Secondary electrons are always emitted when primary electrons strike an electrode 
with an energy of more than about 10 electron volts. The reason that the secondary- 
electron effects have not appeared in the trlode and pentode characteristics is that the 
potentials within these tubes are such that under ordinary operating conditions the 
secondary electrons are drawn back to the electrode from which they originated. 

In screen-grid tubes the secondary electrons from the screen are attracted to the 
plate when the plate potential is higher than the screen-grid potential, and the second- 
ary electrons from the plate are attracted to the screen grid when the screen-grid 
potential is more positive than the plate potential. The latter effect is more pro^ 
uounced because the plate receives more electrons and so gives rise to more secondary 
electrons than does the screen grid. The effect of the action indicated above results 
in the characteristics shown in Fig. 19. The dip in the plate-current-plate-voltage 
<‘urves occurs in the region in which the plate potential is lower than the screen poten- 
tial and is caused by the fact that the plate current is decreased by the amount 
of the secondary-electron current that flows from plate to screen grid. In this same 
region the screen-grid current is increased by the amount of the secondary-electron 
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current that flows from plate to screen grid. The amount of the reduction of plate 
current in this region may be sufficient to cause the plate current to be negative. 

Beam Power Tvhee , — A beam power tube is a tetrode in which the effect of a 
suppressor grid is achieved by a special design that causes the mutual repulsion 
between the electrons in the screen-grid-plate region to depress the potential. This 
effect is achieved by using a long screen-grid-plate spacing and by causing the electrons 
to move ill sheetlike beams, thus increasing the electron density. 

The construction of a beam power tube is shown in Fig. 20. The control grid 
and screen grid are of the same pitch and are aligned so that the screen-grid wires lie 
in the shadow of the control-grid wires. End plates at cathode potential are used to 
keep the electrons flowing in a rectangular section of the tube. The dimensions 
of the grids are chosen so that the electrons are focused in the interspaces of the screen 
grid. This causes the screen-grid current to be much lower than the value calculated 
on the basis of the intercepted area. 
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Grid Voltage, Vol+s 

Fia. 21. — Cliarac-teristic curve of a variable-inu pentode compared with corresponding 
characteristic of an ordinary pentode. 

The distinguishing features of the beam-power-tube characteristics are that 
the plate current rises very rapidly with plate voltage at low plate voltages, and then 
flattens off very sharply (see Fig. 206). The curves show no secondary emission 
action except at very low currents. Heje secondary-emission effects evidence them- 
selves because the current is not high enough to depress the interelectrode potential 
to the point where a minimum will appear and present a negative gradient of potential 
to secondary electrons leaving the plate. The screen current decreases with increasing 
plate voltage as expected, and is relatively small in magnitude if the plate voltage is 
not too small. 

In the screen-grid-plate region the electrons move in essentially parallel paths, 
and the space charge causes the potential here to be reduced. If the plate voltage 
is extremely low, the potential in the screen-grid-plate region is reduced to the point 
where a virtual cathode is formed before the plate. There is then a plane of zero 
potential before the plate, from which the potential rises on both sides according to 
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the same law as when one has the cathode of a diode whose emission is space-chai^e- 
limited (see curve B of Fig. 12). It is the presence of this virtual cathode that causes 
the plate current to rise so rapidly with plate voltage with small plate voltages. The 
rapid rise is due to a combination of increasing transmission of current past the virtual 
cathode, and movement of the virtual cathode toward the plate, causing further 
increase of the current. The rise in plate current with plate voltage is much more 
rapid in the beam power tube than in the usual pentode, and results in the character- 
istics shown in Fig. 20h. 

V ariahle^mu Tvbes . — A variable-mu tube is a tube, usually a pentode, that has a 
gradual cutoff as the control grid is made negative, as shown in Fig. 21. The variable- 
nm characteristic is obtained by employing a control-grid structure having a varying 
pitch between grid wires. Such a tube acts like a tube made up of a number of tubes 
with successively decreasing amplification factors in parallel. As the bias on such a 
tube is increased, the currents in the component parts are cut off one by one, until only 
those parts corresponding to the lowest mu portions of the grid structure are conduct- 
ing. Variable-mu tubes are also known as remote cutoff tubes, and “supercontror* 
tubes. 

Coeffidmts of Screen-gridf Beamy and Pentode Tubes , — The number of possible coeffi- 
cients of tubes with four or more electrodes becomes very large. These naturally 
divide into three types of coefficients, the dynamic resistances of the various electrodes, 
particularly the screen and plate, the mu-factors, and the transconductanccs. 

The dynamic electrode resistance is the resistance that the electrode offers to a 
small increment in applied voltage. In the case of beam, pentode, and screen-grid 
tubes the resistances of the plate and screen circuits are of importance. They are 
defined as follows: 


Plate resistance 

Screen-grid ) 
resistance J 




= ft,. 


\Ra and Bag oonntent 
dl tg I Eu and Bv constant 


(49) 

(60) 


The jplatc resistance of these types of tubes is very high when the plate voltage is 
great enough to make the plate current substantially independent of plate voltage. 
This is particularly true with pentode tubes, and values of plate resistance of megohms 
are typical for small pentodes under operating conditions. On the other hand, the 
screen resistances are moderate, being usually about five times the plate resistance 
of the same tube operated as a triode by connecting the screen and plate electrodes 
together. 

A mu factor of a tube is defined as the relative effect that some two electrodes have 
on some current in the tube. In the case of pentode and similar tubes one could 
accordingly define mu factors for the relative effectiveness of control grid and screen 
on the plate current, and on the total space current, for the relative effectiveness of 
control grid and plate on each of these currents, etc. In general, the mu factor of 
electrode 1 relative to electrode 2 with respect to current 3 in a tube is given by the 
relation 


mu factor » (51) 

/I ootwtant 

With pentode, beam, and screen-grid tubes the mu factors of importance are two. 
Ffrsf is the relative effectiveness of plate and control-grid voltage on the plate current, 
which corresponds to the amplification factor of a triode and is usually called simply 
the amplification factor. Under conditions where the plate resistance of the tube is 
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high, this amplification factor is likewise high, and for the same reason. Values of 
amplification factor in excess of 1,000 are typical for small pentodes. The second 
mu factor of importance in pentode, screen-grid, and beam tubes is of Eq. (61), 
the relative eiTectiveness of control grid and screen on the total space current. This is 
analogous to the amplification factor of a triode, and caii be called the ** cutoff'* 
amplification factor, since it determines the relative screen and control-grid potentials 
giving plate-current cutoff. Values for Ma® of the order of 6 to 25 are typical. 

The transconductances are defined in the general case as the change of current to 
electrode 2 as a result of a voltage increment applied to electrode 1 ; i,e. 


Transconductancc 


dU 

dEi 


(62) 


(y^9 


In the case of pentodes and similar tubes one is primarily interested in the trans- 
conductance from control grid to plate, and occasionally in the transconductance from 
control grid voltage to screen current. The former corre- 
sponds to the transconductancc of a triode and has about the 
same numerical value as in the corresponding triode. The 
transconductance to the screen current is usually only about 
one-fourth that to the plate, because the screen current is 
only about one-fourth of the plate current. The transcon- 
ductancc from the control-grid voltage to the plate current is 
the most important single coefficient of a pentode tube when 
operated under normal conditions. 

7. Amplification-factor Formulas. — ^Formulas for the am- 
plification factor of a triode tube may be obtained by 
calculating the relative effectiveness of the plate and control 
grid in controlling the gradient of potential at the cathode. 

For a plane electrode triode whose electrodes comprise a plane cathode, a plane plate, 
and a grid of parallel, evenly spaced, equal diameter wires lying in a plane as shown 
in Fig. 22, the amplification factor is^ 


0-T 
S 

o-t 




Fio. 22. — Parallel- 

plane triode. 


p = 


log* coth 


(53) 


where dp = grid-plate spacing. 

8 = grid-wire spacing. 

To = grid-wire radius. 

For tubes in which the screening fractionf which is the percentage projected area that 
the grid occupies in its plane, is less than one-sixth, and the ratio of the grid-wire 
spacing to cathode-grid distance is less than one, the foregoing formula is accurate^ 
to within two per cent and becomes more accurate as the two above-mentioned ratios 
decrease, being within one-half per cent in ordinary tubes. The amplification factor 
increases as the grid-plate distance is made larger, as the grid-wire radius is increased, 
or as the grid-wire spacing is decreased. The amplification factor is independent of 
the cathode-grid distance. 

* P. B. Vodges and F. R. Elder, Formulae for the Amplification Conetant for Three Element Tubes, 
Pkya. Rev., Vol. 24. p. 683, December, 1924. 

* F ormulas for oaeee where theee limitatione do not hold are given by Bernard Bakberg, Formulae 

for the Amplification Factor for Triodes. P’-oc Vol. 30, p. 134, March, 1942. 
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For a cylindrical triode having a cathode and plate that are concentric cylindero, 
and a squirrd-cage grid of evenly spaced wires parallel to the axis and arranged in a 
circle as shown in Fig. 23, the amplification factor is^ 


I - logic cosh 
logic coth 




where 8p » plate radius. 

8g = grid-wire-circle radius. 
fg “ grid-wire radius. 

N — number of grid wires. 

The foregoing expression becomes inaccurate if the screening fraction, in this case 

Nrg/vsg, is greater than one-sixth, and if the 

distance between grid wires, approximately '"•v. 

2ir8g/N'f is greater than the cathode-grid distance. N. 

For the cylindrical triode, the amplification / jgrj'tsf \ 
factor increases as the number of grid wires is / \ 

increased, as the gridwire radius is increased, and / 1 ^ Grid wtres 

as the radius of the grid wire circle is decreased, y Sp^ 

In most tubes the idealized structures shown \ Grids / 
in Figs. 22 and 23 are only partially realized. 

Equation (53o) may, however, be generalized to PJai-e 

include all plane electrode triodes having a grid _ 

lying in a plane, regardless of the form of the 
grid. This is done by recognizing that the 

length Lg of grid wire per unit area of grid plane is given by the reciprocal of the grid- 
wire spacing s 


Sp 

Grids 


I N Grid wires 


Pia^e 

Fig. 23. — Cylindrical triode, end 


and that the screening fraction iS is 


L,.\ 


5-^ 


Making these substitutions in Eq. (53a), the general amplification factor formula for a 
plam electrode triode is* 

_ {2icdpLg) - logt cosh {tS) 
log. coth (irS) 

where dp — grid-plate spacing. 

Lg = length of grid wire per unit area of grid plane. 

S * screening fraction « ratio of projected area of grid wires to total area 
of grid plane. 

The corresponding formula for the amplification factor of a cylindrical electrode 
triode is 


Lg logio - logio cosh (ttS) 
logio coth (irS) 


‘ Vodges and Elder, loe. cU. 

^ Y. KuBonose, Caloulation of the CharaoteriBti<» and the Design of Triodes, Free, I,R,S*t Vol. 17» 
No. 10, pp. 1700-1749, October, 10V:9. 
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where Lg « length of grid wire per unit area of grid cylinder. 

S » screening fraction of grid structure. 

Sp » radius of plate cylinder. 

8g = radius of grid cylinder. 

Tlie values of Lg for the most commonly encountered grid structures will now be 
given. In the cylindrical iriode^ if the grid is a cylindrical screen of square meshj then 


Lg - 


IT 


(59) 


where Sg = radius of grid cylinder. 

d == the distance between wire^, as shown in Fig. 24. 

In the preceding it is presumed that the wires in the grid mesh are small in diameter 



Fig. 24. — Square moHli 
grid. 





Supported parallel 
grid rings 

Fig. 25. — Supported 
parallel grid ringa. 



Helical grid 


Fig. 26. — Heli- 
cal grid. 


compared to tlicir spacing, 
the spacing, then 


If the diameter of the grid wires is not small compared to 



For a cylindri(!al triodc having a grid of 'parallel ringa with supports parallel to the 
axis, as shown in P"ig. 25, 


/ ^TrSg . ^n^r n 

Lig =* ~T Un — 


(61) 


where n« « number of supports. 

8 = spacing of the grid rings. 
r» = radius of the support wires. 

Sg = radius of the grid rings. 

For a cylindrical triodc with a heliM grid, as in Fig. 26 


La 



1 -f 


2jrSfi 


(62) 


where Sg = the radius of the helix. 
d = distance between turns. 

The screening fractions for the cases listed above are readily evaluated. For the 
cases in which the grid is a mesh of wireSj a set of parallel wires, or a helix 

a LgTg 

/on\ 
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where Vg » radius of the grid wires. 

8g » radius of the grid wire circle. 

For parallel grid rings with supports 

o 2roiLo - n.) + 2n.r. 

^ ( 64 ) 

Many actual tubes have electrodes that are neither strictly plane nor cylindrical ii\ 
sliape. For such tubes it has been found empirically that a combination of the values 
of the plane and cylindrical formulas will give the correct amplification factor.^ The 
combination formula that gives the actual amplification factor is 

M = /ip - K(jtp - fjLr) (65) 

where /ip amplification factor assuming plane electrodes, Eq. (53). 

fte =s amplification factor assuming cylindrical electrodes, Eq. (54). 




2A3 26 76 75 6K5 6B5 27 

Tube lype 

Fig. 27. — Factor K for use in Eq. (66) and associated tube types, 

'I'ho factor X is a constant that depends upon the tube structure. It is an empirical 
(constant and takes into account the effect of the grid supports. Values of K are given 
ill Table 4 and Fig. 27. 

Table 4. — ^Factor K for Use in Eq. (65) 


Tube Type 

K 

2A3 

0.11 

• • • 

0.22 


0.33 

26’ 

0.44 

76 

0.55 

75 

0.66 

6X5 

0.77 

6B5 

0.88 

27 

1.00 


8. Transconductance Formulas. — The transconductance formulas of triodes and 
pentodes are obtained from the space-charge relations given in Par. 4 and the equiva- 
lent voltage concept discussed in Par. 6. 

Triode Transcondudance , — The transconductance of a triode with a plane elec- 
trode structure is 

R. Jervis, Amplificatioii Factor Chart, Eleetroniea, Vol. 12, p. 45, June, 1039. 
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3.5 yEff + 

- 1 = — ii JTi 4 Ta & microamperes per volt per unit area (66) 

where Eg * grid voltage. 

Ep » plate voltage. 

M « amplification factor. 
de « cathode-grid distance. 
dp « grid-plate distance. 

and the electrode structure is that of Fig. 22. The transconductance is seen to depend 
upon the equivalent voltage (Eg 4* Ep/ti) and the electrode dimensions. Unlike the 
amplification factor, the transconductance does depend upon the cathode-grid dis- 
tance. The transconductance of a plane electrode triode may also be expressed in 
terms of the plate current: 


2.64 X 10-^H 

(d + d P®** 


where i is the current density in amperes per unit area and the other symbols have the 
same significance as in Eq. (66).^ 

The transconductance of a cylindrical electrode triode with the configuration of 
Fig. 23 is 




inicroainpcreb per volt per unit length of structure (08) 


where Eg =* grid voltage. 

Ep = plate voltage. 
fi » amplification factor. 

8g * radius of grid-wire circle. ' 

8p s plate radius. 

* value of from Table 3 for argument Sg/io, 

/3cp* ~ value of /?* from Table 3 for argument Sp/Se, 

8e ^ cathode radius. 

9. Ultra-high-frequency Effects and Tubes.^ — ^In ordinary applications of vacuum 
tubes the transit time of the electrons in the tube is short compared with the period 
of the applied voltages. As frequency is increased this becomes less and less true until 
finally the electron will require an appreciable fraction of a cycle to pass from one 
electrode to another. When this happens the behavior of the tube changes markedly. 

UUror-high-frequency Behavior of Diodes , — Even the simple diode tube experiences 
a difference in its behavior at ultra-high frequencies. The dynamic plate resistance 
of the diode drops, and at certain frequencies even becomes negative, and there are 
also modifications produced in the plate-cathode capacity. 

When transit-time effects are of importance it is convenient for the purpose of 
analysis to consider that the impedance between the plate and cathode of the tub(^ 

> J. H. FremHiv Calculation of Triode Constants, Elec, Comm,, Vol. 18, p. 39, July, 1939. 

* A comprehensiTe discussion and summary of transit-time effects is given in the book by F B* 
Llewellyn, “Electron Inertia Effects,*' Cambridge (London). 1941. Much of this material is alM g'lres 
by F. B. Llewellyn, Operation of Ultra-high-frequency Tubes. BeZ2 SytAem Tech, Jour,, Vol. 16 . p. 676 
October, 1936. 
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it, eluding the active part of the interelectrode capacity^ as well as the resistance effects 
Jiie to electron current flow, be represented by a resistance R in series with a capacitive, 
i ractance X (i.c., Z ^ R — jX). In terms of this representation one has for complete 
t^pacc charge* 

^ [2(1 — cos 9) — 9 sin 6] (69) 

^ |<^ B) -2 sin ^]| (70) 


w here Rp =* dynamic plate-cathode resistance of diode at low frequencies. 

$ = transit-time angle, radians (0 — u) times transit time, sec.), 
ft) — 2ir times frequency. 

C = active part of the plate-cathode capacity of the tube measured with the 
cathode cold. 

At frequencies where the transit-time effects are small, Eqs. (G9) and (70), after 
suitable transformations, become 


R 

X 



(71) 

(72) 


Tt. will be notcjd that 6 is tlic transit time in radians, on the basis that the time repre- 
s« id.(‘d by oTie cycle is 2)r radians. A curve showing the variation of R and X with 



Fig. 28 . — Hesistance and reactance componenta of diode platc-cathode impedance as a 
function of transit angle B (series representation). 

transit angle is given in Fig. 28. It is seen that as the frequency is increased the 
rt'sistance R first drops increasingly from its low-frequency value Rp until it becomes 
zero when the transit time is a full cycle, and with still greater transit times then 

^ The active part C of the interelectrode capacity is the capacity between parts of the tube that 
are effective in causing a current flow. The capacity between leads, or inactive parts of the plate 
t>r cathode structure, is not included, and represents an additional capacity that shunts the ** active*' 
itni3edance R •+• jX» 

* See Llewellyn, op. cU., p. 48; W. E. Benhara, Electron Transit Time, WirdeBS Eng^, Vol. 16 p. 508, 
December, 1939. Qraphioal means of analysing transit-time effects in diodes are described by R. W. 
i^loaiie and E. O. James. Transit-time Effects in Diodes in Pictorial Form, Jour. I.E.E.^ Vol. 79 p. 201. 
1936; also. Wireless Section, I.E.B., Vol. 11, p. 247, September, 1936; and Rudolf Koropfner, *^kiuA\.‘ 
line Phenomena in Electronic Tubes, Wirdeat Bng.t Vol. 19, p 3, January, 1942. 
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oscillates about the zero value, being slightly negative at times. The reactive com- 
ponent of the impedance is always capacitive, but varies greatly. For very large 
transit times the tube impedance approaches that offered by the ^*cold” interelectrode 
capacity C, and the resistance component becomes very small. 

In the preceding, the effect of the active part of the interelectrode capacity has 
been represented by a reactance in series with the equivalent plate resistance R, At 
frequencies where the transit-time effects are small, it is, however, more convenient to 
think of the tube plate-cathode impedance as representing a parallel combination of a 
capacity in parallel with an equivalent plate resistance. This equivalent resistance at 
low frequencies R is given by Eq. (69) or (71), while the equivalent low-frequency 
shunting capacity is 0.60. This low-frequency representation holds up to transit 
times of about (? = 1 . It will be noted that the presence of the electron stream in the 
interelectrode space causes the *4iot” capacity of the tube to be only a fraction of the 
*‘cold*’ capacity C. 

Input Refdatance of Control Grids at Ultronhigh Frequencies,^ — At very high f mquencies 
the transit time contributes a conductance component to the grid input admittance. 
A current will be induced in an electrode by the approach or passage of an electron 
even if the electron does not hit the electrode.* In the case of a triode or a tube with 
a screen grid, the currents induced in the control grid by approaching and receding 
electrons are different because the differences in velocities and the finite transit time 
impart an in-phasc component to the induced current. The result of this action is 
that the conductance increases with frequency according to the formula* 

Oa - KgmPT^ (73) 

where Og = conductive component of grid input admittance. 

Qm ~ trans(!onductance of tube. 

/ ~ frequency. 

7’ = transit time to a reference point near the grid plane. 

A" = a constant for any particular tube, a functiori of the cathode-grid and 
grid-plate transit times. 

Examination of the preceding formula shows that if all the dimensions of a tube arc 
reduced by a factor vl/, then the input conductance will be reduced by a factor A/*. 
If all the voltages are increased by a factor AT, the input conductance will be reduced 
by a factor 

An idea of the magnitude of the transit-time effect upon grid input conductance 
can be gained from the fact that the input resistance of a 57 tube is of the order of 
megohms at 5 megacycles, while at. 30 megacycles it has dropped to 20,000 ohms and 
at 100 megacycles it has dropped to about 1,500 ohms. The acorn pentode 954, 
which makes use of a very small cathode-grid spacing, has an input resistance that is 
of the order of 10 times as great as that t>f ordinary triodos, being about 20,000 ohms 
at 100 megacycles. The theoretically predicted variation of conductance with the 
square of the frequency is borne ouf. by experimental observations. 

Ultra-high-frequency Behavior of Triodes, — Tlie behavior of triodes at ultra-high 
frequencies has betm worked out to include both the effects of transit time and space 
charge.* Analysis shows that it is possible to set up a circuit that is the equivalent of 

1 The diBCUBaioii here asHunies that the electrode on the side of the control grid away from the 
cathode (acreen or plate, aa the case may be) ia at ground potential to very high frequencies. 

* B. J. ThomT)aon, Review of Ultra-liigh Frequency Vacuum Tube Problems, R,C.A, Rev.t Vol. 3, 
p. 146, October, 1938. 

» W. R. Ferrie, Input Resistance of Vacuum Tubea as Ultra-high Frequency Amplifiers, Proe, I.R.E., 
Vol. 24, p. 82, January, 1936; D. O. North, An Analysis of the Effects of Space Charge on Grid Imped- 
ance, Proe. J.R,E., Vol. 24, p. 108, .Tanuary, 1936. 

* F. B. Llewellyn, Operation of Ultra-high Frequency Tubes, Bdl Svftem Tech, Jour,, Vol. 14. d. 113. 
October, 1985. 
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29.- Equivaletit delta of a triode at ultra- 
high frequencies. 


the vacuum tube and its transit-time effects, in terms of parameters that are independ- 
ent of frequency and that are not complex. This is done by using a delta of imped- 
ances with the individual arms represented by the proper series or parallel combination 
of elements as shown in Fig. 29.^ In this circuit the need for complex tube constants 
is avoided by the proper arrangements of circuit elements. The actual values appli- 
(table to the various parts of the circuit of Pig. 29 depend on the transit times, the 
dynamic plate resistance at low fre- 
quencies, and the capacities between 
the active parts of the various elec- 
trodes. The relations involved are 
too complicated and specialized to be 
given here, but are to be found in the 
references cited. The equivalent cir- 
cuit of Fig. 29 is valid up to fre- 
quencies of 100 me or more with 
ordinary tubes. 

The circuit of Fig. 29 is valid only 
for the active part of the tube, t.c., the 
portion of the tube elements tliat 
intercept electrons. The effect of the 
lead impedances is not included, an 
important limitation to keep in mind, 

.since the effects of the lead impedances may be as great as the effects of transit 
time of the electrons. Neither are the capacities betwe^en inactive parts of the 
electrodes and leads included. These capacities act in shunt with the equivalent 
circuit of Fig. 29, between the appropriate electrodes. 

As far as the plate circuit of a triode is concerned, the effect of transit time can be 
taken into account by assuming that the ordinary equivalent plate circuit ^jonsisting 
of a generator voltage mcj acting in scries with the plate resistance Up still holds (see 
Par. 3, Sec. 5), but that t.he value of amplification factor and plate resistance (and 
h^nce transconductance) is now modified in magnitude and a phase angle is associated 
with them. In particular, the transconductance tends to decrease in magnitude and 
lag by an increasingly large amount as the transit time increases,® while the amplifica- 
tion factor likewise tends to decrease and have an increasingly large phase angle. 

Ultra^higli-frequency Negative Grid Tubes. — ^Triode, beam, and other similar tubes 
iti tended for negative grid operation at very high frequencies must be especially 
designed for such service. The desired characteristics arc those outlined in Par. 11, 
See. 6, for oscillator tubes, namely: (1) close electrode spacing to minimize transit 
time and give a high transconductance in proportion to electrode capacities; (2) 
short loads of relatively large diameter to minimize lead inductanc,e and power losses 
in the leads (achieved in many cases by the use of multiple leads from the same elec- 
trode); (3) electrode and lead arrangements that facilitate operation with resonant 
transmission lines, the ideal being when the leads and electrodes of the tube represent 
extensions of the transmission line tank circuits.* 

The tube should also be designed so that there can be no stray electrons that 
can shoot out of the open ends of the tube structure, and take a circuitous route in 


' F. B. Llewellsm, Equivalent Networks of Negative-grid Vacuum Tubes at Ultra-high Frequencies, 
fidl System Tech. Jour., Vol. 16, p. 676, October, 1936 

* Thus see F. B. Llewellyn, Phase Angle of Vacuum-tube Transconductance at Very High Fre- 
Mucncies, Ptoc. Vol. 22, p. 947, August, 1934; Thomjwon, toe. cit. 

’ A tube in which thin idea is carried to the limit is described by I. £. Mouromtseff and H. V. Noble, 
^ New Type of Ultra-short-wave Oscillator, Proc. Vol. 20, p. 1326, August, 1932. 
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travelinis from the cathode to the plate.^ Such electrons are likely to bombard the 
glass envelope and thereby release secondary electrons. These indirect paths, either 
with or without involving secondary electrons, result in some electrons arriving at 
the anode with excessively long transit times, with undesirable consequences. In 
order to avoid difficulties of this sort, it is desirable to close the ends of the tube struc* 
ture so that it will not be possible for even a few electrons to stray along indirect 
routes. 

Wlien high voltages are involved, as is the case with transmitter tubes, the struc- 
tural arrangement must be such as to provide an adequate amount of insulation. 
This is particularly important as the frequency increases, because the dielectric loss 
in the glass is proportional to the square of the frequency, and can reach sufficiently 
large values at extremely large frequencies to start a cumulative heating that results 
in puncture of the glass envelope. 

It is possible to obtain satisfactory ultra-high-frequeney operation of receiving 
tubes up to higher frequencies than can be achieved with power tubes. This is because 
the close spacings that favor ultra-high-frequeney operation inevitably carry with 
them the necessity of making the tube dimension small, and this limits the power- 
dissipating ability of the tube. The amount of power that can be developed in the 
output of an ultra-high-frequeney tube is accordingly less as the frequency limit is 
pushf^d to higher values. Ingenious arrangements have been d(»vised for increasing 
the ability to dissipate heat, as, for example, the use of cooling fins attached to the 
plate, and in some cases also to the grid, and the use of w'atcr or forced-air cooling, 
even in tubes of moderate powc'r rating. Su(di arrangements at best, however, 
merely improve an ot herwise unfavorable situation, but in no case do they eliminate it, 

A varic^t.y of ulira-high-frcq\iency tubes are available. These include receiving 
txibcs of the triode, pentode, and beam types, and also triode, beam, and penkxlo 
power tubes. Most of these are air-cooled, but a few of the larger types designed for 
such applications as television transmitters are arranged for water or forced-aii 
cooling. In a few instances tubes are arranged in duplex (two tubes in a single 
envelope) for pusii-pull operation. ^ 

10. Special Considerations Involved in Power Tubes.* — Tubes intended for use as 
I>ower amplifiers must be capable^ of dissipating plate and grid losses in proportion 
to the desired power. Likewise, the. electron emission from the cathode and th(‘, 
amount of voltage that can bo applied to the anode witli safety must be in proportion 
to the power output that the. tube is to develop. 

1 W. G. WaK<*n<*r, 'J’he Doveloi)rnental ProbloniB and GjiPiating Characturintics of Two New Ultra- 
high-frequency Tiiodt'H, Prnc. J.R.fS,, Vol. 26, i». 401, April, 3038. 

» Tubc.s especially deHigned for ultra-high-fiequency use reitreseiit, the accumulation of a great deal 
of specialiKcd teohuicnl expciicnee, much of which is of interest only to the deHigne.r of tubes. Because 
of this, and the fact that the subject is so new that the tecluiiqiics are being steadily improved and 
modified, detailed d«*scrii)t.ions of the various ubrn-high-frequeiK-y tubes now available on the open 
market are not included here. The reader w'ishiiig to ohtain a background in the subject is referred to 
the following articles: B. J. Thomiwon and O. M. Hose, .Fr., Vacuum Tubes of Small Dimensions for 
Use at Extremely High Frequencies, Proc.*J.H.E., Vol. 21, p. 1707, December, 1933; M. J. Kelly and 
A. L. Samuel, Vacuum Tubes as High Fiequene.y Oscillators, Klee. Eng., Vol. 63, p. 1604, November, 
1934; A. L. Samuel and N. E. Sowers, A Power Amplifier for Ultra-high Frequencies, Proc. I.R.E., 
Vol. 24, p. 1464, November, 1936; A, L. Hatniiel, A Negative Grid Triode Oscillator and Atn];ilifier for 
Ultra-high Frequencies, Proc. J.R.E., Vol. 26, p. 1243, October, 1937; A. K. Wing, A Push Pull Ultra- 
high-frequeney Beam Tetrode, R.C.A. Rev., Vol. 4, j). 62, July, 1939; A Transmitter for Frequency- 
modulated Broailc.HNi Service IJsitig a New Ultra-liigh-freiiucncy Tetrode, R.C.A. Rev., Vol. 6, p. 327, 
January, 1941; A. K. Wing, Jr., and J. K. Young, A New I Jit ra- high-frequency Tetrode and Its Use in 
a l-kilowatt Television Sound Transmitter, Proc. I.H.E., Vol. 29, p. 6, January, 1941; K. C. DeWalt 
Three New Ultra-higli-frequency Triodes, Proc. J.R.E., Vol. 29, p. 476, September, 1941; Cecil B- 
Haller, The Design and Development of Three New Ultra-high-frequency Transmitting Tubes, Proe. 
I.R.E., Vol. 30, p. 20, January, 1942. 

* An outstandingly fine discussion on the construction of large tubes is given by J. Bell, J. W. Davies, 
and B. S. Gossltng, High-pow'er Valves: Construction, Testing, and Operation, Jour, J.E.E., Vol. 83, 
p. J76, 1938; also, Wireless Section, I.E.E., Vol. 13, p. 177, September, 1938. 
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Small power tubes are often merely large receiving tubes constructed according 
to the standard receiving-tube techniques, involving oxide-coated cathodes, getters” 
lo obtain and maintain vacuum, etc. Such tubes are not capable of standing much 
}jbusc, however, and the maximum power that can be developed with this typo of 
(onstmetion is limited. 

Larger tubes, up to dissipations of several hundred watts, are normally still 
inclosed in a glass envelope but are constructed along lines entirely different from 
those of receiving tubes. The plates are commonly of molybdenum or tantalum, 
ojirbon sometimes being used. Grids are usually molybdenum, with tungsten and 
Ijiiitalum as alternates. Cathodes are sometimes oxide-coated, but more frequently 
are thoriated tungsten carburized for long life. The exhaust procedure is so thorough 
1 hat a high degree of vacuum can be maintained without a getter. The various elec- 
trodes inside the tube are heated to high temperatures during exhaust, and the glass 
envelope is simultaneously baked at a temperature just below the softening point, 
and this process is continued until all the occluded gases have been removed. It is 
possible in this way to obtain a degree of vacuum such that a satisfactory life can be 
obtained with thoriated tungsten filaments even at high anode voltages, particularly 
if tantalum is used for the plate. 

In tubes where the anode dissipation is of the order of kilowatts, the anodes of 
Ihc tube are in the form of copper cylinders, which are part of the envelope and are 
cooled by means of circulating water or by being soldered to a radiating structure 
with many fins, which are cooled by means of an air blast. A.nalysi8 and experience 
indicate that water and forced-air cooling are about equally effective when used with 
viicuum tubes having external anodes.* Decision as to which type of cooling is 
jircfcrable depends upon the individual factors involved in the particular case. Thus 
air-cooled tubes behave better in operation than water-cooled tubes with respect to 
‘‘llashback.” With forced-air cooling the anodes tend to run hotter, but the glass 
ends run cooler than with water cooling, which has some advantages and some dis- 
advantages. With forced-air cooling the anode capacity to ground is increased by 
the large cooling structure, something to be avoided at very high frequencies. 

The most effective way to employ water cooling is to arrange the water jacket so 
that the water passes over the anode in a very thin stream of high velocity. In this 
way any steam bubbles that may be formed on the anode tend to be scraped away 
by the velocity of the cooling water. The tendency for such bubbles to form limits 
the amount of heat that can be dissipated by a water-cooled anode, since, if the tend- 
ency of the bubble to stick to the copper is not overcome by the flow of cooling water, 
Ihen that particular spot on the anode ceases to be cooled by direct contact with the 
water, and may readily become hot enough to cause failure of the tube. 

In tubes with external anodes that are water-cooled, there is a tendency for the 
grid to produce a focusing effect on the electrons, which causes hot spots to be pro- 
duced on the anode at the points where the electrons concentrate.® This is much 
more troublesome with water cooling than with forced-air cooling. With water 
cooling those hot spots tend to cause steam bubbles to form on the surface of the anode. 

The cathodes of tubes employing water or forced-air cooling are always tungsten, 
'i'his is because such high-power tubes are operated at very high anode voltages, and 
il is not practical to exhaust copper-anode tubes so thoroughly as glass-envelope tubes, 
where the anodes can be brought to incandescent heat during the exhaust process 

^ Further diecuBsion of both air and water cooling is given by I. E. MouromtseiT, Water and Forced- 
air Cooling of Vacuum Tubes, Proc, Vol. 80, p. 190, April, 1942. Sec also E. M. Ostluud. Air 

Cooling Applied to External-anode Tubes, ElectronicB, Vol. 13, p. 36, June, 1940. 

* 1. E. MouromtsefT, The Influence of Grid Focusing Effect on Plate Dissipation Limit of a Vacuum 
Tube, Communicationa, Vol. 18, p. 9, December, 1938. 
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Thoriated tungsten filaments accordingly do not behave satisfactorily, and pure 
tungsten must be employed. ^ 

The thoriated-tungsten and oxide-coated cathodes should be operated at the rated 
voltage to obtain maximum life. With tungsten filaments, however, decreasing the 
filament voltage will increase the useful life at the expense of reduced electron emission 
(and hence lowered peak anode current). Varying the voltage applied to a tungsten 
filament by 5 per cent from normal will double or halve the life as the case may be, 
while a 10 per cent variation affects the life by a factor of 4. A study of the optimum 
diameter of a tungsten filament, if the costs of power and tube replacement are taken 
into account, indicates that the optimum diameter is one that would correspond to a 
life of the order of 10,000 hours or more.* 

In water-cooled or forced-air cooled tubes operating at high anode voltages (such 
as 15 to 20 kv), trouble is frequently encoimtcred from arc-backs or “flash arcs” in 
the tube.* These are ordinary high-current arcs that suddenly form between cathode 
and plate for no apparent reason, and short-circuit the plate supply. After such an 
arc has been broken by opening of the circuit breakers, and the anode voltage has 
been reapplied, the tube may continue to operate for many hours or days without 
any further trouble, while in other cases another flash arc may occur almost immedi- 
ately. A tube that has a tendency to arc-back will generally improve in this respect 
if it is put through a conditioning process* that involves applying an alternating 
potential of about 25,000 volts between plate and filament of the tube with the fila- 
ment unlighted, with suitable relays and current-limiting devices in the circuit to 
prevent damage from arcs. This results in the production of many flash ares in the 
tube, which gradually clean up the gas that is causing the trouble, and bring the tube 
to a satisfactory operating condition. 

Power tubes are commonly operated so that the grid goes positive during a part 
of the cycle. This results in grid current, and causes power dissipation at the grid 
of the tube, which is sometimes the limiting factor in tube operation.* As a conse- 
quence, the grids of power tubes often operate at relatively high temperatures, and 
such materials as molybdenum, tungsten, or tantalum are accordingly generally used. 
The fraction of the primary electrons intercepted by the grid depends upon the grid 
potential relative to the anode potential, and upon the grid structure. In ordinary 
triodes with equal grid and plate voltages the effective grid area, insofar as inter- 
cepting the flow of primary electrons is concerned, is between 120 and 180 per cent 
of the actual grid area.* The grid heating that takes place is determined by the 
number of primary electrons intercepted by the grid, and by the grid voltage. The 
actual d-c grid current as measured by a meter may differ from the number of primary 
electrons received by the grid as a result of secondary emission causing the grid to 
lose secondary electrons at the same time that it receives primary electrons. The 
amount of current thus lost through secondary emission will be affected by the elec- 
trode potentials, by the grid temperature, and by the character of the grid surface. 

* It ifi poRsible by keeping a water-cooled tube continuously on a vacuum pump, to maintain a degree 
of vacuum about one decimal point greater than feasible when the tube is sealed off. Under these 
conditions thoriated-tuiigsten filaments are entirely practical even at very high anode voltages. Such 
continuously evacuated tubes have been developed by various individuals and organisations for very 
high-power service, but as yet have not had any extensive continuing commercial use. 

* Thus see J. J. Vormer, Filament Design for High Power Transmitting Valves, Proe. I.R.E.t Vol. 26, 
p. 1399, November, 1938. 

« See Bell, Davies, and Gossling, loc. eit,; B. S. Goesling, The Flash-arc in High-power Valves, 
Jour. I.E.B.t Vol. 71, p. 460, 1932; also, Wireless Section, J.E.E., Vol. 7, p. 192, September, 1932. 

* Further details are given in Vacuum Tube Reconditioning, Eledronica, Vol. 14, p. 84, January, 
1941. 

I. E. Mouromtseff and H. N. Kosanowski, Grid Temperature as a Limiting Factor in Vacuum Tube 
Operation, Proe. J.R.E., Vol. 24, p. 447, March, 1936. 

* Karl Spangenberg, Current Division in Plane-electrode Triodes, Proe. I.R.E.t Vol. 28, p. 226, May, 
1940. 
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lu the case of thoriated tungsten and oxide-coated cathodes the secondary emissions 
may, under some conditions, become quite large as a result of cathode material that 
has been deposited upon the grid. 

11. Receiving Tubes. — Receiving tubes can be divided into two main classes: the 
glass-envelope tubes, and the so-called ‘‘metal” tubes. The glass-envelope tubes, 
its the name implies, have a glass envelope, and the electrodes arc mounted on leads 
running through either a stem or a glass cup, to which the bulb is sealed after the 
electrodes are mounted and adjusted. The metal-envelope tube employs a metal 
shell in place of the glass bulb, with all the leads, except perhaps a control-grid lead, 
1 trough t through a glass button or glass beads in the base of the tube. 

The cathodes of receiving tubes, either filaments or heaters, are practically always 
of the oxide-coated type. The grid and plate electrodes and side rods are usually 
constructed from nickel, and a “getter” is used to obtain the desired degree of vacuum. 
Tlic exhaust, and also many of the other assembly operations, arc performed on 
automatic machines. 

The actual technical details of receiving tubes represent primarily a production 
problem, and accordingly are beyond the scope of this work. The literature available 
on the subject is relatively limited, and always lags behind the current practice in 
industry. 1 

12. “Getters.”* — A high vacuum is obtained in receiving tubes by means of a 
“getter,” which is volatilized inside the tub(' for the purpose of removing residual gas 
by either chemical or mechanical action. Magnesium is widely used as a getter, but 
other materials, such as barium, barium berylliate,* zirconium, phosphorus, etc., can 
also be employed, as well as various mixtures. A getter should be initially inert, but 
should be of such character that it can be made highly active by some process such as 
a chemical change, or vaporization of material inert at room temperature. 

Some getters also act as “keepers” in that they not only remove what gas is present 
ill the tube at the time of flashing but also combine with any gas that may subse- 
quently he liberated within the tube. 

CJetters cannot bo used in tubes where the anode dissipation is large. Tliis is 
because the large amount of heat liberated in such tubes would vaporize the getter 
jiiid destroy the vacuum. 

CJcrtain metals have th(^ property of absorbing gases when raised to a high tempera- 
ture. For example, tantalum will absorb gases when very hot, and this is one of 
the tilings that make tantalum a desirable metal to use in power tubes for plates 
and grids. 

Zirconium is also a useful metal in this regard.^ Zirconium at 1400** will absorb 
(jopious quantities of such gases as oxygen, nitrogen, carbon monoxide, and carbon 
dioxide. The optimum temperature for taking up hydrogen is, however, approxi- 
niatcly 350°(J, and at higher temperatures hydnigen begins to be given off by the 
niotjil. As a result of these properties it is possible to maintain an extremely high 


* llHoful articles on receiving tubes arc M, Benjamin, C. W. Cosgrove, and G. W. Warren, Modem 
Receiving Valves: Design and Manufacture, I.E.E. WireleKtt Froc., Vol. 12, p. 66, June, 1937 E. R. 
Wagner, Raw Materials in Vacuum Tube Manufacture, Electronics, Vol. 7, p. 104, April, 1934; Proc- 
esses in Vacuum Tube Manufacture, Electronics, Vol. 7, p. 213, July, 1934; G. E. Moore, Improved 
H«*15eator Tubes, Bell Lab. Ree., Vol. 18, p. 219, March, 1940; Newell R. Smith and Allen H. Schooley, 
Development and Production of the New Miniature Battery Tubes, R.C.A. Rev., Vol. 4, p, 496, April. 
19 10; S. R. Milliard, The Development of the Receiving Valve, Jour, I.E.E,, Vol. 76, p. 10, 1936, 
also Wireless Section, I.E.E., Vol. 10, p. 1, March, 1*935. 

* A good discussion of getters is given by E. A. Lederer and D. H. Wamsley, “Batalum,” a Barium 
<Jetter for Metal Tubes, R.C.A. Rev., VoL 2, p. 117, July, 1937. 

» See E. A. Lederer, Recent Advances in Barium Getter Technique, R.C.A, Rev,, VoL 4, p. 310, 
January, 1940. 

* Further information is given by J. D. Fast, Zirconium and Its Compounds with a High Melting 
Foint, PhiUipa Tech. Jour., World’s Fair Issue, 1939. 
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vacuum, provided that there is zirconium in the tube at these two temperatures. 
Ibis can be accomplished cither by employing two zirconium filaments with different 
filament currents or by using a single piece of zirconium in which different parts of 
the metal are raised to different temperatures, so that the tempefature range extends 
from 300 to 1400®C. This expedient is frequently used in experimental tubes to clean 
up gases that may be evolved during use, and can also be employed in special tubes 
that are particularly difficult to evacuate. 

13. Effect of Gas upon Tube Characteristics — Maximum Allowable Resistance 
in Grid Circuits. — Very small traces of gas in vacuum tubes affect the characteristics 
adversely in a number of ways as a result of the positive ions produced in the tube 
by collision between the gas molecules and the electrons flowing to the anode. The 
positive ions travel in the opposite direction from the electrons, and normally end 
their existence by falling into the cathode or the negative control grid. Electrons 
that bombard the cathode tend to destroy the emission of thoriated-tungsten and 
oxide-coated cathodes. Positive ions collected by the negative grid result in grid 
current, which limits the resistance that may be inserted in series with a negative 
grid, and which also introduces noise. 

Positive-ion currents to the grid limit the d-c resistance that may safely be placed 
in series with the control grid and the cathode, because the voltage drop that such 
a grid current produces across the resistance has a polarity that makes the grid less 
negative than would otherwise be the case. Thus if the tube begins to liberate gas 
with resulting positive-ion grid current, the grid becomes less negative, thereby 
increasing the space current. This increases the number of positive ions pmduced, 
and will cause additional grid current, and still greater reduction in the negative 
grid potential. If the resistance in the grid circuit is high enough, this process can 
become cumulative, and in some types of tubes can easily result in the destruction 
of the tube as a result of excessive plate current caused from loss of grid bias. The 
maximum resistance that it is permissible to place in series with the grid electrode 
depends upon the tube characteristics and the method of obtaining bias. It is of 
the order of several megohms in small tubes used for voltage amplification at audio 
and radio frequencies. With small power tubes, such as the output tubes of radio 
receivers and public-address systems, the allowable grid resistance is much less, 
particularly if a fixed bias is employed. The use of self-bias permits an increased 
resistance to be employed in the grid-cathode circuit, since self-bias provides an 
automatic protection against excessive increase in plate current. 

Positive-ion current to a control grid has a “shot” effect associated witli it, since 
the current flow is composed of individually charged particles, and is not a uniform 
fluid. The noise that is produced by this current flowing through an impedance Zg 
between grid and cathode can be expressed by the formula 

= 19.3 (74) 

where \Zg\ is the absolute value of the external circuit impedance between grid and 
cathode, is the grid current in amperes, and Un the resistance that, when connected 
between grid and cathode, would produce the same thermal agitation voltage as is 
actually produced })y the grid current flowing through the impedance Zg, 

In addition to the noise effect represented by Eq. (74), the presence of gas intro- 
duces an additional noise factor through the fact that positive ions not captured by 
the grid travel toward the cathode and produce irregularities in the space charge 
around the cathode. Little is known about this effect, however, beyond the fact that 
it is probably small under ordinary circumstances compared with the effect repre- 
sented by Eq. (74). 
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U. MiweUaiieous Types of Tubes. Space-^rge-grid Tubes.— In the space- 
(;harge-grid tube there is an auxiliary grid, called the space-charge grid, located 
between the cathode and the control grid, and operated at a low positive potential. 
This grid increases the number of electrons drawn out of the space charge near the 
cathode. Althougfi some of these electrons are 
immediately attracted to the space charge grid, 
many pass through its meshes into the region 
})otween the space-charge grid and the control 
jrrid. Here they are slowed down by the 
retarding field and form a space charge or virtual 
cathode, as shown in Fig. 30. The virtual 
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cathode serves as an actual cathode as far as the remainder of the tube is concerned. 
The characteristics ' that result are similar to those for conventional tubes, as is 
apparent from Fig. 31. 

The space-charge-grid arrangement provides a virtual cathode with a large area 
located very close to the control grid. This gives a high transconductance in pro- 
portion to the plate potential. At the same time the characteristic curves of the tube 
tc]id to have excessive curvature when considered over an appreciable range of grid 



medium /x high/i 

Fio. 32. — Pentode tube 



tube screen-grid tube 

arranged in various ways. 


voltage. Thus space-charge-grid tubes have small power-handling capacity. Fur- 
thermore, the space-charge grid draws a very heavy current, usually more than half 
of the total space current. 

Special Connections for Conventional Tubes , — It is possible to operate conventional 
lubes to give special characteristics, either by employing special connections or by 
the proper combination of electrode voltages. Thus a pentode tube can be connected 
to operate as a triode with medium or high amplification factor, as a screen-grid tube, 
or as a space-charge-grid tube, as shown in Fig. 32. 

Another rearrangement of a conventional tube is to interchange the functions of 
liic grid and plate by making the grid the anode electrode, and by using the plate as 
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Fig. 33. — Circuit of 
inverted tube. 


the negative control electrode, as shown in Fig. 33. The operation of such an inmied 
tiibe^ rests on the fundamental fact that the space current flowing to the anode, which 
in this case is the positive grid, depends almost solely upon the electrostatic field in 
the vicinity of the cathode and is substantially independent of how this field is pro- 
duced. Since both plate and grid potentials affect the intensity of this electrostatic 
field, it is possible to use a negative plate as a control electrode 
C S x to serve the same purpose as the negative grid in the usual 

^ result is an amplification factor that is quite low, 

the value being approximately 1//* where ix is the amplification 
factor of the tube operated in the normal manner. The 
dynamic anode resistance is also much lower than in the 
corresponding tube operated in the normal manner. The 
inverted vacuum tube is useful when it is necessary to control 
a large current by a very high voltage, without at the same time time consuming any 
energy from the high potential source. 

The Dynairon and Other NegaUve-reftietance Arrangements » — In a screen-grid tube, 
if the screen electrode is operated at a higher voltage than the plate, and the secondary 
emission at the plate is sufficient, there is a range of plate voltages over which the net 
resultant plate current (primary electrons arriving at the plate minus secondary 
electrons lost to the screen) will decrease with increasing plate voltage. This effect 
is shown by the curve for Esg = 83 volts in Fig. 19. The decreasing plate current 
with increasing plate voltage represents a negative resistance, and when a tube is 
used in this manner to obtain a negative resistance, it is termed a dynairon.^ The 
negative resistance results from the fact that while the number of primary electrons 
that the plate receives is independent of the plate voltage, the number of secondary 
electrons produced at the plate increases vrith increasing plate voltage. With the 
screen more positive than the plate, all 
these secondary electrons flow to the screen ; 
so if the number of secondary electrons that 
can be produced is considerable, the plate 
current not only will decrease with increasing 
plate voltage but will reverse in polarity at a 
plate potential where, on the average, each 
primary electron produces one secondary 
electron. Dynatron action is capable of 
giving a negative resistance as low as about 
20,000 ohms, using ordinary receiving tubes 
in which the plates have not been specijilly treated to reduce secondary emission.* 
The magnitude of the negative resistance can be controlled by varying the control- 
grid potential. 'I'lie magnitude of the negative resistance is not particularly stable 
with time, because secondary emission is very sensitive to the surface conditions, and 
these change with use. 

An alternative method of obtaining negative resistance from a vacuum tube, which 
is generally more stable than the negative resistance obtained by dynatron action, 
is illustrated in Fig. 34.^ Here a pentode tube is connected as shown and the poten- 
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Fio. 34. — Retarding field or tranaitron 
method of producing a negative resist- 
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J F. E. Terman, The Inverted Vacuum Tube — Voltage Reducing Power Amplifier, Proc* 

Vol. 16. p. 447, Apnl, 1028. 

< For further information on the dynatron, and some of its uses, see Albert W. Hull, The Dynatron — 
A Vacuum Tube PosHeseing Negative Eleotrio Resistance, Proe. Vol. 6, p. 6, 1018. 

> It is generally found that some of the very early screen-grid tubes are the best for dynatron pur- 
poses. Tubes manufactured more recently commonly have the plate so treated as to reduce secondary 
emission. This causes the dynatron effect to be greatly reduced, or even eliminated. 

* E. W. Herold, Negative Reidstanoe and Devices for Obtaining It, Proe. I.E.S.s Vol. 23, p. 1201, 
October, 1035. 
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lials so adjusted that there is a virtual cathode between the screen and the suppressor. 
Under these conditions a fraction of the space current drawn from the cathode is 
returned back toward the cathodei to be ultimately collected by the screen. By 
arranging the circuit as shown, so that the screen and suppressor are at the same 
alternating potential as a result of by-pass 
condenser (7, an increase in the screen potential 
likewise increases the suppressor voltage. This 
reduces the screen current because more of the 
electrons entering the virtual cathode pass on to 
the plate, and fewer return to the screen. The 
result is a negative-resistance effect between the 
terminals oa, the magnitude of which can be con- 
trolled by the control grid of the tube. This 
method of obtaining a negative resistance is 
referred to as a rctarding-field negative-transcon- 
ductance tube, and has also been called the 
t ransitron method. As compared with the dyna- 
tron, the transitron arrangement has the advan- 
tage that the negative resistance obtained is 
more stable with time, and also a much lower 
negative resistance can be obtained. 

It is possible to obtain negative resistance from 
vacuum tubes in still other ways. Some of these 
involve special connections of conventional vacuum 
tubes, such as feedback circuits and other arrange- 
rrmnts in which the effective impedance across a 
pair of terminals is negative.^ It is also possible to employ special tubes of various 
sorts.* Finally, under certain space-charge conditions in a space-charge-grid tube, 
it is possible for the input conductance to the control grid to be negative.® It is also 
found that associated with these negative-resistance effects obtainable through space- 
charge action, it is also possible to obtain a negative-capacity eff(>ct by ])urcly elec- 
tronic means involving the behavior of the virtual cathodes. 


(a) High anode ( b) Medium anode voltages (c) Low anode 

voltages (just more than cutoff) voltages 

Fig. 36. — Electrode paths in split-anode magnetron under various conditions. 

MagnetronsA — A magnetron is a vacuum tube in which the flow of electrons from 
t he cathode to the plate is affected by a magnetic field. The split-anode magnetron 
illustrated in Fig. 35 consists of a filamentary cathode and two semicylindrical plates 

* For example, see F. E. Terman, R. K. Buss, W. R. Hewlett, and F. C. Cahill, Some Applications 
of Negative Feedback with Particular Reference to Laboratory Equipment, Proc. J.R.E.t Vol. 27, p. 647, 
October, 1939. 

* Some possibilities are described by Harry C. Thompson, Electron Beams and Their Applications 

in Low Voltage Devices, Proc, Vd. 24, p. 1276, October, 1936. 

® This latter effect is occasionally encountered in inultigrid tubes in which there is a virtual cathode 
in the tube, as, for example, in mixer tubes, and has been known to excite undesired oscillations. For 
further information on the impedance characteristics of space-charge-grid tubes, see Liss C. Peterson, 
Impedance Properties of Electron Streams, BtU SyAem Tech, Jour., Vol. IS, p. 466, July, 1939. 

* Albert W. Hull, The Magnetron, A.I.E.E. Jour., Vol. 40, p. 715, 1921; L6on Brillouin, Theory of 
the Magnetron, Else. Comm,, Vol. 20, No. 2, p. 112, 1941. 





Fig. 35.- 


-The split-anode mag- 
netron. 
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in an axial magnetic field, as illustrated. When the plates are positive, the electrons 
that arc attracted to them follow curved paths, as in Fig. 36. If the plates are very 
positive, the curvature of these paths is small, but at lower voltages the curvature 
becomes greater until at a critical potential det(Tmined by the strength of the magnetic 
field, the electrons follow a curved path (cardioid) back to the cathode, as shown in 
Fig. 36c, and never get to the plate, in spite of the positive plate potential. The 
magnetron accordingly has a critical field strength at which plate current is cut off. 
This field B in lines per sq cm is 

B = V® (76) 

where r is the anode radius in centimeters and E is the anode voltage. 

If perfect symmetry were obtained and the velocity of emission of the electrons 
were neglected, the cutoff would be infinitely abrupt; i.e., an infinitesimal change in 
magnetic field would be (capable of turning the entire anode current off or on. Actu- 
ally, because of unavoidable imperfections, and because of the initial velocity of 
electrons, the cutoff is rounded off slightly.^ 

^ 2 * f meg 


for visual portion 

Fia. 37. — Cutaway view of visual iruli- Fio. 38. -Circuit illustrating operation 
cator tube. ^ of visual indicator tube. 

The chief value of the magnetron is in certain types of very high-frequency oscilla- 
tors, such as discussed in Par. 14, Sec. 6. 

Visual Indicator (Magio-vye) typical form of visual-indicator (so-called 

magic-eye) tube is illustrated in Fig. 37. This consists of a higb-mu triode, above 
which is located a conc-sliaped fluorescent target connected directly to the plate-supply 
voltage and having its own cathode. There is also a bladeliko control electn>de asso- 
ciated with the target, whi<?h is connected directly to the triodo plate. Both plate and 
blade arc connected to the power supply through a high resistance iiJs, as shown in 
Fig. 38. With zero potential on the grid of the triode, electrons from the cathode 
strike the entire cone-shaped fluorescent target except for a sector in the region of the 
blade electrode, which, being at a lower potential than the target, because of the 
voltage dropping resistance acts as a shield. However, if a negative voltage is 
applied to the grid of the triode the plate current becomes loss. This reduces the 
voltage drop in resistance Ri, increasing the potent, ial of the control electrode and 
reducing the sector of darkness on the fluorescent target. Thus a visual indication is 
obtained of the magnitude of the voltage acting on the triode tube. 

* E. G. Linder, EfTecta of High Energy Electron Random Motion upon the Shape of the Magnetron 
Cutoff Curve. Jour. Applied Phyn., Vol. 9, p. 331, May, 1938. 

* A good desoription of such a tube, together with some applications, is given by L. C. ’Wallw, 
Applications of Visual-indicator Type Tubes, R.C.A, Rev., Vol. 1, p HI, January, 1937. 
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Visual-indicator tubes can be used for a wide variety of applications. Among these 
are tuning indicators, vacuum-tube voltmeters, overmodulation indicators, etc. 

Orbited Beam TubeJ — ^An understanding of the orbital beam tube can be gained 
from Fig. 39. This tube is provided with a cathode of relatively flat cross section 
surround by a control grid C?i and a screen grid O 2 , Focusing electrodes Ji and Jt 
are employed with the outer electrode at zero potential. The inner focusing electrode 
Ji is at a relatively high positive potential, so chosen that the electrons emitted from 
the cathode follow curved paths such as indicated by A A, The radius of these paths 
may be changed by varying the potential of the outer cylinder. Thus if this cylinder 
J 2 is made negative, the electrons will follow paths such as BB, and some of the elec- 
trons are diverted to the inner cylinder J 1 . This is a feature that can be used as a 
method of volume control. The electrons following the path A A ultimately strike the 
secondary emitter electrode 1 ^ 2 , which is at a high positive potential, and has a surface 
so treated as to be a good emitter of secondary electrons. The secondary electrons 
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Fiq. 39. — ^Schematic cross section of orbital-beam tube. 


produced at electrode Kz are collected by the plate P, which is at a high positive 
potential, and serves as the output electrode of the tube. 

’ The orbital beam tube is able to obtain a high transconductance because of the 
cilectron multiplier action that takes place at the electrode if 2 . It is possible at this 
electrode to obtain a number of secondary electrons for each arriving primary electron, 
Ihereby giving a large plate current in proportion to the current from the cathode, 
'rhis results in a correspondingly large transconductance. Furthermore, the struc- 
tural factors involved are such that this output transconductance is very large com- 
pand with the input and output capacities of the tube, so that the tube is an excellent 
wide-baiid amplifier, being superior to any of the ordinary pentode tubes in this respect. 

The rather complicated arrangement of electrodes in the orbital beam tube is for 
the purpose of allowing the primary electrons emitted from the cathode to strike the 
s(^condary emitting surface Kz, while at the same time preventing material evaporated 
from the cathode from being deposited on Kz. Otherwise the secondary emitting 
surface would vary in its characteristics with time, and the tube behavior would be 
unstable. 


^ H. M. Wagner and W. R. Ferris, The Orbital-beam Secondary-electron Multiplier for Ultrarhigh' 
fn qupnoy Amidifioation, Proe, VoL 29, p. 698, November, 1941. 
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ELECTRON OPTICS AND CATHODE-RAY TUBES 

15. Electron Optics. — ^Therc is an analogy between the behavior of an electron in 
an electrostatic field and the behavior of a light ray in a medium of variable index of 
refraction. Electrons can be reflected, refracted, and focused just as can light rays. 
The term electron optics implies that the behavior of electrons can be studied in terms 
of the known laws of physical optics. 

A study of electron and physical optics reveals that there actually is a correspond- 
ence between the quantities and laws in the two fields. The quantity in electron optics 
that corresponds to index of refraction is electron velocity (if it is assumed that the 
electron starts from rest at a point of zero potential). Corresponding to the Fermat 
principle of least time for physical optics, there is the Hamiltonian principle of least 
action that applies to electron optics. 

In physical optics a ray of light is refracted upon passing a boundary between a 
medium of one index of refraction and a medium of another. In Fig. 40, a ray passing 
from a region of refractive ni to a region of higher index of refraction n 2 is bent toward 
the line normal to the surface. Similarly, in the corresponding electron optical case, 



n2>n| 

Fig. 40. — Refraction of an electron and of a light beam. 


an electron passing from a region in which it has a velocity vi, proportional to the 
square root of potential E\j into a region in which it has a velocity greater than wj is 
bent toward the line normal to the boundary between the two regions. In most elec- 
tron optical cases the potential changes gradually rather than abruptly, but any chang- 
ing potential field is capable of causing an electron to follow a path characterized by a 
bend. 

Any electrostatic field that has a rotational symmetry about some straight-line axis 
has the properties of a lens. Such a symmetrical electrostatic field is produced by any 
set of electrodes that themselves have rotational symmetry about the axis. The 
simplest type of electron lens is a circular hole in a plate, as shown in Fig. 41. If such a 
circular aperture is placed between planes so that there is a difference in the potential 
gradient on the two sides, then there is a penetration of field as shown, and electrons 
entering parallel to the dotted line will be uniformly deflected cither toward or away 
from this axis. For the potentials shown in the figure the lens action is divergent. 
The physical lens, which is roughly the equivalent of the electron lens, is also shown in 
the figure. 

A better electron lens is shown in Fig. 42, with its approximate physical equivalent. 
This lens consists of the field between two coaxial cylinders placed end to end, and at 
different potentials. The variation of the potential along the axis is shown. The 
ecjuivalent physical lens consists of a combination of convex and concave surfaces 
between regions of successively higher indexes of refraction. In the equal-diameter 
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cylinder lens, as this is called, the equipotentials in the first cylinder are concave in the 
direction of increasing potential, while those in the second cylinder are convex. As a 
result, an electron entering from the low potential side at a small angle with the axis 
first experiences a force toward the axis and then experiences a force away from the 
axis. Thus the first part of the lens has a convergent action, while the second part of 



n 




Fia. 41. — Simple electron-optical lens and physical equivalent. 


the lens has a divergent action. The convergent action is stronger because the electron 
velocity is lower in the convergent portion of the lens and hence the electron here 
suffers a greater deflection for the same force. 

The analogy between the electron and physical lenses indicated in Figs. 40 and 41 
involves the choice of the proper segments in the physical lens. It will be observed 
that the front surface of the physical-lens components are curved in the same way as 


Blecfron path. 



Fiq. 42. — Equal-diameter cylinder lens and physical equivalent. 


arc the equipotentials in the electron lenses. This observation gives a means of telling 
by inspection how an electron lens will behave, since the property is a general one. 
There is also a correlation between the nature of the equipotential surfaces and the 
<‘urvature of the curve of potential along the axis against distance in the axial direction, 
lu Fig, 42 it is seen that when the curvature of the potential distribution along the axis 
concave upward, then the equipotentiab arc concave in the direction of increasing 
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potential and the lens has a convergent action. In this region the second derivative 
with distance of the axial potential is positive. In the second cylinder the second 
derivative of the axial potential is negative, and the lens action is divergent. This 
relation between the curvature of the curve of potential along the axis and the nature 
of the lens action always holds for lenses with rotational symmetry. 

In fields with rotational symmetry the potential at any point in the field can be 
determined if the variation of potential with distance along the axis is known. By an 
application of Laplace’s equation to fields of this sort, it can be shown that 

E(.r,t) = +2.“4iJS'''o"'(2) + • . . + + ■ • • 

(76) 


where E{r,z) » potential at a radial distance r from the axis and at an axial distance z 
from some reference point on the axis. 

Eq{z) = potential on the axis at the point (0,«). 

E*iiz) = second derivative of axial potential with respect to axial distance z, 
as 2 nth derivative of axial potential with respect to axial distance z. 
The axial potential can be calculated in some cases^ but in most cases it is simpler to 
obtain it by a computational method or by the use of a current flow model.® 

When the axial potential is known its derivatives are readily obtained, and thus the 
potential at any point in the field can be calculated from B3q. (76). 

UTie differential equation of fin electron path through a field of rotational sym- 
metry is 


^ _ EQ{z)dr „ r 
dz* 2b\(z)(h ^ 2 


(77) 


This equation is good only for the so-called ‘^paraxial” electrons, which are those 
electrons that are within a few per cent of the electrode radius torn the axis, and that 
make an angle of a few degrees or less with the axis. The preceding equation is 
practically incapable of solution exactly. It is, however, possible to obtain good 
numerical approximations of its solution by various approximate methods.® 

Although it is not possible to solve Eq! (77), it is still possible to make some 
deductions about the nature of the electron paths from it. Since the differential 
equation is of the second order, its complete solution may be expressed as the sum 
of two linearly independent solutions; f.c., any electron path through the lens may be 
described as the sum of any twe diff(»reTit and distinct paths. It is most convenient 
to use as a pair of independent paths those two which represent (1) an electron 
entering the lens parallel to the axis and (2) an electron leaving the lens parallel to 
the axis. These particular rays are known as the principal rays of the lens, and are 
indicated in Fig. 43. The ray that leaves the lens parallel to the axis is known as 
the first principal ray. It is sometimes shgwn as entering the lens parallel to the axis 
tom the right as in Fig. 43, which is permissible because such a reversal of direction 
traces an identical path. The ray that enters the lens parallel to the axis tom the 

1 P. Kirkpatrick and J. G. Beckerley, Ion Optica of Equal Coaxial Cylinders, Rev. Hex. IrxstrumentB, 
Vol. 7, p. 24. January, 1937; 8. Bertram, Determination of Axial Potential Distribution in Axially 
Symmetric Fields, Proe. I.H.E., Vol. 28, p. 418, September, 1940; S. Bertram, Oalculatiuns Of Axially 
Symmetric Fields, Jour. Applied Phye.^ Vol. 13, p. 496, August, 1942. 

* I. G. Maloff and D. W. Plpstein, “Electron Optics in Television,” McGraw-Hill, New York, 1938; 
L. M. Myers, Electron Optics, Van Nostrand, New York, 1939; O. Klemperer, “Electron Optics,” 
Cambridge (London), 1939; M. Bowman-Manifold and F. H. Nicoll, Electrolytic Field-plotting Trough 
for Circularly Symmetric Systems, NcUure. Vol. 142, p. 39, July 2, 1938. 

’ Maloff and Epstein, loc. eit.; U. Cans, Course of the Ray in Electron Optical Systems, Zt. Phynkt 
Vol. 18, p. 41, February, 1937; K. Spangenborg and L. M. Field, Some Simplified Method of Deter- 
mining the Optical Characteristics of Electron Lenses, Proe. Vol. 30, p. 138, March, 1042. 
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left is known as the second principal ray. The focal points of a lens are those points 
at which the principal rays cross the axis. The intersection of the initial and final 
straight-line portions of the principal rays when extended toward the lens between 
the principal planes and the focal points of the lens are known as the focal distances 
or focal lengths. These quantities are shown in Fig. 43. 

A lens such as that of Fig. 43, in which the region in which the lens action takes 
place is comparable in length to the focal length, is known as a thick lens. The 
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Fig. 43. — Terminology of thick electron lens. 
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Fig. 44. — Image formation in thick electron lens. 
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n'lation between the lens cliaracteristics and the points at which an image of a given 
object forms as in Fig. 44 is 

p-fj + si?,-! (TO 

where / = first focal length. 

/' =* second focal length. 

V « distance between object and lens center. 
g » distance between image and lens center. 

P » distance between first principal plane and lens center, 

P' « distance between second principal plane and lens center. 
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Fig. 45. — Focal characteristics of two-diameter cylinder lenses as a function of electrode 
voltagci' ratio. Figure continued on pages 327-330. 

In electron lenses, the ratio of the two focal distances is related to the ratio of the 
electrode potentials by 

« - iXA" ( 80 ) 


where V\ >= initial potential, that of first electrode. 

final potential, that of second electrode. 
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There is also a relationship known as Lagrange’s law between the lateral magnifi- 
cation, the angular magnification, and the electrode voltage ratio. 

»»im, - 1 (81) 

where mi » y'/y in Fig. 44, lateral magnification. 
nia B^/B in Fig. 44, angular magnification. 

E 2 ” second electrode potential. 

El = first electrode potential. 

Focusing Characteristics of Lenses . — The lenses of electron optics arc completely 
dt^scribed if four quantities are known. The four quantities most convenient to use 



are the two focal lengths and the locations of the two principal planes. Since these 
change with voltage ratio, it is necessary to draw curves of the four quantities listed 
above as a function of voltage ratio, as is done in Figs. 45 and 46.^ 

To utilize the curves of Figs. 45 and 46 use must be made of the lens relations 
prtiviously given. For any voltage ratio and location of object, they enable one to 
calculate the location and size of the image. Since the quantities of Figs. 45 and 46 do 
»H>t appear in the answers, it is desirable to present the relations between object 
distance, image distance, voltage ratio, and magnification in a form that does not 


* The data presented in Figs. 45 to 49 are experimental results obtained by K. Spangenberg and 
!'• M. Field in carrying out an investigation at Stanford University with the support of the International 
^^tundard Electric Corporation. The results are given here tlirougii the oourtcssy of that organisation. 
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involve the focal distances. This has been done in Figs. 47 and 48, which present 
wliat may be called object-image-distance curves.” On these curves, which are 
essentially a graphical presentation of all the answers to all the problems associated 
with one electrode configuration, there are shown the relationships between the object 
and image distances and the lateral magnification m as determined by the voltage 
ratio. Examination of these curves shows that the magnification is approximately 



0.8 of the ratio of the image to the object distance. It also shows that there is always 
some particular electrode configuration that makes it possible to achieve any ratio 
of object to image distance or magnification, provided that the proper voltage ratio 
is chosen. 

The effect of varying the proportions of various types of lenses is illustrated in 
Fig. 49. 
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A critical examination of data such as given in Figs. 45 to 49 shows that the fol^ 
lowing properties are common to all lenses:^ (1) Focal lengths are always uniformly 
decreasing functions of voltage ratio. (2) Principal planes always lie on the low- 
voltage side of the lens center. (3) Principal planes are crossed, with exception of 



larRe-diamctcr aperture lens; i.e,, the first principal plane lies between the second 
principal plane, and the lens center on the low-voltage side of the lens. (4) Focal 
length in the direction of increasing potential is always greater than the focal length 
in the other direction. (5) Position of principal planes does not change much with 
voltage ratio. 


* Maloff and Epstein, lac. eU.t Klemperer, loe, eii.i Spangenberg and Field, loe. ctf.; Frank Gray, 
i^lectrostatio Electron Optics, Bell Byatem Tech. Jour,, Vol. 18, p. 1. January. 1939. 
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The following summarizes properties of focal lengths for the particular cases 
indicated: (1) The focal length of two-diameter cylinder lenses increases — ».c., the 
lens grows weaker — for all but the highest voltage ratios, as the ratio of second to 
first cylinder diameter increases. (2) The focal length of equal-diameter cylinder 



lenses increases, that is, the lens grows weaker, as the axial spacing of the cylinders 
increases. The change is small for small spacings but increases rapidly as the spacing 
is increased. (3) The focal length of aperture lenses increases — i.e.y the lens grows 
weaker as the aperture diameter increases. The change is small for small diameters 
but increases rapidly as the diameter increases. (4) Aperture lenses have for the 
most part shorter focal lengths than cylinder lenses (when the unit of length is the 
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diameter of the first cylinder) if the aperture spacing be taken equal to first cylinder 
diameter. (5) Cylinder-aperture lenses have shortest focal len^ of all the lenses 
of Figs. 45 to 49. (6) Equal-diameter lenses with axial spacing of one diameter have 

the longest focal length of all the lenses of Figs. 45 to 49. 



Fig. 40. — Focal characteristics of various aperture lenses as a function of electrode voltage 
ratio. Figure continued on pages 332-334. 


The following comments apply to the magnification properties of the lei^es of 
Figs. 45 to 49; (1) Contours of constant magnification in the object-image distance 
curves are approximately straight lines with a slope of one, (2) An approximate 
universal magnification formula that fits all lenses tested is 


( 82 ) 
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Table 5. — Constant h in ¥jq. (82) 


Type of Lens k 

Cylinder lens: D%/Di « 0.667 0.82 

Cylinder lens: D 2 /D 1 « 1, JS ^ 0.1 0.78 

Cylinder lens: D%/Di *1.5 0.76 

Cylinder lens: Di/Dx » 1, S ^ 0.5 0. 

Cylinder lens: =*1, S 0. 

Aperture lens: AID ^ ^ 0. 

Aperture lens: A/D 0. 

Aperture lens: A/D « 1 0.78 

C Cylinder aperture lens 0.82 
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where V aad j are object iii^e distances, respectively. Values of the constant it 
for the lenses ^ted are given in Table 5, and with only two within a 

few per crat of 0.8. Magnification in two-diameter lenses deceases as the diame- 
ter ratio mcreases. The change is appreciable only for ratios less than one howwr 



(4) Ms^fication of equal-diamcler lenses decreases as axial spacing mcreases. The 
<'hange is inappreciable except between spacings of 0.5 and 1.0, however. (5) Magnifi- 
cation of aperture lenses with small apertures decreases as aperture diameter increases. 

rnnsiderations important in design that are common to all lenses of Kgs. 45 to 40 
■•‘re: ( 1 ) As object distance is increased at a given voltage ratio, the correqjonding 
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image distance decreases, as does also the magnification. (2) For a given object 
distance the image distance and magnification decrease as the voltage ratio is increased. 
(3) In any lens there is a minimum object distance that can be used at any given 
voltage ratio. This minimum object distance is determined by the vertical asymptote 
to the contour of constant voltage ratio. 



The effects of object distance and voltage ratio on the relative strength of the 
lens<)s of Figs. 45 to 49 can be summarized as follows: (1) Two-diameter cylindrical 
lenses become stronger as diameter ratio decreases for voltage ratios between 1 and 4. 
This holds for all object and image distances. (2) F’or larger voltage ratios the lens 
strength is nearly independent of diameter ratio. (3) Equal-diameter lenses become 
stronger as the axial separation of the cylinders increases for all voltage ratios and 
normal values of object and image distance. (4) Aperture lenses become slightly 
stronger as the aperture diameter is enlarged from a very small size to a practical 
value, and then become greatly weaker. 
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Fia. 48. — ^Image-object distance curves of various aperture lenses. Figure continued 

pages 338 and 339. 
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fa) Comparison of two diameter lenses 

Fig. 49. — Compariaon of lenses of different proportions. Figure continued on page 840« 
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(b) Comporison of equal diamefer lenses 



(c) Comparison of aperture lenses 

Fig. 49, — Continued. 
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16 . Cathod«-ray Tubas. — ^Thc cathode-ray tube is an outgrowth of the modern 
science of electron optics. It is used extensively in engineering and scientific labora- 
tories for such purposes as the observation of wave forms, viewing of television images* 
2 ]nd many other applications too numerous to mention. 

Every cathode-ray tube contains a source of electrons in the form of a cathode, a 
means for forming the emitted electrons into a pencillike beam; a control electrode 
for varying the beam current; a set of focusing electrodes for focusing the beam; 
.some sort of beam-deflecting device for moving the beam about; and a fluorescent 
screen, which gives off light at the point where the beam strikes. 

The Electron Gun . — typical electron-gun structure is shown in Fig. 50. The 
cathode consists of a cylinder of sheet nickel with an oxide-coated cap on one end. 
The cathode is heated by a tungsten filament coated with some insulating material, 
such as aluminum oxide, which is inserted in the cylinder. Outside the cathode and 
spaced a few thousandths of an inch from it is a heat shield in the form of a nickel 



H Hco+er 

C Ca+hode (ao vol+s) f? f luorcsccni screen 

HS Hcaf shield (QOV) operfurc 

Cg Control grid (-lO+o +10 V) ^ Aquodag coating 
AE Accelerating electrode (+200 V) Potentials above arc relatiVe 

FE Focusing electrode C+600V) to cathode 

EB Electron beam Actually the focusing electrode 

and aquadag coating are grounded 

Fia. 60. — Conventional electron gun structure with magnetic deflecting coils. 

cylinder, which projects slightly beyond the end of the cathode and helps to concen- 
trate the electrons in a beam. 

The control electrode, which performs the function of a control grid in an ordinary 
vacuum tube, is in the form of an enveloping cylinder with aperture, properly spaced 
rt*lative to the cathode.^ The control electrode is operated at some low potential 
relative to the cathode, which may be either positive or negative, depending upon the 
electrode dimensions. 

The control electrode is followed by a so-called accelerating electrode, or first 
anode. This usually has an aperture in the end next to the control electrode and one 
or two more apertures within the cylinder. The apertures within the cylinder serve 
tn remove from the beam strongly divergent electrons that would produce a fuzzy 
spot. 

The last electrode is the second anode, or focusing electrode, which is another 
cylinder following the accelerating electrode. The principal focusing action occurs 
hi the electrostatic field between the accelerating electrode and the second anode. 

1 Details of the design of the cathode and associated electrodes are given by I. G. Maloff and D. W. 
I'^iMtein, "Electron Optics in Television/' MoGraw-Hill, New York, 1938. 
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The beam is focused by changing the second anode potential, just as the beam inten- 
sity is controlled by changing the control-electrode potential. These two control 
actions arc almost but not completely independent; i.e., changing the beam intensity 
affects the focus somewhat and vice versa. The funnel-shaped part of the glass 
envelope beyond the second anode is frequently coated with aquadag, which is a 
conducting layer of carbon particles, and placed at the potential of this electrode. 
In this arrangement the deflecting devices are placed just beyond the second anode. 

Another electron gun structure that can be used is shown in Fig. 61 . This arrange- 
ment makes use of what is known as postdeflection acceleration.^ Here the cathode is 
followed by a control electrode and then by an accelerating electrode, or anode, Aj. 
This accelerating electrode is the first of two at the same potential, and is followed by 
an electrode at a lower potential, which in this structure is called the focusing electrode. 



C Cathode FE Focusing electrode 

CE Control electrode I E Intensifier electrode 

A| First accelerating anode FS Flourescent screen 

A2 Second acceleroting anode ' DP Deflecting plates 

Fia. 51. — Electron gun with postclcctrostatic deflection acceleration. 

This focusing electrode FE is followed by a second accelerating anode A 2 at the same 
potential as the first. The second accelerating electrode is followed by the deflecting 
devices, placed at the beginning of the funnel-shaped part of the glass envelope, that is 
coated with aquadag. This conducting coating (wtends only part way to the fluores- 
cent screen. It is followed by a ring of conducting material just before the screen, 
known as the intensifier electrode, which is maintained at about twice the potential 
of the accelerating electrode. 

The convergent focusing action on*I,he beam occurs between the focusing electrode 
and the second accelerating electrode. The action between the first accelerating 
electrode and the focusing electrode is divergent, as is also the action between the first 
accelerating electrode and the control electrode. 

In the postdeflection arrangement the beam is deflected at low velocity, thus giving 
a good deflection sensitivity, and then accelerated further to give a good photographic 
sensitivity. Part of the increase in deflection sensitivity gained by this arrangement is 
lost because the final accelerating field is somewhat convergent, thus reducing the 
deflection. However, a gain of 3 to 5 over the ordinary tube sensitivity is achieved. 

*■ J. de Qier, A Cathode Hay Tube with Post Acceleration. PhUlipt Tech, i?eo., Vol. 6, p. 245. fisp- 
lember, 1940; J. R. Pierce, After Acceleration and Deflection, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 29, p. 28, January, 19414 
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Deflection of Electron Beams . — ^The electron beam in a cathode-ray tube may be 
deflected either by an electrostatic or by an electromagnetic field. In the majority of 
applications, deflection by electrostatic means is preferred. 

If a conducting plate is placed on either side of the beam at the end of the electron 
{run, as shown in Fig. 51, then if the mean potential of these plates is that of the last gun 
electrode, and yet a small potential djiflerence is caused to appear between the plates, 
the electron beam will be deflected toward the more positive plate upon passing 
between them. This deflection occurs because there is a constant crosswise force 
jipplied to the beam as it moves through the plates with a nearly constant velocity. 
The result of this action is that the electrons move in a parabolic path while between 
the plates, and emerge at an angle with the axis that is proportional to the potential 
difference existing between the deflecting plates. The amount that a beam is deflected 
by this action is 

, La Ed 


where d = deflection at fluorescent screen. 

L = length of beam from the center of deflecting plates to screen. 
a — length of deflection plates. 

& — spacing of deflecting plates. 

Ed ~ deflccting-plate voltage. 

Ea — beam voltage. 

Ordinarily, two pairs of plates are used, one for horizontal and one for verti'^^al 
deflection. To allow for the deflection of the beam, the plates are often at a small 
angle with the axis, so that the spacing at the end toward the fluorescent screen is 
greater than that at the end toward the electron gun. The second pair of plates is 
usually spaced farther apart than the first pair because of the deflection introduced by 
the first pair. 

The electron beam may also be deflected by magnetic means. This is done by 
using the arrangement of coils shown in Fig. 50. In the region of approximately uni- 
form magnetic field between the coils, the electrons move in portions of a circular path 
in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the coils. This action causes the beam to be 
deflected. The amount of the deflection is 


il 


3.57 VK 


(84) 


where d = beam deflection at fluorescent screen, cm. 

L = beam length between coil center and fluorescent screen, cm. 
o' = axial length of region of uniform magnetic field, cm. 

B = magnetic field strength in lines per sq cm. 

Ea “= beam potential, volts. 

For both types of deflection, the amount of the deflection decreases as the beam 
potential increases. This means that if the attempt is made to increase the spot 
brightness, i.c., the photographic sensitivity, by increasing the beam potential, then 
the amount of the deflection or the deflection sensitivity will be decreased . In general , 
any attempt to increase the photographic sensitivity decreases the deflection sensitiv- 
ity, and vice versa. 

The Fluorescent Screen.— -Various materials will give off light upon bombardment by 
electrons in a vacuum. Such materials are called fluorescent in that the light they give 
off stops almost immediately when the excitation is removed. 

Common fluorescent materials include phosphors of zinc, cadmium, and calcium. 
I'he characteristics of the principal phosphors are listed in Table 6.^ The most com- 

* Heprinted, by permiaBiou, from “ Television,” by V. K. Zworykin and Q. A. Morton, John Wiley 
^ Hons, Ino., New York, 1940. 
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monly used material is willemite, which is sine orthosilicate (ZnjSiOi). The synthetic 
compound used with a manganese activator gives off a bright yellow-green light having 
its maximum spectral energy at 5200 angstroms and having a luminous efficiency of 
10 to 20 lumens per watt. This material works best when the coating contains 
7 milligrams per square centimeter. 

Zinc sulphide has a long-persistence characteristic that makes it useful in the study 
of transients. A white screen is obtained by combining a green-blue zinc sulphide with 
a yellow zinc-cadmium sulphide, or by a similar combination of different colors. 

(boatings are made by settling out the material from a water suspension. The 
water must be removed very slowly after the material has settled out. This is some- 
times done by means of a clock mechanism. A mild electrolyte such as ammonium 
carbonate is used to prevent the particles from settling nonuniformly. Screens may 
also be made by spraying, using a volatile organic liquid such as acetone with a small 
amount of binder. 


Table 6. — Properties op Principal Phosphors 


Phosphor 

Chemical composition 

Color 

Spectral . 
maximum, A 

Approxi- 
mate 
candle- 
power 
per watt* 

Zinc oxide 

ZnO 

Violet 

Ultraviolet 

<0.1 

Zinc sulphide 

ZnSrAg 

Blue-violet 

4700-4600 

5t 

Calcium tungstate 

CaW04 

Blue 

4300 

<l 

Zinc silicate 

ZnO + SiOi 

Blue 

4200 

<1 

Zinc sulphide 

ZnB 

Light blue 

4700 

l-5r 

Zinc aluminate 

(ZnO + Al80a):Mii 

Creen-blue 

5130 


Zinc silicate (willcruite) . . 

(ZnO -f SiOalrMn 

Blue-green 

.5230 

3r 

Zinc sulphide 

ZnS:Cu 

Green 

4700-5260 

>4r 

Zinc germaiuite 

(ZnO + OeOi):Mn 

Yellow-green 

5370 

1.5 

Beta sine silicate ^ 

(ZnO + SiOa):Mn 

Green-yellow 

5600-5700 

3t 

Zinc beryllium silicate. . . 

(ZnO + BeO + Si02):Mn 

Green to orange 

5230-6500 

l-2r 

Zinc cadmium sulphide. . 

(ZiuS + CdS):Ag 
(CaO -h SiOs):Mn 

Blue to red 

4700-‘> 7000 

5r 

Calcium silicate 

Green to orange 

5500-6500 

<1 

Cadmium silicate 

(CdO -f Si02):Mn 

Orange-yellow 

5850 


Magnesium silicate 

(MgO + Si02):Mn 

Orange-red 

6400-6700 

<1 

Zinc aluminate 

(ZnO + AlaOal.Cr 

Red 

>7000 

<l 

Zinc beryllium zirconium 
silicate. 

[ZnO + BeO 4- (Ti - Zr 
- Th - O 2 ) + BiPaJiMn 

White 

4200 + 5500-6000 

-^Ir 

Magnesium tungstate 

MgO + WOa 

Very light blue 
Yellow-orange 

4800 

<1 

Zinc borate 

(ZnO + BaOalrMn 

540ri 6000 

~lr 

Cadmium borate 

(CdO + B208);Mn 

CdO + WOa 

Green-orange 

5300-6300 

<1 

Cadmium tungstate 

Light blue 

4900 

<lr 


* T used in tolevisioii. 


GAS TUBES 

17. Hot-cathode Gaseous Rectifier Tubes.' — A hot-cathode gaseous rectifier tube 
is an ordinary diode tube containing gas such as im*rcury vapor in equilibrium with 
liquid mercury, or argon, neon, etc. ^ The gas pressure is ordinarily quite low, of the 
order of 10“® mm of mercury. When* a voltage is applied between emitting electrode 
and collector, the current- voltage relations arc at first like those in a vacuum diode; 
i,e., the current flow consists only of electrons emitted from the cathode and follows a 
three-halves power law. However, as the anode potential is increased, the electrons 
finally acquire enough energy to ionize the particles of gas by collision. The current 
that was formerly limited by the negative space charge of the electrons now has this 
space charge annulled by these positive ions, and the current rises extremely rapidly 
with voltage, quickly reaching the full electron emission. This current-voltage rela- 

‘For further information see A. W Hull, Qas-filled Thermionic Tubes, Trans. A.J.E.E,, Vol. 47, 
p. 753, 1928. See also additional discussion of rectifier tubes of this type given in Par. 1, Sm. 8. 
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tion is shown in Fig. 52 in comparison with the current-voltage relations of the same 
tube completely evacuated. 

When ionization occurs in the tube there is formed a region between cathode and 
plate known as the plasma,*’ in which positive ions collect and are approximately in 
equilibrium with the negative electrons that are drifting through the plasma to the 
plate. The plasma takes up most of the room between the cathode and plate, and is at 
n potential slightly higher than the plate potential because of a slight surplus of posi- 
tive ions in this region. The electrons hberated from the cathode strike the edge of the 
plasma with sufficient energy to produce ionization and then drift toward the plate. 
Practically all the potential drop within the tube takes place in the region immediately 
adjacent to the cathode. The potential distribution in the tube for a condition corre- 
sponding to the steep portion of Fig. 52 is shown in Fig. 63. 

The voltage drop corresponding to the steep portion of the characteristic of Fig. 52 
is approximately the ionization potential of the gas involved. In the case of mercury 
this is 10 to 15 volts. This voltage drop between anode and cathode is substantially 
constant for currents from very small values up to the full emission current of the 


Tota/ e/ec^ron 
emission of cathode 


Pofenfiat 
cttn^hid)- 
ionizafioh^^ 
becomes * 
appi 


orectob^ 
” fS 


Characteristic thed 
wqufot be ottainect 
withnogas-^ 

— j' 

J^^Maximum 
safe operating 
current 



Fio. 52, — Current-voltage characjter- 
istics of a gas diode. 


Fio. 53. — Potential distribution in a 
gas diode. 


cathode. If there is an attempt, however, to pass more current through the tube than 
is represented by the cathode emission, the voltage drop will increase above the ioniza- 
tion potential of the gas involved. This is to be avoided because it causes cathode 
disintegration, and because the voltage drop in the tube, and hence the tube dissipa- 
tion, is then unnecessarily large. 

Study has shown that with oxide-coated and thoriated-tungsten emitters the posi- 
tive ions striking the cathode in a gas-filled tube will not produce serious consequences, 
provided that the velocity of these positive ions does not exceed about 22 volts. How- 
ever, if the velocity is greater than this, progressive disintegration of the emitting 
surface occurs. Damage will occur even when the voltage drop exceeds the permissi- 
ble value for only a very small time. As a consequence, it is important that care b^ 
taken to arrange the circuit external to a gas tube so that the anode current in the tube 
is limited by the external circuit to a value safely below the cathode emission. 

In the practical use of hot-cathode gas rectifier tubes, the factors that must be con- 
sidered in selecting a particular tube are: (1) the aUowablc peak instantaneous space 
current; (2) the maximum average current that the tube is capable of handling; (3) the 
iiliowable peak inverse voltage. The allowable p<?ak instantaneous current must be 
safely below the emitting possibilities of the cathode to ensure that at no time during 
life will the tube be subjected to operating conditions where the instantaneous voltage 
drop in the tube exceeds the ionization voltage. Every tube has a rated maximum 
average current that is appreciably less than the peak instantaneous current. This 
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rated average current should not be exceeded, since to do so will in general cause over- 
heating of the tube and greatly shortened life. The maximum inverse voltage applied 
to the anode is important, because even though when the anode is negative no space 

current flows, there is the possibility that an arc- 
back will occur through the gas if the inverse voltage 
is too high. 

An increase in the bulb temperature of a hot- 
cathode mercury-vapor tube causes the inverse 
1 20^000 voltage at which arc-back occurs to decrease, as 

J ^ indicated in Fig. 64. This same figure shows that 

the voltage drop in the tube increases as the 
temperature decreases. As a result of these charac- 
teristics, hot-cathode mercury-vapor rectifier tubes 
must be operated so that the temperature of the 
condensed mercury falls between certain limits. 
The highest temperature is determined by the 
minimum allowable inverse breakdown voltage, 
while the lowest allowable operating temperature is 
determined by the fact that the cathode disin- 
tegration potential must not be approached too 
closely, and the fact that the ionization in the tube 
is inadequate if the gas pressure (t.e., temperature) is too low. 

Because the current that a gas rectifier can pass is limited only by the cathode 
emission, and not by space charge, as in an ordinary tube, every efiort is made to 
obtain as high an emission as possible per wait of cathode heating power. The 
nearly complete annulment of space charge resulting from the action of positive ions 
makes it possible to use cathode structures that cannot be used in vacuum tubes. 
Thus strongly curved surfaces, and even enclosures coated with emitting material, 
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Fig. 54. — Inverse breakdown 
voltage and voltage-drop varia- 
tion with temperature of a hot- 
cathode mercury-vapor diode. 
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Fig. 55. — Uot-cathode omitting structures. 


are permissible because the space-charge annulling positive ions are able to penetrate 
into these. This makes possible a higher thermal efficiency than is obtainable in 
vacuum tubes. Cathode structures may be either of the filamentary type or of the 
indirectly heated type. The filamentary type frequently makes use of a wide ribbon 
that is crimped and folded into a spiral to give a large emitting surface in a small 
volume. The indirectly heated type makes use of a heated cylinder placed within 
another cylinder, supported by vanes parallel to the axis. The entire interior of the 
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structure is coated with emitting material, and the emitted electrons escape through 
the ends of the structure. All types of structures sometimes have surrounding heat 
shields of thin sheet metal to reduce the radiation by reflecting the heat back into the 
structure. Some typical emitting structures are shown in Fig. 55. 

It is necessary that the peak potential difference between the ends of the filament 
be not only less than the ionization potential of the gas, but also be less than the 
difference between the ionization potential and the disintegration potential. Other- 
wise ionization may be caused by the filament voltage, or ions may strike part of the 
emitter with energy in excess of that required to cause disintegration. 

A compromise must be effected between heater efficiency and heating time, since 
the more efficient the cathode is thermally the longer it takes to reach its operating 
temperature. In all cases it is necessary to bring the cathode to normal operating 
temperature before applying the plate potential in order to avoid damaging the 
emitting surface. Heating times range from 30 seconds in small tubes to many 
minutes for the larger structures. 

The nature of the current-voltage characteristics of gas tubes makes it virtually 
impossible to connect such tubes directly in parallel. This is because the operating 
part of the characteristic is so steep that a slight difference in the characteristics of 
two tubes would make a very large difference in the currents taken by the tubes, and 
the tube with the smaller voltage drop would take practically all the current. This 
diflSculty can be circumvented by connecting resistors in series with the tubes before 
connecting them in parallel. 

18. Grid -controlled Gas Rectifiers (Thyratrons).^ — Grid-controlled gas rectifier 
tubes, also known as thyratrons and as gas triodcs, are used extensively in industrial 
control circuit applications. The grid-controlled gas recitifier tube can be considered 
as a hot-cathode gas rectifier tube in which there has been inserted a control electrode 
between cathode and plate. This control electrode serves a function analogous to 
that of the control grid of an ordinary vacuum tube, although structurally it may 
differ. 

The grid electrode is able only to initiate the flow of current, but once current flows 
the magnitude of the current is not influenced by the control electrode, and neither is 
this electrode able to stop the flow of current. The current can be stopped only by 
iiiakiiig the plate potential zero or negative for a short period of time. 

The characteristics associated with the control grid arc briefly as follows. If the 
grid is considerably more negative than the cutoff value (i.e., the grid potential at 
which no electrons are attracted toward the anode), and then is gradually reduced, 
it is found that at the point where plate current would just start to flow if the tube 
contained no gas, the plate current suddenly jumps from zero to a high value. This 
is a result of the fact that as soon as plate current begins to flow, positive ions are 
produced as a result of ionization by collision. Some of these are attracted toward 
Die negative grid and surround it with a sheath of positive ions that neutralize the 
electrostatic effect of the grid, and so destroy its normal control action. At the same 
time, other positive ions are attracted toward the cathode and neutralize the space 
charge. Hence once ionization has started, there is no space charge to limit the cur- 
rent flow, and the control action of the grid has been lost. The anode current then is 
<letermined by the same factors that affect anode current in the hot-cathode gas recti- 
fier tube. 

The relations between the grid and plate potential at the moment of the initiation 
of the arc are similar to those which apply at cutoff in a vacuum triodc. As the plate 
potential is made less positive, the grid potential must be made relatively more posi- 
tive to start the arc. llie starting voltage characteristic of a typical thyratron is 

^ A. W. HuU, Qas-ailed Thermionio Tubes, Trans. AJ,E,E., Vol. 47. p. 753. 1928. 
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shown in Fig. 56. Over a large part of the characteristic it is seen that the ratio of 
positive plate potential to negative grid potential is nearly constant. This ratio is 
known as the “control ratio.” 

Although the grid loses control of the current when the arc has started, it may 
draw an appreciable current. This current tends to be a large negative current in the 
form of collected electrons when the grid is positive, the magnitude of the current 
rising rapidly with potential. When the grid is negative the current corresponds to a 
positive-ion current and tends to be small and nearly constant. Because of the possi- 
bility of large grid currents the grid must be protected by a series resistor in circuit 
upplications. The resistor cannot, however, be too large or the voltage drop in it 
due to the current that does flow will interfere with the normal grid action. Some 
typical grid-current characteristics are shown in Fig. 57. 

The arc of a thyratron tube can only be extinguished by making the plate potential 
zfiro or negative for a sufficiently long period of time. This reduction of the plate 
potential stops the arc because it prevents electrons from reaching the plate and 
(jauscs them to be drawn back to the cathode while the positive ions are drawn back 
to the plate. The plate must be negative long enough for most of the positive ions to 





1 Plate 

_ 1 

fl 

T 


Grid 

■1 


Fig. 58. — Typical thyratron elecj- 
trode structures. 



Fig. 59. — Screen-grid 

thyratron. 


b(^ removed from the space between electrodes, for otherwise the grid is unable to 
re gain control of the arc. The time it takes for the grid to regain control of the arc 
after the plate potential has been made negative is known as the deionization time. 
Although the time required to initiate the arc, the ionization time, is of the order of a 
few microseconds, the deionization time ranges from ten to 1,000 microseconds. Hence 
t hyratrons cannot be used in applications calling for a repetition rate of more than 
al)Out fifty kilocycles. 

The mode of operation of a thyratron tube makes it desirable to employ electrode 
structures and arrangements differing greatly from those of a vacuum triode. Cath- 
odes are made similar to those used in gas rectifiers. The grid is frequently a nearly 
solid electrode surrounding the cathode, rather than a ^leshlike structure. Thus the 
usual ^‘grid” is a cylinder having a diaphragm that separates the cathode from the plate, 
and that contains one or more large holes. The holes must be large enough so that 
they are not closed by the positive-ion sheath that forms about the grid after the initia- 
tion of the arc. The plate of the thyratron is usually just a simple disk that collects 
t he electrons. It can bo small because the low voltage drop in the tube results in a 
low plate heat dissipation. Some typical thyratron electrode structures are shown 
itj Fig. 68. 
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Although the grid currezit in a typical gas triode may be only 50 microamperes or 
less, there are many applications in which even this much current prevents the use of a 
high-impedance device in the grid circuit. Grid currents may be reduced one hun- 
dredfold by the use of a screen-grid structure as shown in Fig. 59. In this the screen 
grid is placed next to the cathode, and the control grid is placed between the screen 
grid and plate. In this way the control-grid current is reduced to the point where 
the tube may be operated directly from a photocell. The other characteristics of the 
screen-grid thyratron are essentially the same as those of a three-electrode thyratron. 

The limitations of a thyratron are similar to those of a gas rectifier. Thus there 
is a certain peak current that should not be exceeded even instantaneously lest the 
cathode be bombarded with ions of sufficient energy to disintegrate it. Also, since 
the heating of the tube depends upon the average current because of the constancy 
of the voltage drop in the tube, there is a maximum allowable value of average current. 

The allowable inverse peak voltage depends upon the temperature of the tube and 
upon its internal construction. Since the pressure within the tube doubles with a 
rise of approximately 10°C, great care must be taken to see that the tube is not 
overheated. 

The designer must observe a number of precautions in order to keep the rated peak 
inverse voltage high. The electrode geometry must be such that high potential 
gradients within the tube are avoided. Residual gases in the tube other than the 
desired gas must be kept low. The electrode shapes should be such that the ionized 
region is confined as much as possible. This is necessary so that the positive ions 
removed on the first part of the negative half of the plate-voltage cycle will only have 
a short distance to go, for otherwise they may strike the plate with sufficient energy 
to produce emission, which will cause a flashback. 

19. Cold-cathode Tubes. Diodes . — ^The simplest cold-cathode tube is a diode 
containing neon or some other inert gas at a pressure of about 0.1 mm of mercury. 
There is no provision for control of the arc in a diode, 
and since the cathode is cold, the voltage drop is high, 
and the current density in the discharge is low. The 
voltage drop is determined by the gas pressure and the 
cathode material. The stability of the discharge is 
aided by sputtering the cathode with metals of low work 
function, such as cerium, lathanium, and didymium, or 
coating with partially reduced oxides of barium and 
strontium. No combination of gas and cathode material 
that gives a stable discharge at less than 60 volts has 
been found. 

A small starting probe can be used as part of one 
electrode of the diode to give a high gradient region in 
which the discharge will start. As potential and current 
are raised the glow will spread from the starting probe 
until it covers the whole plate. Typical cold-cathode cur- 
rent-voltage characteristics are shown in Fig. 60. The 
striking voltage of the glow is a little higher than the normal tube drop. This is 
because an accumulative ionization will maintain the glow at a lower potential than 
that which is needed to initiate it. Cold-cathode diodes are operated in the part 
of the characteristic in which the voltage drop is substantially constant. If this 
voltage drop is exceeded the tube may be damaged because of excessive sputtering 
action at the cathode. 

Characteristics of some typical cold-cathode diodes are given in Table 7. These 
tubes have all been designed to be used as voltage regulators. 



Fia, 60 . — Current-volt- 
age characteristics of a 
cold-cathode diode. 
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Table 7. — Chabactbeistics of Voltaob-rboulator Gab-dibchargb Tubes 


Tube type 

Maximum 

current, 

ma 

Operating 

voltage, 

volts 

Igniting or 
striking 
voltage 

RCA 991 

2 

43-87 

87 

RCA 874 : 

50 


125 

VR75-30 

30 

75 


VR90-30 

30 


125 

VR105-30 

30 


137 

VR150-30 

30 

150 

180 

WB313C 

, , 


70 

• .i-watt neon 

5 


85 

3-watt neon 

60 


85 


In the VR series of tubes there is a correct polarity for the applied d-c voltage. Some 
neon lamps have current-limiting resistors in the base that must be removed for 
voltage-regulator application. The WE 313C has the greatest uniformity of charac- 
teristics from tube to tube; the neon lamps and the RCA 991 have the least uniform 
characteristics from tube to tube. 



Eig. 61 . — cold-cathode discharge tub© with starter electrode. 

The principal uses of cold-cathode diodes are as voltage regulators, stroboscopic 
light sources, relaxation oscillators, polarity indicators, and surge-protection devices. 

Coldncathode Triodes , — ^A control type of cold-cathode tube has been developed 
for use as a trigger tube, especially in carrier actuated circuits.^ This tube makes 
use of two fundamental principles. First, the breakdown potential between two 
electrodes depends upon their spacing, and second, the breakdown potential is lowered 
when ionization is present. Ionization is provided between cathode and a starter 
electrode placed close to it. The starter electrode is operated with a high resistance 
in scries with it so that it carries little current, but the arc to it starts the main dis- 
charge to the anode, which is operated just below the starting potential corresponding 
lo the cathode-anode spacing. 

The construction of such a tube is shown in Fig. 61. The cathode is a large flat 
<lisk electrode of nickel. The control or starter electrode is a wire ring close to the 
cathode. The anode is a short length of wire projecting from a glass tube, which, 
in turn, projects through the cathode and starter electrode. An alternative construc- 
non that is also used in practice is similar, except that the cathode and starter elec- 
trodes are identical halves of a split disk. In either case, the cathode is coated with 

* W. E. Bahls and C. H. Thornaa, A New GaB-filled Triode. Eleetronica, Vol. 11, p. 14, May, 1988; 

B. Ingrahm, Cold-cathode Gaa-filled Tubes as Circuit Elements, Trans, A.J.E.E,j Vol. 58, p. 342, 
July, 1939; C. N. Kimball, A New System of Remote Control, R,C,A, Rea,, Vol. 2, p. 303, January, 
VMS. 
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oxides of barium and strontium that are partially reduced to the metals in the evacu- 
ation process. 

Since a sputtering action is present while the tube is in operation, the metal is 
gradually used up and replaced by a further reduction of the oxide. ^ The tube 
accordingly has a definite life, which is determined by the rate at which the metal 
is used up, and so upon the time integral of the anode current. Cold-cathode triodes 



Fig. 62. — Typical breakdown characteristics of cold-cathode triode such as is shown in 

Fig. Cl. 

are designed to operate at low currents, and when possible the circuit arrangements 
should be such that the anode current flows as little as }) 08 sible. 

Since there are three electrodes in a tube such as that of Fig. Cl, any one electmdo 
may act as the control electrode to control the discharge between the other two. 
As a result there are six possible conditions of current flow, the breakdown charac- 
teristics of which are indicated by £hc closed hexagonal curve of Fig. 62. Ordinarily 
only the section A of the curve is used. 

The chief uses of the cold-cathode triode are as a relay device, or trigger tube. 

^ The factors controlling life in cold-cathode tubes arc well treated by G. H. Rockwood, Current 
Rating and Life of Cold-cathode Tubes, Tram. A.I.E.K.t Vol. 60, p. 901, September, 1041. 


SECTION 6 

VACUUM-TUBE AMPLIFIERS 

GENERAL CONCEPTS 

1. Classification of Amplifiers. — Amplifiers are classified in a variety of ways 
descriptive of their character and properties. One basis is according to the frequency 
range covered and leads to audio-frequency, video-frequency, radio-frequency, and 
direct-current amplifiers. Amplifiers are also classified as voltage or power amplifiers, 
according to whether the primary purpose is to develop voltage or power, respectively, 
in the output. 

Amplifiers are also often referred to as Class A, Class AB, Class B, linear, or Class 
C amplifiers, according to the method of adjusting the tube. A Class A amplifier is 
an amplifier in which the grid-bias and alternating grid voltages are such that plate 
current in the tube flows at all times. Again a Class AB amplifier is an amplifier in 
which the grid-bias and alternating grid voltages are such that plate current in 
the tube flows for appreciably more than half but less than the entire electrical 
cycle. A Class B amplifier is an amplifier in which the grid bias is approximately 
equal to the cutoff value so that the plate current is approximately zero when no 
exciting grid voltage is applied and so that plate current flows in the tube for 
approximately one-half of each cycle when an alternating grid voltage is applied. 
Class B amplifiers employing tuned load circuits are often referred to as linear ampli- 
fiers. A Class C amplifier is an amplifier in which the grid bias is appreciably greater 
than the cutoff value, so that the plate current in each tube is zero when no alternating 
grid voltage is applied and so that plate current in the tube flows for appreciably 
less than one-half of each cycle when an alternating grid voltage is applied.^ The 
. suffix 1 is sometimes added to indicate that grid current does not flow during any part 
of the cycle of input voltage, while the suffix 2 indicates that grid current flows during 
some part of the cycle; thus Class Az means a Class A amplifier with sufficient 
(‘xciting voltage to drive the grid positive. 

2. Distortion in Amplifiers. — The output of an amplifier may fail to reproduce the 
input as a result of frequency, amplitude (or nonlinear), and phase distortion. Fre- 
({uency distortion occurs when different frequency components arc not amplified 
(equally. Amplitude (or nonlinear) distortion is the result of nonlinearity existing in 
either the grid-cathode or plate-cathode circuits of the tube, and causes frequencies 
to appear in the amplifier output that are not present in the voltage applied to 
the amplifier input. 

Phase Distortion and Delay Time . — Phase distortion occurs when the relative phases 
of the various components being amplified are not the same in the output as in the 
input. Phase distortion causes the output wave shape to differ from the wave shape 
of the applied signal, even though both may contain exactly the same frequency 
components in the same relative magnitudes. The difference in phase between the 
output and input voltage for an individual frequency component being amplified 
can be expressed in terms of a time of transmission tlurough the amplifier according 
t o the relation 

Phase shift in radians « t« + tur (1) 

^ “fitaadwetB on EleotronioB,’* p. 7, Institute of Radio Engineeni, 198& 

868 
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where » is 2ir times frequency, n is an integer, and r a quantity having the dimension 
of time and termed the delay time. In order to avoid phase distortion, r must be the 
same for all frequencies; i.e.y the curve of phase shift as a function of frequency must 
be a straight line passing through an integral multiple of ir at zero frequency. Any 
departure from such a constant delay time represents phase distortion. 

8. Equivalent Amplifier Circuits. — The fundamental circuit of a vacuum-tube 
amplifier is shown in Fig. la. To a first-order approximation, the amplified current 
that flows in the plate circuit of such an amplifier tube having an amplification factor 
and transconductance gm can be calculated by replacing the plate-cathode circuit 
of the tube by an equivalent generator voltage yeg acting in series with the plate 
resistance of the tube. This arrangement can be referred to as the conatantr^Uage 
generator form by the equivalent plate circuit, and is shown in Fig. 16. An alternative 
equivalent circuit is shown in Fig. Ic, in which the plate-cathode circuit of the tube is 
replaced by a constant-current generator supplying a current to a circuit consist- 



(a)Ac+ucil amplifier (b) Equivalent amplifier (c) Equivalent amplifier 
circuit circuit (constant voltage circuit (constant current 

generator form generator form) 


Fig. 1. — Actual and equivalent plate circuits of a vacuum-tube amplifier. In the 
constant-voltage form the current that is produced in the plate circuit by the signal eg 
acting on the grid is taken into account by postulating that the plate circuit can be replaced 
,by an equivalent generator -‘/uif’ff having an internal resistance equal to the plate resistance 
Jip. In the constant-current form the tube is considered as generating a current —gmeg 
that flows through the impedance formed by the plate resistance of the tube in parallel 
with the load resistance. These circuits apply to all types of tubes, including pentode, 
beam, and screen-grid tubes as well as triodes. 

ing of the plate resistance of the tube in parallel with the load resistance. This can 
be referred to as the constant-current generator form of the equivalent amplifier circuit. 
It expresses the same relation as the constant-voltage form, and leads to the same 
result as far as the load is concerned. 

The constant-current circuit is the most convenient to use in practical calculations 
when plate resistam^e of the tube is much higher than the load resistance, as is the 
case with pentode and beam tubes. The constant-voltage form is most convenient 
when the plate resistance is of the same order of magnitude or less than the load 
resistance, as is commonly the ease with amplifiers using triode J.ubes. 

VOLTAGE AMPLIFIERS*.FOR AUDIO FREQUENCIES 

4. Resistance-coupled Audio-frequency Amplifiers. — The ordinary voltage ampli- 
fier of audio frequencies employs a pentode tube, in the plat>e circuit of which is a load 
impedance consisting of a resistance-capacity network, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Amplification as a Function of Frequency When the Screen and Cathode By-pass 
Condensers Are Very Large . — When the impedance in the screen and cathode circuits 
of a resistance-coupled amplifier can be neglected the amplification varies with fre- 
quency as shown in Fig. 3. The amplification at high frequencies falls off because of 
the shunting capacity represented by the plate-cathode capacity of the tube plus the 
input capacity of the tube to which the amplified voltage is applied, plus incidental 
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(a) Ac+ual cirruff of res i*s+a nee -coupled amplifier 




(b) Exact equivalent circuit of 
amplifier 
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(c) Simplified circuit accurate for 
intermediate frequencies 





(d) Simplified circuit accurate for 
low frequencies 

= signal voltage 
eo = amplified voltage 
Rp » tube plate resistance 
Rc - coupling resistance 
Rgl - grid* leak resistance 
Rf «bias resistance 
Rs = voltage dropping resistor 
for screen 

= mutual conductance of tube 
Cf = bias by-pass condenser 
Csg = Screen by-pass condenser 


(e) Simplified circuit accurate for 
high - freque ncies 

Cc= coupling or blocking condenser 
Cp= plate-cathode tube capacity plus 
stray wiring capacity to left 
of coupling condenser f 

Cg= stray wiring capacity to right 
of coupling condenser plus 
Input capacity of tube or other 
load to which voltage is de- 
livered 

Cs* Cp+Cg = total shunting capacity 


Fig. 2. — Circuit of a resistance-coupled amplifier employing a pentode tube, together 
wijbh equivalent plate circuits useful in making amplifier calculations, assuming large screen 
and bias by-pass condensers. 



Fio. 3. — ^Variation of amplification with frequency in a typical resistance-coupled amplifier 
with largo screen and bias by-pass oondensers. 
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capacity from the wiring. The falling off at low frequeneies is caused by the loss of 
voltage in the coupling condenser Cc 

Hie amplification characteristic can be calculated with the aid of the equivalent 
plate circuit of ]F1g. 26. This can be simplified in ordinary amplifiers by taking advan- 
tage of the fact that the coupling condenser Ce has negligible effect except at quite 
low frequencies, while the shunting capacities have negligible effect except at high 
frequencies.^ Tbis results in the equivalent circuits of Figs. 2c to 2e, each of which is 
applicable to a limited part of the frequency range. 

In the middle range of frequencies, the amplification is maximum and depends 
only upon the transconductance of the tube and the equivalent resistance 
formed by plate, coupling, and grid-leak resistances, all in parallel, according to the 
equation 

Mid-frequency amplification » gmReq (2) 


where Req 




Qm » transconductance of amplifier tube, mhos. 


With pentode tubes the plate resistance is very much higher than the remaining 
resistances involved in Rfq^ so that the amplification is given with good accuracy by 
the simplified equation 


Mid-frequen(^y ampli- 
fication (approximate) 


gm Rc 



(3) 


In this middle-frequency range there is negligible phase shift other than a phase 
reversal produced as a result of the way in which the tube operates. 

At low frequencies the amplification is 


where / 
fi 


Amplification at ) 

low fre que ncies ) ... 

Amplification ^ -/i ^ ^ 

middle ran^e ) ^ f 

actual frequency. 

l/2irCcR (5) 

frequency at which the reactance of Cc equals the resistance 



Rgl + 



fonned by grid leak in series with the combination 


of plate and coupling resistances in parallel. 

Under all ordinary conditions with pentodes, Rp >> R^ and it is permissible to take 
R Ro + Rgl* The extent to which the amplifimtion falls off at low frequencies is 
determined by the ratio of the coupling cmdenser reactance to the equivalent resistance R 
formed by combining the grid leak in series with the parallel combination of coupling 
resistance and plate r^isistance. The output falls to 70.7 per cent (—3 db) of the mid- 
frequency amplification at the frequency f\ for which this reactanee equals the equivalent 
resistance R. The falling off in amplification and the phase shift produced at low 
frequencies relative to the mid-frequency conditions are given in Fig. 4. 


^ Analysis of the rather infrequently encountered case where this does not hold true is given by 
David C. G. Luck, A Simplified General Method for Resistance-capacity Coupled Amplifier Design. 
Ptoc. Vol. 20, p. 1401, August,' 1032; Westley F. Curtis, The Limitations of Resistanoe-coupled 

Amplification, Proe. I.R,E., Vol. 24, p. 1230, September, 1936. 
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Pio. 4. — Universal amplification curve showinR the falling off in amplification and the 
phase shift that occurs in a resistance-coupled amplifier at high and low frequencies when 
the screen and bias by-pass condensers have negligible effect. 

The relative amplification at high frequencies is 


Amplification at ) 
high frequencies t 
Amplification in J 
middle range ) 


1 +j^ 


where / « actual frequency. 

(7) 

=» frequency at which the reactance of the shunting condenser equals the 
equivalent resistance Rtq formed by plate, grid-leak, and coupling resist- 
ances, all in parallel. 

The extent to which the amplijication falls off at high frequewsies is determined by the r^io 
that the reactance of the shunting capacity C* bears to the equivalent resistarux obtained 
by combining ampling resistance^ gridrUak resistaruXf and plate resistance all in pardUeL 
The loss in amplification at high frequencies can be conveniently estimated by the fact 
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that the magniivde is 70.7 per cent (—3 db) of the mid~frequency amplification ai the 
frequency ft for which the reactance of the ehuniing capacity equals the equivalent resistance 
Rtq. The relative amplification and phase shift arc given in Fig. 4. 

Effect of Impedance in the Screenrgrid Circuit. — Resistance-coupled amplifiers 
employing pentode tubes normally obtain the screen voltage from the plate-supply 
voltage by means of a voltage dropping resistance E» by-passed to the cathode by 
condenser C,gy as shown in Fig. 2a. Such an arrangement introduces an impedance 
in the screen-grid circuit that modifies the amplification, particularly at low fre- 
quencies, where the impedance is large. The effect is to reduce the output voltage, 
and shift its phase by the factor^ * 

Actua l output voltage ^ a ^ ^ + K /a 
Output voltage with aero 1 ^ i j. • Z 

impedance in screen > ^ ^ ^ ft 


( 8 ) 


circuit 


where K ^ ^ 


R,g dynamic re s istance of screen circuit of tube 
R, screen dropping resistance 

/ *■ actual frequency. 

^frCgaRtti 


w 


« frequency at which reactance of Cgg equals resistance 
formed by Rn and Rgg in parallel. 

The magnitude and phase of the factor given by Eq. (8) arc plotted in Fig. 5. 

Effect of Bias Impedance . — The usual voltage amplifier obt-ains the grid bias by 
means of a resistance-condenser combination between cathode and ground, as shown 
by C/Rf in Fig. 2a. This arrangement introduces an appreciable impedance in the 
cathode circuit at low frequencies, and since the amplified plate current must flow 
through this impedance, a voltage drop is produced that causes an additional voltage 
to be applied between grid and cathode. This reducers the amplification and also 
introduces an additional phase shift. The magnitude of the effect is given by® 


Actua l output voltage 
Output voltage with I 
zero bias impedance J 


: y ^ 


1 


1 + 


jjmRffi i -4- grnRmd 


( 10 ) 


where *= factor given by Eq. (8) and Fig. 5. 


1 



Qm = transconductance of the tube. 

R/ * bias resistance. 

/ = actual frequency. 

fi « lJ2‘irCfR/ = frequency at which reactance of C/ equals bias resistance E/. 


1 Thia equation assumes vhat the pentode tube is operated under conditions such that the division 
of the total space current bet^ween the plate and screen is not affected by the plate voltage, a condition 
realised under ordinary conditions. For further details, see F. E. Terman, W. R. Hewlett, C. W. 
Palmer, W. Y. Pan, Calculation and Design of Rceistaiice-coupled Amplifiers Using Pentode Tubes, 
TrauB. A.T.E.E., Vol. 59. p. 879, 1940. 

* Values of Rtg are not yet given by the tube manufaeturers, but can be approximated with sufficient 
accuracy for moet occasions by assuming the ratio of screen r(<!sistanoe to plate resistance obtained 
when the tube is converted to a triode by connecting plate and screen together at the screen potential, 
is the ratio of total space current to screen current (usually about five). 

’ See Terman, Hewlett. Palmer, and Pan, loc. eit. 

Equation (10) assumes that the a-c current flowing in the screen circuit all flows to the cathode 
through condenser Ctg, a condition closely realised in practice. 
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It is to be noted that the effect of the bias impedance in reducing amplification is 
affected not only by the bias impedance itself but also by the impedance in the screen 
circuit. This is in addition to the effect of the screen circuit impedance as given by 
Eq. (8) and Fig. 6. 

In the case where the screen circuit impedance has negligible effect when 
fi ^ I/?”)* effect of the bias impedance is given by Fig. 6. Kesults in the more 
general case can be readily obtained by the use of Figs. 5 , 7 , and 8. The first of these 
figures gives the factor and the second gives the factor tf. From these one can 
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Fia. 6. — Curves giving falling off and phase shift in output voltage at low frequencies in 
a resistance-coupled amplifier as a result of a finite screen-cathode by-pass condenser, for 
various values of K. 

form RfQmrj^t then use Fig. 8 to give 7 = 1/(1 + Note that the magnitudes 

in all these figures are given in db below unity voltage ratio, so that in forming 
one simply adds the corresponding db values from Figs. 5 and 7 and the db 
value of R/Qm above unity (20 log {R/Qm) - db) to get the db magnitude {Rfgm)ri 9 f 
and adds angles of and 17 to get the angle of {R/gmhP* 

Calculaiion of Actual Amplification Curve. — The actual amplification curve of an 
ordinary resistance-coupled amplifier such as is shown in Fig. 9 can be readily calcu- 
lated by using Eq. (2) and Figs. 4 , 5 , 7 , and 8, as illustrated by the following example: 

Colcttlstfon of the Response end Phase Shift of the Amplifler Having the Constants of Fig. •• 
S8 a Funefion of Frequency. — The amplification in the mid-frequency range is. according to Eq. (2), 
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Nonlinear Dislariion , — ^The output voltage obtainable from a resistance-coupled 
amplifier is limited by the fact that amplitude distortion is proportionately greater as 
the applied signal is increased. In particular, the distortion increases very rapidly 
when the output exceeds a critical value determined by the conditions of operation. 
Avoidance of excessive amplitude distortion requires that the instantaneous plate 
current never reach zero during the negative half cycle of the applied voltage and that, 
similarly, on the positive half cycle the instantaneous potential at the plate of the 




Fig. 9. — Amplification characteristics of a typical resistancc-coupled amplifier, showing 
how the coupling condenser and the bias and screen impedances contribute to the falling 
off and phase shift of the output voltage at low frequencies. 

tube never drops low enough to permit the formation of a virtual cathode in the vicinity 
of the suppressor grid. It is also necessary that the grid bias be sufficiently negative 
so that grid current will not be drawn at the positive peak of the applied signal. In 
terms of operating conditions, these requirements mean that (1) the peak alternating 
current lae that is available to develop voltage across the coupling resistance Re and 
grid resistance Rgi is slightly less than the direct plate current I dr.] (2) the minimum 
potential Eh ~ IdeRc ~ TarRh reached by the plate during the cycle must exceed the 
plate potential at which a virtual cathode forms with a space current of Ide + 
where Eh is the plate-supply voltage and El is the load resistance formed by Re and Rgi 
in parallel; (3) the bias voltage must exceed the peak signal amplitude by at least 
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I volt. If any of these restrictions are violated, flattening of one peak or both peaks 
of the output wave will occur, with consequent excessive distortion. 

Methods of analyzing the distortion obtained in a particular case arc given in 
Par. 24. 

Design Procedure for Obtaining Maximum Gain in Ordinary Resistance-cowpled 
Amplifier s,^ — In the design of an ordinary resistance-coupled amplifier, it is necessary 
to compromise between the desirability, on the one hand, of high gain and, on the 
other hand, of being able to obtain a large output voltage without excessive distortion 
with a reasonably high gain. It is accordingly necessary to distinguish between 
designs in which the objective is maximum amplification over the required frequency 
range without consideration being given to the amount of undistorted output voltage 
available and designs in which the primary object is to obtain a large output voltage 
without excessive distortion. 

The relations governing the amplification of a resistance-coupled amplifier using 
a pentode tube are incorporated in the equation 


Mid-range amplification 


1 

nK^Ed ” 


1 



( 12 ) 


where n and K are constants in the equation ip * K (Eg A- , Ed is the voltage 

drop of d-c plate current in coupling resistance -Kc, and Rgi and Rr are the grid-leak 
and coupling resistances, respectively. Equation (12) assumes that the plate resist- 
ance can be taken as infinity and that the plate voltage is great enough to prevent the 
formation of a virtual cathode near the suppressor. These conditions are satisfactorily 
realized with normal operating conditions. 

From Eq. (12) it is apparent that with a given plate-supply voltage and coupling 
resistance, the amplification will be maximum when the largest possible fraction of 
the supply voltage is used up as drop in the coupling resistance. Also it can be 
deduced from p]q. (12) that with a given Ed and grid-leak resistance Rgij the voltage 
gain is maximum when 

( 120 ) 


where n is the exponent of the space current equation ip 



Under 


practical conditions this exponent ranges fn)m about 1.5 for operation with rated plate 
current to something over 2 when the plate current is quite small. The coupling 
resistance for maximum gain is accordingly approximately equal to the grid-leak 
resistance, with the gain not being very critical wnth respect to the ratio Rc/Rgi. 

Design for maximum amplification in an ordinary resistance-coupled amplifier is 
carried out as follows: The grid-leak resistance is first chosen as the highest resistance 
that can be safely placed in the grid circuit of the following tube (see Sec. 4, Par. 13). 
The coupling resistance Re (see Fig. 2) is then made equal to the grid-leak resistance, 
and the high frequency /2 giving 70.7 per cent response in Eq. (6) calculated on the 
basis of an estimated shunting capacity. If this frequency is lower than desired, the 
coupling resistance Re should be reduced to the value that will give the desired charac- 
teristic, and the resulting loss in gain accepted as the price required to obtain the 
desired high-frequency characteristic. The couplnig condenser Ce is now chosen to 
give the desired low-frequency response [i.c., a suitable value of /i in Eq. (4)]. The 


^ See Terman, Hewlett, Palmer, and Pan, loc. eit. 
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low-frequcncy response should never be made any better than necessary, smee other- 
wise trouble from motorboating may occur. A convenient grid bias, normally a few 
volts, ^ is now chosen, and a screen potential is then selected such that with the pre- 
ceding coupling resistance, the potential at the plate of the tube will be approximately 
20 per cent of the plate-supply voltage. These electrode voltages determine the 
screen and space current, which in turn fix the bias resistor Rf and screen dropping 
resistor R, required. The screen by-pass condenser C^g is next selected so that fz in 
Eq. (8) coincides with /i, provided a sharp low-frequency cutoff is desired. If, on 
the other hand, the low-frequency cutoff should not be sharp, or if the phase shift at 
low frequencies is to be minimized, then C»o should be large so that/s < < /i. Finally, 
the cathode by-pass condenser €/ is selected so that fz in Eq. (9) is not greater 
than /«, provided sharp cutoff is desired, or so that /4 < < /i if minimum phase shift 
at low frequencies is important. 

The foregoing procedure gives the maximum possible gain combined with the 
required high- and low-frequency response characteristics, either with or without 
sharp low-frequency cutoff as required. The output voltage is, however, limited to 
relatively small values because of the low d-c potential at the plate of the tube. 

Design Procedure for Obtaining Maximum Ouiput Voltage in Ordinary Resistance^ 
coupled Amplifiers, — When it is important to obtain a large output voltage without 
excessive distortion, the design for maximum gain should be modified so that the 
coupling resistance does not exceed the grid-leak resistance, and the bias and screen 
potentials should be readjusted to reduce the plate current so that the direct-current 
voltage drop Ed in the coupling resistance Re is approximately 


Voltage drop in 
coupling resistance 


Ed^(l- r) 


where r = 


/lowest plate potential at which plate current'^ 
<is independent of plate voltage when plate 

(c urrent is twice the d-c value 

Eb 




(13) 


The corresponding peak output voltage obtainable without excessive distortion is 
approximately 

Peak a-c output ? (1 — r) „ 

voltage \ ^ \ 


2 + 


JU 

Rgl 


The output voltage obtainable is seen to be proportional to Eb and to decrease with 

Rc/Rgl. 

The practical procedure for obtaining maximum output voltage is to start with 
the highest permissible value of Rgi apd select a coupling resistance Re that makes 
Re/ Rgl a reasonable compromise betw'ceii maximum gain and maximum power output. 
Usual values are in the range 0.2 to 0.5, corresponding to 91 and 80 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the maximutti possible output vidtage. A value of r of the order of 0.1 to 
0.2 is then assumed and tne plate current adjusted so that the voltage drop in this 
coupling resistance will satisfy Elq. (13). The curves of P"ig. 10 give the results of 
Piqs. (13) and (14) graphically. Under practical conditions it is apparent that the 
peak output voltage obtainable is roughly 0.Z6Eb and that the proper voltage drop 
in the coupling resistance will approximate 0.5Eb> 

^ In battery-operated tubes, the tube is often operated with sero bias and a very high grid-leak 
resistance (5 to 10 megohms). 
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A comparison of the amplification obtained when the amplifier is designed for 
maximum gain as contrasted with the design for large voltage output shows that in 
the former case the voltage amplification is about one-third greater. 

Effect of PkOe-eupply VoUage and Orid^leak Reliance on Amplification. — ^Exami- 
nation of Eq. (12) shows that for a fixed value of Re/Rgi, the gain is proportional to 
(and hence to and also to Roi^\ In practice, this means that 

the amplification obtainable from a resistance-coupled amplifier, irrespective of 
whether designed for maximum gain or large output voltage, can be expected to be 



Rc - coupling resisfance 
Rgf gria-leoK resistance 


(a) Proper d-c voltage drop Ed in coupling 
resistance 



Rc « coupling resistance 
Rgl” grid-leak resistance 


(b) Moximum peak a-c voltage E© 
assuming proper Ed 

t’lo. 10. — Curves giving the maximum output voltage obtainable from resistance-coupled 
amplifiers, and also the value of Ed required for maximum output. 

])roportional to something between the square root and cube root of the plate-supply 
voltage and between the square root and % power of the grid-leak resistance. 

Miscellaneous Design Considerations . — Examples of designs recommended by 
1 ube manufacturers as suitable for audio-frequency work are given in Table 1.^ These 
are proportioned with the main emphasis on large output voltage and sharp low- 
frequency cutoff. 

The amplification and the output voltage obtainable both increase with plate- 
Kupply potential up to the point where with normal rated d-c plate current and the 
proper coupling resistance the d-c voltage at the plate of the tube equals the rated 
plate voltage. 

The falling off in gain at high fniquencies is determined by the equivalent resist- 
ance formed by the coupling and grid-leak resistances in parallel in relation to the 
t^iiunting capacities. Since these shunting capacities are fixed, they fix the maximum 

^ These designs are from the RCA Radiotron tube manual 
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coupling resistance that can be used to give a desired frequency range. When 
extremely wide frequency bands are required, the coupling resistance must be lower 
than the optimum value for either maximum output voltage or maximum amplifi- 
cation. The loss resulting from somewhat less than optimum coupling resistance is 
not particularly great, however, since the plate current can be increased as the resist- 
ance is reduced, thereby obtaining partial compensation for the lowered impedance. 

The character of the response at low frequencies can be controlled over wide limits 
by the amplifier circuit proportions. A very sharp cutoff at low frequencies accom- 
panied by a large phase shift results when the critical frequencies /i and /* coin- 
cide, and /4 ^ /i with RfQm approximating unity. On the other hand, a gradual low- 
frequency cutoff with less prono\mced phase shifts is obtained when /a and /a are less 
than /i (i.c., when the screen and bias by-pass condensers are larger). Examples of 
some of the characteristics that can be obtained are shown in Fig. 11. 

In ordinary amplifiers it is usually desirable to have the low-frequency response 
no better than absolutely necessary, with the sharpest possible cutoff. In this way 
inotorboating and regeneration troubles are minimized. The main exception to this is 
in feedback amplifiers, where the sharp cutoff is to be avoided because it introduces 
additional phase shifts. 

Amplifiers for special purposes are sometimes required to amplify down to only 
a few cycles. Such requirements can be most easily met by using some other biasing 
system than self-bias and by deriving the screen voltage from a voltage divider of low 
impedance. The low-frequency response is then determined by the coupling con- 
denser Ce in accordance with Eq. (4), arid is better in proportion to Cc. The largest 
capacity that can be used and hence the best low-frequency response obtainable is 
limited by the leakage resistance of the condenser. If the condenser is very large, 
or the dielectric poor, the leakage current will be sufficient to produce an appreciable 
voltage across the grid-leak resistance and bias the grid of the next stage of amplifica- 
tion positively. Further discussion on the amplification of very low frequencies is 
given below in Par. 6. 

The coupling resistors used in amplifier stages operating at low signal levels must 
be of a type that generates relatively little “ noise voltage when carrying the d-c 
plate current. Otherwise the sigTial-to-m>ise ratio of the amplifier output will be poor. 
Wire-wound resistors and certain special composition and film types are suitable, 
while ordinary carbon resistors have rather poor noise characteristics (Par. 26). 

The tubes used in resistance-coupled amplifiers are normally sharp cutoff general- 
purpose pentodes, having a rated d-c plate current of several milliamperes. 

Resistance-coupled Amplifiers Using Triode Tubes . — Triode tubes are occasionally 
used in resistance-coupled amplifiers. Such tubes have the disadvantage of less 
amplification than pentodes and also offer higher input capacity to the preceding 
stage (see Par. 25 below). The chief advantage of using triode tubes is that the 
amplitude distortion is less when large voltages are being developed. 

In designing triode rcsistance-cmipled amplifiers, the coupling resistance is 
normally chosen so that the d-c drop in it is about one-third to one-half of the plate- 
supply voltage. The coupling condenser and grid-leak resistance are determined 
exactly as in the case of pentode tubes. A tube having a high amplification factor 
must be used if appreciable gain is desired, since the gain can never exceed the amplifi- 
cation factor. 

Typical designs for resistance-coupled amplifiers employing triode tubes are shown 
in Table 1. 

6. Transformer-coupled Audio-frequency Amplifiers. — In the transformer-coupled 
amplifier the load impedance in the plate circuit of the tube is supplied by a step-up 
transformer that delivers its secondary voltage to the grid of another amplifier tube, 



Table 1 ^ 

Pentode types: 6C'6j 6J7, 57 
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as shown in Fig. 12a. The amplifier tube exciting the transformer is ordinarily a 
triode having a plate resistance of the order of 10,000 ohms and a d-c plate current 
of a few niilliamperes. 

Equivalent Circuit and Frequemy Response Characteristics of Transformer^coupUd 
Amplifier. — The exact equivalent plate circuit of a transformer-coupled amplifier is 
shown in Fig. 126 and is quite complicated. It can, however, be simplified, as shown 
in Fig. 12c, without introducing appreciable error, by neglecting primary capacity 
and hysteresis loss, replacing the interwinding capacity by suitable capacity across 


0 
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Fig. 11. — Examples of amplifi,cation characteristics that can be obtained in resistance- 
coupled amplifiers at low frequencies by various circuit proportions. 



the secondary, lumping the primary resistance with the platii resistance of the tube, 
neglecting the eddy-current resistance,* and reducing to unity turn ratio. Still further 
simplifications arc possible by considering only a limited range of frequencies at a time, 
as shown at (d), (e), and (/). 

1 The elfeot of eddy-current resistance B, can he taken into account by using for Bp and n values 
slightly lower than those actually given by the tube, according to the relations 


Effective n when Bw is \ 
taken into account ^ 

Effective Ep when is ) 
taken into account ‘ 


actual It of tube 



actual value of Bp 



(15) 

<ie) 
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The output voltage of a transformer-coupled amplifier can be calculated by the 
equivalent circuits of Fig. 12, with the use of the following equations: 


Amplification in middle } ^ 
range of frequencies J 


(17) 


Amplification at low frequencies 
Amplification in middle range 



(18) 


Amplific ati on at high frequencies 
Amplification in middle range 


^1 

(1 - 7 ») +j^- 

(/o 


(19) 


where /i » R^pl2irLp = frequency at which resistance of primary incremental 
inductance Lp equals effective plate resistance Rp. 

actual frequency 

^ " series resonant frequency of C» and L, 

Qo ~ » circuit Q at frequency for which C» and L» are in series 

Rp + R>p 


resonance. 

'riie variation in relative amplification at high and low frequencies, as given by 
I0(is. (18) and (19), is shown graphically in Fig. 13. At low frequencies there is a 
falling off in amplification because of insufficient primary inductance, idih the gam 
being 70.7 per cent (— 3 db) of the mi<l-fregiiency gain at the frequency f\, for which the 
reactance of the primary incremental inductance 2irf\Lp equals the effective plate resistance 
Up. At high frequencies the behavior is controlled by the action of the equivalent 
secondary capacity resonating with the leakage inductance of the transformer. 
Th(i frequency at which the equivalent shunt capacity {i.e., actual distributed second- 
ary capacity plus capacity of tube connected to secondary) is in scries resonance with 
the leakage inductance of Ihe transformer fixes the high-frequency limit of the trans- 
former, as the gain falls well below the mid-frequency value at frequencies from 25 to 
50 per cent greater than this resonant frequency, ''fhe Q of the resonant circuit 
formed by the shunting capacity, leakage inductance, and plate resistance (designated 
•by Qo in Fig. 13) determines the character of the high-frequency response. The 
amplification is most nearly uniform for Qo = 0.8, with higher values resulting in a 
high-frequency peak, and lower values in a drooping curve. 

Transformer Cfuiracteristics . — ^The characteristics desired in an audio-frequency 
transformer are high primary incremental inductance to give good low-frequency 
response, high stop-up ratio to give large amplification, and low leakage inductance 
and low distributed capacity to extend the response to high frequencies. 

The common audio transformer employs a silicon steel core with a small air gap 
such as to give maximum incremental primary inductance with the normal d-c plate 
current of the tube passing through the primary. The primary and secondary are 
layer-wound, with the secondary on the outside. The turn ratio is commonly two 
to four, and the 70.7 per cent (—3 db) point for low frequencies is of the order of 40 
to 100 cycles. The high-frequency response will depend upon whether or not the 
primary and secondary are interleaved and upon the way the interleaving is done. 
Itelatively uniform response can be readily obtained up to 10,000 to 20,000 cycles. 
Iri general, the greater the high-frequency range the lower will be the step-up ratio 
»tid the less the gain. 

The use of core material of high permeability, such as permalloy, increases the 
frequency range obtainable in a given physical size, or permits the use of a physically 
Nrnallor transformer for a given range. Alloy cores are desirable where weight is a 
hictor or where the frequency range is great. 
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The characteristics of audio-frequency transformers can be calculated with reason- 
able accuracy by the method described in Sec. 2, Par. 25. The characteristics can 
also be measured experimentally as described in Par. 34, Sec. 13. 


Cm 





Cc) Practical equivalent circuit of 
transformer -coupled amplifier 
reduced to unity turn ratio 


(d) Simplified equivalent circuit 
accurate for middle range of 
frequencies 



(e) Simplified equivalent circuit 
accurate at low frequencies 


ff) Simplified equivalent circuit 
accurate at high frequencies 


Rp = Plate resistance of tube 
Rc ■ D-c resistance of primary 
Lp ■ Primary leakage inductance 
Re * Resistance representing eddy 
current loss 

Resistance representing 
hysteresis toss 
Lp» Incremental primary 
inductance 

Rs* Resistance of secondary 
^ winding 
Ls ■ Secondary leakage 
inductance 

Ls ■ Lp + Ls/n^ =tota) leakage 
inductance referred h) 
primary side 


Cs= Secondary distributed capacity 
Cp= Capacity in shunt with primary 
(tube plus transformer capacify) 

Cm* Capacity between primary and 
secondary windings of the 
trxinsformer 

Cg« Input capacity of tube to which 
voltage e© is delivered 
Rg* Input resistance of tube to which 
voltage Cq is delivered 
n = Ratio of secondary to primory turns 
// ^ Amplification factor of tube 


Fia. 12. — Circuit of a transformer-fioupled amplifier, toipcother with exact and approximate 

equivalent plate circuits. 


MiaceUaneovA Considerationa . — ^For any given transformer there is a particular 
value of plate resistance that gives the most uniform amplification characteristic. 
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If the plate resistance is higher, the response falls off excessively at both high and low 
frequencies, while if the resistance is too low, the response is excellent at low fre- 
quencies but peaked at high frequencies. The proper plate resistance can be obtained 
by adjusting the bias of the amplifier tube. 

Pentode tubes can be used with transformer-coupled amplifiers provided a resist 
ance is shunted across the primary of the transformer. By making this shunting 
resistance equal to the plate resistance of the triode tube with which the transformer 
was designed to operate, the frequency response characteristic is exactly the same as 
with the corresponding triode, and the amplifications in the two cases will be the same 
if the transconductance of the pentode is the same as that of the triode. 

Transformer-coupled amplifiers are sometimes operated with a resistance shunted 
across the transformer secondary. Tliis improves the relative response at low fre- 
quencies, reduces the relative response at high frequencies, and lowers the absolute 
magnitude of the amplification. The chief use of such a resistance is to eliminate 
the high-frequency peak that results when a transformer is associated with a plate 
resistance that is too low.^ 

Uses of Transformer-coupled Amplifiers, — ^Transformer coupling is more expensive, 
gives less gain, and has poorer frequency response than obtainable with resistance 
coupling. Its use is accordingly limited to special circumstances where resistance 
coupling is not entirely suitable. The most important applications of transformer 
coupling are in the excitation of a push-pull amplifier from a single-ended amplifier 
stage, and in cases where the d-c resistance in the grid circuit of the tube being excited 
must be low because of grid current, or because of danger of blocking (Par. 13, Sec. 4). 

6. Miscellaneous Coupling Systems for Audio-frequency Voltage Amplifiers. — 
Although most audio-frequency voltage amplifiers use either resistance or transformer 
coupling, other coupling methods can be employed, and some have advantages. The 
most important of these miscellaneous systems are described below. 

Impedance Coupling. — In this type of coupling the coupling resistance of ordinary 
resistance coupling is replaced by an inductance, as illustrated in Fig. 14a. This 
arrangement gives the same shape of curve of response as docs resistance coupling 
in the usual case when the coupling condenser Cc is large enough that its reactance 
.. is not an important factor in the useful frequency range. The response at low fre- 
quencies then falls to 70.7 per cent of the mid-frequency value at the frequency for 
which the reactance of the coupling inductance Le equals the resistance fonned by 
grid leak and plate resistance in parallel. The corresponding high-frequency point 
is at the frequency for which the reactance of the shunting capacities equals the same 
equivalent resistance. The mid-frequcncy gain in the case of triodes approximates 
the amplification factor of the tube, while with pentode tubes, it is ecpial to the trans- 
conductance times the equivalent resistance of grid leak and plate resistance in parallel. 

Transformer Coupling with Shunt {Parallel) Feed. — ^'rhis arrangement, shown in 
Fig. 146, employs an inductance-capacity combination LeCe that prevents direct 
(turrent from flowing through the primary of the coupling transformer.* The response 
obtained from such an arrangement at high frequencies is exactly the same as with 
ordinary transformer coupling using the same transformer and tube. At low fre- 
quencies, however, the response may be either peaked, flat, or drooping, according to 
the circuit proportions, as shown in the figure. A substantially flat response can be 
obtained down to the frequency /o, at which 27r/oLp equals the plate resistance of the 
tube. This is done by selecting a value of condenser Cc that will resonate with the 

^ Methods of analyzing and designing transformer-coupled amplifiers with resistance shunted 
•'leroBs the secondary are discussed by Paul W. Klipsch, Design of Audio Frequency Amplifier Circuits 
Using Transformers, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 24, p. 219, February, 1936. ^ ^ , 

* The inductance Le carrying the direct current in such a combination is sometimes referred to as 
a retard coil 
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primary inductance Lp of the transformer at this frequency and at the same time by 
using a coupling inductance Le that is at least 50 per cent greater than the primary 



Fio. 13. — Universal amplification curve of transformer-coupled amplifiert giving the 
relative amplification and phase-shift characteristics. 

inductance of the transformer. A smaller coupling capacity Ce gives a peaked 
response at low frequencies, while a very large capacity gives a falling off at low 
frequencies corresponding to that obtained with simple transformer coupling when the 
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primary inductance of the transformer is the equivalent inductance fonned by Lp and 
U in parallel. 

Transformer coupling with shunt feed is capable of giving a better frequency 
response than simple transformer coupling, provided that the transformer is designed 
especially for this type of operation. By eliminating the direct current from the 
transformer primary, it is possible to assemble the transformer core with the minimum 
possible air gap and also, if desired, to use alloy core material having extremely high 
permeability. The result is sufficient increase in primary inductance to more than 
make up for the shunting inductance of the retard coil, with the added advantage of 
being able to control the character of the low-frequency response through the size of 
the condenser Ce. At the same time, the presence of the retard coil Lc and the 
increased primary inductance do not affcjt either the leakage reactance or the dis- 
tributed capacity of the transformer. The improved low-frequency response is hence 
obtained without affecting the behavior at high frequencies. 

Resistance Coupling with Grid Choke. — ^In this arrangement the grid-leak resistance 
is replaced by a high inductance coil illustrated in Fig. 14c. Such an arrangement is 
occasionally used where it is necessary that the direct-current resistance be low in the 
grid circuit of the tube to which the amplified voltage is applied. The response of 
such an arrangement at high frequencies is similar to that obtained with resistance 
coupling, with the response falling to 70.7 per cent of the mid-frequency value at the 
frequency for which the reactance of the shunting capacity equals the resistance 
formed by coupling resistance and plate resistance in parallel. The response at low 
frequencies depends upon the resonant frequencies of Ce and Lg and the value of 
taLgIR at this frequency, where R is the resistance formed by the plate and coupling 
resistances in parallel. Substantially flat response can bo obtained down to a fre- 
quency /o by making R = 27 rfJjg and selecting a capacity Ce that resonates with Lg 
at /(). A smaller capacity or lower resistance gives a peak at low frequencies, while a 
larger capacity or higher resistance results in a drooping low-frequency response. 

Input Transformers. — A transformer used to couple a transmission line, micro- 
phone, or other low irap<*.dancc source of energy to the grid of a tube is termed an 
input transformer. SiK^h an arrangement corresponds to ordinary transformer 
coupling, with the sourtie impedance associated with the primary of the transformer 
being equivalent to the i)late resistance of the tube in a transformer-coupled stage of 
amplification. The only difference is that with the input transformer, the source 
impedance is usually much lower than the plate resistance of a tube so that the 
primary inductance can be proportionately reduced. This permits fewer primary 
turns and a higher step-up ratio, which wiU, in general, be inversely proportional to 
the square root of the source impedance. 

Special Coupling Systems for Modifying Low-frequency and High-frequency Response. 
The additiofi of circuit elements to the coupling network increases the variety of 
characteristics obtainable. A few of the many possibilities of this sort are described 
below, 

A sharp high-frequency cutoff in resistance-coupled amplifiers, comparable with 
that obtainable at low frequencies, can be realized by adding inductance in series with 
the screen-grid and bias by-pass condensers, as shown in Fig. 14d. These inductances 
act to increase the impedance in the screen and bias circuits at high frequencies in 
exactly the same way as the by-pass condensers increase the impedance in these 
circuits at low frequencies. In fact, Eq. (8) and Fig. 5, giving tlie low-frequency 
falling off caused by the reactance of the screen condenser C,, also give the high- 
frequency falling off from a screen inductance Ls if one substitutes /a*// for ///s, where 
fzh is the frequency at which the reactance of the screen inductance L» equals the 
resistance formed by Re and Reg in parallel. Similarly, Eq. (10) and Fig. 8, giving the 
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(c) Resisfancc coupling wilh grid choke 
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Flo. 14. — Miscellaneous coupling methods for audio-frequency amplifiers together with 
typical amplification curves that are obtained. 
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loss in amplification and the phase shift resulting from the reactance of the bias by- 
pass condenser C/, also gives the effect of the inductance L/ at high frequencies, 
provided that /a// is substituted for /// 4 , where fih is the frequency at which the 
reactance of the inductance L/ equals the bias resistance R/, 

The high-frequency response can be extended to very high frequencies while sub- 
stantially constant gain and negligible phase distortion are maintained by use of the 
coupling systems used in video amplifiers (see Par. 16). 

The low-frequency response can be modified in a number of ways. Thus in 
coupling systems having a low-frequency peak, as, for example, with systems using 
a grid choke (Fig. 14c), it is possible to select a screen (or bias) by-pass condenser that 
will give a compensating falling off in gain at low frequencies. In this way a sub- 
stantially uniform gain can be obtained down to a certain point, followed by a rela- 
tively sharp cutoff at lower frequencies, as illustrated in Fig. 14c. 

The limitation to the low-frequency response in ordinary resistance-coupled 
systems arising from the leakage current that flows through the coupling condenser 
when very large coupling condensers are used can be largely eliminated by the double 
resistance-condenser coupling system shown in Fig. 14/. This arrangement makes it 
possible to obtain a substantially uniform response to about one-tenth of the fre- 
quency otherwise possible. Where this is not sufficient, it is possible to use direct- 
coupled systems such as are discussed below. 

Coupling systems giving negligible phase shift and substantially constant gain 
down to quite low frequencies are an essential part of video amplifiers, and are dis- 
cjussed in detail in Par. 7. 

Direct-coupled {Direct-currerU) Amplifiers, — K direct-coupled amplifier is one in 
which the grid of the tube receiving the output voltage is directly coupled to the plate 
of the amplifier tube. Such an arrangement is capable of amplifying direct as well 
as alternating voltages, and if there are no condensers in the screen circuit or in the 
arrangement for producing bias, the amplification at low frequencies will be uniform 
and without phase shift down to zero frequency. Examples of direct-coupled ampli- 
fiers arc shown in Fig. 15. The arrangement at (o) is a simple amplifier in which the 
voltage developed across the coupling resistance Re is applied directly to the grid of 
the output tube through a bias battery E 2 , which compensates for the positive voltage 
from plate to ground of the amplifier tube. The circuit at (6) differs somewhat from 
that at (a) in that the coupling resistance Re is the plate resistance of a pentode tube.* 
This provides an impedance that will pass the d-c plate current of the amplifier tube 
with only a moderate voltage drop yet that offers extremely high resistance to any 
change in this current. In this way a voltage amplification of several thousand is 
readily obtainable. 

The circuits of both Figs. 15a and 155 require ungrounded batteries, which result 
in high shunting capacities to ground and resultant poor high-frequency response. 
This disadvantage can be avoided by the modification of Fig. 15(a) shown at (e) or 
by connecting the various stages of the amplifier across a single voltage divider,* 
as shown in Fig. 15c. Separate sources of filament power are required for each tube, 
but this is no disadvantage if heater tubes are employed. In order to prevent changes 
in plate current in one stage of such an arrangement from reacting unduly on the 
other stages, it is important that the current carried by the voltage dividing resistance 
be considerably greater than the plate currents of the individual tubes. 

Dire^ct-coupled amplifiers of all types tend to be troubled by slow drifts in the d-c 
plate current resulting from changes in battery potentials. Such variations are 

’ J. W. Horton, The Use of a Vacuum Tube as a I*late-feed Impedance, Jour. Franklin Inot,, VoU 
216, p. 749, December, 1933. 

’ Edward H. Loftin and S. Young White, Cascaded Direct-coupled Tube Systems Operated from 
Alternating Current, Proc. I.X.a., Vol. 18, p. 669, April, 1930. 
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amplified just as an applied signal, since the tubes have no way of distinguishing 
between the desired and undesired voltages. The remedy for this is to employ some 
form of balancing system, a simple example of which is shown in Fig. 15d. Here the 
tubes are arranged in push-pull pairs, with the signal applied in opposite phase to 
each set of paired tubes, while the direct-current potentials are applied in the same 
phase to these tubes. As a result, changes in electrode voltages balance each other 
out as far as the output terminals are concerned, provided that the tubes are absolutely 
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(e) Direct current amplifier 
with grounded batteries 


(f) Push-pull amplifier 
stabilized by feedback 


Fiu. 15. — Dircct-couiilcd amplifiers for amplifyinK low-fro(iucncy alternating currents 
without phase shift or falling off in gain, and also for amplifying direct currents. 


identical. Very small d-c voltages can be successfully amplified with such balanced 
arrangements by employing powes supplies in which the output voltage is regulated, 
combined with auxiliary circuits tliat compensate for slight differences in the charac- 
teristics of the two tubes that are paired.^ The immunity of push-pull arrangements 
from drift troubles can also be greatly increased by use of negative feedback in the 
form of a large bias resistor R in the common cathode hjad, as shown in Fig. 15/.* 

* Discuiwioii of a number of such balancing arrangenieiitM is given by D. B. Penick, Direct-current 
Amplifier Circuits for Use with the Electrometer Tube, of Sci. /n«frt*»»enfs, Vol. 6, p. 116, April, 
1936; G. P. Harnwell and S. N. Van Voorhis, A Balanced Electrometer Tube and Aroplifying Circuit 
for Small Directory Currents, Rtiv, Set. Inutrumema, Vol. 6, p. 244, July, 1934; J. M. Eglin, A Direct 
Current Amplifier for Measuring Small Currents, Jour. O.S.A., Vol, 18, p. 393, May, 1929. 

* The full design of a practical d-c amplifier giving a voltage gain of 6 X 10* and employing a push- 
pull system with negative fee<]back is given by Harold Goldberg, Trana. A.T.B.E., Vol. 6^* P 
January. 1940. 
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AUDIO-FREQUENCY POWER AMPLIFIERS 

7. Class A Power Amplifiers. — In a power amplifier, the objecit is to obtain as 
much power with only moderate distortion as is possible from a given tube, irrespec- 
tive of the signal voltage reqiiired or the voltage amplification involved. In (’lass A 
power amplifiers, this output is developed under conditions such that the plate 
currents of the individual tubes flow continuously throughout the cycle. 

Practical circuits of power amplifiers are shown in Fig, 16. In these, the load 
offers an impedance to the alternating components of plate current, but not to the d-c 
elate current. 

Dynamic Ckarcusteristics and Load Lines J — ^Thc proper operation of a Class A 
umplifier requires a careful balance between the load impedance, operating point, and 


C 



(a) Simple shunt feed (b) Output transformer 



(c) Push-pull with parallel feed 

Fkj. 10.— Typical Class A power-amplifier circuits. 


signal voltage. The essential factors involved with resistance loads are normally 
del^ermined with the aid of dynamic characteristics and load lines, 

A dynamic- characteristic gives the relationsliip between instantaneous plate 
current and instantaneous potential at the plate of the tube as the voltage applied 
to the grid of the tube is varied. A typical dynamic characteristic of a triode tube is 
sliown in Fig. 17. Points on the dynamic characteristic can be calculated from the 
relation 


, Eu -K 


where Eh *= potential at plate of tube with no applied signal. 

Ih =7 plate current with no applied signal. 

E\, =* instantaneous plate potential at some point P on the dynamic charac* 
teristic. 

Ip ~ instantaneous current corresponding to point P, 

Rl ^ load resistance. 

> E. W. Kellogg, Deeign of Non-distorting Power Amplifiers, Traru, A.I.E.E., Vol. 44, p. 302, 1926; 
J. C. Warner and A. V. Loughren, The Output Characteristics of Amplifier Tubes, Proc. VbL 14, 

p. 735, December, 1926. 
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The dynamic characteristic for a given operating point and load resistance gives the 
relationship between the applied signal and the output voltage, as shown in Fig. 17. 



bias 

Fig. 17. — Typical dynamic characteristic for Class A power amplifier with grid driven to 
zero voltage, showing input and output waves and critical points. 


From the dynamic characteristic one can determine the conditions for optimum 
operation, the wave shape of the output voltage, the output power, etc. 



(o) Triode (b) Pen+odc 

Fig. 18. — Typical load lines for triode and pentode Class A power amplifiers, showing 

critical points. 

In the practical determination of the performance of Class A amplifiers only certain 
critical points on the dynamic characteristic are needed. These particular points. 
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are most readily obtained with the aid of a had line drawn on the plate-voltage- 
plate-current characteristic curves of the tube as shown in Fig. 18. The load line 
is a straight line passing through the operating point /») and intersecting the zero 
plate current axis at a plate potential of Et + IbRi^ Such a line is a dynamic charac- 
teristic plotted on the Eh — h coordinate system. 

Close A Amplifier Cahulaiions for Resistance Loads , — ^The power output from a 
Class A amplifier with a resistance load is^ 


Power output - 


(21a) 

(216) 


where EmMx and Emin — maximum and minimum instantaneous values of plate 
voltage, respectively, reached during the cycle. 

Jnuff and /min maximum and minimum instantaneous values of plate cur- 
rent, respectively, reached during the cycle. 

Eb and h ^ plate voltage and current, respectively, at the operating 
point. 

Values of Emnxi Eminf etc., are readily found from the load line for any specific 
operating point, load resistance, and signal voltage. In order to be able to obtain a 
large power output, it is obviously necessary that the d-c power input EiJh be large 
and also that the load resistance and grid bias be so selected that a signal voltage that 
makes Imin/h small on the negative peaks of the cycle likewise makes En^/Eh small 
on the positive peaks. 

The efficiency of a power amplifier is defined as the ratio of power output that can 
be developed with only moderate distortion, to the d-c power supplied to the plate. 
The efficiency of a Class A amplifier accordingly is 


Plate efficiency 


{Emnz ^mln)('^max Injin) 

SEuh 

h. f 1 End u\ f 1 I min \ 

2V^ ^)V h) 


(22a) 

(226) 


1'hc efficiency has a theoretical maximum value of 50 per cent, and approaches this 
more closely as the ratios Imin/h and Emin/Eb arc small. In practical Class A 
amplifiers, hain/h is of the order of 0.1 to 0.2; while Embx/Eb ranges from this 
value for pentodes and beam tubes, and also triodes with large plate voltages or 
operated with the grid driven appreciably positive, to values of the order of 0.6 for 
Iriode tubes operating at low plate potentials such as 250 volts and with the grid 
never driven positive. The corresponding practical efficiencies are from 35 per cent 
down to about 20 per cent. 

The load resistance Rl corresponding to specified values of Emmxt Endni Iumj 

and Imjn IS 


Rl 


{Emm 

Imnx I min 


Eb ^ 1 ___ 
h \ Eh ) 


(23) 


In practice, this gives load resistances of approximately Eh/h under conditions where 
the plate efficiency is reasonably high (i.e., when Emin/Eh and Imin/h are small), and 
resistances about half as great for triodes operated with Emin/Eb approaching 0.6, as 
mentioned above. In triodes where the maximum instantaneous grid potential 


^ Equation (21o) gives the exact power output on the fundamental frequency for the oaee of 
negligible distortion, or when all the distortion is in the form of even harmonics. Equation (216), 
however, is exact oxdy in the absence ct distortion. 
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reached during the cycle is exactly asero, the condition for maximum power output 
with only moderate distortion corresponds very closely to a load resistance twice the 
plate resistance at the operating point. ^ 

Distortion Calculation , — Nonlinear distortion is always present to some extent in a 
power amplifier because the dynamic characteristic is never a straight line. The 
character of the distortion obtained in practice depends upon the operating condi- 
tions. In triodes, when the distortion is not excessive and the grid is not driven 
positive, practically all of the distortion produced with a sine wave signal is second 
harmonic, and can be calculated from the relations^ 

Direct-current component =» ^4 o (24a) 

Second harmonic « - -- (246) 

Second harmo nic ^ /»» »» + /min - 2/& . 

Fundamental * 2 (/max — /min) ^ 


With pentodes and beam tubes, and when the distortion is large, or when the grid is 
driven somewhat positive, appreciable third and fourth harmonics can also be expected. 
In this case, the various components of the output voltage are® 




0 Umnx “b /min) + /2 + /» 4" /h 


Direct-current component 

ii 

0 

ii 

4 

(25tt) 

Fundamental 


\/ 2 (/^ — 7 j) -|* /nisx / mm 

4 

(256) 

Second harmonic 

= As =* 

I max "b 7 min ““ 2 / b 

4 

(25c) 

Third harmonic 

3 ~ 

/max 7 min 2Ai 

2 

(25d) 

Fourth harmonic 

= = 

2A, - /j - 7, 

2 

(25e) 

Power output 

■ 2 

(25/) 


where I 2 and Is are the instantaneous plate currents when the instantaneous voltage 
applied to the grid is the bias voltage respectively plus and minus 0.707 times the 
peak signal voltage acting on the grid as indicated in Figs. 17 and 18, and the remain- 
ing notation is the same as above. 

1 Maximum power sensitivity, i.e., maximum output power in proportion to the applied signal is 
always obtained in a Claes A amplifier when the load resistance equals the plate resistance. Operation 
under this condition does not permit as much {.ower to bo developed without excessive distortion as 
does operation with the load resistance called for by Eq. (23). The difference is particularly great in the 
case of pentodes and beam tubes. 

* Equations (24) and (26) are approximate because they assume that any change in the average 

value of plate current produced as a result of distortion encounters the same load resistance as the 
alternating components of the plate current. With the amj)lifier circuits shown in Fig. 16, this is 
not the case, although the resulting error is small if tlie distortion is not excessive. The exact solution 
can be obtained either by modifying the load line, as described by C. E. Kilgour, Graphical Anab'sis 
of Output Tube rerforniance, Proc. Vol. 19, p. 42, January, 1931, or by using the complete 

equivalent circuit based upon the power-series analysis of the vacuum-tube amplifi.er as described in 
Par. 24. 

* G. S. C. Lucas, Distortion in Valve Characteristics, Exp, Wirelena and Wirdess Eng., Vol. 8, p. 
605, November, 1931. 

A slightly different procedure giving the first four harmonics is described by A. Bloch, Distortion in 
Valves with Resistive Loads, Wireless Engr., Vol. 15, p. 592, December, 1939. 

An alternative method of analysis slightly more complicated and going up to the sixth harmonic is 
given by J. A. Hutcheson. Graphical Harmoxuo Analysis, Electronka, Vol. 9, p. 16, January, 1936. 
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The ^'dircctr-currcnt component” Ao of Eqs. (24a} and (25a) is the d-c component 
of the plate current when a signal is present. When there is distortion, this will 
usually differ from the value h of d-c plate current in the absence of signal. The 
increase of plate current (f.e., A© — J*) caused by the application of a signal is termed 
the “rectified ” plate current, and is usually positive. The magnitude of the rectified 
current is usually a fair indication of the amount of distortion present. 

Equations (24) and (25) give the distortion in the output of a power amplifier when 
the voltage applied to the grid is sinusoidal. When the grid is driven positive, the 
positive peaks of the exciting waves are flattened, thereby distorting the applied 
voltage, as shown in Fig. 19. The amount of distortion produced in this way depends 
upon the internal impedance of the exciter of the power amplifier tube, the grid cur- 
rent, etc. The harmonics produced in the wave applied to the grid as the result of 
grid current are very approximately 

Second harmonic __ ZJgm 
Fundamental ~ 4E, 

Third harmoni c __ Z,igm 
Fundamental ” 4Et ^ ^ 

Fou rth harmonic Ztigm 
Fundamental 

where Zg = impedance seen by grid of the 
tube in looking back toward 
source of exciting voltage. 
igm = peak value of grid current. 

E» = crest value of exciting voltage 
in the absence of grid current. 

Selection of Operating Conditions for 
Class A Power Amplifiers. — Proper oper- 
ating conditions for Class A operation of 
the commonly used power tubes are given in tube manuals, * together with the 
amount of power that can be obtained and the accompanying distortion. It is 
iK^cordiiigly necessary to determine operating conditions only in the case of new tubes, 
or tubes for which complete data are not available, or for tubes operating under 
^sp(^cial conditions. 

Optimum operating conditions for triodes are selected as follows: Assume that 
the ])late dissipation is the limiting factor, and choose a grid bias such that the d-c 
plate current has the maximum permissible value at the rated plate voltage. A 
reasonable value for Imin is then selected, such as one-tenth to one-fifth of the plate 
current at the operating point. Then to a good approximation, I max =* 21 t — /min. 
'I'he minimum instantaneous plate potential Em\n is then whatever value of plate 
voltage is required to give tliis value of Imax at the maximum potential to which it is 
desired to drive the grid. The corresponding maximum instantaneous plate potential 
is approximately Exr»x = 2Eb - Emin- With this information the proper load resist- 
ance and the power output can be calculated. A load line can then be drawn for this 
load resistance, giving the exact values of /n»in, Imaxr etc., and permitting calculation 
of the distortion. If the final results are not satisfactory, the operating conditions 
can then be modified as required. In particular, if the load resistance that this pro- 
cedure leads to is less than twice the plate resistance of the tube, it will be found 
desirable to increase the negative bias on the grid until the load resistance called for 
is at least twice the plate resistance. This situation will sometimes be encountered 
with tubes operating at low plate voltages, i.e., of the order of 250 volts. 


(a> Wave Shape of Exci+ing \blfage 

Waye shape in absence 
of grid current 

'Curve of insfan ’■ 
taneous grid voltage 



Fia. 19. — Wave shape of exciting volt- 
age when grid is driven i>ositive, showing 
flattening of the positive peaks resulting 
from grid current. 
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With pentode and beam tubes the first step in selecting proper operating conditions 
is to decide upon a suitable plate current at the operating plate voltage, taking into 
account the rated plate dissipation. Values for /min and Itomx are then determined 
as in triodes, and the screen potential is given a value that causes the plate current 
to be Immx at the maximum grid potential desired. This maximum grid potential is 
nearly always either zero or only moderately positive, since there is enough distortion 
in pentodes and beam tubes even without introducing further distortion from grid 
current. The proper grid bias at the operating point is the bias that gives the operat- 
ing plate current (Iwmx + /iniii)/2 at this screen voltage. A load line can then be 
drawn by selecting a load resistance such that lumx corresponds to a value of 
sufficient to keep just above the knee of the Ep Ip curve. The exact behavior 
and distortion can be checked from this load line, and small readjustments of 
conditions made as required. 



Grid Volts 


Fio. 20. — Dynamic characteristic for load impedances of varying power factors but 
constant magnitude, showing how reactive loads cause the dynamic characteristic to open 
up into ar ellipse. , 


Reactive Loads , — When the load impedance has a reactive component, the dynamic 
characteristic (and also the load line) becomes a closed elliptical curve, as shown in 
Fig. 20.^ Analysis is then most conveniently carried out by the power series method 
of Par. 24 rather than by the use of dynamic characteristics. With a reactive load, 
the power output obtainable is always less than with resistance load. When the load 
power factor is reasonably high, satisfactory results are obtained by using the same 
operating point as with resistance loads and making the magnitude of load impedance 
equal the proper resistance load. If, however, the power factor is quite low, the load 
impedance, bias, and applied signal piay have to be modified for optimum performance. 

8. Push-pull Amplifiers. — In the push-pull amplifier two tubes are arranged as 
shown in Fig. 16c, with the grids excited by equal voltages 180® out of phase and the 
outputs combined by means of a transformer having a center-tapped primary. 
With this arrangement even harmonics and even order combination frequencies 
cancel in the output, thereby permitting operation of triode and beam tubes in push- 
pull under conditions of high output per tube that would otherwise give excessive 
distortion. In addition, the push-pull arrangement avoids direct-current saturation 
in the core of the output transformer, because the d-c current in the two halves of the 
primary magnetize the core in opposite directions. There is also no a-c current of 

* Manfred von Ardenne, On the Theory ?ow«r Amplifioation, Proe. I»B,B„ VoL 16* p. 198, Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 
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fundamental frequency flowing through the source of plate potential; thus minimigm g 
regeneration in multistage amplifiers and making it unnecessary to employ a by-pass 
condenser across cathode biasing resistors. Hum caused by a-c filament current or 
ripple in the plate-supply voltage is also balanced out by the push-pull transformer 

connection. 

Tliese advantages of the push-pull arrangement are such that in using triodes or 
beam tubes, two small tubes are commonly used in a push-pull connection in 
preference to a single larger tube. ' 

Cla88 AB Push-pull Amplifiers . — The elimination of even harmonics by the push- 
pull connection makes it possible in triodes and beam tubes to extend operation until 
the instantaneous plate current is reduced to zero for a small portion of each cycle 



(a) Exci+a+ion using 
inverting tube 
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(b) Excitation using 
cathode resistor 
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( c) Excitation from tap on output 
transformer 

Fig. 21.- -Methods of exciting push-pull amplifiers without using an input transformer. 


without causing excessive distortion in the output. This is termed Class AB opera- 
tion, and gives plate efficiencies of the order of 40 to 50 per cent. 

Class AB operation is accompanied by a large increase in d-c plate current when 
the full signal voltage is applied. With fixed bias operation this is an advantage, 
since it permits the direct-current power input to the plate to be increased in the 
presence of an applied signal to a value exceeding the allowable plate dissipation. 
On the other hand, when self-bias is used, the full possibilities of Class AB operation 
cannot be realized, because if the bias keeps the plate current to an allowable value 
for no applied signal, the bias will be excessive when the d-c current increases in the 
presence of a large signal. 

Excitation of Push-pull Amplifiers . — In a push-pull amplifier, the exciting voltages 
acting on the grids of the two tubes should be equal in magnitude and 180° out of 
phase. Such a voltage is usually obtained from an ordinary voltage amplifier by 
means of a center-tapped transformer, as shown in Fig. 16c, or by the use of an auxili- 
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ary phase inoerUng ivbef as shown in Fig. 21a. Other possible means of excitation^ 
are from a cathode resistor (Fig. 216), by the use of a tap on the output transformer 
(Fig. 21c), and from the a-c voltage developed across the bias resistor of the push-pull 
stage (see Fig. 41c) or across a common resistor to ground in the plate circuit (Rt in 
Fig. 41d). 

Analysis cf PushrpvU Amplifiers , — ^The behavior of a push-pull amplifier can be 
determined with the aid of a load line plotted on composite curves, as shown in Fig. 

To obtain these composite curves, the plate voltage-current curves of the 
xndividual tubes are placed back to back as shown, with the common operating 
voltage superimposed. The composite characteristic curves are then derived by 
averaging the plate current for grid potential curves corresponding to the same 
applied signal. Thus the curves for the operating grid potential 60 in Fig. 22 



(o) Composite characteristics 



Fig. 22. — Composite characteristic curves of push-pull power amplifier, showing a load lino 
together with the current waves for individual tubes. 


are averaged because they correspond to no signal being applied, but when the signal 
is 30 volts on one tube it is —30 volts on the other; so one averages the grid curve for 
—30 volts on one tube with the curve for —90 volts on the other tube, etc. The 
resulting derived characteristics represent the relation between the plate-cathode 
voltage (which is one-half the plate-to-plate voltage) and the difference between the 
currents to the two anodes (whicli is twice the a-c current in a plate-to-plate load 
resistance) ; t.c., the load line gives the voltages and currents in the output when the 
output transformer has a step-down ratio of 2. 

The power output and distortion can be obtained in the usual way from load lines 
drawn on this diagram. These load lines must pass through the point on the com- 
posite characteristic corresponding to the operating plate and grid voltages, and they 
have a slope corresponding to one-fourth of the actual plate-to-plate load resistance. 
In making use of Eqs. (24) and (25) in connection with data derived from the dynamic 

^ See also Leonard Tulanskas, Bridge-type Push-pull Amplifiers, EledronicB, Vol. 6> p. 134, May> 
1033. 

* B. J. Thompson, Graphical Determination d Performance of Push-pull Audio Amplifiers, Proe, 
Vol. 21, p. 691, April, 1933. 
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(?haractori£}iiCy it is to bo noted that the value of h used in the equations has the value 
^ero, and that since Zniii is in the lower half of the composite diagram, it is negative 
when substituted into the equations. In order to calculate the plate efficiency, it is 
necessary to know the d-c plate current existing in the presence of the signal. This 
depends upon the shape of the plate-current waves of the individual tubes, which can 
be derived by obtaining the instantaneous plate voltage for any given instantaneous 
grid voltage using the load line on the composite characteristic, and then, with the aid 
of the characteristic curve of the tube, finding the resulting plate-current wave. 
Waves for a typical case of Class AB operation are shown in Fig. 22. 

When the instantaneous plate current of the individual tube goes to zero, as in 
Class AB operation and, as is often the case, in Class A push-pull amplifiers as well, 
it is possible to draw an approximate load line without the necessity of first obtaining 
a composite characteristic.^ This is done 
i)y noting that the load line crosses the 
zero plate-current axis at a potential cor- 
responding to the operating plate voltage 
and also by noting that since at the peak 
of tlu? exciting voltage only one tube car- 
ries current, the composite characteristic 
«,t the extreme end of the load line 
coinendes with the actual characteristic 
curve of the individual tube (see Fig. 22). 

This determines two points on the load 
line, the upper half of which can then be 
drawn on the Ep — Ip curves of the indi- 
vidual tube, as in Fig. 23. In this way, 
it is possible to determine the value of 

Inmxf Imin (~ “”Zinax)» Eminj 

and 

Exobx (— ^Eb ■“ Emia) 

corresponding to a given load resistance 
and instantaneous peak voltage on the 
grid, or one can determine the values of 
Z'mJn, EjBBrt and load resistance corre- 
sfxinding to a desired /mw with a given instantaneous peak grid voltage. 

9. Output Transformers and Other Coupling Arrangements for Class A Power 
Amplifiers. — The load impedance of a Class A power amplifier is normally coupled 
to the plate circuits of the tube by means of a transformer, as shown in Figs. 166 and 
3 6c. This makes it possible, by the use of the proper turn ratio, to make any given 
load offer the desired impedance to the plate circuit of the amplifier. 

Frequency Response Characteristics of Power Amplifiers Using Output, Tranrformers,* 
The variation of output voltage with frequency that results from the use of an output 
transformer can be analyzed with the aid of the equivalent circuits of Fig. 24. The 
exact equivalent circuit shown at (6) can for most practical purposes be simplified by 
neglecting the capacities associated v/ith the transformer and also the eddy-current 
and hysteresis losses, giving the result at (c) when reduced to unity turn ratio, 
h’urther simplifications, as shown at (d), (e), and (/), are possible when only limited 

^ E. W. Houghton, Class AB Push-pull Calculations, EleetronieSf Vol. 10, p. 18, Juno, 1987. 

* F. E. Terman and R, R. Ingebretsen, Output Transformer Response, Sledroniea, VoL 9, p* 80, 
January, 1936. 



Plate Voltage 

Fig. 23. — Upper half of load line for 
push-pull amplifior where the minimum 
plate current of the individual tube reaches 
zero. This corresponds to the part of the 
load lino above the horizontal axis in 
Fig. 22. 
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frequency ranges are considered. These equivalent circuits also apply to push-pull 
Class K and Class AB amplifiers, provided that the plate resistance and amplification 
factor used in the circuits and in the equations based on the circuits are taken as 
twice the values for a single tube. 


(a) Actuol Circuit of Power Tube with 
Output T ronsformer 






Rl 


(c) practical Equivalent Circuit Reduced 
to Unity Turn Ratio 

Ri L, n^L2 n^R2 

-/'fsQ ? 


1 

I 

.i 


(b) Exact Equivalent Circuit of Power 
Tube and Transformer 
Cm 




= amplification factor of tube 
Rp= plate resistance of tubeCina push-pull 
amplifier Ro is twice the plate resistance 
of one tube) 

R, * d-c resistance of primary winding 
Rp* Rp+R|* effective plate resistance 
R2® d“C resistance of secondary winding 
Rl« load resistance 

Rl« n^(Ri.+ R2)=effective load resistance 
reduced to unity turn ratio 
R a R|.'Rp7(RL‘*‘l?p)=rcsi5tanceformedby 
Rp'and RL»n parallel 

R' a R^+Rp ® Sum of effective load and 
effective plate resistances 

n a step down voltage ratio* ratio of 
primary to secondary turns 


Lp = primary inductance with appropriate d-c 
saturation 

L, = leakage inductance of primary winding 

L2 ® leakoqe inductance of secondary winding 

L,' = L,+n^L2® total leakage inductance reduced 
to unity turn ratio 

X a ^ Lp * reactance of transformer primary 
inductance 

X' a wL^i a reactance of transformer leakage 
inductance 

65® input voltage 

E^a output voltage 


Fig. 24. — Equivalent circuits of power amplifier using output transformer. 


In the middle range of frequency the output voltage of the transformer-coupled 
amplifier is 

<”> 

The notation is shown in Fig. 24. At low frequencies the output falls off because 
of the shunting reactance of the primary inductance according to the relation 
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( Output voltage in > 

Output voltage at f } middle-frequency range j 

low frequencies J i -/i 

i-ij 

where / is the actual frequency, and /i the frequency bX R ^ X, The ovipvi voUage 
drops to 70.7 per cent of the midnfrequency value {output down Z db) at the frequency fi 



I 

£ 


& 



Fig. 25. — Universal amplification curve of transformer-coupled power amplifier. 


for which the primary reactance X eqvols the resistance R formed by the effective load and 
effective plate resistances in parallel. At high frequencies, the output falls off because 
of the leakage reactance of the transformer, according to the equation 


J Output voltage in 
^ middle-frequency range 
high frequencies \ i 4 _ * / 


(29) 


where /a is the frequency at which X' » i?'. The 70.7 per cent response point (output 
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down a (26) oecuTB at a frequency ft euch that the leakage reaOance equals the Bum qf 
the effectwe load and effective plate reeietances* 

The relative magnitude and phase of the output voltage of a power amplifier 
using an output transformer can be readily obtained with the aid of the universal 
amplification curve given in Fig. 25. 

In pentode and beam tubes the plate resistance is so high that the falling off in 
amplification calculated from Eq. (29) does not become appreciable until the frequency 
is very high. Under these conditions the capacities shown in the exact equivalent 
circuit of Fig. 246 may be of importance. 

Transformer Characteristics.— ¥ot uniform amplification over a wide frequency 
range, the output transformer should have a high primary and low leakage induct* 



Fio. 26.— Curves giving frequency range of transformer-coupled power amplifier as a func- 
tion of the leakage coefficient of the transformer. 

ance. The ratio of the highest to lowest frequency over which the amplification is 
within 3 db of the mid-range value is given in Fig 26 as a function of the leakage co- 
efficient Li/Lp. The factors contributing to a small leakage coefficient are (1) core 
assembly, with a minimum possible air gap consistent with the d-c magnetization 
present, (2) the use of alloy cores, and (3) winding arrangements that minimize leak- 
age inductance. In the case of transformers for push-pull operation it is also desirable 
that the leakage inductance between the two halves of the primary be small, as should 
also the leakage inductance from each half of the primary to the secondary. 

1 he step-down ratio n for an output transformer should approximate a value such 
that n* times the load resistance equals the resistance to he presented to the tube. 
Actually, the turn ratio should be slightly less because of the resistances of the trans- 
former windings. When these resistances are taken into account, the resistance 
offered by the transformer primary to the amplifier tube in the middle-frequency 
range is 
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Impedance offered ) ^ 

to tube J -nBL + (»*«. + Bi) 

'i'Ue notation is illustrated in Fig. 24. 

An output transformer consumes a fraction of the power that the tube delivers to 
ii ns a result of the winding resistances and the core losses. Practically, the primary 
:ind secondary resistances account for virtually all the power loss except at quite low 
frequencies. To the extent that the core losses can be neglected, one has 


Power delivered to load 
Power delivered to transformer 


J 

1 I 


(31) 


The maximum current that an output transformer can carry is determined by the 
),(‘ating of the windings, while the maximum voltage that can be applied is limited 
by the permissible flux density in the core. These two factors operating together 
(iotermino the power rating of the output transformer. 

'llic relationship between the applied voltage and flux density in the core is given 
by the equation 

Effective value of ) a a a nn. a 

applied voltiMite \ = X 10- (32) 


where N = number of turns. 

/ = frequency. 

Ji = flux density in the core in lines per unit area. 

A net area of core. 

The voltage producing a given flux density is proportional to frequency, so that the 
voltage limit occurs at low frequencies. The allowable flux density is limited by the 
fnot that with high densities the nonlinearity of the magnetization curve introduces 
flistortion, and depends upon the amount of distortion that can be tolerated, the 
iriiignetic characteristics of the core material, the length of the air gap, the circuits 
associated with the transformer, and whether or not d-c magnetization is present. 
Jn general, the higher the flux density, the greater the d-c magnetization, and the 
smaller the air gap in the core, the greater will be the distortion. In ordinary output 
transformers operated within their power rating it is commonly found that distortion 
iluo to nonlinearity of the magnetization curve often becomes serious at frequencies 
for which the loss of gain is less than 3 db. 

Coupling Systems Employing Parallel Feed , — ^The term parallel feed (or shunt feed) 
is used to denote systems in which a separate choke is provided for carrying the d-c 
plate current. Examples of such arrangements are shown in Figs. 16a and 16d. 
In such circuits the shunt-feed choke is sometimes referred to as a retard coil. 

The direct-coupled shunt-feed circuit of Fig. 16a is characterized by unusually 
y;ood high-frequency response, with the point at which the response drops to 70.7 per 
(‘('lit of the mid-range value occurring when the reactance of the shunting capacity is 
c(iual to the equivalent resistance formed by the load resistance in parallel with the 
plate resistance of the tube. At low frequencies the amplification characteristic 
<h'j)ends upon the inductance L and capacity C of the coupling network, and upon the 
nii io of plate to load resistance. Results in critical cases are shown in Fig. 27o. 

hen the coupling condenser C is extremely large, the amplification falls off at low 
lr(‘qucncies in the same way as with simple transformer coupling, with the 70.7 per 
point occurring at the frequency for which the reactance of the inductance L 
e quals the resistance formed by the load and plate resistances in parallel. When the 
rat io of plate to load resistance is somewhat less than unity, as is the case with triode 
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tubes, a suitably chosen finite blocking-condenser capacity gives approidmately the 
same falling off as does the infinite condenser. On the other hand, when the plate 
resistance of the tube is very high compared with the load resistance (corresponding to 
pentode tubes), Fig. 27a shows that substantially constant amplification can be 




Fig. 27.---Characteristie8 obtainable at low frequencies by properly designed shunt-foed 

coupling systems. 

maintained down to the frequency at which the reactance of the choke equals the 
load resistance, provided that the blocking capacity is such that its reactance at this 
same frequency is two-thirds the load resistance. The cutoff at lower frequencies is 
then quite sharp, however. 

Transformer coupling with shunt feed gives the possibility of a better frequency 
response than is obtainable with a simple transformer. This is because the dimina- 
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Low'fi^qucne/ coupling etrcuifs 


Actual circuit 

/J7L| C2 C3 

Equivalent circuit at low frequencies with proper constonh 


^haff \sedki^. haff \haff ! 

\secfiorA ^ecHon^sediani 

Equivalent circuit divided into filter sections 


High- frequency coupling networks 

nn iru 


Transformer leakage 
indudance 

Equivalent circuit reduced to unity 
turn ratio 


Actual circuit 

Equivalent circuit at low frequencies with proper constants 


Input I vc\-LO |m>/0|m'O6| 
s^hunting seetion , hali • half j 
mduciance^ ^sechmsedion 

Equivalent circuit divided into filter sections 


Actual circuit 


Equivalent circuit reduced to unity turn ratio 
I * m^LO rn^Q^I 

I half ! section half j 
1 5 eeti<d • secth^ 

Equivalent circuit divided into filter sections i 


— W /oii.2 ^ IR, o'" '^4 

rr r y p 

Equivalent circuit at low frequencies with proper constants 


Numbers give radio of 
reacfarKC to ioadres- 


Actual circuit 


Equivalent circuit reduced to unity turn ratio >g 
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lion of tbe direct-eurrcnt magnetization from the transformer core permits ^the core 
to be assembled with a smaller air gap, and also makes it permissible to use high 
permeability core material. This reduces the ratio of leakage to primary inductan(;(> 
of the transformer, and so increases the frequency range that can be covered. Th(. 
low-frcquency characteristics obtained with an output traiisfornicr having shunt fetul 


(a) Circuit 



Loaef 


<b) Voltage Acting on Grid 
Tube Nal 



(c) Voltage Acting at Plate 
Tube Nal 



(d) Plate Current in Individual Tubes 

X\ /X 


rybeth2, 


^ ^ 


(e} Output In Transformer Secondary 



Fig. 29. — Circuit diagram of Class B 
audio amplifier together with oscillograms 
showing voltage and current relations and 
showing how the pulses of plate curretd in* 
the individual tubes combine to produce a 
sinusoidal output. 


depend upon the ratio of plate to load 
resistance and the inductance and ca-* 
pacity of the shunt-feed inductance and 
blocking condenser, respectively. The 
behavior in the critical cases is shown in 
Fig. 276. With pentode tubes, a pro- 
perly selected finite shunt-feed choke and 
blocking condenser will give a substan- 
tially better performance than the same 
transformer operated with an extremely 
large condenser and infinite shunt-feed 
choke inductance (t.e., simple transformer 
coupling having the same transformer 
primary inductance Lp). 

Shunt-feed systems such as shown in 
Fig. 27 give appreciably sharper low- 
frequency cutoff than is obtained with 
simple transformer coupling. 

Filter Cmipling Systems J — The char- 
acteristic of a coupling system involving 
an output transformer can be improved 
by incorporating the primary and leakage 
inductance of the transformer into a 
coupling network designed according to 
filter theory. The benefits obtained in 
this way arc primarily an extension of 
' the low-frequency response when pentode 
tubes are employed and an extension of 
the high-frequency response when triodc' 
tubes are used. There is also an im- 
provement of the impedance character- 
istic at extreme frequencies, which 
increases the power-handling capacity of 
the amplifier under these conditions. 

P'ilter-type coupling systems lor low 
freijuencios, together with circuit con- 
stants, are showm in Fig. 28. The circuit 
of Fig. 28a consists of ordinary filter 
sections arranged as shown, with the 


primary inductance of the transformer functioning as the full shunt inductance 
of an inverse-network (or constant k) section of a filter that is provided with 
terminating half sections. With pentode tubes, such an arrangement gives a 
substantially constant response down to half the frequency at which the 
response would be 70.7 per cent in the case of a simple transformer with the same 
primary inductance. With triode tubes there is little if any improvement in the 

* Much of this material is from the thesis by C. A. Moreno. Circuit Design to Improve the FreQUoncy 
Kosponse of Output Transformers, Stanford University, 1940. 
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low-frequency response, but a better impedance characteristic is realized at low fre^ 
qiicricies. The network of Fig. 28a can be simplified as shown in Fig. 286, with little 
loss in frequency characteristic, although at the expense of a less satisfactory impedance 
at low frequencies. The simplifications involved consist primarily in omitting the 
input terminating half section and then modifying the shunting inductance on the 
input side. The resulting frequency characteristic for the case of pentode tubes is 
shown in Fig. 28d. Still further simplification of the network is possible as in Fig. 
28c, although at the expense of a low-frequency cutoff about 25 per cent higher than 
lor the circuit of Fig. 286. 

Filter type of coupling networks for high frequencies are shown in Figs. 28c to 
28<7. These are the high-frequency analogues of the low-frequency coupling systems 
discussed above. With triode tubes these arrangements offer the possibility of an 
ai)prcciable improvement in the high-frequency response obtainable with a given 
leakage inductance. 

Filter coupling systems are useful under circumstances where it is otherwise diffi- 
cult to obtain the required frequency response or where a very sharp cutoff is wanted 
or where it is important to maintain normal impedance relations at extremes in fre- 
(jiit'iicy. They are not otherwise justified because of the expense of the coupling 
network and the necessity of adjusting its constants accurately to specified values. 

10. Class B Audio-frequency Power Amplifiers.^ — The (^lass B audio-frequency 
utnplifier is a push-pull amplifier in which the tubes are biased approximately to cutoff. 
()j)orated in this way, one of the tubes amplifies the positive half cycles of the signal 
vf)ltagc while the other amplifies the negative half cycles, with the output transformer 
combining these in the output, as shown in Fig. 29. Such an amplifier is characterized 
by high plate efficiency and relatively high output in proportion to the average 
dissipation in the tubes. 

The output power, plate efficiency, and proper load resistance in a Class B ampli- 

can be determined with an accuracy sufficient for ordinary purposes by assuming 
t hat the characteristic curves of the tube are straight lines. This simplifying assump- 
tion gives 


Proper lotid resistance 
from plate to plate 

[ = /fx, - 4 r 

J txaax 

(33) 

Power output } 

from two tubes J 

I m%x{Eb Amin) 

2 

(34) 

Plate efficiency 

IT /. Emln\ 

“ 4 Eb ) 

(35) 


Bore /max is the peak plate current and Emin the minimum plate potential reached in 
an individual tube during the cycle, and Eb is the plate supply voltage. Exact 
determination of power output, efficiency, and distortion can be carried out with the 
nid of a load lino drawn on composite characteristic curves of the push-pull com- 
bination exactly as described in connection with Fig. 22. 

The maximum possible efficiency as given by Eq. (35) is 78.5 per cent. Under 
practical conditions, efficiencies of the order of 50 to 60 per cent can be realized. 

The distortion in Class B audio amplifiers is minimized by employing a bias 
corresponding to the cutoff bias that would be obtained if the main part of the Ip — Eg 
curve for the opej-ating plate potential were projected as a straight line, as shown in 
Big. 30. Such a bias is termed projected cutoff, and gives an output voltage that is a 

' I*. K. Barton, High Audio Output from HHativcly Small Tubes, Proe. Vol. 19, p. 1131, 

•1' Iv, 1931 ; Hecent Developments* of the ClatM B Audio- and Radio-frequency Amplifiers, Froe, I R.Zf., 
^<'1. 24, p. 985, July, 1930; True Mcljean, An Aiialysis of Distortion in Class B Audio Amplifiers, Proe* 
f Vol. 24, p. 487, March, 1930. 
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substantially distortionless reproduction of the voltage acting on the grid, provided 
that operating conditions are such that Emin is not too low. Since project^ cutoff 
is less than real cutoff, such operation causes the efficiency to be slightly lower than 
for true Class B operation, although much higher than for ordinary Class AB 
operation. 

Class B audio-frequency amplifiers are ordinarily operated so that the grid is 
driven positive when the applied signal is sufficient to develop full output. This 
tends to distort the exciting voltage acting on the grids of the tubes. When operation 
is such that the grid is driven positive only at the peak of the cycle, the situation is 
the same as discussed in connection with Eq. (26). In some types of Class B ampli- 
fiers the tubes arc operated with zero bias. Under these conditions the exciter must 
have sufficient power capacity to supply the energy dissipated at the grid of the Class 
B tubes, and must also have sufficiently low internal impedance so that the variations 
in instantaneous impedance offered by the grids during the cycle do not produce 

excessive distortion of the exciting voltage. In 
order to achieve this it is commonly necessary to 
couple the exciter to the grids of the push-pull Class 
B amplifier by means of a step-down transformer. 

The plate- and bias-supply voltages must have 
good regulation if best results are to be obtained in 
Class B operation. This is because the grid and 
plate currents vary with the average amplitude of 
the exciting voltage, and if the voltage regulation 
is poor the operating conditions will vary according 
to the amplitude of the applied signal. Regulation 
is much more important when the amplifier operates 
with a. bias than when zero bias operation is used. 
In high-power amplifiers special compensating sys- 
tems to improve the voltage regulation are often 
desirable. ‘ 

The frequency-response cliaracteristics of Class B amplifiers depend upon the 
output transformer in much the same way ^s in Class A amplifiers. Thus the falling 
off in amplification at low frequencies is determined by the primary inductance of 
the output transformer, while the leakage inductance controls the falling off in gain 
at high frequencies. The exact relationships existing in Class B operation are much 
more complicated than in Class A amplifiers, however, because the plate currents of 
the individual tubes contain numerous harmonics. In particular, the intermittent 
character of the plate currents of the individual tubes in a Class B amplifier makes it 
important that the leakage inductance from one-half of the primary winding to the 
other half be extremely small. If this is not the case, transients will be produced in 
the primaries that will produce serious distortion.^ 

Class B amplifiers practically always*employ triode tubes. The same tubes used 
in Class A and Class AB audio amplifiers and in Class C radio-frequency amplifiers 
are also suitable for Class B operation.* In addition there are special tubes designed 
for Class B operation at plate voltages of the order of 400, and requiring zero grid 
bias. These tubes have such a high amplification factor that ‘‘projected cutoff is 
approximated by zero bias, and are characterized by unusually small grid current 

^ H. J. Rockwell and G. F. Platta, Automatic Conipeneation for Glass B Bias and Plate Voltage 
Regulation, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 24, p. 553, April, 1936. 

^A. Pen-Tung Sah, Quasi Transients in Class B Audio-frequency Push-pull Amplifiers, Proc. 

Vol. 24, p. 1522, November, 1936. 

* I. £. Mouromtseff and H. N. Kosanowski, Comparative Analysis of Water-cooled Tubes as Class B 
Audio Amplifiers, Proc. I.R.B., Vol. 23, p. 1224, October, 1935. 



Fiq. 30. — Curve illustrating 
meaning of projected cutoff. 
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with positive grid voltagei and a grid-current characteristic that is reasonably 
linear.^ 


AUDIO-FREQUENCY AMPLIFIERS— MISCELLANEOUS 

11. Feedback Amplifiera.* — In the feedback amplifier, a voltage derived from the 
amplifier output is superimposed upon the amplifier input in such a way as to oppose 
the applied signal in the normal frequency range (see Fig. 31). When this is properly 
done, the properties of the amplifier are modified in ways that are desirable for many 
purposes. 

Effect of Feedback on Oain, Distortion^ and Noise * — The amplification in the presence 
of feedback is given by the relation 

Voltage amplification { _ A 

taking into account feedback ) * 

^ 1 1 (36) 

is. 1 


where A » amplification in the absence of feedback.* 

/3 » fraction of the output voltage that is superimposed upon the amplifier 
input. 

Ju this equation, the signs are so chosen that when the signal voltage is opposed by 
the voltage fed back, (i is negative. 

The quantity AB can be termed the feedback factor* It represents the ratio of the 
voltage fed back and superimposed on the applied signal to the net voltage acting on 
the input of the amplifier (net input » applied 
signal plus feedback voltage). When the 
feedback factor Afi is large, Eq. (36) shows 
that the amplification becomes the reciprocal 
of the fraction of the output voltage that is 
superimposed upon the amplifier input, and is 
substantially independent of the characteristics 
of the amplifier itself. When the feedback 
voltage is developed by a resistance network, 
d has zero phase angle and is independent of 
frequency. Under these conditions, the amplification will be substantially inde- 
pendent of frequency and will have negligible phase shift for all frequencies for which 
d/5 is large. On the other hand, when the amplification is to vary with frequency in 
some particular way, this can be accomplished by making the feedback or /5 circuit 
have the same transmission loss characteristic as the desired gain characteristic. 

Feedback reduces the nonlinear distortion produced in the amplifier for a given 
output according to the relation* 


Siana/e^ . 

Anmiifier 

OufputZ 



ordain A 

r 



Feecfback orjd arcuit 




Aefuai amptifier inputs 
An^ifier 

Fio. 31. — Schematic diagram of feed- 
back, amplifier. 


Distortion { 
with feedback ) 


Distortion in absence of feedback 
1 - A^ 


(37) 


^ See L. E. Barton, Application of Class B Audio Amplifier to A-c Operated Heoeivers, Pros. 

Vol. 20, p. 1086, July, 1031. 

• H. 8. Black, Stabilised Feed-back Amplifiers, Elee. Eng., Vol. 53, p. 114, January, 1934; also, U.8. 
I'atent 2,102,671, Dec. 21, 1037, to H. S. Black. 

’ The symbol m is frequently used in the literature of feedback to represent amplification, but has 
Jn'ro been replaced by A in order to avoid confusion with amplification factor. 

* This assumes that the amplifier produces no distortion when reamplifying the distortion voltages 
f<'(l back by the 0 circuit, and is quite accurate if the distortion in the absence of feedback is not large. 
V or an exact M.na.l 3 r ffis without this limitation, see Robert W. Sloanc, Distortion in Negative Feedback 
Amplifiers, TTsreisss Eng,, Vol. 14, p. 250, May, 1037; also, p. 369, July, 1937; A. C. Bartlett, A Note on 
N(igative Feedback, Wirdeu Eng., Vol. 15, p. 00, February, 1038. 
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,Ji A i» made large by employing a large amount of feedback, the rcjsult is a great 
percentage reduction in distortion and cross-modulation. 

llie signal-to-noise ratio is modified by feedback according to the relation 

Signal-to-noiso ratio with feedback o/ . 

Signal-to-noise ratio without feedback Oo(l — A^) ' ' 

where a/ and ao are the amplification between the place at which the noise is intro- 
duced and the output, with and without feedback, respectively. This equation 
assumes that the amount of noise introduced is the same both with and without feed- 
back and that the output voltages are likewise the same in both cases. Feedback will 
greatly improve the signal-to-noise ratio when the noise is introduced in high-levt*! 
parts of the amplifier, such as noise from a poorly filtered power supply in the plate; 

circuit of the power tube. 

Feedback withovt Oscillations ,^ — The 
criterion for avoiding oscillations in feed- 
back amplifiers is that when the real and 
imaginary parts of the feedback factor 
A^ and its conjugate are plotted on rec- 
tangular coordinates for frequencies from 
zero to infinity, with the real part along 
the X axis and the imaginary part along 
the Y axis, as shown in Fig. 32, the result- 
ing curve must not inclose the point 
Z = 1, F “ 0, With most amplifier cir- 
cuits, this means that the feedback 
factor Ati should be negative in th<; mid- 
frequency range and that at high and low 
frequencies such that the phase of 
is shifted ± 180° from the mid-frequency 
value, the magnitude oi A^ must be less 
than unity.* 

The fundamental fa<;tors required in the design of the feedback loop to achieve 
stability are discussed at length in Par. 27, Sec. 3. llricfly, the phase shift of the 
feedback loop (f.c., phase of Afi) depends upon the rate at which the magnitude of /tjtf 
varies with frequency. The more rapidly the transmission (f.e., the magnitude of Afi) 
varies with frequency, the greater tends to be the phase shift. Hence, when the phase* 
shift is to be kept below 180°, the magnitude of Ad must not be allowed to vary too 
rapidly. Thus it is necessary in feedback amplifier systems to pay particular atten- 
tion to the way in which the system behaves at frequencies outside the useful range, 
since it is here that Ad drops off in magnitude and hence it is here that large phase 
shifts tend to be encountered. 

In the case of resistance coupling and output transformer coupling when no addi- 
tional phase shift is introduced from the bias and screen impedances, the maximum 
phase shift that a single-stage amplifier can possibly produce will not exceed 90°. 

* H. Nyquist, Regeneration Theory, Bell Syatem Tech, Jour., Vol. 11, p. 126, January, 1932; K. 
Peterson. J. G. Kreer, and L. A. Ware, Regeneration Theory and Experiment, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 22, 
p. 1191, October, 1934; D. O. Reid, The Necessary Conditions for Instability (or Self-oscillation) 
Electrical Circuits, Wirdesa Bnff., Vol. 14, p. 688, November, 1037. 

* The rather special case illustrated by the dotted curve in Fig. 32 violates this rule but still 
not give oscillations, because the curve does not inclose the point 1. 0. Such an arrangement will, 
however, oscillate when the gain is reduced. Accordingly, when such an amplifier is first turned on. 
it will always break into oscillation as the filaments warm up and the gain is less than normal. R* 
however, these oscillations are momentarily stopped, as by short-circuiting one of the stages, tho> 
will not restart after the short circuit is removed. 



Fig. 32. — Ad ourves plotted on complex 
plane. The two cases shown do not oscillate 
because the curves do not inclose the point 
1 . 0 . 
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]^:ven with additional phase shift from bias and screen impedances, or from resonances 
in the coupling system (as, for example, at low frequencies in the case of a resonated 
primary transformer or at high frequencies in the case of an interstage transformer 
having leakage inductance and distributed capacity), it is still rather unusual for the 
phase shift of a single stage amplifier to reach 180^ before the magnitude of A$ has 
become less than unity. 

With twoHStage amplifiers it is still a relatively simple matter to avoid oscillation, 
blit more care is needed in the design of the circuits. When the individual stages 
arc such that the phase shift that each introduces does not exceed 90®, then any 
desired amount of feedback may be introduced by a resistance network without oscilla- 
tions being produced. However, if additional phase shifts are present from the 
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Frequency, Cycles/Sec. 



Frequency, Cycles /Sec- 

Fig. 33.- “Amplifier characteristics showing different amplification and phase-shift char- 
acteristics at low frequencies. 


coupling networks, from the screen and bias impedances, etc., then oscillation will 
occur in two-stage amplifiers when the feedback is large. This is illustrated by the 
^<olid curve in Fig. 33, wliere, with a two-stage amplifier of the type shown by curve 3 
io Fig. 11 . a 180° phase shift occurs at a frequency of 47.5 cycles, corresponding to an 
•luiplification that has dropped to 0.095 of the mid-range value. With a resistance 
network to develop feedback (f.c., phase shift of is zero at all frequencies), this 
requires that Afi < 10.5 in the mid-frequency range if one is to have Afi < 1 at the 
frequency of 47.5 cycles for which the phase shift is 180°. The corresponding value of 
i-i is 0.00105, This behavior is to be contrasted with the case of infinite bias and 
^<ercen bypass condenser (shown dotted in Fig. 33) for which the phase shift does not 
re.ich 180° until the amplification has dropped to zero, so that oscillations are not 
]>< ‘ssible under any conditions. If for some reason it is not possible to realize conditions 
< ‘>rrcsponding to infinite bias and screen bypass condensers, and at the same time more 
h'i'dback than that corresponding to A * 10.5 in Fig. 33 is desired, then the amplifier 
inust be redesigned so that the amplification characteristic of one of the stages at low 
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frequencies is constant to a substantially lower frequency than the other stage. 
Doing so reduces the rate at which the amplification falls off, and so reduces the phase 
shift. 

In amplifiers involving three or more stages the entire design revolves around 
controlling the amplification characteristics at high and low frequencies so that the 
rate at which the transmission around the feedback loop falls off will not be so 
great as to lead to excessive phase shift and hence oscillation. When the three stages 
are identical, then even when the phase shift per stage has the minimum possible value 






Feedback voIF 
age deve/opecl^^ 
here " 



ff) Current feedback 


Fiq. 34. — Typical feedback circuits involving a single stage of amplification. 


of 90 degrees, it is necessary that Ap < H, In order to obtain a greater value of feed- 
back it is necessary to reduce the rate at which the amplifier cuts off at high and low 
frequencies. A simple way of accomplishing this is to give one of the stages a flatter 
frequency response characteristic than the other two. Under these conditions the 
maximum value the feedback factor Afi can have, assuming a maximum possible phase 
shift of 90® per stage, is^ 

Maximum value 
of feedback 
factor Ap 


2 (71 -f 1)« 
n 


( 39 ) 


where for high frequencies n 


{ frequency for 70.7 per cent response 
of flat stage 

{ frequency for 70.7 per cent response 
of a less flat stage 


' Eqiwtion (39) wm derived by Dr. R. R. Buse, former graduate student at Stanford. 
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jiud for low frequencies n 


{ frequency for 70.7 per cent response < 
of a less flat stage i 


) frequency for 70.7 per cent response ) 
of flat stage ) 

When n is different at low and high frequencies, the smallest value is the one to use 
in Eq. (39). If the phase shift per stage exceeds 90®, or if iS introduces a phase shift, 
the allowable mid-frequency feedback factor Afi will be less than given by Eq. (39). 

An alternative procedure for designing an amplifier with three stages, and the 
procedure that must be followed if more than three stages arc involved, is described 


in Par. 27, Sec. 3. This consists in designing the amplifier initially to give a wider 
frequency response band than is actually required and then in modif 3 ring this charac- 
teristic at high and low frequencies by placing expedients such as are illustrated in 
hig. 93, Sec. 3, in the amplifier network or in the feedback connection. 


R2 C, 



Fig. 36. — Typical feedback circuits involving two stages of amplification. 


Practical Feedback Amplifiers .^ — Typical feedback amplifier circuits are shown in 
P'igs. 34 to 36. In these, a uniform notation is employed as follows: 

R\ « resistance across which feedback voltage is developed. 

R% — resistance that, in conjunction with Ri, forms a voltage divider for making 
the feedback voltage the desired fraction of the output voltage. 

Rt , » a high resistance for grid-leak or isolating purposes. 

Rf = resistance across which bias voltage is developed. 

Cl blocking condenser of such capacity as to introduce negligible reactance or 
phase shift at frequencies that are amplified appreciably. 

C 2 »= by-pass condenser. 

When the feedback factor large, the feedback voltage developed across R\ 
has a value almost the same in both magnitude and phase as the signal voltage applied 
to the amplifier input. This fact determines the way in which the feedback will 
affect the output voltage, since the output voltage must be whatever value is required 
to make the feedback voltage developed across R\ approximate the applied signal. 

The circuits of Figs. 34 to 36 can be divided into two general types, namely, those 
in which the feedback voltage is derived directly from the output voltage of the 
amplifier {voltage feedback)^ and those in which the feedback voltage is derived from 
the current flowing through the output of the amplifier {current feedback). The type 
of feedback involved is indicated on each of the circuits in Figs. 34 to 36. The effect 
of feedback upon the amplifier behavior is somewhat different with the two types of 
feedback. Thus voltage feedback in connection with an output transformer, as 
‘’hown in Fig. 37o, makes the voltage across the primary reproduce accurately the 
signal voltage, and so improves the frequency response at low frequencies and 

^F. E. Terman, Feedback Amplifier Design, EletAronicB^ Vol. 10, p. 12, January, 1037; J. R. Day 
ftcd J. B. RusseU, Practical Feedback Amplifiers, Eleetronica, Vol. 10, p. 16, April, 1037. 
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Fia. 36. — Typical feedback circuits inv'olviiig three stages of arnplihcatiori. In practice 
these circuits may be modified l)y expedients such as shown in Fig. 93, 8ec. 3 in order to 
control iljS at high and low frequencies. 

reduces amplitude distortion. The arrangement does not, however, improve the 

response at high frecjucncies. On the 
other hand, when current feedback is used 
with the same output transformer, as in 
Fig. 376, the action of feedback is to tend 
Load* Miftke th^ current through the trans- 
former primary reproduce the wave shapes 
of the applied signal and be independent 
of the applied frequency. The output 
tlien tends to be constant at high fre- 
quencies but falls off more at low fre- 
quencies than in the absence of feedback. 
Also, at low freciuencies, amplitude distor- 
t ioii due* to saturation in the core of the- 
output transformer will be increased. 

All the circuits shown in Figs. 34 to 36 
use a resistance network to obtain feed- 
back. It is possible to introduce react- 
ance elements in the feedback network, 
and this is sometimes done, although it 
may lead to additional phase shifts. 

ES^ci of Feedback on Frequency Rc' 
spouse Characteristics *^ — It was noted in 
connection with Eq. (36) that when the feedback factor A/8 is large, the voltage amplifi- 

*F. B. Termini and W. Y. Pan, Frequency Response Characteristic of Amplifiers Employing 
Negative Feedback, CommunictUion»t Vol. 19, p. 5, March, 1939; George H. Fritsinger, Frequency 


R2 C, 




Fio. 37. — Examples of voltage and current 
feedback. 
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<>:iiion approximates —I//?. The voltage gain is hence the inverse of the loss charac- 
rcristic of the jS circuit. In particular, if the network is a resistance, then sub- 
f tantially constant amplification with zero phase shift independent of frequency will 
be obtained when Afi is large. However, at high and low frequencies the amphfica- 
tion A tends to fall off, so that even when Afi is large in the mid-frequency range, it 
will become small and ordinarily have a large phase shift at extreme frequencies. 



Frequency 


f 

h 



f Frequency f 

f. ^2 


Fio. 38. — Effect of feedback factor on the frequency response characteristics of a two- 

stage rcsistanco-coupled amplifier having no screen grid or bias impedance. 

'rhis results in peaks of amplification at high and low frequencies if the feedback 
factor is large in the mid-frequency range and the phase shift of i4j8 can approach 
or t'xceed 1 80® at extreme frequencies. Typical behavior of a feedback amplifier under 
such conditions is shown in P'ig. 38. Although the use of a large amount of feedback 
improves the amplification and phase-shift characteristics in the middle range of 
fri^iuencies, it is apparent that feedback may introduce undesirable characteristicB 
lit' very low and high frequencies. 

I>»Hcriniination by Inverse Feedback, Proc. I^R.E,^ Voi. 26, p. 207, Februai^, 1938; F. A. Everest and 
H. U. Johnston, The Application of Feedback to Wide-band Output Amplifiers, Proc, I,R,E,t Vol. 28, 
f'- H, February, 1940. 
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When peaks such as shown in Fig. 38 are not too pronounced, they can be equalised 
at low frequencies by a resistance-condenser combination, and at high frequencies by 
a resistance-inductance network, as shown in Fig. 39. These circuit elements are 
placed outside the amplifier proper (i.e., outside the feedback loop) and are so designed 
as to reduce the peak of amplification to the mid-frequency gain. In this way it is 
possible to obtain relatively flat responses up to the frequency at which the peak 
occurs, followed by a sharp drop in gain, as shown. 

Control of Effective Internal Impedance of Amplifiers hy Feedback ,^ — The internal 
impedance of an amplifier can be defined as the impedance that the load observes 
when one looks back toward the plate circuit of the amplifier tube. The effective 
value of this impedance can be controlled over wide limits by the use of feedback. 


Input 



To -feedback* 
circuit 


Amplifier with 
voltage feedback 


h-A -H 

Network for equalizing 
low- frequency peak 



I Out- 


\ put 


I rB ^ 

Network for equalizing 
high frequency peak 


(a) Amplifier wi+h equalization for high 
and low frequency peaks 



(b) Frequency response characteristics 

Fig. 39. — Circuit for equalizinf; high- and low-froquoney peaks produced by feedback, 
together with resulting cliaracteristics. 


Thus negative voltage feedback tends to make the output voltage constant, irre- 
spective of load impedance. This effect is equivalent to decreasing the output 
impedance of the amplifier. The effect of feedback on the output impedance of an 
amplifier is given by the equation 


where Rp 


Ai 


a 


Effective output ) ^ Rp — la 

impedance of amplifier J 1 — pAld ^ 

plate resistance of output tube (equals output impedance in the absonen 
of all feedback). 

amplificatkm factor of output tube. 

amplification between grid of amplifier input and grid of last tube, in the 
absence of feedback. 


current feedback factor 


) feedback voltage developed ) 

by current in load J 

current in load 


* H. F. Mayer, Control of the Effective Internal Impedance of Amplifiers by Means of Feedback. 
Proe. IK,B., Vdl. 27, p. 218, March. 1939. 
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s voltage feedback factor 


{ feedback voltage derived j 
from output voltage { 


output voltage 

The voltage and current feedback factors may be either positive or negative, accord- 
ing to whether the feedback aids or opposes the signal voltage, respectively. 

The various effects that can be produced on the output impedance by feedback are 
revealed by Eq. (40). When a » » 0, there are no feedback effects, and the output 

impedance equals the plate resistance of the tube. When there is no current feed- 
back {a * 0), then the output impedance is Rp/{1 — Mi/8), which will be greater or 
less than the plate resistance of the tube according to whether the feedback is positive 
or negative, respectively. On the other hand, wh^ there is no voltage feedback 
{fi * 0), the effective output impedance is (Rp — la). This will be less or more 
than the plate resistance of the tube, according to whether the feedback is positive 
or negative, respectively. In the special case where fiAia *» fip, it will be noted that 
the effective output resistance is zero, while when fiA la > Rp^ the effective output 
impedance will be negative. 

The gain of the amplifier with combined voltage and current feedback is given by 
the equation 

Voltage amplification 


taking into account 
fecdliack 


1 - Ao (^ + 


( 41 ) 


where Zl in the load impedance and Ao the voltage amplification without feedback. 
'Phis is identical with Eq. (36) except that Ap has been replaced by Aq 
W'lien the two types of feedback are of opposite sign and are so related that 


/3 « 


or 

Zl 


( 42 ) 


it. will be noted that the positive and negative feedbacks balance each other as far as 
gain is concerned, although they will still influence the output impedance. 

U'he criterion for avoiding oscillation with combined current and voltage feedback 
is the same as discussed in connection with Fig. 32, except that now the effective 


feedback factor is 



instead of being A^, 


Modified Forms of Feedback , — A result equivalent to that given by negative feed- 
bat^k can be obtained with other circuit arrangements. In the arrangement shown 
in Fig. 40a, one has an ordinary negative feedback amplifier in which the first stage is 
designed to have as nearly ideal characteristics as possible.^ Positive feedback is 
derived "rom the output of this first stage and is balanced against the negative feed- 
back so that in the mid-frequcncy range the two feedbacks cancel. The amplification 
characteristic of the entire amplifier will then tend to be the same as the amplification 
characteristics of the carefully designed first stage, since any departure of th^ output 
from this condition produces an unbalance between the feedbacks that opposes the 
departure. 

Another arrangement is shown schematically in Fig. 406. Here A is an ordinary 
amplifier to which there is applied a signal voltage c that delivers an output voltage JS?. 
A fraction k of the output voltage is balanced against the signal voltage c, and a 
voltage proportional to the difference between e and kE is reinserted in the amplifier 
with such polarity that E is altered in a manner that makes \e — kE\ less than would 


* E. L. Gimton, Balanoed Feedback Amplifiera, Proe, Vol. 26, p. 1367, November, 1938. 
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otherwise be the case. Such an amplifier acts in much the same way as one having 
negative feedback.^ 

Practical U»e of Negative Feedback in Andio-freguency AmplifiereJ — Negative 
feedback is widely used in audio power amplifiers for the purpose of reducing nonlinear 


•fspech//y designed s^age 
f R2 


■^Amplifier 


'Positive feedback^^ " Negati ve feecP ^ W 

developed here back developed here 

(a) 

Fiq. 40. — Alternative methods of obtaining behavior similar to that obtained with negative 

feedback. 


> 1^1 


High 

resistance. 


im 


(a) Resis+ance coupling (b) Transformer coupling (c) Phase inverter 
+WO- stages one stage 


inverter 


{d) Inverter excited from unbalance 
in grid- leak currents 


Ce) Inverter excited from unbalanced 
current in cathode resistance R4 


Fio. 41. — Circuits for using feedback to minimize unbalances between the two sides of a 

push-pull amplifier. 

distortion. When pentode and beam tubes are used, negative feedback can also be 
used to reduce the effective output impedance of the tube to a value sufficiently low 
to damp out transients in loud-speakers. 

* Unpublished results of the author show that this circuit has all the important properties of 
feedback circuits. See also P. O. Pedersen, A Distortion-free Amplifier, Proc. I.R»E,t VoL 2St P* 
February, 1940, who gives a slightly different arrangement. 

* The application of negative feedback to radio transmitters is given in Sec. 9, Par. 1. 
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Negative feedback is extensively used in telephone repeaters to stabilize and 
reduce distortion and cross-modulation. Gain stability is important in long toll 
circuits containing many amplifiers, since the allowable variation in gain per individual 
amplifier with tube replacement‘s and variations of supply voltages is very wmall 
The reduction of cross-modulation obtainable with negative feedback is very impor- 
tant where a number of carrier channels are amplified simultaneously. 

Feedback can be employed in push-pull amplifiers to reduce unbalance between 
the two sides of the push-pull system. Circuits for doing this are illustrated in Fig. 




(a) Circuit having common pla^e impedance and decoupling filter 


Cc 



To plah supply To pfafe 

(b) Reduction of regeneration (c) Reduction of regeneration ’Supp/y 
by screen balance by cathode method 

Fig. 42 . — K three-stage amplifier with common plate supply having an internal impedance 
Zet and various means for reducing regeneration caused by Ze. 

41 . In the first three of these, unbalance in the push-pull stages produces a current 
through the resistance Ri, This results in the development of a feedback voltage 
that is applied to the tubes in such a manner as to reduce the difference in the output 
of the two sides. In these circuits, 722 is a resistance for developing ordinary negative 
foedbacK, and can be short-circuited or by-passed if negative feedback is not desired 
for other than balancing purposes. In the final two circuits, the excitation of the 
phase inverter tube is obtained, respectively, from a resistor R% used to return the 
two grid leaks to ground, and from the cathode resistor 724. These resistors have a 
voltage developed across them corresponding to tne unbalance between the two sides 
of the amplifier. This unbalanced voltage is then used to excite the grid of the phase- 
inverter tube in such a way as to make the output of the phase inverter reduce the 
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unbalance. By employing large gain in the inverter stage, the residual unbalance 
between stages will normally be less than 10 per cent, even with wide variations in 
circuit constants. 

Feedback is widely used in laboratory amplifiers and in amplifiers incorporated 
in measuring equipment. By making the feedback factor large and using a resistance 
feedback network, it is possible to obtain characteristics that approach very closely 
to perfection. In particular, nonlinear distortion can be made negligible, phase shift 
reduced virtually to zero, the amplification maintained almost absolutely constant 
over wide frequency bands, and the gain is substantially unaffected by tube replace- 
ments and ordinary variations in supply voltages.^ 

12. Regeneration in Multistage Amplifiers. — When several stages of amplification 
are connected in cascade, there is the possibility of amplified energy being transferred 
from stages of high power level back to stages of lower power level. Such energy 
transfer is termed regeneration, and is a form of feedback that is to be avoided, because 
it gives rise to undesired modifications of the frequency-response characteristic, and 
in some cases causes oscillations. 

Regeneration Arising from a Common Plaie Impedance . — Most regeneration troubles 
occurring in audio-frequency amplifiers arise from the internal impedance of the 
battery or rectifier-filter system used to supply plate voltage to several stages. The 
situation arising from the presence of such a common impedance is shown in Fig. 42a, 
where it is apparent that amplified current existing in the plate circuit of the final 
amplifier stage will develop voltage across the impedance Ze and that this voltage 
will be applied to the plate circuits of the stages of lower power level and cause regen- 
eration. This alters the amplification characteristic, and in severe cases gives rise 
to oscillations. 

In a practical analysis of the effect of a common plate impedance, it is necessary 
to consider only the energy transfer from the final stage of the amplifier back to the 
plate circuit of the first stage. This is because energy transfer between other stages 
is negligible by comparison, as a result of the smaller difference in power levels involved. 
To the extent that this is true, the total effect of regeneration on the entire system is 
to alter the effective amplification betw^eeii the grid of the first (input) tube and the 
grid of the next amplifier tube by the factor* 


Actual amplification of } » 

first stage ) 1 

Amplification of first ? 1 - A:yl f ^ ^ ff >D 

stage with no regeneration ) \| 8 i 7 i/ Z\gm^^ ^ 


(43) 


where A 


andvi 

Al 


amplification from grid of second tube to the grid of the last tube, as 
indicated in Fig. 42a. 

actual amplification from grid of first tube to grid of second tube in the 
absence of regeneration. 

factors taking into a<^count loss in amplification in first stage resulting 
from screen and bias impedances, respectively. 

amplification of first stage when screen and bias impedances produce no 
falling off. 


^ F. E. Tcrman, R. R. Buss, W. R. Hewlett, and F. C. Cahill, Some Applications o« Alegative 
Feedback with Particular Reference to Laboratory Equipment, Proc. I.B.B.t Vol. 27, p. 649, October. 
1989. 

* Equation (43) assumes that the voltage developed across the common impedance produces 
negligible voltage upon the screen electrode of the first tube. Under practical conditions this 
assumption is always realised, since the impedance formed by RtCw in the screen circuit serves as an 
additional decoupling filter having proportions such as effectively to isolate the screen even at very low 
liequenaies. 
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Qm transconductance of first tube receiving anode voltage from the eommoo 
plate supply. 

» transconductance of final tube of amplifier. 

K - factor such that multiplied by voltage on grid of last tube, gives 

the a-c current through the common plate impedance (see below). 

Zc ■“ internal impedance of source of anode voltage. 

D “ transmission factor of decoupling filters in lead from common plate 
supply to the plate circuit of first tube (see below). 

Zi « impedance between output of decoupling filter |sr output of power supply 
when decoupling filters are not used) and the plate electrode of the first 
tube (in Fig. 42o Zi * Rc). 

and 7 ' *» factors taking into account loss in amplification in last stage resulting 
from screen and bias impedances, respectively. 

The factor K in Eq. (43) is defined by the relation 



where Zl is the total impedance in the plate circuit of the final tube and Rp is the plate 
resistance of this tube. The value of K depends upon the circuit constants, the fre- 
quency, and upon whether the tube is a triode or pentode. At low frequencies, K 
nearly always exceeds 0.5, and with practical amplifiers is always at least 0,2 under 
conditions where regeneration from the common plate impedance is important. At 
the same time K cannot exceed unity in practical cases. 

The factor D takes into account the effect of a decoupling filter such as RiCi in 
fi'ig. 42a. Such a filter is for the purpose of making the feedback voltage reaching 
the plate circuit of the first tube less than the voltage developed across the common 
impedance. On the assumption, usually justified, that Ze is considerably less than 
Ri and that the reactance of Ci is considerably less than the impedance seen in looking 
from Cl toward the first tube, one has for a single-stage filter 


D 




(45) 


Values of D can be obtained graphically with the aid of Fig. 43. When two filter 
stages are connected in tandem, the effective reduction factor is approximately the 
product of the reduction factors of the individual filters. 

Circuit Design to Minimize Regeneration and Eliminate Motorhoating. — Multistage 
amplifiers should be so designed that there is negligible regeneration in the useful 
frequency range and so that there is not sufficient regeneration at frequencies outside 
the normal operating range to produce oscillations. 

In order for regeneration to have negligible effect, it is necessary for the factor 
l^A(Ai/^iyi)(Zc/Zi)(g*Jgm)fiVD in Eq. (43) to be small compared with unity. To 
insure absence of oscillation, this quantity must have an absolute value less than 
unity. 1 

’ OHcillation? will not be present even when \KA(Ai/fiini\)(Z»/Zi)(jgtn*/QM)fi'y'D\ 5 1, provided that 
under these conditions, the phase of the qiiantity is such as to give negative rather than positive 
hack. For practical purposes, however, the somewhat simpler rule stated is a more convenient guide, 
and errs on the side of safety. The exact criterion for avoiding mcillation is the same requirement that 
must satisfy as discussed in '■.oonection with Fig. 32. 
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Regeneration can be easily made small or negligible for frequencies in and above 
the normal audio range, by shunting a capacity {Ct in Fig. 42o) across the output of 
the common plate supply, and, where the gain is large, as is the case with more than 
two stages, by the use of one or two sections of decoupling filter (RiCi in Fig. 42a). 
However, at low frequencies, the shunt condenser across the power supply is ineffec- 
tive as a by-pass, and the isolation obtained from the decoupling filters becomes small 
because of the increasing reactance of condensers at low frequencies. The result in 
practical amplifiers is that regeneration is frequently sufficient at low frequencies to 
produce oscillations even when the regeneration has negligible effect upon the ampli- 



Fig. 43. — Curves giving the reduction D produced by reBistance-capacity filter on tfie 
assumption that the impedance on the source side is small compared with Ri, and that 
the impedance on the load side is large compared with 1 /uCi. 

fication in the normal frequency range. Such oscillations arc referred to as motor- 
ooating, and commonly have a frequency of only a few cycles per second. 

Motorboating cannot exist if \KA(A^/piyi)(Ze/Zi){g*„/gfn)fi*y'D\ < 1. To accom- 
plish this, it is necessary to rely mainly upon the low-frequency falling off in amplifi- 
cation produced by the tubes and circuits between the plate electrode of the first tub(i 
and the plate electrode of the final tube.^ Accordingly ^ mtdtiatage amplifiers operated 
from a common plaie supply should never be designed to have a hetCer low~freguencij 
response between the plate of the first tube and the plate of the final tube than is actually 
reguired. In particular , it is very desirable that whenever possible the design of the plate 

^ It will bfc noted that this includes the falling off due to screen grid and bias impedance of all tubes 
but the first and the effect of coupling networks in all of the plate circuits except in the plate circuit 
of the final tube. 
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coupling networks and screen impedances in this seclion of (he amplifier he so coordinated 
(IS to give maximum faUing off in low-frequency amplification, 

A power supply having low internal impedance at low frequencies is also helpful 
in eliminating motorboating. At low frequencies, the common impedance has a value 
approximating the equivalent internal d-c resistance corresponding to the d-c voltage 
regulation of the power supply; t.e., 


Equivalent Ze at low frequencies 


AEb 

AIb 


(46) 


where AEb is the drop in power-supply voltage produced by increasing the output 
(‘urrent by A/ji. The common impedance can be made small by using low-resistance 
chokes in the filter system and employing a rectifier tube with low voltage drop. 
The common impedance can be made negligible at low frequencies by using a power 
.supply provided with an electronic voltage regulating system that maintains the 
potential across Ze constant (see Par. 8, Sec. 8). 

The tendency for regeneration and motorboating to exist can be greatly reduced 
by employing circuits in which the feedback from the common plate impedance to the 
plate circuit of the first tube is balanced by an equal and opposite feedback to some 
other point in the amplifier. ^ Arrangements for accomplishing this result are shown 
in Figs. 426 and 42c. In the first of these, the screen voltage is derived from a voltage 
divider R 1 R 2 connected across the plate supply, so that any feedback voltage developed 
across this common impedance will be applied to the screen-grid electrode as well as 
to the plate circuit.* By selection of the proper ratio R 1 /R 2 for the voltage divider 
(which can be readily done by trial), it is possible theoretically to reduce to zero all 
feedback (and also hum) from the common plate circuit to the amplifier stage thus 
l)alanced. This action is independent of frequency if the condenser C 2 that would 
normally be used to by-pass the screen to ground is balanced by a corresponding 
condenser Ci so that C 2 /Ci - R 1 /R 2 , A similar result is achieved in the circuit of 
Fig. 42c, except that here the balancing voltage is applied between the cathode and 
ground of the following tube.* The required circuit proportions are 


C 

Cc 

c 



(46a) 


The notation is illustrated in Fig. 42c. The circuit proportions called for by Eq. (46a) 
.‘ire of the approximate magnitude that would be used in ordinary audio-amplifier 
design. When carefully constructed, the balancing systems shown in Fig. 426 and c 
will give a reduction in the low-frequency feedback (and power-supply hum) to a 
particular stage of 40 db or more. 

Additional means available for reducing regeneration at low frequencies include 
the use of push-pull amplification, particularly in the final stage, and the use of sepa- 
rate power suoplies for different stages. With push-pull amplification in the ^al 
stage, this stage develops voltage across the source impedance only to the extent that 
the two sides of the amplifier are unbalanced, so that a considerable reduction m the 
tendency to regenerate is obtained. Where the first stage of the amplifier is also 
piujh-pull, the voltage developed across the common impedance is applied to the two 

* Such circuit arrangements also discriminate equally against hum in the power-supply system. 

> K. B. Gonser, A Method of Neutralising Hum and Feedback Caused by Variations in the 
Plate Supply, Proe. Vol. 26, p. 442, AprU, 1938. 

’ A discussion of this method of balancing regeneration, together with experimental results, is given 

W. Y. Pan, Circuit for Neutralising Low-frequency Regeneration and Power-supply Hum. Pros, 
vol. 30, p. 411, September, 1942. 
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sides of this push-pull stage in the same phase, and so cancels out to the extent that 
the two sides of the input stage are balanced. 

In extreme cases, where the amplification involved is very great or where the 
amplifier must maintain its gain down to very low frequencies, it is always possible to 
resort to separate power supplies for the low-level and high-level stages of the ampli- 
fier, and thereby reduce the tendency toward regeneration. 

Regeneration from Stray Couplings . — Although the most troublesome regeneration 
problems arising in audio-frequency amplifiers come from the impedance of a common 
power supply, it is also possible for stray electrostatic and magnetic couplings to 
cause regeneration. Such sources of regeneration are most effective at the higher 
frequencies, and can be readily taken care of by proper shielding and by proper 
spacing and orientation of parts. 

Energy transfer between stages through electrostatic couplings can be eliminated 
by providing grounded shields for glass tubes or grounding the envelopes of metal 
tubes, by proper placing of wiring and parts that are at widely different power levels, 
and in severe cases by the use of supplementary electrostatic shielding. 

Vofume Vo/ume 




Fig. 44. — Common methods of controlling volume in resistance- and transformer-coupled 

amplifiers. 

The chief source of magnetic couphng is the mutual inductance between trans- 
formers associated with stages operating at widely different power levels, as the input 
and output transformiTS of an amplifier. Regeneration from this source can be con- 
trolled by adequate spacing between transformers, by orientation of cores to reduce 
mutual inductance, and by use of transformers that are magnetically shielded or 
otherwise arranged to be relatively immune to external fields. 

Another form of energy transfer between stages arises from the grid-plate capacity 
of the amplifier tube. This has an effect equivalent to modifying the equivalent 
input impedance of the tube, and is discussed in Par. 25. 

18. Amplitude and Volume Control in Audio-frequency Amplifiers. — The volume, 
amplitude range, peak level, etc., in audio-frequency amplifiers can be controlled by 
a variety of devices,* the most important of which follow. 

Manual Control of Volume , — Manually operated volume controls in audio-fre- 
quency amplifiers must be so arranged, that the frequency response is not adversely 
affected by the volume setting. The control must also be located at a point of sufli- 
ciently low-power level in the amplifier that there is no possibility of stages being 
overloaded before the control can reduce the volume level. 

The standard method of controlling volume in resistance-coupled amplifiers is 
shown in Fig. 44a, and makes use of a grid leak in the form of a high-resistance poten- 
tiometer. Such a volume control produces a slight improvement in the high-fre- 
quency response at low-volume settings. 

' A discuMion and classifioatiou of these devices is given by S. B. Wright, Amplitude Range Control. 
Bell Syatem Teek. Jour., Vol. 17, p. 620, October, 1938; and A. C. Norwine, Devices for Controlling 
Amplitude Characteristica of Telephonic Signals, Bell System Teek, Jour,, 17, p. 630, October, 1088 
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Volume control in transformer-coupled amplifiers is difficult to obtain without 
causing serious variations in the frequency response characteristics. When an 
amplifier contains both resistance- and transformer-coupled stages, it is preferable tr 
control the volume in the resistance-coupled stages. \^ere this is not possible, the 
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Circuit for combined high and low frequency control 
fa) Typical tone control system 



(b) Tone- compensated volume control 

PiQ. 46 . — Typical tone-control circuits. 


usual arrangement is to place a high-resistance potentiometer across the transformer 
secondary, as in Fig. 446, and preferably employ a transformer designed to operate 
with resistance loading across its secondary. 

Tons CorUroU and Tone-compensated Volume Controls » — Audio amplifiers are 
frequently provided with controls for altering the high-frequency and low-frequency 
characteristics. These are termed tone conirolSf and are for the purpose of modifying 
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the character of the amplifier output to give new esthetic effects, to compensate for 
acoustic characteristics, reduce hum, reduce hiss or scratch, etc. Typical tone- 
control circuits are shown in Fig. 45a. Such circuits should preferably exert their 
control upon the high-frequency and low-frequency amplification without altering 
the mid-frequency gain, although in many cases this ideal is not achieved. 

The characteristics of the ear are such that the apparent loudness of low-frequency 
tones relative to middle and high-frequency tones is less as the volume level is reduced. 
In order to correct for this effect, volume controls are sometimes arranged so that as 
the volume control reduces the gain, the reduction is less for low frequency than for 
middle and high-frequency components. Such an arrangement is term^ a tone- 
compensated volume control, A typical example is shown in Fig. 456.^ 

Volume Expanders and Compressors — Companders, — A volume compressor is a 
device that reduces the amplification when the signal being amplified is large and 
increases the amplification when the signal is small. Compressors are used to reduce 
the volume range in recording sound on film and disk, and a:*e also sometimes used in 
radio-telephone transmission, etc. 


Norma/ 

/npu/^ 


Amp. 


Auxi/iary 

omp/ifier 


Amp/if/er having gain 
fhoi decreases when 
rec/ifier ou/puf is /arge-» 

"" '"Oulpuf wiih 
reduced 
volume range 


Compressor 


Rectifier 

output 


RecHfier 


Fig. 46. — Schematic diagram of a volume compressor. 


A volume expander is a device that operates in such a way as to increase the ampli- 
fication when the average power level of the signal is high, and to reduce the amplifica- 
tion when the average power level of the signal is small, thereby causing the loud 
passages to be still louder and the weak passages to have their weakness accentuated. 
Expanders are used to counteract the compression of volume range that is necessary 
in sound recording, etc., and also to introduce added esthetic effects. 

Volume expanders (or compressors) are essentially amplifiers in which the ampli- 
fication is varied in accordance with the envelope amplitude of the signal. This 
control can be obtained in various ways. One method is illustrated schematically in 
Fig. 46. Here the signal to be compressed (or expanded) is amplified by an auxiliary 
amplifier A and then rectified in such a way that there is developed across a resistance- 
condenser combination a d-c voltage that tends to follow the envelope of the signal. 
This d-c voltage is used to vary the bias, and hence amplification, of a resistance- 
coupled amplifier tube using a variable-mu tube. By proper attention to circuit 
details, particularly the time constants, it is possible to control the character of the 
compression (or expansion) and also the quickness with which the amplification is 
increased and decreased.* 


* Charts for assisting in the design of tone-compensated volume controls of this type are given by 
P. A. D’Orio and Rinaldo de Cola, Bass Compensation Design Chart, ElectronicSt Vol. 10. r. 38 
October, 1937. 

> Circuit diagrams (wiih consianta) of volume aa^anders are given by C. M. Sinnett, Practice ‘ 
Volume Expansion, Electronics, Vol. 8, p. 14, November, 1935; Harry Paro, Public Address AVC 
Electronics, Vol. 10, p. 24, July, 1937. 

Another method of obtaining volume expansion (or compression) is to introduce feedback in an 
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A system involying a volume compressor to reduce the volume range for trans- 
mission, followed by an expander at the receiving point to restore the original range, 
is referred to as a compander, and is used in radio-telephone extensions of telephone 
toll systems to improve the signaJ-to-noise ratio.^ 

Automatic Volume Control — Vogads , — ^Automatic volume control (abbreviated 
A.V.C.) utilizes the rectified audio-frequency currents to control the gain of an ampli- 
fier in such a manner that the peak output is maintained at substantially constant 
level. A.V.C. systems are used for insuring full modulation in modulating a radio 
transmitter or recording sound on film, for maintaining the output of public-address 
systems more nearly constant when the speaker turns away from the microphone, etc.* 
The term vogad is derived from the first letters of the phrase “voice operated g«iti 
adjusting device.” A vogad is a particular form of A.V.C. system, and is used in 
radio-telephone extensions of wire telephone systems for the purpose of maintaining 
full modulation of the transmitter, irrespective of the loudness of the speaker’s voice.* 
Volume Ldmiter , — A volume limiter is a device that automatically reduces the 
amplification when the average input volume to the amplifier exceeds a predetermined 
value, so that the output for all inputs in excess of this value is substantially constant. 
Volume limiters are \ised in radio-telephone transmitters to prevent overmodulation. 

Volume limiters ordinarily operate by rectifying a portion of the signal and using 
the rectified output to reduce the gain when the signal exceeds the desired level. 

Peak Limiters . — A peak limiter is an amplifier so controlled by rectified voice 
currents that the gain is quickly reduced and then slowly restored when the instantane- 
ous peak amplitude of the signal being amplified exceeds a predetermined value. A 
peak limiter differs from a volume limiter primarily in that it is controlled by the 
instantaneous peaks instead of by the average volume. 

Peak Chopper . — A peak chopper is a device that prevents peak amplitudes from 
Rxcccding a critical value, and is ordinarily arranged to operate instantaneously. 

VIDEO-FREQUENCY AMPLIFIERS 

14. General Requirements of Video-frequency (Wide-band) Amplifiers.* — Ampli- 
fiers for the video-fr<^quency currents of television circuits are required to handle a 
frequency range from about 60 cycles to about 4 megacycles with substantially uni- 
form gain and negligible phase distortion. The maximum variation in over-all delay 


ordinary amplifier by meann of a resistance that is supplied by the plate resistance of a triod© tube. 
This resistance, and lienee the gain, is then controlled by a biaa voltage developed by rectification of the 
signal. Such an arrangement has the advantage that the negative feedback reduces distortion that 
frequently occurs in volume expanders and coiupressois. Bee B. J. Btevens, I.ow Distortion Volume 
Expansion Using Negative Feed-back, Wirelesa Eng.t Vol. 16, p. 143, March, 1938; E. G. Cook, A Low 
Distortion Limiting Amplifier, Electronical Vol. 12, p. 38, .Tune, 1939; H. H. Stewart and H. S. Pollock, 
Compression with Feedback, Electronics, Vol. 13, p. 19, February, 1940. 

> 11. C. Mathes and S. B. Wright, The “Compandor” — An Aid Against Radio Static, Elec. Eng., 
Vol. 63, p. 860, June, 1934; R. A. Heising, Radio Extension Links to the Telephone System, Rett Sya, 
Tech. Jour., Vol. 19, p. 611, October, 1940. 

* For typical A.V.C. circuits (including constants), see Harry Sohon, Supervisory and Control 
Equipment for Audio-frequency Amplifiers, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 21, p. 228, Februai-y, 1933; Paro, loo. etf. 

» S. B. Wright, S. Doha, and A. C. Dickieson, A Vogad for Radiotelephone Circuits, Proc. I.R.B.9 
Vol. 27,. p. 264, April, 1939; R. A. Heising, loc. eit. 

* Following is a selected bibhography on the theory, design, and construction of video-frequency 
amplifiers: R. L. Freeman and J. D. Schuntz, Video Amplifier Design, Electronica, Vol. 10, p. 22, August, 

1937, and Vol. 10, p. 62, November, 1937; S. W. Seeley and C. N. Kimball, Analysis and Design of 

Video Amplifiers, Part II, R.C.A. Rev., Vol. 3, p. 290. January, 1939; A. V. Bedford and G. L. Fredendall, 
Transient Response of Multistage Video-frequency Amplifiers, Proc. J.R.E., Vol. 27, p. 277, April, 1939; 
Harold A. Wheeler, Wide-band Amplifiers for Television, Proe. Vol. 27, p. 429, July, 1989; 

Albert Preisman, Some Notes on Video-amplifier Design, R.C.A. Rev., Vol. 2, p. 421, April, 1988; E. W, 
Horold, High-frequency Correction in Resistance-coupled Amplifiers, Communicationa, Vol, 18, p. 11, 
August. 1938; F. A. Everest, Wide-band Television Amplifiers, Eleetroniea, Vol, 11, p. 16, Januarv, 

1938, and p. 24, May, 1938; G. D. Robinson, Theoretical Notes on Certain Features of Television 

Receiving Circuits, Proc. Vol. 21, p. ^3, June, 1933. 
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time tolerable in a 441-line television system is commonly of the order of 1,000 
microseconds at the low-frequency end of the band and 0.1 microseconds at the high- 
frequency end. On the basis of 10 amplifier stages being involved, this correspoi^s 
to a phase shift per stage not exceeding 2® at 60 cycles, and linearity in the phase- 
shift characteristic up to the highest frequency of importance, with a deviation not 
exceeding H"" per stage at 4 me. The amplification per stage should also be constant 
to within a few tenths of a decibel. 

15. Video-frequency Voltage Amplifiers — Low-frequency Considerations. — Video- 
frequency voltage amplifiers employ circuit arrangements based upon the ordinary 
resistance-coupled circuit used for audio-frequency amplification. The severe 
requirements with regard to uniformity of amplification and delay time that must be 
met are, however, most satisfactorily realized by modifying the ordinary resistance- 

coupled amplifier circuit by additional 
circuit elements that improve the charac- 
teristics at low and high frequencies. 

At low-frequencies, the circuit com- 
ponents causing phase shift and falling 
off in amplification are the coupling con- 
denser, bias impedance, and impedance in 
the screen-grid circuit. Each of these 
must have its effect compensated for in 
the amplifier. 

Compensation for Coupling Condenser. 
The coupling condenser in the plate cir- 
cuit of an amplifier tube causes the out- 
put to fall off and to lead in phase at low 
frequencies. On the assumption that a 
pentode tube is used and that the grid-leak resistance is very much larger than the 
coupling resistance (i.c., ligi > > Re), as is always the case in practical amplifiers, 
the behavior at low frequencies can be calculated from the equations 

1 

Phase shift (lead), = tan'll (47) 

Falling off in gain at low frequencies = cos <l> (48) 

where Ce is the capacity of the coupling condenser and Rgi the grid-leak resistance, as 
indicated in Fig. 47, and « is 27r times the frequency. Those equations show that the 
effect of the coupling condenser is more serious on phase shift than on the amplifica- 
tion. Thus a grid leak-condenser combination that causes the output voltage to fall 
only 1 per cent below the mid-frequency voltage introduces a phase shift of about 8°. 
Equations (47) and (48) show that if the phase shift is not to exceed 2® at 60 cycles, 
it is necessary that RgiCe > 0.076. Although this can be achieved by using a large 
condenser capacity and grid-leak resistance, it is usually more practicable to allow a 
reasonable phase shift and then provide equalization. 

Compensation for the effect of the coupling condenser in the plate circuit can be 
obtained by the use of a resistance-capacity combination T^iCi in series with the plate 
coupling resistor, as shown in Fig. 47. In the practical case where Rgi >> Re the 
impedance Zi formed by the combination RiCi causes the output to be increased in 
magnitude by the factor {Re + Zi) I Re and to be shifted in phase in a lagging direction 
by an amount corresponding to the angle by which the impedance oi Zi + Rc 
leading. 



Fig. 47. — Circuit of video-frequency 
amplifier, showing rosiatanoo-condensor com- 
bination RiCi for equalizing low-frequency 
response. 
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Perfect compensation for the effect of the coupling condenser is obtained when 


and 


ReCl “■ 


( 49 ) 


“ 00 


( 60 ) 


Under practical conditions an entirely satisfactory degree of compensation is obtained 
when 10(1 /<oCi). 

The effects produced by various adjustments of the compensating circuit RiCi in a 
typical case are shown in Fig. 48. T’i^en Eq. (49) is satisfied, then the results are 



Frequency, Cycles per Sec. 



Fig. 48. — Various effects obtainable in equalizing for the effect of plate coupling condenser 
ill video-frequency amplifiers. 


more nearly perfect the higher the resistance /?i, as seen by comparison of curves (1), 
(2), and (5). With a fixed value for 72i, decreasing the capacity Ci so that the time 
constant RcCi is slightly less than RgiCc will make the phase more lagging at low 
frequencies and tend to cause a rise in amplification, as seen by comparing curves (1) 
and (3) in Fig. 48. Increasing Ci to give a larger time constant produces the opposite 
effect, as seen by comparing curve (4) with curves (1) and (3). 

Compensation for Bias Impedance , — The bias impedance RfC/ in Fig. 47 causes the 
output voltage to lead in phase and fall off in magnitude by an amount that is excessive 
even when the largest practicable size of by-pass condenser is used. Bias impedance 
can be eliminated by obtaining the bias in other ways, but this is commonly not 
convenient. 
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The phase shift and change in amplification produced by the combination of the 
compensating network RiC\ and the bias network RfCf in Fig. 47 are given by the 
relation 

Relative output \ ^ ^ 

voltage at low I « ^ (61) 

frequencies } 1 


where Zi is the vector impedance of the combination RiCi, Z/ the impedance of the 
combination C/R/^ Re the coupling resistance, and the transconductance. A posi- 
tive phase angle in Eq. (51) represents a leading phase angle for the output voltage. 


a-R,C, = RfCf I I I I 
Ri'l-iRf gm Rc5fRf*l50A 
b-R,C,-.9RfCf 

&R^-I50a 
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Fig. 49. — ^Various effects obtainable in equalizing for the cathode irnpodanco in video- 

frequency amplifiers. 

The right-hand side of Eq. (51) will be unity, corresponding to ‘perfect equalization 
of the bias impedance C/R/^ when 

Ri - H/igmHc) (52) 


jBiCi R/Cf 


Equations (52) and (53) assume that Rfri > > Rey a condition always satisfied in 
practical amplifiers. When the requirements of Kqs. (52) and (53) are not satisfied, 
the behavior will vary according to the character and extent of the departure from 
optimum proportions. The performance is shown in Fig. 49 for several typical cases. 

Compemaiion for Impedance in Screen^rid Circuit, — The proper sc^rcen voltage is 
normally obtained by a screen dropping resistor by-passed to the cathode by a 
condenser as shown in Fig. 47. This arrangement places an impedance in the 
screen circuit that can cause the amplification at low frequencies to shift in phase and 
fall off in magnitude in the same manner as caused by the coupling condenser. The 
magnitudes of these effects can be calculated exactly by Eq. (8). Under practic^ 
conditions, they are determined mainly by the by-pass condenser C»o and the dynamic 
screen-cathode resistance R^q of the tube, and can be calculated with sufficient accu- 
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racy by Eqs. (47) and (48) by substituting C»g and for Ct, and Rgi^ respectively, 
which appear in these equations. The phase shift will not exceed 2*^ at 60 cydes if 

Rtgdtg ^ 0.076 (64} 

Compensation for the screen impedance under these conditions is not necessary. 
If Eq. (54) is not satisfied, it is necessary to introduce correction in some plate circuit, 
as discussed below. 

EqwfMzaiion for AU Lovyfreqvmcy EfecU , — In practical amplifiers it is desirable 
to equalize each individual stage as completely as possible rather than attempt to 
equalize for the deficiencies of several stages at a single point. At the same time it is 
not feasible to compensate for the effects of the bias impedance and coupling condenser 



(b) Output wave when phase (c) Output wave when phase 
leads at low-frequency lags at low-frequency 


ri 


' ' 



^ 1 




(d) Output wave when ampli- (e) Output wave when ampli- 
fication rises at low-frequency fi cation falls at low-fre- 
(No phase shift) quency ( No phase shift) 

Fig. 50. — Effects produced by amplifier imperfections upon a square wave for idealized 

cases. 

in the same stage. The practical method of meeting this situation is to make the 
effoc.ts from the coupling condenser (and screen impedance) small in all stages employ- 
ing a bias impedance, and then for every two to five stages providing at least one stage 
ill which there is no bias impedance. In this one stage, the resistance combination 
R\C I in the plate circuit is then proportioned to compensate for the coupling condenser 
and screen impedance effects of all the stages. This arrangement operates satis- 
factorily as long as the total phase shift to be corrected is less than 20®. 

Experimental Check of Low-frequency Compensation , — After the low-frequency 
compensating circuits, with proportions as calculated, have been installed in an ampli- 
fier, it is always desirable to check the over-all behavior experimentally. Adjustments 
can then be made to correct for residual defects in performance as necessary. 

Low-frequency tests are preferably made by applying the output of a square-wave 
oscillator to the amplifier input (see Par. 32, Sec. 13). The shape of the resulting 
output wave can be interpreted in terms of amplifier characteristics at low frequencies, 
as indicated in Fig. 50. A tilt in the horizontal portion of the output wave is caused 
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primarily by phase shift at the fundamental frequency; curvature of the horuontal 
portion is largely caused by a gain characteristic that does not remain constant down 
to the fundamental frequency of the square wave. 

16* Video-frequency Voltage Amplifiers. High-frequency Consideratiana^ — ^High 
gain over a wide frequency band with substantially constant amplification and con- 
stant delay time, as required in video-frequency voltage amplifiers, can be most readily 
obtained by adding further reactance elements to the ordinary resistance-coupled 
amplifier circuit. The resulting networks can be classified as two-terminal or four- 
terminal networks according to whether the plate lead of the amplifier tube and the 
grid lead to the succeeding tube are connected at the same or different points in the 
coupling network. 

Two-temiinal Coupling Networka — General Properties, — Types of two-terminal 
networks used in television amplifiers are shown in Fig. 51. These all have as their 





Fig. 51. — Two-terminal coupling networks used in video-amplifiers, together with 
recommended circuit proportions for optimum high-frequency characteristics. The 
numbers indicate element impedances at the top frequency f\ that is to be amplified 
(reactance of C at f\ taken as unity) . 

first element a shunting capacity C across the input that represents the sum of the 
output capacity of the amplifier tube plus the input capacity of the succeeding tube 
plus wiring capacity plus any padding capacity that may be added. The coupling 
network also includes a resistance Re that provides the coupling impedance at the 
lower frequencies. 

The object of the remaining reactive elements in the two-terminal network is to 
build up across the terminals of the condenser C the highest possible impedance that 
is constant in magnitude and has a ph^sc angle proportional to frequency up to the 
highest frequency to be amplified. Analysis of the properties of networks shows that 
the highest possible constant impedance that can be built up across a capacity C is 
2Xi, where Xi is the reactance of the capacity at the highest frequency for which the 
impedance is to be constant, t.c., the highest frequency to be amplified. 

The amplification obtained with a two-terminal coupling network having an 
impedance Z® can be taken as^ 

Voltage amplification » gfJSe (5^) 

1 equation aasumes that the plate and grid-leak resistances are both large compared with Za, 
a requirement readily satisfied by all wide-band amplifiers. 
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where is the transconductance of the tube. In the region where the coupling 
impedance is constant, one has *> Rcj and Eq. (55) becomes 

Amplification of fiat ) ^ _ 

part of characteristic J 

Since the maximum possible value of Rc is 2Xi, one has 
Maximum possible voltage ) 

gain with two-terminal > =» 2gmX\ (57) 

coupling network ) 

Design of Two^terminal Coupling Networks . — The two-terminal coupling networks 
having greatest use in video amplifiers are shown in Fig. 51. Suitable circuit propor- 
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Fig. 52. — Effect of circuit proportions on the performance ox the shunt-peaking circuit. 


tions for good performance are indicated by the numbers associated with each circuit 
clement. These give the impedance of the element at the top frequency /i to be 
amplified, in terms of the impedance Xi of the shunting capacity C at this frequency. 
Thus for Fig. 515, Re has a resistance equal to 0.85 times the reactance of C at the 
frequency /i, and the inductance L is of such size that its reactance at the frequency 
fi is 0.30Xi. 
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Tho suggested circuit proportions are a compromise between proportions giving 
the most u^orm amplification characteristic up to the top frequency Ji and the 
proportions giving the most constant delay-time characteristic. This is illustrated 
by Fig. 52, which shows the amplification and time-delay characteristics of the circuit 
of Figs. 51a and 515. This particular arrangement, which is termed the shunt-peaking 
circuit, is a low Q resonant circuit such as is discussed in Par. 2, Sec. 3, and can have 
its properties expressed in terms of the resonant frequency /o of the inductance and 
capacity of the circuit, and the circuit Q at resonance (denoted by Qo). The gain is 
most nearly constant up to a frequency/i when /© =» 1.41 fi/fo ^0,707) and Qq 

equals 0.707, corresponding to the proportions of Fig. 51a. On the other hand, the 
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Fig. 53. — Amplification and time-delay characteristics of circuits of Figs. 51 and 54. 

time-delay characteristic will be most nearly constant up to a frequency /i by making 
fo * 1.67/i (i.e., /i//o * 0.6) and Qq = 0.585. A good compromise is 

/o = 1.825 /i (i.e.,/, //a = 0.55) 

and Qo « 0.65, corresponding to the proportions of Fig. 515. In general, it will be 
found that the circuit proportions recommended by different writers will vary some- 
what in accordance with the relative emphasis placed upon the importance of uniform 
amplification, as against uniform time delay, and may differ somewhat from those 
given in Fig. 51. 

Amplifier performance obtained in using two-terminal coupling networks with the 
proportions indicated in Fig. 51 are given by curves 1 to 4 of Fig. 53, and are also 
summarised in Table 2. It will be noted that the gain obtainable with satisfactory 
constancy of amplification and delay time increases with the complexity of the coupling 
network, and approximates 75 per cent of the theoretical maximum possible gain m 
the case of the circuit of Fig. 51 d. 

Four-terminal Coupling Networks — General Properties , — Figure 54 shows types of 
four-terminal coupling networks used in video-frequency amplifiers to obtain desir- 
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able performanee at high frequencies. In these circuits the capacity C* associated 
with the plate circuit of the amplifier tube is separated from the capacity C" associ- 
ated with the grid electrode of the following tube, with the result that the gain 
obtainable over a given frequency band is greater than when the two capacities are 
paralleled, as in the case of the two-terminal coupling system. 

An analysis of the properties of four-terminal coupling networks shows that the 
maximum possible amplification that can be obtained depends upon whichever of the 
capacities C' or C" is maximum. The properties of tubes are such that normally 
(y' > C', with the ratio being approximately 2. The effective ratio can be modified 
somewhat by proper disposal of circuit elements, such as blocking condensers, which 
have capacity to ground. Assuming that C** is the larger capacity and denoting the 
reactance of this condenser as Xi at the highest frequency fi that is to be amplified, 
then the maximum theoretically possible amplification obtainable with the four- 
terminal network under practical conditions is 

Maximum possible amplification » 2ginXi (58) 

This equation is of the same form as Eq. (57) for the two-terminal case, but since 
X\' in Eq. (68) is the reactance of C" instead of C' + C"', the four-terminal network 
gives greater gain in accordance with the relation 

Maximum practical gain 
with four-terminal 

coupling system 

Maximum possible gain 
with two-terminal 
coupling system 

For a given total shunting capacity C' -1- C", the most favorable division of capacities 
is C" = C", corresponding to twice as much gain from the four-terminal system as 
obtainable with a two-terminal network. When C" » 2C', the four-terminal system 
has a possible amplification that is % times the theoretical possible gain for a two- 
terminal network. 

Design of Networks Used in Four-terminal Coupling Systems, — Four-terminal 
eoupling networks having desirable characteristics for Video-frequency voltage 
amplifiers are shown in Fig. 54. Network proportions that give good performance 
arc indicated by the numbers associated with the circuit elements. These numbers 
give the impedances of the elements at the top frequency /i in terms of the impedance 
X” of the capacity C" at the top frequency /i to be amplified (assuming that C" > C*), 
I» the event that C" < C', one uses the same proportions, except that is replaced 
by Xj, the reactance of C' at the frequency /i, and the circuit is altered by exchanging 
the points at which the plate and grid electrodes connect to the network (as illustrated 
in Fig. 57). By the reciprocity theorem, the amplification and phase-shift charac- 
teristics will be unchanged by such an exchange of input and output terminals. 

The circuits of Fig. 64 call for specified values of capacity ratio In 

practice, this can be obtained by padding out one or the other of the capacities by 
means of an adjustable trimming condenser to give the required ratio. Since the 
impedance level of the coupling network is determined by the largest shunting 
opacity, the maximum gain is obtained when the circuit is so arranged that the 
required capacity ratio can be achieved by padding out the smaller of the two con- 
flensers rather than by adding capacity in shunt with the larger. 

The performance of the four-terminal networks of Fig. 54 with the proportions 
indicated is given m Fig. 636. The essential properties are summarized in Table 2. 
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Companacn of Different Coupling Systems , — Examination of Fig. 63 and Table 2 
shows that the amplification obtainable with satisfactory constancy of amplification 
and for small delay error is greater for the four-terminal networks than the two-termi- 
nal systems. Also, the amplification obtainable with each type of coupling system 



(b) (c) 

Fia. 64. — Four-terminal coupling networks used in video-frequency amplifiers, together 
with recommended circuit proportions giving optimum performance. The numbers shown 
are the element impedances at the top frequency /i that is to be amplified (reactance of 
C'' at/i taken as unity). The capacities C' and C" include the tube capacities. 

more closely approaches the theoretical possibilities as the number of reactive elements 
in the coupling network increases. Four-terminal systems give decidedly more gain. 


Table 2. — Performance op Some Typical Vipbo- amplifier Circuits Having 
High-frequency C'oMPENSA'noN 


Circuit 

Relative voltage 
gain 

Variation in 
amplification up 
to top frequency /i 

Maximum delay 
time error up to 
top frequency /i 
me, m fis 

Two-terminal cases 

Fig. 51a 

Fig. 516 

Fig. 61c 

Pig. 51c/ 

Ideal 

1.0 

0.85 

1.20 

1.50 

2.00 

0.02 

0.035 

0.02 

0.035 

0 

0.023//1 

0.0077//1 

0.012/, 

O.OI2//1 

0 

Four-terminal cases 

„ _ . - • . . 

Fig. 64a* 

1.50 

0.02 

O.OI2//1 

Fig. 64btt 

2.25 

0.04 

0.055/7, 

Ideal 

3.00 

0 

0 


♦ For case m 2. 

t Figure 64e acts substantially the same as Fig. 546, but t>errnit8 the use of a larger capacity C\ 
t Amplification and time-delay characteristics calculated on assumption of perfect filter match to 
load. This assumption is almost perfectly realised up to the top frequency ft. 

The four-terminal networks are, however, more complicated than the two-terminal 
ones, are more difficult to adjust, and require more care in construction. Also, the 
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more coinplicated networks, particularly the more complicated four-terminid arrange* 
mentSy have a far sharper cutoff and a much more rapid deterioration of the phase 
characteristics around the top frequency. This is a disadvantage in most eases, and 
makes it necessary in practice to use a higher top frequency than would be reauired 


with the simple shunt-peaking circuit. 

Coupling Networks Considered as 
Fillers ,^ — ^The two-terminal coupling 
networks of Fig. 51 can be considered 
a.s special cases of general types of two- 
terminal coupling impedances based 
npon the properties of low-pass filters. 
These general two-terminal coupling 
networks are shown in Fig, 65. They 
consist of a filter that is matched on 
an image-impedance basis by an m- 
dcrived half section (m «= 0.6) to a load 
(lOTisisting of coupling resistance Re. 
'rhis terminating section is then built 
out by adding sections on an image- 
impedance basis so that the input of the 
filter is at the mid-shunt point of a Type^ 
II (see Table 2, Sec. 3) (sometimes 
called constant k) v section. The in- 
put is then shunted by an auxiliary 
condenser Cm of such size as to make 
the impedance across the input termi- 
nals more nearly constant with fre- 


Cons^anf ^ 
K 

secHon 




' /erminafing 
haff sec^hn 
fm»a6) 



'Cnl 

Hh 

fRgil 


1 — /- 

i J 

» 1 



Auxiliary condenser 
(a) First general form 
Consfani s 


" Terminafing 
half secHon 
(msQ6) 



Auxiliary condenser 

(b) Second general form 
Fig. 65. — General two-terminal coupling net- 


works based upon low-pass filters. The con- 
queiicy than is the mid-shunt impedance stant k sections are Typo II sections of Table 2, 
of a constant-A; section. If Xc is the 

reactance of the total capacity across the filter input (auxiliary capacity Cm plus first 
shunting capacity C„ of the filter) at the cutoff frequency of the filter, then, on the 
assumption that there is a perfect impedance match of Rc to the filter, one has 


Magnitude of J _ Rr. 

(&) 

Phase angle of impedance « = tan~^ — 



(60) 

( 61 ) 


where Rc load impedance with which filter is designed to operate. 

Xe reactance of total capacity (C» + Cm) across filter input terminals at the 
cutoff frequency /«. 
fe *= cutoff frequency of filter. 

The behavior for various values of Rc/2Xe is shown in J’ig. 66. For Xe » Re/2, the 
impedance that is developed (and hence the amplification obtained) is precisely con- 
Btant up to the cutoff frequency fe of the low-pass filter, and has a value 2Xf.* This is the 
highest constant impedance that can possibly he developed across a capacity Cm over this 


» See Wheeler, loe. dt. 

* The condition Xe Rt/2 is obtained when the auxiliary shunting capacity Cm equals the capacity 
C'n of the filter, since for a constant ft section. (l/2ir/«Cn) Re. Hence the total hunting capacity 
>‘<'quired across the input for uniform impedance is exactly the same as the full shunt capadty ol the 
constant ft or Type II section. 
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frequency range. The most linear phase characteristic is obtained when Xe 0.37Ai, 
which corresponds, however, to a moderate falling off in impedance as cutoff is 
approached. The best compromise is when is approximately 0.48/2e. 

The four-terminal networks of Fig. 54 arc special cases of a general four-terminal 
coupling system based on the properties of wave filters, and Illustrated in Fig. 57a. 
Here the impedance offered to the plate circuit of the amplifier tube is developed in 
the same way as in the case of the two-terminal coupling network, but now the 
impedance that can bo developed is greater because part of the shunting capacity 
provided by the tubes is displaced along the filter to supply the shunting capacity 



Fia. 66. — Effect of reactance Xr of the total capacity shunted across filter input at the 
cutoff frequency fe upon the performance of the general coupling network of Fig. 55. 

required at another shunting point. The increase in impedance level, and hence 
the increase in amplification, obtain}d)1e with the four-terminal arrangement depends 
upon the ratio of capacities C' and C'' associated with the input and output circuits 
of the coupling network. The impedance level is greatest when C' ■■ C", and is then 
exactly twice the impedance that can be developed in a two-terminal coupling system 
having the same total shunting capacity. The maximum possible gain obtained using 
a four-terminal network under such conditions is therefore exactly twice that obtain- 
able with a two-terminal network. With other capacity ratios the relative advantage 
of the four-terminal arrangement is given by Eq. (59). 

The separation of the grid and plate terminals existing in a four-terminal coupling 
system produces no effect except to introduce an extra phase shift. This is because 
the frequencies to be amplified are in the pass band of the filter and so are transmitted 
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(b) Four-terminal system of (a) with fermmals reversed 

Fi G. 67. — General forms of four>tcrminal coupling systems based upon filters. The constant 
k sections are Type 1£ sections of Table 2, Sec. 3. 




(c) Circuit of Fig. 51(d) 




C“ Cfn+Cn 

Cb) Circuit of Fig. 51Cc) 




Key for sections 

A * Terminating half sechbn 

B = Constant K half section 

C = Constant K (inverse network) section 


Fig. 68. — Circuits of Figs. 61 and 54 redrawn in the form of filter coupling networks. The 
dotted vertical lines show the division into sections (or half sections). The constant k sec- 
tions are Type II sections of Table 2, Sec. 3, 
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through the filter sections between plate and grid without attenuation, but only with 
phase shift. 

The circuits of Figs. 51 and 54 are special cases of the general two- and four- 
terminal coupling systems, as is apparent when the circuits are redrawn as in Fig. 
58. It will be noted in both the two- and four-terminal cases that the performance 
approaches more closely to the ideal as a terminating half section (m » 0 . 6 ) is used 
to match the filter to the coupling resistance, and as enough sections are added to 
provide full mid-shunt constant-A; capacities at the points on the filter with which the 
input and output terminals are associated. 

In four-terminal coupling systems it is theoretically possible to introduce phase- 
correcting sections between the input and output points, as illustrated schematically 



Fia. 59. — Diagram illustrating schematically the use of phase-correcting sections in a 
four-terminal coupling system. 

in Fig. 59. In this way it is possible to obtain absolutely constant time delay, as 
well as absolutely constant amplification, up to the cutoff frequency of the filter. It 
is also possible in four-terminal systems to provide an impedance-transforming 
section when C' 5 ^ C" as indicated in Fig. 60. In this way full use is made of the 
existing shunting capacities, arid maximum possible gain is obtained. Phase- 
correcting and impedance-transforming sections have not as yet had practical use, 
however. 

Practical Adjustment of lligh-freouency Coupling Networks , — To obtain the desired 
high-frequency performance, it is necessary that the coupling network be adjusted 
in a systematic way. Trial-and-error procedure does not yield satisfactory results 
because of the many variables involved. 



Fio. 60. — Diagram illustrating schematically the use of an impedance transforming-section 
in a four-terminal coupling system. 

In the design of practical television amplifiers the high-frequency coupling network 
13 calculated on the basis of shunting capacities C* and C" slightly larger than those 
supplied by the tubes and wiring. Small trimming condensers are then used to pad 
out the capacities to the required value. In this way, it is possible to take care of 
variations in the capacities of individual tubes. 

In four-terminal coupling systems, the network is built up by measuring the sepa- 
rate inductances, capacities, and resistance involved, and adjusting them separately 
to the calculated values, with the use of a bridge, Q meter, or other measuring device. 
In evaluating the capacities, the most accurate results will be obtained when the 
measurements are made after the coupling circuit has been mounted in final form so 
that the wiring capacities will be included. 
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In the case of two-terminal wiring systems one can obtain the proper circuit 
proportions either by separately measuring the individual circuit elements, as in the 
four-terminal case, or by using an experimental method to determine when the ele- 
ments have the correct value. The former method is preferable when the network is 
complicated; the latter, when it is simple. 

The experimental procedure for the shunt-peaking circuit consists in first connect- 
ing the input and output tubes in place and biasing the output tube so that it acts as 
a vacuum-tube voltmeter. The coupling resistance Rc is then short-circuited, and 
the inductance Li is adjusted by trial and error until the curve of amplification versus 
frequency has its peak at the frequency fo corresponding to the desired ratio /i//o. 
With Li shorted, Re is then adjusted until the amplification at the frequency Qo/o is 
0.707 times the amplification at a moderate frequency, where Qo is the desired circuit Q 
(see Fig. 52). The experimental adjustment of the circuit shown in Fig. 61c follows 
an analogous procedure. First Ca is disconnected, after which Li and Re are adjusted 
as in the shunt-peaking case to give Qo = 0.62, and fo = 1.36/i. The proper value 
for Cs is then obtained by short-circuiting Re and adjusting Co until the peak of 
amplification occurs at the frequency 0.95/i. 

After the proper circuit proportions have been installed according to calculations 
or experiment, it is desirable to check the final results by taking a curve of amplifica- 
tion as a function of frequency. If the resulting gain has the expected uniformity up 
to the top frequency /j to be amplified, it is then almost certain that the phase-shift 
characteristics will likewise be satisfactory. An alternative method of checking the 
high-frequency characteristics of an amplifier is to apply to the amplifier a steep wave 
front, such as is obtainable from a square-wave oscillator, and to observe the output 
wave that results. 

Reproduction of High-freouency Tramienis by Video AmplifierBA — The severe 
requirements that video amplifiers must meet at high frequencies arise from the need 
of accurately reproducing abrupt changes in amplitude of the applied voltage, such 
as is represented by the unit pulse in Fig. 61a. The analysis of amplifier behavior 
under the action of a unit pulse is quite involved, but the general character of the 
relations that exist between amplifier characteristics and the effects produced in 
amplifying a pulse arc indicated in Fig. 61. It will be noted that the amplifier causes 
the pulse to rise gradually instead of abruptly, and also that there is a tendency for 
the amplifier output to overshoot its final value. The chara(‘.ter of the behavior 
depends upon the constants of the amplifier, as indicated in Fig. 616, which applies 
to the shunt-peaking circuit. It wdl be noted that the best reproduction of the pulse 
is when Qo is in the range 0.7 to 0,6, which corresponds to gain and time delay charac- 
teristics that arc most nearly constant. 

The rate at which the amplifier output rises as the pulse is applied is inversely 
proportional to the top frequency that can be amplified without serious loss in gain. 
This means that the greater the band width the more abruptly will the output rise, 
and hence the mort> closely will the applied pulse be reproduced. 

The effect of applying a pulse to a multistage amplifier is shown in Fig. 61c. As 
the number of stagings increases, the rate of rise of output becomes more gradual, and 
the tendency to overshoot is more pronounced. 

The result of applying a pulse to an amplifier having an ideal filter type of coupling 
is shown in Fig. 61c for the case where there are constant amplification and delay 
time up to the filter cutoff and no amplification at higher frequencies. For compari- 
son, a dotted curve is shown for a shunt-peaking circuit having the top frequency 
e(iual to the cutoff frequency of the filter. The shunt-peaking circuit is superior to 
the filter circuit in spite of the fact that below its top frequency the shunt-peaking 

* Bedford and Fredendall* loe, etf. 
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arrangement does not have exactly constant amplification and constant time delay. 
This supmority is because the shunt>peaking circuit gives amplification at frequencies 
appreciably greater than the top frequency, whereas the ideal filter does not. This 
emphasises the fact that sharp cutoff, such as is obtained with filter coupling systems, 
18 not always desirable. 


3 


O. 

E 

< 


Time 

fa) Applied pulse 



Time X Q^fo 

(b)Ou+puT wave for one shunT* peaking sfaqe 



fc) Ou+pu’l’ wave from mulfis+age Amplifier 



fd) Ou+puf wave from ideal filfer coupling 
system compared with shunf- peaking 
circuit with same nominal fop frequency 

Fiq. 61. — Response obtained with various amplifying systems when an impulse is applied 

to the amplifier input. 


Combination of High-frequency Coupling Network with Low-frequency EquMeinO 
Circuits . — In practical video amplifiers the low-frequency equalizing circuits are 
placed on the low potential side of the high-frequency network, as shown in Fig. 6 . 
With this arrangement the presence of the high-frequency network has no effect upon 
the low-frequency equalization, because at very low frequencies the high-frequency 
network simply leduces to the coupling resistance Re. At the same time, the low- 
frequency equalizing circuits are by-passed to ground at high frequence by the shunt- 
ing capacity that is a part of this circuit, and so become inoperative at high frequepcies. 
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Inasmuch as large condensers frequently possess a certain amount of inductance, 
it is desirable to shunt the equalizing condenser in the plate circuit, and also the bias 
and screen by-pass condensers, with small mica condensers having a capacity of the 
order of 0.001 to 0.01 m/, to ensure low impedance to the higher video frequencies. 

17. Video-frequency Power Amplifiers. — Video-frequency power amplifiers differ 
from voltage amplifiers in that the objective is power developed in a load impedance 


rather than voltage developed across a 
capacity. The chief use of video-fre- 
quency power amplifiers is the produc- 
tion of energy to be transmitted over a 
cable or transmission line. Amplifiers 
for this purpose present special prob- 
lems, since the load impedance is small, 
and the wide-frequency band involved 
makes it impossible to use transformers 
for impedance matching. 

Circuit arrangements for video-fre- 
(piency power amplification are shown 
ill Fig. 63. Of these, cathode coupling 
is generally used for reasons discussed 
below. The d-c plate current of the 


Shuni -peaking 



frequencies 


frequencies 


Fio. 62. — Video-amplifier circuit showing 
combination of high-frequency and low- 
frequency equalisation. 


tube can, if necessary, be blocked from the load by a coupling condenser Cc and shunt- 
feed resistor R, as shown in Figs. 636 and 63d. This is to be avoided wherever pos- 
sible, however, since the shunt-feed resistance reduces the power output obtainable, 
and the blocking condenser must be of tremendous size if excessive phase shift is to be 
avoided at low frequencies. ^ 



Pla+e coupling 


Ti0 i i 

s: feed 

J resisforx 


± L. 


Rl 


fc) 


(d) 


CkJ 


Cathode coupling (cathode follower) 

Fig. 63. — Circuits for video-frequency power amplifiers. 

The maximum power that a Class A amplifier tube can develop in a load resistance 
ih, that is small compared with the plate resistance of the tube is 


Power that can be delivered } ^ Ip^Ri 
to load resistance ) 2 


( 62 ) 


' Values of the order of 1,000 af are required when the load is a cable. 
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where Ip is the d-c plate current. Equation (62) assumes that the plate current varies 
from zero to twice the d-c value during operation. If amplitude distortion is to be 
kept small, the power actually realizable with practical tubes is of the order of one- 
half to three-fourths that given by Eq. (62). 

Examination of Eq. (62) shows that if a large amount of energy is to be delivered 
to a fixed load impedance such as that represented by a cable or transmission line, 
it is necessary that the d-c plate current be large. When a single tube is not capable of 
delivering the desired power, tubes can be paralleled. The power output that is 
obtained will then be proportional to the sguare of the number of tubes, with the 
maximum number of tubes that can be employed limited by the fact that the top 
frequency to be amplified sets a limit to the capacity that can be allowed in shunt 
with the load. 

Caihode-coupled Power Amplifier .^ — ^The caihodo-coupled (also called cathode- 
follower) circuit of Fig. 63c is generally preferred for power amplification at video 
frequencies. Compared with arrangements that place the load impedance in the 
plate circuit, the cathode-coupled amplifier has the advantages of (1) permitting one 
of the load terminals to be grounded; (2) better amplitude and phase characteristics 
at high frequencies as a result of negative feedback action; (3) higher input impedance 
as a result of negative feedback; (4) less amplitude distortion as a result of negative 
feedback; (5) a source impedance presented by the tube to the load that is small 
enough so that it can be readily matched to a transmission line. 

The voltage developed across the load in the cathode-coupled stage of Fig. 63c 
is related to the applied voltage by the equation 

Et =* gmZcqE, (63) 

where El voltage developed across the load. 

E, ■» voltage applied to the amplifier input. 
gm “ transconductance of tube. 

Zqq * equivalent load impedance formed by the actual load impedance in 
parallel with a resistance Rp/(1 -h /x), where Rp is the plate resistance 
and fi, the amplification factor, respectively, of the tube. 

Examination of Fig. 63c shows that the voltage El developed across the load opposes 
the applied signal E. as far as potential between the grid and cathode is concerned, 
BO that the circuit exhibits negative feedback characteristic. If the equivalent 
impedance and also the transconductance gm are not too low, the voltage El 
developed across the load will be almost but not quite equal to the applied signal 
voltage E». Under no conditions can the voltage developed across the load exceed 
the applied signal. 

Equation (63) can also be rewritten as 


El 


M rp Rh 


(63a) 


The notation is the same as before. Examination of Eq. (63a) shows that as far as 
the load impedance is concerned, the presence of negative feedback cause the tube 
to act as though it had an amplification factor m/(m + I) ^ plate resistance* of 
Rp/0- + m )» 

The low equivalent tube impedance that is presented to the load in a cathode- 
coupled circuit is of considerable practical importance. Firetf it has the effect of 
improving the response characteristics at high frequencies. Second^ it makes possible 

^ This discussion follows Albert Preisman, Some Notes on Video Amplifier Design. R.C,A. Ret., Vol. 
2. P. 421. April, 1938. 

^ This reduction of equivalent plate resistance by the action of negative feedback is the same heie 
as discussed in Par. 11. 
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an impedance match between the tube and the load presented by a cable or other 
transmission line. Such matching eliminates reflections at the sending end of the 
cable, and so reduces echoes. When a match between a tube and transmission line 
is required, a triode tube is selected such that with normal operation the equivalent 
tube impedance Rp/{1 + n) will approximate the characteristic impedance of the 
transmission line. A final adjustment is then made by adding resistance in shunt 
with the input of the line if the tube resistance is too high or placing a resistance in 
series if the tube resistance is too low, as shown in Fig. 64. 

The negative feedback action in the cathode-coupled stage causes the voltage 
in Fig. 63c that exists between control grid and cathode to be considerably less than 
the signal As a result, any impedance Zgk from cathode to control grid appears 



(a) Impedance matching when (b) Impedance matching when 
equivalent tube resistance is equivalent tube resistance is 
too high too low 

Fio. 64. — Methods of obtaining exact impedance match between a transmission line and a 

cathode-follower stage. 


to the applied voltage to have a value greater than the actual impedance in accord- 
ance with the relation 


Equivalent grid-cathode actual grid-cathode impedance 
impedance 1 — (El/E,) 


(64) 


Equation (64) has three important consequences. First, if the grid-leak resistance 
of the driver stage is connected from grid to cathode, a low resistance that may be 
needed to carry gas currents will still appear to be a high resistance to the applied 
signal. Second, the effective capacitive loading on the driver stage is reduced accord- 
ing to the relation 

Equivalent input (actual input! ^ \ 

capacity } capacity J ^ V RJ ^ ^ 

Third, placing tubes in parallel to increase the output power of a cathode-coupled 
stage does not make the impedance that is offered to an applied voltage Em vary 
inversely as the number of tubes in parallel because with usual circuit proportions 
(1 — ElIEm) is at least roughly inversely proportional to the number of tubes.^ 
High-frequency Characteristics of Video-frequency Power Amplifiers , — The amplifi- 
cation and phase shift of video-frequency power amplifiers at high frequencies can be 
calculated from the equivalent circuit of Fig. 65. Here the tube is considered as 
supplying a constant current pmEt to an equivalent impedance formed by the parallel 
combination of the actual load impedance Zt, the effective internal resistance of the 
tube, and the shunting capacity C. The internal resistance of the tube is taken 
as the plate resistance for all cases except cathode coupling,* where it is Rp/{1 -f m)* 

> impeaances beeween control grid and other electrodes, such as screen grid or plate, are not reduoed 
hv the negative feedback action, unless the return circuit for these electrodes is to the cathode instead 
of to ground. 

With cathode coupling, the effective transoonductance is, however, taken as the actual tranaoon- 
iluctanoe. 
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The shutiting capacity wUl depend upon the method of coupling. With coupling it\ 
the plate circuit (Fig. 63a) it consists of the output capacity of the tube. With 
cathode coupling it consists of the capacity between cathode and ground, plus the 
cathode-heater capacity when the heater is grounded, or the capacity between the 
primary and secondary of the filament transformer if the heater is connected to 
the cathode or if a filament tube is used. 

When the actual load impedance is a resistance independent of frequency, as is 
normally the case, the amplification and the time-delay characteristics will depend 

upon the ratio X/JK, where X is the reactance of 
the shunting condenser and R is the equivalent 
load resistance formed by the actual load resist- 
ance in parallel with the effective internal resist- 
ance of the tube. The amplification and 
time-delay characteristics that result are shown 
in Fig. 66. For the same perfection in behavior 
as normally required with video-frequency volt- 
age amplification, the top frequency should not 
exceed one-half of the frequency /o at which the 
reactance of the shunting condenser equals the 
equivalent resistance R. It is to be noted that 
cathode coupling employing a triode tube will give a better high-frequency charac- 
teristic than cathode coupling with a pentode tube or any form of plate coupling, 
because of the lower effective plate resistance in the equivalent circuit of Fig. 63r. 

Video-frequency Amplifiers for Developing Large VollayeB ,^ — Amplifiers in which 
the objective is to develop the maximum possible output voltage without excessivo 
distortion, irrespective of the applied signal required, are special forms of power 
amplifiers of practical importance. Such amplifiers are employed to operate cathodc- 
ray tubes in television receivers, and also for grid modulation of television transmitters. 


“Slm^s 


Bquivoifeni 
fnftrnal: ^ 
restsiance 
of fube 




Fia. 66. — Equivalent plate cir- 
cuit of a video-frequency ijower 
amplifier. 



Fio. 66. — ^Amplitude and time-delay characteristics of a video-frequency power amplifier. 


The coupling arrangements used to develop large output voltages depend upon the 
character of the impedance to which this voltage is applied. When this impedance 
is a capacity, as in the case of a cathode-ray tube, one can employ one of the usual 
two- or four-terminal networks, such as are used in voltage amplification, with the 
capacity of the load taking the place of the input capacity of the next stage in the 
corresponding voltage amplifier case. On the other hand, when the load across which 

i Further diaoueeion is given by D* E. Foster and J. A. Rankin, Video Output Ssrstems* R.C.A< 
Rev.. Vol. 5, p. 409, April, 1941. 
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1 he large voltage is to be developed consists of a resistance, or a resistance shunted 
bv a capacity, then one is restricted to the circuits of Figs. 54a and 6. 

The maximum output voltage that can be developed by an amplifier tube is 

Peak a-c output voltage JpRh (65) 

here /ji ** d-c plate current of amplifier. 

Rl ^ load resistance used in coupling network. 

\\’lien the output capacity of the tube is the biggest capacity involved in the coupling 
lu'twork, paralleling tubes to increase the current Ip in Eq. (65) will make it necessary 
bj use a proportionately lower load resistance and so will not increase the output 
A oltage obtainable. The only way in which more voltage can be realized under such 
restrictiqns is to change the type of tube to one having more favorable characteristics. 
On the other hand, as long as the capacity associated with the load determines the 
design of the coupling network, then paralleling tubes will enable increased output 
\.')ltagcs to be obtained. 

18. Tubes for Video Amplification. — The merit of a tube as a video amplifier 
d(‘p<?nds upon the particular application involved. In the case of video-frequency 
voltage amplifiers using two-terminal networks, the amount of amplification obtain- 
able over a given band width is proportional to the figure of merit: 

Figure of merit for 
voltage amplification 
with two-terminal 
coupling networks 

where Cq is the input capacity of the tube (sum of grid-cathode and grid-screen capaci- 
ties) and Cp is the output capacity (sum of plate-screen and plate-ground capacities). 
With four-terminal networks, Eq. (66a) becomes 

Figure of merit for 
voltage amplification 
with four-terminal 
coupling networks 

■where C is either the input or the output capacity of the tube, whichever is the larger. 
Finally, in the ideal case of a four-terminal coupling network maintaining the same 
impedance level at the input and output terminals, the merit is 

Figure of merit for 
voltage amplification 
in ideal ciise 

Examination of these relations shows that, irrespective of the exact conditions, 
what is desired is a large transconductance in proportion to electrode capacities. In 
order to achieve this, it is necessary to make the intcrelectrode spacings of the tube 
very small. ^ It is of no avail to increase the area of the electrode structures, since 
doing so increases the capacities in proportion to the gain in transconductance, 
f'oriiniercial tubes with closely spaced electrodes (such as the 1852) are capable of 
Kiving several times as much voltage amplification as the corresponding tubes ordi- 
n.irily used in resistance-coupled amplification. 

The figure of merit of an amplifier tube intended to develop as large an output 
Voltage as possible is 

’ See A. P. KauBtnaiin, Now Televieion Amplifier Receiving Tubes, R.C.A. Yol. 8, p. 271, 
January, 1939. 
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Figure of merit 
for large output 
voltage 


k 


(67) 


When tubes having the same figure of merit according to Eq. (67) differ in input 
capacity, then the one with the lower input capacity is to be preferred. In particular, 
triode tubes, because of their high effective input capacity, are always to be avoided, 
even though their figure of merit may be quite satisfactory. Tube characteristics 
favoring high merit in Eq. (67) are a large cathode, large electrode areas, and rela- 
tively large spacing. These are the characteristics of power tubes, leading to the 
conclusion that pentode and beam power tubes are best for developing large voltages. 

Figures of merit of various representative tubes for voltage-amplifier service and 
for developing large output voltages are given in Table 3. 


Table 3. — Characteristics of Typical Television Tubes 




Trans- 



Figures of merit for 

Tube 

type 

Rated 
d-c plate 
current, 

conduct- 
ance at 
rated 
plate 
current, 
n mhos 

Input 
capac- 
ity, MMf 

Output 
capac- 
ity, MMf 

Voltage gain 

Large 


ma 

Two 

terminal 

Four 

terminal 

output 

voltage 

Receiver 








pentodes: 








6D6 

8.2 

1,600 

6 

6 

125 

250 

1.4 

954 

2.0 

1,400 

3 

3 

230 

465 

0.7 

1851 

10.0 

9,000 

15 

5 

450 

600 

2.0 

1853 

12.5 

5,000 

10 

5 

330 

500 

2.5 

Transmitter 

pentodes: 







802 

20.0 

2,250 

12 

8.5 

110 

190 

2.3 

803 

62.5 1 

4,000 

17.6 

29 

85 

140 

2.2 

837 

24.0 

3,400, 

16 

10 

130 

210 

2.4 

Beam power 
tubes: 





1 


6L6 

72.0 

6,000 

13 

11 

250 

460 

6.6 

807 

72.0 

6,000 

11 

7 

330 

550 

10.3 


TUNED AMPLIFIERS 

19. Tuned Voltage Amplifiers. — A tuned voltage amplifier is a Class A voltage 
amplifier in which the load impedance is supplied by a resonant circuit. Circuits of 
typically tuned amplifiers are shown in Fig. 67. Such amplifiers are used to amplify 
signal frequency voltages in radio receivers, in which case they are referred to as 
tuned radio-frequency amplifiers, and also to amplify intermediate-frequency voltages 
in superheterodyne receivers. 

The important characteristics of a tuned voltage amplifier are the amplification 
at resonance, the variation of amplification with frequency in the immediate vicinity 
of resonance, and the way in which the amplification obtainable changes (‘•s the 
resonant frequency of the tuned circuits is varied. 

Characteristics of Simple Tuned Amplifiers . — Tuned amplifiers using only a single 
resonant circuit to provide the load impedance, as in Figs. 67a and 67b, have a curve 
of amplification as a function of frequency that approximates the shape of an ordinary 
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resonance curve having a Q somewhat lower than the actual Q oi the resonant circuit 
(see Fig. 69). It is accordingly possible to describe the amplification characteribiuc 
of such an amplifier in terms of the amplification at resonance and the effective Q jf 
the amplification curve. This leads to the following formulas: 



coupling coupling 

Fia. 67. — Typical tuned-amplifier circuits. 


For direct-coupled circuit of Fig. 67o: 


Amplification at } ^ 

resonance ) “ 

^ Rp 

Effective Q of } 

a mplification curve ) 1 

Actual Q of tuned J ~ j 4 - 4 . 

circuit J Rp Roi 


( 68 ) 

(69) 


For transformer-coupled circuit of Fig. 676: 

Amplification ) _ 
at resunam^e ) ~ ^ 

Effective (J of ) 

a mplification curve ) 

Actual Q of tuned J 
circuit I 

111 these equations, Qm is the transconductance and Rp the plate resistance of the 
amplifier tube; Q is the actual Q of the resonant circuit; and the remaining notation 
is as illustrated in the figures. 

In the case of pentode tubes, the plate resistance Rp is very much greater than the 
parallel impedance or coupled impedance of the resonant circuit. Also, in practical 
amplifiers, the grid-leak resistance Rgi is likewise much larger than the resonant 
circuit impedance. Accordingly, with pentode tubes the effective Q of the amplifica- 
tion curve can be taken as approximating the actual Q of the resonant circuit, while 
the amplification at resonance is given by the following relations: 

For direct-coupled circuit of Fig. 67a: 


wMQ 

Rp 


(70) 


1 + 


{u>M)^/R, 

Rp 


(71) 


Approximate amplification 
at resonance 


gmOiLQ 


For transformer-coupled circuit of Fig. 676: 

Approximate amplification 1 
at resonance S 


gmi^MQ 


(72) 


(78) 
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With triode tubes, the effective Q of the amplification curve depends greatly upon 
the coupling between the resonant circuit and the plate circuit of the tube. Also 
there is an optimum coupling that gives maximum gain. Because of this nec<^ity 
of impedance matching, the transformer-coupled circuit of h^g. 676 is normally used 
with triodes. The amplification, as given by Eq. (70), is maximum when the resist- 
ance (o)M)*/R» coupled into the plate circuit of the tube by the tuned circuit equals 
the plate resistance of the tube. The effective Q under these conditions is onc-haif 
of the actual Q of the resonant (jircuit. With greater coupling the effective Q is 
reduced and the amplification becomes less, whereas with smaller coupling, the 
amplification drops, and the effective Q increases, as shown in Fig. 68. 



Fia. 68. — Effect of matching between load impedance and plate resistance upon the relative 
amplification and effective Q of a tuned amplifier. 

Band-pMS Amplifiers, — Band-pass coupling gives a band-pass type of amplifica- 
tion characteristic as shown in Fig. 69. The shape of the curve obtained, however, 
differs from the band-pass characteristic of the actual coupled circuits, corresponding 
instead to the band-pass characteristic obtained with a primary circuit having an 
effective Q lower than the actual Q of this circuit according to the relation^ 

Effective Q of Actual Q of primary .x 

primary. circuit - ” ^ 

^ Rikp 

where the notation is as in Fig. 67c, with the addition that Ri is the series resistance 
of the primary tuned circuit. With pentode tubes, the effective Q closely approxi- 
mates the actual Q, If Eq. (74) is taken into account, the shape of the amplification 
characteristic obtained with band-pass coupling can be readily determined with the 
aid of the principles given in Par. 9, Sec. 3. It was there shown that when the 
primary and secondary circuit Q*8 were approximately the same, then the width of 
> For derivatioii. see F. E. Terman, ** Radio Engineering/' 2d ed., p. 216, MoQraw-HiU, New York, 
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tiic response band was determined by the coefficient of coupling k according to tha 
^approximate relation 


Width of response band 
Mean frequency 


1.2ib 


(76o) 


Substantially constant response is then obtained over the band when the primary 
jind secondary Q's, Qi and 02 , respectively, are so related that 

^ (766) 


When the primary and secondary (Q’s are considerably different, as, for example, 




Fia. 69. — Curves showing amplification and phase-shift characteristic as a function 
of frequency with tuned amplifiers having a single tuned circuit and having a band-pass 
characteristic. 


when practically all the losses of the system are in one of the resonant circuits, then 
the proper coefficient of coupling is given by the equation 

Desired coefficient of coupling = k \/l 0.33a> (75c) 


where k « coefficient of coupling that would be required if the primary and secondary 
had equal Q% as given by Eq. (75o). 

Qi Qi 
Qi + Q2 

When the two circuits are resonant at the same frequency, the amplification at 
resonance is 


Amplification at 


i 


resonant frequency ) ' 


\ y/TjJj2 


( 76 ) 


fc* + 


QiQt 


where » transconductance of tube. 

k » coefficient of coupling between primary and secondary inductances. 
» 2ir times resonant frequency. 

Qi * effective Q of primary circuit as obtained from Eq. (74). 
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Qs ■■ Q of secondary circuit. 

Z/i|Ls » primary and secondary inductances, respectively. 

The amplification is maximum when the coefficient of coupling has the critic^ value, 
i.e., when k « WQiOi* a*od for this condition becomes 


Maximum possible 
amplification 
at resonance 


a>o y/QiQt 

2 


(77) 


Band-pass behavior can also be obtained by combining a double-humped curve 
of one stage having an overcoupled pair of resonant circuits, with a peaked curve of 
another stage having a single tuned circuit. Such systems are discussed in connection 
with Fig. 37, Sec. 3. Band-pass action can also be obtained by tuning primary and 
secondary circuits to slightly different frequencies, or by similarly detuning alternate 
stages of a multistage amplifier. These last arrangements are very seldom used, 
however, because of the difficulty of adjusting the circuits properly under field 



500 700 900 liOO 1300 1500 

Resonant Frequency of Secondary In ICC 


Fio. 70. — ariation of equivalent mutual inductance with frequency in a typical complex 

coupling system. 

conditions, together with the fact that the gain with detuning is less than when 
the same pass band is obtained with primary and secondary resonant at the same 
frequency. 

Variatum of Amplification with Resonant Frequency — Use of Complex Coupling . — 
With direct and transformer coupling, the amplification tends to be proportional to 
resonant frequency when the circuit Q is approximately constant. In the case of 
tuned radio-frequency amplifiers that must be adjustable to amplify signals over a 
considerable frequency range, this results in greater amplification (with a consequent 
increased tendency toward regeneration) at the higher frequencies. This undesirable 
tendency can be controlled by the use of complex coupling systems such as discussed 
in Par. 8, Sec. 3, in which the equivalent mutual inductance varies with frequency. 
An example of such a circuit is shown in Fig. 70, and other possible coupling networks 
are given in Figs. 28 to 34 in Sec. 3. By proper proportioning of these circuits it is 
possible to control the variation of equivalent mutual inductance with frequency so 
that the amplification will be the same at two or more widely different frequencies. 

Tuned amplifiers involving complex coupled systems can be reduced to an equiva- 
lent transformer coupled case by the expedient of reducing these circuits to an equiva- 
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lent inductively coupled circuit, as discussed in connection with Fig. 85, Sec. 3 , and 
then calculating the behavior of the resulting equivalent circuit by the formul^ for 
transformer coupling. 

Regeneration in MvUieUige Tuned Amplifiers . — Multistage tuned amplifiers must 
be carefully arranged to avoid regeneration. Coils in the tuned circuits of different 
stages must be either shielded, or spaced a considerable distance apart with suitable 
orientation. Tuning condensers must likewise be either shielded or otherwise 
arranged to minimize coupling between stages. With triode tubes the grid-plate 
capacity must be neutralized (see Par. 25). High potential leads associated with 
stages of widely different power levels must be carefully located, and in some cases 
shielded. By-pass condensers are required to prevent currents from the different 
stages from flowing through impedances that are common to several stages. Grounds 
iiinst be arranged so that the chassis does not serve as a common return for circuits 
of different power levels and so become a source of coupling between stages. 

The essential factors involved in locating grounds are illustrated in Fig. 71. If 
the coils of resonant circuits are returned to ground, as shown by hi and 64, instead 



a - Correct method of connection 
b- Incorrect method of connection 

Fig. 71. — Correct and incorrect methods of locating ground connections in a multistage 

tuned amplifier. 

of directly to the condensers, as by ai and 04, then the chassis will carry tuned circuit 
currents from hi to ci and lu to C 4 . The paths of these currents through the chassis 
will inevitably overlap to some extent, resulting in energy transfer between stages 
that will cause regeneration. A similar situation exists for the point at which the 
hy-pass condenser returns to ground, the proper arrangements in Fig. 71 being ai 
and ai and the improper ones, 61 and ht. 

The principal effect of regeneration in multistage tuned amplifiers is ordinarily 
an increase in the effective Q of one or more of the individual tuned circuits together 
with a slight change in the capacity required to tune these circuits to a given fre- 
quency. The increase in effective Q produces an increase in the amplification and in 
the selectivity. 

Wlien tuned radio-frequency amplifiers were first used, regeneration was fre- 
(luently introduced intentionally in order to increase the amplification and selectivity. 
The development of improved amplifiers has caused this to be considered poor 
practice, because the regeneration varies with the resonant frequency, the volume 
setting, etc., is critical with respect to tube voltages, and causes oscillations when 
excessive. 1 

When regeneration is carried as far as possible without the production of oscilla- 
tions, the amplification obtained is greater for weak than for strong signals. This is 

* The uee of negative feedback makes it poasible to stabilise the regeneration, and thereby obtain 
MKlectivity corresponding to a much higher Q than that of a resonant circuit without the necessity of 
<Titical adjustments. See F. £. Terman, R. R. Buss, W. R. Hewlett, and F. C. Cahill, Some Applica- 
tions of Negative Feedback with Particular Reference to Laboratory Equipment. Proc. I.R.B.. Vol. 27, 
p. 649, October, 1939; Shepard Roberts, Stabilized Regenerative Amplifier. Rev. Set. Jnetrumenle, Vol 
•s p. 420, Ilecember, 1938. 
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because the third-order curvature of the tube characteristic causes the effective plate 
resistance of the tube to be slightly greater for large signals than for small signals, 
thus reducing the regeneration for large signals. Analysis shows that when the 
regeneration is as great as possible without oscillation in the absence of a signal, the 
amplification is inversely proportional to the two-thirds power of the signal voltage 
and directly proportional to the response obtained when no regeneration is present.^ 




Modulating frequency 

/Modulation frequency fi at which single resonA 
Vant circuit response is at 70.7 per cent point / 

Fig. 71a. — ^Phase-shift and envelope-delay character! Htitjs of typical tuned amplifiers. 

Tubes , — Tuned voltage amplifiers practically always employ pentodes. Such 
tubes have negligible direct grid-plate capacity and so do not need be neutralized as 
do triodes. Also, they give more gain per stage and result in an effective Q of the 
amplification curve that more closely approaches tlie actual Q of the resonant circuii-. 

Volume Control . — Volume control of tuned amplifiers is normally obtained by 
using variable-mu tubes^ and varying the bias or the screen voltage. This varies the 
transconductance and hence the gain, without appreciably affecting the resonant 
frequency of the circuits.* Variable-mu tubf^s arc preferred to those having sharp 

^ Balth. van dor Pol, The Effect of Hegeneration on the Received Signal Strength, Proc. I 
Vol. 17, p. 339, February, 1929. 

* The effect on tuning is disouesed on p. 473. 
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cutoff, because they give a less critical control, and introduce less cross-modulation 
\\ith low volume settings. 

Phase and Delay Characteristics of Tuned Amplifiers , — Tuned amplifiers introduce 
phase shift that varies with frequency, and so give rise to time-delay cfiects in the 
s.inic manner as audio- and video-frequency amplifiers. The characteristic of impor- 
l.iTice in the case of tuned amplifiers is the variation in phase of the envelope of the 
v\ ave with modulation frequency, since this introduces a time delay in the envelope 
that appears as time delay in the output after demodulation. The envelope delay 
for a modulated wave is 


Envelope delay in 1 ^ 
seconds ) cum 


(78) 


wluTc - amount side bands are shifted in phase with respect to the carrier 
frequency. 

taml^TT « modulation frequency. 

In this equation it is assumed that the 
upper and lower side bands suffer equal 
phase shifts of opposite polarity, i.c., that 
the amplifier is adjusted so that its mid-fre- 
(picncy coincides with the carrier frequency. 

The envelope delay will be constant 
only to the extent that the phase shift of 
1 lie tuned amplifier is a linear function of 
frequency over the range of side-band fre- 
cpieiicies involved. The phase-shift char- 
acteristics of typical tuned amplifiers are 
sliown in Fig. 71a, together with the cor- 
responding delay characteristics on the 
assumption of a modulated wave with the 
carrier centered at the middle of the pass 
hand. 

20. Wide-hand Tuned Amplifiers for 

Television Signals. — ^Tuned amplifiers for 
television signals differ from ordinary radio-frequency and intermediate-frequency 
Minplifiers in that the carrier frequency is much higher and that the band width is a 
larger percentage of the carrier frequency. The requirements as to uniformity of 
airiplification and linearity of phase shift within the pass band are also more severe. 
Intermediate-frequency amplifiers for video signals must likewise provide effective 
discrimination against the adjacent sound channels. 

Tuned Radio-freauency Amplification of Television Signals , — The usual tuned 
radio-frequency wide-band amplifier consists of either a single resonant circuit or a 
hand-pass arrangement as shown in Fig. 72, with most of the tuning capacity supplied 
l)y the tubes, and with resistance loading provided to give the wide band required. 
Although band-pass circuits are harder to tune to an incoming signal because two 
circuits must bo adjusted, they are better than the single circuit from the point of 
vi(;w of gain, selectivity, uniformity of amplification in the pass band, phase charac- 
icristics, etc. Still more complicated coupling arrangements will give further 
ufiprovcment in performance, but are never used because of the added problems 
involved in tuning. 

The behavior of tuned amplifiers employing the coupling methods shown in Fig. 72 
discussed in Par. 19. In applying these results, the effect of a resistance R shunted 




Fio. 72. — Typical circuits for tuned 
radio-frequency amplification of television 
signals. 
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acroBB a tuned circuit is to make the effective Q of the circuit have the value 
Effective Q of ^ ^ 

resonant circuit *** . , Qi 


where Qt is the actual Q of the resonant circuit without the resistance loading and 
Qi - Jf2/«L. 

Ifiierrnediate^frequency Amplifiers .^ — The converter of a television receiver ordi- 
narily changes the incoming carrier to an intermediate frequency of the order of 
12 me. The band width that must be handled at this carrier frequency approximates 

4.5 me and so is an unusually large percent- 
age of the carrier frequency. The inter- 
mediate-frequency amplifiers for television 
signals must also provide special means for 
eliminating the sound associated with the 
picture signal being handled and the sound 
of the adjacent television channel. It is 
also to be noted that inasmuch as ordinary 
television signab are of the single side-band 
type wherein one side band is largely sup- 
pressed, the carrier frequency is at the 
edge of the transmission band rather than 
in the middle. 

A great variety of circuit arrangements 
can be employed to give uniform amplifi- 
. ) cation over the required intermediate-fre- 

Tertiary winding quency band, and at the same time provide 

(b) Band- pass wi+h tuned tertiary reasonable selectivity. Examples in prac- 
tical use are shown in Fig. 73, and involve 
at least two resonant circuits in each of 
which the tuning capacity is supplied largely 
either by the input or output capacity of 
an associated tube. 

The circuit of Fig. 73a is the same as 
that of Fig. 726 and needs no further discus- 
fc) Filter band- pass circuit sion. The addition of tuned tertiaiy Z/sC* 

Fiq. 73. — Examples of coupling not- containing the circuit damping and coupled 
works used in intermediate-frequency to the secondary, as shown in Fig. 73c, gives 
ampUfiers for televiBion signals. response within the 

pass band, and better selectivity than Fig. 73a. In this three-circuit system mutual 
inductance M\ largely dictates the band width, and and R determine the flatness 
of response. The coupling systqpi of Fig. 73c is a band-pass analogue of the circuits 
of Fig. 58, and is one of a class of band-pass circuits that can be built up on filter 
theory. Such band-pass filters, although having excellent characteristics, are too 
expensive and complicated to be generally used in television receivers. 

In addition to the circuits of Fig. 73, band-pass coupling can also be obtained by 
suitably detuning successive stages or by combining a double-humped resonance 
curve of one stage with a peaked curve of the following stage, as in Fig. 37, Sec. 3. 

In practical intermediate-frequency amplifiers, it is necessary to provide special 
trap circuits for suppressing the accompanying sound that is present at the low- 

1 Further disouBUon. together with designs (including all drouit constants) for intermediate 
frequency amplifiers with 4 and 2.3-mc band widths, is given by Garrard Mountjoy, Simplified Televi- 
sion I-F Systems, R.C.A, Asp., Vol. 4, p. 299. January, 1940. 





(a) Simple band -pass 
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frequency edge of the pass band, and the soimd of the adjacent television channel 
that is present at the other edge of the pass-band. In the case of a 12.75 me inter- 
mediate-frequency carrier, these sound carriers have frequencies of 8.25 me and 14.25 
me, respectively. Typical methods of providing such attenuation are illustrated 
in ng. 74. At a suppression is accomplished with the aid of a low resistance resonant 
circuit LC tuned to the undesired frequency and coupled as shown, so that a large 
resistance will be introduced into 

the interstage network at the fre- — . ^^Tunedfmp 

quency to be suppressed. Circuit 6 S 

employs a resonant trap in the grid 
lead of the amplifier tube, and cir- 
cuit c makes use of a coupling net- 
work that is in series resonance at 
the undesired frequency and so gives 
no coupling for this frequency, fg,) Tungj parasitic trap 
The arrangement of Fig. 74d em- ^ Junea 

ploys a resonant trap LC in the rKn 

cathode circuit that reduces the | 

amplification at the undesired fre- X s ^ 

quency as a result of the large neg- T ^ " * > 

ativc feedback at the resonant J 

frequency of LC, X- .. .1 4 -J 

In practical intermediate-fre- (y Tuned grid trap 
quency systems, it is customary to 

provide about two traps for the j- 

accompanying sound, and one or 

two traps for the interfering sound 

of the adjacent channel. These can .. La | 

be distributed among the various C*v ^ I 

intermediate-frequency coupling net- i.— J - ..I. 

works and tubes as is convenient. (c) Tuned coupling network '^Tuned coupling 
Envelope Delay, — Envelope delay network 

is of particular importance in tuned t ■■ 

amplifiers handling television sig- i ^ k I i. I 

nals, because any variation in the T 1 | ^ ^ ^ 

envelope delay with modulating fre- X T 9 ^ 

quency adds to the total delay error ^ " [* I 

of the system. The relation be- — ^ * 

tween the envelope delay and phase ^^Funed caihode impedance 

shift in the case of a modulated wave , _ , i. j 

IS given by Eq. (78). This equation ......... 

also pves the envelope delay for a ^ Z 

si^al with suppressed side-band vision picture channel. 

(single side-band television signal), 

provided that the phase shift is defined as the phase shift of the side-band frequency 


(c) Tuned coupling network 


^ Tuned coupling 
network 


^^Tuned caihode impedance 

(d) Tuned cathode impedance 

Fig. 74. — Trap circuits for discriminating 
against the sound signals on the edge of a tele- 
vision picture channel. 


in question relative to the carrier. 

In the case of either ordinary modulated waves or waves with one side band 
suppressed, the envelope-delay error produced by a single tuned circuit or a band-pass 
coupling network is much greater than for a stage of properly compensated video- 
frequency amplification, unless the band width of the tuned amplifier is appreciably 
greater than is necessary to accommodate the highest side-band frequency (see Fig. 
71a). In transmitters the envelope-delay error can be kept small by using an extia 
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wide pass band, although this reduces the power-handling capacity of the tuned 
amplifier. There is also the possibility in transmitters of compensating for enors 
introduced by the tuned circuits by suitably proportioning the video-frequency stages. 
With receivers, the problem of minimizing the delay error in the tuned circuits is mor(' 
difficult, particularly in the intermediate-frequency amplifier, because of the necessity 
of obtaining high discrimination against the sound channels on either side of the 
picture band. Fortunately, only several stages of tuned amplification are required in 
the intermediate-frequency system of a receiver. By designing the remainder of tho 
television system with the smallest possible delay error, a moderate phase distortion 
can be tolerated in tho intermediate-frequency amplifier without seriously detracting 
from the reproduced picture. 

21. Class C Amplifiers. — A Class C amplifier is an amplifier so operated that tho 
plate current flows in the form of pulses lasting for less than half a cycle. Such 



^Neufra/iz/ng condenses 


fa) Direct coupling with fixed bias^ 
capocitively coupled load, and 
Rice neutralization 



(b) Shunt -feed coupling, grid- leak 
bias,direct coupledioad , and 
Hazeltine (Neutrodyne) neu- 
tralization 


iNeufralizing condenser 
— 

I To 

I load 





Neutralizing condenser 



^Neu-hrallzing condenser 


(c) Neutralized push-pull amp- 
lifier with grid -leak bias and 
inductively coupled load 


(d) Shunt- feed coupling, combined grid- 
leak and fixed bias, direct- coupled 
load.and Hazeltine (Neutrodyne) 
neufralization 


Fig. 76. — Typical circuit arrangements for Class C amplifiers. 

amplifiers employ a load impedance consisting of a tuned circuit, and are characterized 
by rdatively high plate efficiency. They are used primarily for the production of 
large quantities of power at a single frequency, as is necessary, for example, in radio 
transmitters. 

Typical Class C amplifier circuits are shown in Fig. 75. These differ from each 
other in such respects as method of coupling the load to the tuned circuit, method of 
neutralization, and the way in which the grid bias is obtained. 

VoUagCf Curr^j and Power Relations in Class C Amplifiers Employing Triode 
Tubes , — The fundamental voltage and curient relations existing in a properly adjusted 
Class C amplifier are shWn in Fig. 76. The voltage acting on the grid electrode of 
the tube consists of a bias voltage Ee greater than the cutoff value, upon which is 
superimposed an alternating signal voltage Et that is normally of sufficient amplitude 
to drive the grid positive at the peak of each cycle by an amount JE'nwa, as indicated. 
The voltage acting on the plate electrode of the tube is the d-c plate supply voltage 
Eb minus the voltage drop El in the tuned load circuit. This drop is sinusoidal 
because of the resonant character of the load circuit, and with proper adjustment 
has a peak amplitude almost but not quite equal to the plate-supply voltage. Tho 
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minimum InBtaxitaneous plate potential JB'min reached during the cycle is hence 
hut not zero. The phase relations are such that the minimum instantaneous plate 
potential Eraiti occurs at the same part of the cycle as the maximum grid potential 


The plate and grid currents that flow in 
the tube at any instant are the result of the 
combined action of the plate and grid 
potentials at that instant, and can be 
obtained from these potentials with the 
;iid of characteristic curves of the tube, 
i'hesc currents are in the form of pulses 
having angles of flow Op and respectively, 
that are less than 180® (Figs. 76c and 76/). 
'rhese angles of current flow can be 
expressed as follows: 


cos 

/0g\ __ Eg Emax Ee 

\2j E. ~ E. 

(80) 

cos 1 

\ 2 / II ttExaax "1” EjDxa 

nEr-Et 

(81a) 

An alternative form for Eq. (81a) is 


(irid bias 

mV m < 

) 



In these equations, Emt^xj Emiu, and Ih have 
the definitions given above, and n is the 
amplification factor of the tube. The aver- 
age of the pulses of current flowing to an 
ele(rtrodc represents the direct current drawn 
by that electrode. 

The power input to the plate electrode 
of the tube at any instant is the product of 
plate-supply voltage and instantaneous plate 
current, while the corresponding power lost 
ill the plate is the product of instantaneous 
I)lat(vcathodc voltage and instantaneous 
plate current (see Fig. 7Qg). The difference 
la^tween these two quantities represents the 
useful output being developed at the mo- 
ment. The average input, output, and loss 
arc obtained by averaging the instantaneous 
powers. 


iji ouf pt^ 



(a) Circuit (not including the neutralizing 
arrangement). 




(c) Grid voltage 


A 


(d)Total space current 


A^rageilp*!^ 




Average Ip 


Ce) Plate current 


(f) Grid current 




^Average Ig 


Y^TofaJ inpuf power 
UsefuJ oufpuf power 
Power /oss af plafe 


fg) Power relations in the plate circuit 

driving power 
* ^ Power hsiin bias 
^ Power /oss af grid 

(h) Power relations in the grid circuit 

Fiq. 76. — Voltage, current, and 
power relations in a typical Class C 
amplifier. 


The efficiency is the ratio of average output to average input and is commonly of 
tlie order of 60 to 80 per cent. The efiiciency is high in a Class C amplifier because 
fiirreni is permitted to flow only when most of the plate-supply voltage is used as 
voltage drop across the tuned load circuit, and only a small fraction is wasted as 
voltage drop at the plate electrode of the tube. 
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The instantaneous power absorbed from the exciting voltage applied to the grid 
electrode of the tube is equal to the product of instantaneous exciting voltage and 
instantaneous grid current (Fig. 76^). A portion of this instantaneous power is 
dissipated at the grid electrode of the tube^ and the remainder is dissipated in the 
grid-leak resistance (or is used to charge the bias battery). 

CalcuUUwn of Class C Amplifier Behavior with Triode Tubes — Exact Method , — ^The 
first step in the procedure is to calculate the instantaneous plate and grid potentials 
at various points of the cycle according to the relations 


Instantaneous plate voltage » ep » — (Eh — Etain) cos (82a) 

Instantaneous grid potential « c® * (Ee + E^^J) cos ^ Ee (826) 


where 0 is the number of electrical degrees from the crest of the cycle at which Cp and 
Cff are to be evaluated and where the remaining notation is as before. For each com- 
bination of instantaneous grid and plate potentials, the corresponding instantaneous 
grid and plate currents can be obtained from characteristic curves of the tube. In 
this way the plate- and grid-current pulses can be calculated and plotted point by 
point. Curves of instantaneous power input to the plate circuit of the tube and of 
power dissipated at the plate electrode can be obtained by multiplying the instantane- 
ous plate current by the plate-supply voltage Eh and the instantaneous plate voltage 
Cp, respectively. Similarly, the instantaneous power supplied by the exciting voltage 
Et is equal to the instantaneous value of exciting voltage Em cos times the grid 
current at that instant. The part of this power that is dissipated at the grid is the 
product of instantaneous grid current and the grid-cathode voltage eg at that instant. 

The d-c plate and grid currents represent the average of the current pulses over 
the full cycle, and the mean powers are obtained in the same way by an averaging 
process. These averages can be obtained by planimetering the areas under the 
pulses, by plotting the curves on cross-section paper and counting the number of 
squares under the pulses, or by averaging values calculated for regular steps in ^ from 
* 0 to « 180®. 

The exact method of calculating Class C amplifier performance results in an 
accuracy limited only by the extent to which the tube characteristics used actually 
apply to the particular tube involved under the operating conditions. The method 
has the disadvantage of being very laborious, even when the point-by-point calcula- 
tions are carried out in a systematic manner.^ Accordingly, the exact method of 
Class C amplifier analysis is used only where the approximate method given below 
is not satisfactory, as, for example, in some types of modulated-amplifier calculations. 

Calculation of Class C Amplifier Behavior with Triode Tubes — Approximate Methods 
An approximate calculation of Class C amplifier performance with accuracy sufficient 
for ordinary design purposes can be obtained without point-by-point calculations by 
taking advantage of the fact that the total space current (Ip + Ig) can be expressed 
rather accurately by the relation 


Total space current ^ 



(83) 


1 A method of organUins the prooedure so that results can be obtained with the minimum of time is 
given by D. C. Prince, Vacuum Tubes as Power Oscillators, Proc. Vol. 11, p. 275, June, p. 405, 

Augiist, and p. 627, October, 1023. 

* This follows F. E. Terman and W. C. Roake, Calculation and Design of Class C Amplifiers, Proc. 
Vol. 24. p. 620, April. 1936. 

Other approximate methods of less accuracy but about equal complexity are given by W. G. 
Wagener, Simplified Methods for Computing Performance of Transmitting Tubes, Proe, I.R.S.f Voi< 
25, p. 47. January, 1937; W. L. Everitt, Optimum Operating Conditions for Class C Amplifiers, Proc> 
I.R.K, VoL 22, p. 152. February, 1934. 
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Here e, and eg are the instantaneous plate and grid potentials, respectively, fiiBike 
amplification factor of the tube <a88umed constant), A; is a constant, and a is another 
constant normally having a value very close to To the extent that Eq. (83) holds, 

the pulses of plate current in a Class C amplifier have a definite form in which the 
direct-current and fimdamental-frequency components are functions only of the angle 
of plate current flow Op, the peak value /„ of the space current, and the exponent a. 
This relationship has been worked out and is presented in Fig. 77 for values of a 
between 1 and 2. 

The direct-current and fundamental , frequency components of the total space 
currents divide between the grid and plate electrodes. The portions going to the 
grid electrode can be calculated from the fact that with normal amplifier adjustment 
the pulses of grid current usually have a shape that approximates the square of a* 


n cfs 



PiQ. 77 . — Curves giving relation of direct-current and fundamental-frequency components 
of the space-current pulse as a function of angle of flow 0 and the peak amplitude /»». 

section of a sine wave.* Accordingly, by assuming that a *= 2, Fig. 77 can be used 
to determine the direct-current and fundamental-frequency components of the grid 
current when the angle of grid-current flow Bg and the peak d-c grid current corre- 
sponding to instantaneous grid and plate electrode potentials Ema* and Emio are 
known. The components flowing to the plate electrode are obtained by subtracting 
the parts going to the grid from the corresponding components of the total space 
current. 

The power input to the Class C amplifier is now the product of battery voltage 
and d-c plate current, or 

Power input * Eblde (84) 

1 This is the case under the usual conditions where secondary emission at the control grid is not 
excessive. See W. L. Everitt and Karl Spangenberg, Grid-current Flow as a Factor in the Design of 
Vacuum-tube Power Amplihers, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 26, p. 612, May, 1938. With water-cooled tubes, 
it is sometimes found that the secondary emission may modify the shape of the grid current pulse 
greatly, and even make the d-c grid current slightly negative. Under those conditions, the grid current 
wave can he sketched and its d-c value estimated. The fundamental frequency oomfionent then has a 
crest value approximately twice the d-c value. 
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where Ide is the d-c plate current obtained with the aid of Fig. 77. Likewise, the 
power delivered to the load is equal to half the product of a-c plate current /i, obtained 
with the aid of Fig. 77, and the alternating-current voltage developed across the load, 
or 

Power output » — — (85) 

The plate dissipation is the difference between these two powers, and the efficiency 
is their ratio. 

The required load impedance is 

Load impedance between ) _ Eb — Em\n 

plate and cathode f ~ /i ' ' 

The driving power is half the product of the crest values of exciting voltage 
and the fundamental-frequency component Igi of grid current, or 

Grid driving power « — (87) 

The portion of this power delivered to the bias is equal to the product IgEc of bias 
voltage and d-c grid current. The difference between the driving power and the bias 
power is dissipated at the grid electrode of the tube. 

The only approximations involved in this analysis of Class C amplifiers is the 
assumption that m and the exponent a in Eq. (83) are constant, and that the grid- 
current pulse follows a square law. Under ordinary conditions, the results arc 
accurate to within about 5 per cent. 

An example showing the details involved in calculating C^lass C amplifier per- 
formance by the approximate method is given below. 

Design Considerations , — In designing a Class C amplifier, the customary objectives 
are high efficiency, large power output, and low exciting power. Efficiency can be 
made high by using a small angle of plate-current flow Bp and a minimum instantane- 
ous plate potential Emiu that is small compared with the plate-supply voltage. Low 
exciting power is obtained by making Em^x. small and also considerably less than the 
minimum plate potential Emm, and by adjusting so that the angle of plate-current 
flow Bp is large. A large output power is cJbtained by making Bp large, combined with 
Epmk. and Em\a great enough so that the maximum space current Im is large. 

The best compromise between these various conflicting factors involved in the 
design is obtained wh(;n the angle of plate-currenl. flow Bp is of the order of 120 to 
150 electrical degrecis. The exciting voltage should drive the grid sufficiently positive 
so that the plate-currcmt pulse will give an avc;rage plate current equal to the rated 
value. The load impedance should then be adjusted so that the voltage drop in the 
load with this plate-current pulse gives a minimum plate potential moderately greater 
than the maximum grid potential. 

The maximum allowable peak amplitude 7^ of the pulse of space current is the 
maximum electron emission that the filament can be depended upon to produce 
throughout its useful life. With tungsten filaments, it is common practice to make 
In, very nearly the full emission from the filament, while in the case of thoriated- 
tungsten and oxide-coated filaments, the deterif oration during life is such that Im 
must be made much less than the emission initially obtainable from the filament. 
In the case of thoriated-tungsten filaments, a safety factor of 3 to 10 is typical, while 
with oxide-coated filaments a still larger margin of safety, such as 5 to 10, must be 
provided. When no information is available that gives directly the permissible peak 
space current, this can be taken as being four times the sum of the d-c plate and 
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^ricl currents specified by the manufacturer as being permissible m normal Glass C 
Mtnplifier operation. Alternatively, one may assume that the allowable peak milli* 
amperes per watt of heating power is 2 to 4 for tungsten (or 0.65 this value for linear 
•ind modulated amplifiers) and 10 to 40 for thoriated and oxide-coated filaments. 

Design Procedure for Claes C Amplifiers Employing Triode Tubes , — ^The design of a 
('lass C amplifier can be systematically worked out on paper according to the follow- 
ing steps: 

Firstf select the peak space current Im on the basis of the electron emission of 
which the filament is capable, as discussed above. 

Second, select a suitable combination of maximum grid potential Enua and minimum 
plate potential J^min that will draw this total space current. The minimum plate 
\'()ltage must not be less than the maximum grid potential, and, if low driving power 
is important, the minimum plate potential should be appreciably larger than the 
maximum grid potential, although stiU relatively small compared with the plate- 
supply voltage. 

Third, decide upon a suitable angle of plate-current flow Bp, making a reasonable 
compromise between the high efficiency, small output, and large driving power 
obtained wdth small angles of flow, and the large output, small driving power, and low 
efficiency with large angles. Under most circumstances, the angle of flow will lie 
l)ctweon 120 and 150®. 

Fourth, calculate the grid bias by the use of Eq. (816). This also determines the 
.signal voltage required since the crest signal voltage is Ee + Em»x, 

Fifth, determine the d-c plate current, d-c grid current, plate dissipation, power 
output, efficiency, grid driving power, etc., either by the exact or by the approximate 
methods. 

Sixth, examine the results obtained to see if they are satisfactory. If not, revise 
< he design, and recalculate the performance. 

Seventh, design the tank circuit in accordance with the principles discussed below. 

The design procedure and the details involved in calculating the performance by 
ih(! approximate method can be understood with the aid of the following example: 

Example. — A Class C amplirier is to be designed employing a Type 800 tube operating at 1,000 volts 
potential. 

The peak emission Jm will bo taken as 407 ma, which is arrived at by assuming an electron emission 
of .,100 ma per watt of filament power and a factor of safety of 6. A suitable combination of Bmwx and 
l*'mm for drawing this current without excessive grid current is J^min ”” 160, Evu^x ^ 120. The oorre- 
sr)onding peak grid current is 85 ma. The next step is the selection of a suitable angle of flow, which 
will he taken as 140° as a reasonable compromise between efficiency and output. On the assumption 
that at equals Fig. 77 gives the direct-current and fundamental-frequency components of the total 
isimttc current as 0.22 and 0.30, respootively, of the peak space current Im. The direct-current com- 
ponent of the total space current is hence 407 X 0.22 89.5 ma, and the crest fundamental-frequency 

foinponent of ihs total space current is 407 X 0.39 ■» 159 ma, crest value. It is now necessary to 
make allowance for the part of the total space current diverted to the grid. With the use of £q. (80) 
ih «s found to be 116°; so from Fig. 77, assuming a ** 2, the d-c and fundamental frequency components 
of the grid current are 0.17 and 0.31 times the peak value, or 14.4 ma and 26.3 ma, respectively. Tho 
(i (' plate current is then 89. .5 — 14.4 « 75.1 ma, and tho fundamental-frequency component is 
l.'»9 — 26.3 132.7 ma crest value. The power input to the plate is found from Eq. (84) to be 

1,000 X 0.0751 * 75.1 watts. 

Tlie power delivered to the load is obtained from Eq. (85), and is 

(1,000 -- 150) X 0.1327/2 « 56.4 watts. 

The plate loss is 76.1 — 56,4 ■■ 18.7 watts, and the plate efficiency 56.4 X 100/76.1 » 76.1 per cent. 
The grid bias calculated by Eq. (816) is 134 volts, and can bo developed by a grid-leak resistance of 
I '14/0.0144 9,300 ohms. The peak exciting voltage is 134 + 120 ■■ 254 volts, and Eq. (87) shows 
)he exciting power to be 254 X 0.0263/2 » 3.3 watts, of which 134 X 0.0144 » 1.9 watts is dissipated 
in the bias, and 3.3 — 1.9 -■ 1,4 watts at the grid of the tube. Tho load impedance is given by Eq. (86) 

(1,000 - 160)/0.1327 » 6,400 ohms. 

Tank-circuit Design . — The tuned circuit connected between the cathode and plate 
of the Class C amplifier, commonly called the tank circuit, must supply the proper 
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impedance and must not consume an undue proportion of the power oxitput of the 
amplifier. 

The efficiency of the tank circuit is the fraction of the total power delivered to 
this circuit by the tube that is transferred to the load, and is 


Tank-circuit 1 
efficiency ) 



100 per cent 


( 88 ) 


where Qi is the Q of the tank resonant circuit with no load coupled, and Qs is the 
effective Q of the tank circuit when the load is coupled to it. From the point of 
view of efficiency, it is desirable that the effective Q of the tank circuit, when the load 
is taken into account, be as low as possible, with the actual Q of the circuit in the 
absence of load as high as is practicable. A low effective Q tank circuit also reduces 
the reactive energy that must be stored, and so permits the use of inductances and 
capacities with smaller volt-ampere rating, an important item in large amplifiers. 
At the same time, a low tank-circuit Q results in an appreciable impedance being 
offered to harmonic components of the plate-current pulse. ^ 

The effective Q of the tank circuit is usually made at least 8 or 10, although in the 
case of some very large push-pull Class C amplifiers, values of effective Q as low as 2 
or 3 are employed. With such very low values of Q it is necessary to use a tuning 
procedure such that the tank circuit is adjusted to offer a resistance impedance to 
the tube, even though the magnitude of the resulting impedance may not necessarily 
be maximum for this condition (see Par. 2, Sec. 3). 

When the desired Q of the tank circuit has been decided upon, the inductive 
reactance (ah can then be determined in terms of the required load impedance. In 
the case of direct coupling with a tank circuit Q not too low, one has 

. required load impedance 

SflfeSti^'6 


When <aL is known, the tank-circuit inductance and capacity for a given frequency are 
then calculated by obvious methods. 

A useful relation in the design of tank circuits is the connection that exists between 
the voltage across the tank circuit, the effective Q, and the power delivered to the 
circuit. This relation is 


Effective voltage 
across tank circuit 




(90) 


where P ■* power, watts, delivered to tank circuit. 

wL = reactance of inductive branch of tank circuit, 

Qeff = effective Q of tank circuit, when the effect of the coupled load resistance 
is taken into account. 

Equation (90) applies to all types of tank circuits, including arrangements such as in 
Figs. 76&, 75(:, and 75d, where the plate-cathode connection is made across only a 
portion of the tank circuit. 

1 The relationship between the harmonic and fundamental frequency voltages developed across the 
tank circuit and the effective Q for the case where the harmonic voltage is small is approximately 


Per cent second 
harmonic 


} 


Q h 


(88a) 


where Ji/Jm and It/Im are coefficients obtained from Fig. 86 for the angle 9p of plate-current 
flow involved. See E. H. Sehuls, R-f Power Amplifler Chart, EletUroniea, Vol. 12, p. 88, I^ember, 
1939. 
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Pradieal Adjustment of Class C Amplifiers . — The adjustment of Class C amplifier 
to realise the design conations is usually carried out by a cut^nd-try process, using 
the d-c grid current, the d-c plate current, and the output power as guides. 

In carrying out the adjustment, one ordinarily starts either with a complete paper 
design giving the conditions desired, or with data for Class C amplifier operation 
given by the tube manufacturer. In both cases one knows the proper grid bias, the 
desired d-c plate current, and the expected power output, and in most instances will 
also have available the necessary exciting voltage and the approximate d-c grid 
current. The procedure will then depend upon whether fixed or grid-leak bias is 
employed. 

In the former case, after the bias has been given the proper value, the tank circuit 
is tuned to resonance with the exciting voltage. The exciting voltage and effective 
load impedance (t.s., coupling of the load to the tank circuit) are then varied by trial 
until the expected d-c plate current and output power are obtained without excessive 
grid current. This procedure can be simplified by keeping in mind that the total 
space current depends primarily on the maximum grid potential Emmx and hence upon 
the excitation, while with a given excitation the minimum plate potential depends 
upon the load impedance. The ratio of grid current to plate current is accordingly 
loss the higher the impedance in the plate circuit of the tube. The adjustment 



Sensitive meter '"High resistance 


Fia. 78. — Peak voltmeter arrangement for measuring maximum positive potential reached 

by the grid, 

procedure hence involves coupling the load to the tank circuit a reasonable amount, 
after which the excitation is varied until the total space current approximates the 
expected value. The effective load impedance is then varied by changing the coupling 
of the load to the tank circuit until a point is found where decreasing the coupling to 
the load slightly (f.c., increasing the load impedance) causes the grid current to become 
excessive. The power output, power input, and grid current are then noted, and the 
entire procedure is repeated over and over again until the desired operating conditions 
are obtained. In carrying out the adjustments, it is necessary to pay attention to 
the plate dissipation (f.e,, difference between power input and power output), since 
there is always danger of damaging the tube by accidentally overheating the electrodes. 

When the bias is obtained from a grid-leak resistance, the best procedure is to 
start with the grid-leak resistance that is required to produce the desired grid bias 
with the estimated grid current, and then to follow out the procedure outlined above 
to obtain the best operating point. The actual grid bias that results is then calcu- 
lated from a knowledge of the grid-leak resistance and the grid current; if it is not the 
desired value, the grid-leak resistance is altered as necessary, and the process is 
repeated until the grid bias, space current, power output, and power input approxi- 
mate the calculated values and the grid current is not excessive 

Much of the cut-and-try involved in the foregoing procedure can be eliminated 
hy the use of a peak voltmeter to measure directly the amount the grid is driven 
positive. Such a voltmeter is described in Par. 15, Sec. 13, and its use is illustrated 
in Fig. 78. 
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In making adjustments on a Class C amplifier, it is desirable to cheek the tuning 
repeatedly, particularly after each change in the load coupling. With triodes this 
is done by adjusting the tuning condenser for minimum plate current. This condi- 
tion normally corresponds to maximum load impedance (t.e., to the lowest possible 
Etain)f maximum grid current, and a unity-power-factor load. It also gives the 
maximum possible power output unless the effective Q of the tank circuit is so low 
that the points of unity power factor and maximum impedance do not coincide. In 
this case, the tank circuit is tuned for maximum power into the load. 

Neutralization can be accomplished by turning off the plate voltage of the tube 
(but leaving the tube in place) and applying the exciting voltage. The neutralizing 
condenser is then adjusted until turning the tank circuit through resonance has no 
effect on the d-c plate and grid currents of the exciting stage, or until tuning the tank 
circuit has no reaction on the rectified grid current. 

Class C Amplifiers Employing Screenrgrid., Beam^ and Pentode Tubes, — Screen-grid, 
beam, and pentode tubes can be operated as Class C amplifiers by making the grid 
bias greater than the cutoff value corresponding to the screen-grid potential. The 
performance obtained is then similar to that of triode Class C amplifiers, but with the 
advantage that no neutralization is required. Also, pentode and beam tubes have 
the added advantage of requiring smaller driving power than triode tubes. The 
disadvantage of pentode, beam, and screen-grid tubes is that they are, in general, 
more expensive than triodes, and are not available in water-cooled types. 

The analysis, calculation of performance, and design are the same with screen- 
grid, beam, and pentode tubes as with triodes except for minor modifications intn)- 
duced by the screen grid.^ In particular, the relation between the grid bias and angle 
of flow is 


Grid bias Ee 


■ - (0 


(91) 


where E^g is the screen-grid potential and y.,g is as defined by Eq. (48), Sec. 3. In 
selecting operating conditions, it is essential that the maximum grid potential Eni»x 
should not exceed the screen-grid potential. 

The minimum plate potential Emvn in the case of beam and pentode tubes must be 
great enough that a virtual cathode does not form in the tube when the space current 
has its peak value. This minimum allowable value in practical tubes is of the order 
of 15 to 20 per cent of the plate-supply voltage. In the case of scrc^en-grid tubes, the 
minimum plate potential also must not be less than the screen-grid potential, since 
otherwise the plate will lose secondary electrons to the screen. Otherwise the 
situation is the same as with triodes, and the analysis can be carried out by either 
point-by-point calculations or the approximate method based upon the curves of 
Fig. 76. 

In adjusting screen-grid and pentode Class C amplifiers, it is sometimes found that 
the plate potential has so little effect on the plate current that it is impossible to 
tune the tank circuit by adjusting for minimum plate current. Under such circum- 
stances, the tuning adjustment can be made to give maximum current in the load. 

22. Linear Amplifiers. — A linear amplifier is a tuned amplifier operated with a 
bias approximating the cutoff value, so that the amplified output voltage that is 
developed is proportional to the exciting voltage applied to the amplifier. The linear 
amplifier is a form of Class B amplifier, and its most important use is as a power 
amplifier of modulated waves. 

1 F. E. Terman and J. H. Ferns, The Caicutation of Clues C Amplifier and Harmonic Generator 
Performance of Screen-grid and Similar Tubes, Proc. J.R.E., Vol. 22, p. 359. March, 1934. 
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Distartim in Linear iimp2»>Ser«.-*-The most important characteiistio of a linear 
:implifier is the relationship between output voltage and exciting voltagOi sincB 
shows the extent to which the amplifier is actually linear. A typical characteristic 
of this type is shown in Fig. 79 and is characterized by an approximately linear charac- 
t eristic up to a critical exciting voltage, after which the output levels off or aaturatee. 
The saturation takes place when the alternating voltage developed in the plate 
(iircuit across the load impedance has a crest value approaching the plat4«upply 
voltage, and results from the fact that this alternating voltage cannot be greater than 
the plate-supply voltage, irrespective of how large the applied signal is. 

The linearity of the amplifier characteristic below saturation is greatest when the 
amplifier tube is biased to projected cutoff exactly, as in the case of the Class B audio 
amplifier (see Par. 10). 

Distortion may arise in a system involving a linear amplifier as a result of the 
variable load that the linear amplifier presents to its exciter. The remedy for this 
is to employ an exciter of relatively large power capacity, or to use negative feedback 
or some other system of distortion 
(M)rrection. 

The distortion in the modulation 
envelope that results when a modulated 
wave is amplified by a linear amplifier 
can be readily calculated when the 
linearity curve is known. The proce- ± 
dure is to determine the output voltage > 
at certain points on the modulation *5 
cycle and then to use Eq. (24) or (25) *5 

to determine the harmonic components. ® 

These critical points are the outputs 
(‘orresponding to carrier excitation, peak 
of the modulation cycle, trough of the 
modulation cycle, and when the modu- 
lation is 70 per cent of its peak and Exciting Voltage 

trough values, as indicated in Fig. 80. 79.-— Typical linearity curves of linear 

, Design and Calculation of Linear ^^merm^meTentlo«iimpedancoB iniho 
Amplifiers . — In the design of linear 

amplifiers, the first step is to determine the bias voltage corresponding to projected 
cutoff. The bias must be constant, irrespective of the degree of modulation and of 
the grid current, and so must be obtained from a fixed source or by self-bias. 
(Irid-leak arrangements are not permissible under any circumstances. 

A load impedance is then selected such that saturation is just beginning to occur 
when there is sufficient excitation to develop full load output corresponding to the 
modulation peaks; i.e., the load impedance is chosen so that with the rated peak power 
the crest voltage across the load is slightly less than the plate-supply voltage. The 
type of relationship existing between load impedance, exciting voltage, and output 
power is shown in Fig. 79. The power otxtput corresponding to the beginning of 
saturation is inversely proportional to the load impedance, whereas the exciting 
voltage required to produce saturation is greater as the load impedance is reduced, 
rhe proper load impedance in any given case can be obtained either by experiment or 
l)y approximate calculations. In the latter case, the method of calculation is Exactly 
that used for Class C amplifiers. 

After the load impedance and exciting voltage corresponding to the peak output 
have been determined, the linearity is obtained by calculating the amplifier output 
with lesser exciting voltages. This must be done by a cut-and-try process, siiioe the 
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methods that have been developed for calculating amplifier performance, both the 
exact and approximate methods, give the load impedance as the answer for an 



Fio. 80. — ^Linearity curve of linear amplifier, showing critical points on modulation cycle 
used in calculating distortion. 


assumed value of alternating 
rearranged to do the converse. 



360 380 400 420 440 460 
Value of Ej_(«Ej,'Emin.) 

Fis. 81. — Determination of 
the actual output voltage for 
a known load impedance by 
plotting a curve of load imped- 
ance required for several 
assumed values of output 
voltage. 

detect excessive nonlinearity, 
necessary to employ the exact 


voltage between plate and cathode, but cannot be 
The procedure for calculating a linearity curve after 
already having determined the conditions for the 
peak exciting voltage is to estimate the output volt> 
age expected for a given exciting voltage on the basiH 
that the output voltage is approximately propor- 
tional tb the exciting voltage. One then calculates 
the load impedance corresponding to this assumed 
output voltage, using either the exact or approximate 
methods of calculation, according to the accuracy 
desired. If the resulting load impedance determined 
in this way is greater than the actual load impedance, 
then one revises the estimate of output voltage to a 
smaller value (or, conversely, if the calculated load 
impedance is too small). By repeating this process 
two oj* three times, it is possible to draw a curve such 
as that shown in Fig. 81 and by interpolation to 
obtain the output voltage that would be obtained for 
the assumed exciting voltage with the load impedance 
actually present. 

In determining h’nearity curves, the approximate 
method of calculation outlined for Class C amplifiers 
will give the general shape of the characteristic and 
However, if distortion is to be exactly evaluated, it is 
method of calculation. 
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Pradictd Adjustment of Linear Amplifiers . — The procedure to be followed in adjust- 
ing linear amplifiers depends upon the circumstances and the measuring equipment 
at hand. When ample exciting voltage is available, the combination of load imped- 
ance and exciting voltage that gives full peak output with satisfactory linearity can 
1)0 readily determined experimentally, as can the bias voltage giving best linearity. 
When the exciting voltage available is barely sufficient to supply the desired carrier, 
it is then necessary to modulate this carrier, and make use of a cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph or a modulation meter to determine when satisfactory linearity is obtained. 

When a linear amplifier is excited by a'^modulated wave, the d-c component of the 
plate current should not vary with the degree of modulation. Any change in the d-o 
(uirrent with modulation indicates either distortion or a carrier sUft (f.c., change in 
carrier amplitude), although the absence of variation docs not guarantee that there 
is no distortion. 

The fact that the d-c current of a linear amplifier should be constant means that 
the grid bias may be obtained by a cathode resistor. 

Efficiency and Power . — The efficiency of an ideal linear amplifier having a linear 
characteristic and operating so that the plate current flows exactly 180® during each 
cycle is 

Efficiency | ““ 

where Eb is the plate-supply voltage, and Emin is the minimum instantaneous plate 
voltage during the cycle. The plate efficiency at full output is usually of the order of 
50 to 65 per cent under practical conditions. With less than the full output, the 
efficiency is proportional to the exciting voltage. 

When the signal to be amplified is a carrier wave modulated 100 per cent, the 
carrier amplitude is half the peak amplitude to be handled. The efficiency for the 
unmodulated carrier is then half of the maximum efficiency, or about 30 per cent 
under ordinary conditions. 

The peak power that can be developed by a tube operating as a Unear amplifier 
is approximately the same as the power that can be developed by the same tube in 
C-lass C operation. In the case of completely modulated waves, the peak power is 
four times the carrier power, so that the carrier power that a linear ampUfier is capable 
of developing is approximately one-fourth of the output obtainable from the same tube 
operated as a Class C amplifier. 

High-efficiency Linear Amplifier (Doherty Amplifier ).^ — The average plate efficiency 
obtained when an ordinary linear ampUfier is handUng a modulated wave can be 
increased by a system devised by Doherty and iUustrated schematically in Fig. 82a. 
Here the amplifier is divided into two parts: Ai, which delivers power to the load 
through a quarter-wave length line, and A 2 , which delivers power to the load directly. 
In order that the outputs of the two amplifiers will add directly at the load, a 90® 
phase shift, normally obtained with the aid of an artificial quarter-wave line, is intro- 
duced in the exciting voltage of one of the amplifiers to compensate for the 90® phase 
shift of the quarter-wave Une connecting the two ampUfiers. 

Tube A I is biased to projected cutoff, as in Unear amplifier operation. This 
tube is operated so that when the exciting voltage is the unmodulated carrier, the 
tube is just beginning to saturate with a load impedance that is twice the impedance 
that would be used to develop full output. 

Tube A 2 is operated with an exciting voltage and bias adjustment such that at 
the peak of modulation, z.e., when the exciting voltage is twice the carrier, this tube 

^ W. H. Doherty, A New High Effioienoy Power Amplifier for Modulated Waves, Free. Vol. 

p. 1163, September, 1936. 
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develops an output equal to twice the carrier power when operating as an ordinary 
Class C amplifier, but has its output just reduced to zero when the exciting voltago 
is the unmodulated carrier. The tank circuit is proportioned so that its impedanci^ 
is half the impedance that would be used with amplifier Ai with this tube functioning 
as a conventional linear amplifier developing its full output. The characteristic 
impedance of the line is made twice the tank-circuit impedance. 

The operation of the high-efficiency system can be described briefiy as follows: 
When the amplitude of the exciting voltage does not exceed the carrier level, is 
inoperative, and functions as a conventional linear amplifier with a load impedance 
twice the impedance that would be used to develop full output.^ Tube Ai therefore 
gives linear amplification of the exciting voltage during the portions of the modulation 
cycle where the envelope of the exciting voltage does not exceed carrier level. When 
the exciting level is greater than carrier level, A 2 also passes current. The voltage 
developed across the tank circuit is then greater than previously in proportion to the 



(a) 



(b) 


Fig. 82 . — Schematic diagram of high-efficiency linear amplifier. 


current delivered from Ai over the quarter-wave line. This results in an increaso 
in the apparent load impedance that the tank circuit offers to the transmission line. 
Because of the impedance inverting properties of the quarter-wave lino, the impedance 
across the sending end of the line is reduced, thereby causing A 1 to deliver more power 
to the line in spite of the fact that this tube was already operating under saturation 
conditions. At the peak of a completely modulated wave, tube A 2 is carrying half 
of the power, and the apparent load impedance that the tank circuit offers to the line 
is increased to equality with the characteristic impedance, l^ibe Ai then operates 
with half the impedance in its plate circuit present at carrier level, and so carries the 
remaining half of the peak power. Curves showing behavior as the exciting voltago 
varies are given in Fig. 83. 

> The impedance offered to Ai by the sending end of a quarter wave line is related to the load imped- 
ance by the equation 


6 . 


£2! 

Zr 


(tW) 


where Z, •> sending-end impedance offered by the line. 

Zr ■> impedance of the load connected to the line. 

Zo charaoteristio impedance of the line. 

In the osM where Hi is inactive, Zr * Zi/2, so that Z, « 4Zr. 
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The average efifidoicy of the syeiiem is high for all degrees of modulatioB. When 
ihe exciting voltage is an unmodulated carrier, tube functions as a linear a«n pli fier 
under saturation conditions corresponding to an efficiency of about 60 per cent. 
\t the positive peaks of modulation, Ai is still functioning as a linear amplifier under 
saturation conditions, and A% operates as a Class C amplifier with a plate efficiency 
of the order of 75 per cent. liie result is an average efficiency for the modulation 
cycle that varies only slightly with the degree of modulation, and approximates the 
( fficiency of a linear amplifier operating under peak conditions, t.e., about 60 per cent, 

A practical circuit for a high-efficiency amplifier is shown in simplified form in 
1' ig. 826. Here the capacity C" of the quarter-wave line is combined with the t-nnV 
circuit, and the capacity reactance of C' is obtained by resonant circuit LiC\ detuned 
a proper amount. 

In setting up and tuning the circuit of Fig. 82, the first step is to determine the 
plate load impedance Zl required to develop full output from Ai with this tube 



Fiq. 83. — Curves showing performance of a high-efficiency linear amplifier. 

functioning as a conventional linear amplifier. The characteristic impedance Zq of 
the line must then be equal to Zl, and L should be such that u»L ^ Z^ ^ Zl- Reso- 
Tiant circuit LiCi is then tuned by short-circuiting 2/2, applying exciting voltage to ^4 1 , 
and tuning LiCi for minimum plate current. Similarly, the resonant circuit L 2 C 2 is 
tuned by short-circuiting Li, applying voltage to A 2 , and tuning // 2 C? for minimum 
j)lat,e current. This ensures correct tuning and also ensures that the line is exactly 
ouc-(juarter wave length long. The characteristic impedance of the line can be 
checked by the fact that when exciting voltage is applied to Ai and At is inoperative, 
tl)c voltages across C\ and C 2 shoxUd be in the ratio of 2: 1 when the load impedance 
across Lt is Zl/2. An alternative way of checking the characteristic impedance of 
th<i line is to make A 2 inoperative, and observe the plate current in A i with the appro- 
priate resistance Zl/2 shunted across Cs. The load resistance is then transferred 
lo shunt with Ci and made 2Zl. If the characteristic impedance of the line is the 
proper value, the plate current of Ai will not change. 

After the circuit adjustments have been made in this way, it remains only to 
<>))tain the proper exciting and bias voltages. If these are to be obtained exfiqri- 
I'lrntally, a systematic procedure must be followed because of the numerous vaiii^eg 
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present. The first step is to make At inoperative and determine the carrier vcdtage 
required to cause to be on th^ edge of saturation. The bias and excitation on A ^ 
are then adjusted so that when the carrier is unmodulated. At just shows signs of 
passing plate current, while with an exciting voltage equal to twice carrier level, At 
is operating as a normal Class C amplifier delivering half of the total power output 
and having a d-c plate current approximately 80 per cent of the d*c plate current of 
tube Ai,^ It is to be noted that the carrier voltages applied to Ai and ii 2 will normally 
differ. It is also to be noted that at the peak of modulation it is not necessary for 
the grid of to be driven much farther positive than at carrier level. The grid of 
A I can be prevented from going excessively positive at the modulation peaks and 
thereby drawing an undesirably large grid current by designing the quarter-wave line 
in the grid circuit to have a high characteristic impedance, and also by using a grid 
leak with Ai so that the bias will increase when grid current flows. 

The linearity of a high-efficiency amphficr is generally not all that could be desired. 
Accordingly, when the distortion must be low, as is the case in broadcast transmitters, 
it is necessary to provide some means of distortion correction, as discussed below. 

Distortion Correction by Feedback and Rcmodulation Systems . — Distortion pro- 
duced in radio transmitters by linear amplifiers, as well as distortion in the modulator 


/npuf 


Audio 

amplifier 


Linear 
amplifier 

f^- 

^ Balance 
sysiem 


Oufpuf 


^Linear recHfiers 


Unbalanced 
dfsforHon volt- 
age modulated 
on linear 
amplifier 


Fig. 84. — Homodulation system for reducing distortion in a linear amplifier. 


and audio-frequency system, can be greatly reduced by rectifying a portion of the 
transmitter output, and properly feeding the resulting audio-frequency developed by 
the rectifier back into the audio-frequency system. 'ITiis is a form of negative feed- 
back, and is discussed in greater detail in Par. 1, Sec. 9. 

The distortion produced in a linear amplifier can also be corrected by the remodu- 
lation system shown schematically in Fig. 84.* Here samples of the modulated waves 
existing in the input and output of the linear amplifier are rectified and the resulting 
audio-frequency voltages balanced against each other. The adjustment of the 
balancing device is such that when no distortion is produced in the linear amplifier 
the unbalanced output will be zero. Distortion, however, produces an output that 
is amplified and then modulated on the linear amplifier, preferably by grid modu- 
lation, in such a manner as to correct for the distortion produced in the amplifier. 

Both the preceding arrangements are capable of giving substantially linear over-all 
performance even when there is considerable nonlinearity in the individual stages 
involved. These arrangements also greatly reduce hum modulation of the output 
wave resulting from alternating filament current and from alternating-current hum in 
the plate supply. 

28. Harmonic Generators. — The ordinary vacuum-tube harmonic generator is 
essentially a Class C amplifier in which the tank circuit is tuned to an harmonic 

1 The difference in plate currente of At and At arises from the fact that Ai operates as a Class B 
amplifier, while At operates as a Glass C amplifier and so has higher efficiency. 

* This arrangement is due to F. £. Terman and R. R. Buss. Some Notes on Linear and Qrid-raodu- 
lated Badio-frequeney Amplifiers, Proe J.R.E., Vol. 29, p. 104, March, 1941. 
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romponent of the pulses of plate current instead of to the fundamental-frequency 
component.^ Harmonic generators of this character are used in radio transmitters 
for developing appreciable amounts of power on harmonic frequencies. 


Oscillograms showing voltage, current, 
and power relations existing in a typical 
harmonic generator are given in Fig. 85. 
These are very similar to the corresponding 
oscillograms for the Class C amplifiers 
shown in Fig. 76. The significant factors 
determining the performance of harmonic 
generators are the same as for the Class C 
amplifier, namely, the maximum grid 
potential EmMxj the minimum plate volt- 
age peak space current /», and the 
angle of plate current flow Op. The con- 
siderations involved in the design of har- 
monic generators are also the same as in 
the case of the Class C amplifier, except 
that since the harmonic content of the 
plate current pulse is fairly sensitive to the 
angle Op of plate-current flow, this angle 
must be carefully chosen. The experi- 
mental procedure followed in realizing 
desired operating conditions for harmonic 
generators is much the same as in the case 
of Class C amplifiers. 

Factors Chveming Ilarmoniogenerator 
Performance . — The most desirable angle Op 
of plate-current flow is a compromise be- 
tween conflicting factors. The shorter 
the length of current pulses in the case of 
a particular harmonic the higher will be 
the plate efficiency, but the bias, exciting 
Voltage, and driving power are increased. 



(c) Grid volfoge 



Also, if the pulse is too long or too short, 
the output power drops off appreciably. 
Desirable values for Op under practical 
conditions are given in Table 4. 

The harmonic power output that is 
obtainable decreases with the order of the 
harmonic. The relative harmonic output 
obtainable from a given tube compared 
with Class C output with the same peak 
space current is given approximately by 
Table 4. The load impedance is inversely 
proportional to the output power [Eq. (90)] 
and so increases with the order of the har- 
nionic, as shown by Table 4. The exciting 
power required by a harmonic generator is 


(f) Grid current 


^iTofa! inpui' power 
Useful output power 
Power toss at plate 


(g) Power relotions in the plate circuit 

I y — Total driving power 
I Power lost //7 bias, 
l^'tbwer lost at grid 

(h) Power relations in the grid circuit 

Fig. 85. — Voltage, current, and power 
relations in a typical Class C harmonic 
generator. 

greater than with corresponding Class C 


* Other types of harmonic generators using vacuum tubes are described by H. J. Scott and L. J. 
lUack, Harmonic Generation. Free. I.R.E., Vol. 26, p. 449. April, 1938; F. E. Terman, D. E. Chambers, 
and E. H. Fisher, Harmonic Generation by Means of Grid Circuit Distortion, Tran*. A.LE.R.,^^, 

P. 811, June. 1931. f T : 
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operation because of the smaller angle of current flow, and increases rapidly with th (3 
order of the harmonic. 

Demgn and Analysis of Harmonic-generator Performance , — The maximum iustaii> 
taneous grid voltage Emax and the peak space current Im have the same significance 
and are determined by the same considerations in harmonic generators as in Class (; 
amplifiers. The angle of current flow Bp is selected in accordance with Table 4, and 
the bias required to produce a given angle of flow is 


Grid bias « Ee 


E, 

1 — cos 

(f)] 

+ ^mto COS ^^) 

P 

l-cos(l) 



+ 


Enmx COS 



(04) 


Tablb 4. — Plate-current Pulse Length and Power Output of Harmonic 

Generators 


Hs^rmonic 

Optimum length of 
pulse, electrical 
degrees at the funda- 
mental frequency 

Approximate power 
output, assuming that 
normal Class C 
output is 1.0 

Relative load 
impedance, assuming 
that Class C 
case is 1.0 

2 

90-120 

0.65 

1.5 

3 

80-120 

0.40 

2.5 

4 

70- 90 

0.30 

3.3 

5 

60- 72 

0.25 

4.0 


The notation is the same as in Eq. (816), with the addition that n is the order of 
harmonic involved. 

With Emin, Emma, Eb, Bp, grid bias, and the signal voltage determined, oscillograms 
of plate and grid currents, instantaneous grid and plate losses, power input, etc., can 
be drawn from characteristic curves of the tube exactly as in the case of a Class C 
amplifier. Averaging these curves over a full cycle of fundamental frequency then 
gives power output, plate losses, d-c plate current, etc. 

An approximate analysis of triode harmonic-generator behavior can be made 
by modifying the approximate analysis used with triode Class C amplifiers. ‘ It 
is to be noted first that the pulse of total space current in an harmonic generator for a 
given Emm, Emm, Eb, and Bp has practically the same shape as in the case of a Class C 
amplifier. To the extent that the shape is exactly the same in these two cases, the 
harmonic content of the space-current pulse is given by Fig. 86. The modifications 
in the shape of the space-current pulse resulting from the fact that the voltage drop in 
the plate circuit is a harmonic of the applied frequency instead of being of the same 
frequency can be allowed for by subtracting from the coefficients given by Fig. 86 a 
correction factor equal to k times the factor obtained from Fig. 87, where 


Eb - Emin 
pEmna 4 “ Em\n 


(95) 


Here p is the amiflification factor of the tube. The corrected coefficients are then 
used to calculate the amplifier performance, exactly as the coefficients obtained from 
Fig. 77 were used in the Class C amplifier case. The details involved are illustrated 
by the following example: 


* F. E. Terman. AnalyMS and Design of Harmonic Generators, Trans. A.I.E.E., Vol. 57, p. 540, 
1938. 
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It is desired to design nod oaloulate the performance of a thixd*4iarmoiue generator 
employing a Type 204A tube having /i « 28, a rated plate diaeipation of 200 watte, and operating at a 
plate potential of 1,600 voits. 

The first step in the design is the selection of a suitable peak space current and corresponding values 
ot Bmln end Bmsx. Reference to the data supplied by tube manufacturers indicates that Im 1,260 ma 
will be satisfactory, and that this could be obtained by Bmia •> 876, Emax "■ 260. With this combina* 
tion, the peak grid current will be 226 ma, which is small enough to keep the driving power low, and 
\ (>t at the same time Bmia will be small compared with the plate-supply voltage. 

The next step is the selection of a value of Bp, From the discussion given above, combined with 
»n examination of Fig. 86, it apr>ear8 that Bp - 100* would be reasonable. With this value of Bp and 
assuming a H power law, Fig. 86 then gives U/Im - 0.161, and U/Im « 0.177. The fractional oorrec- 



60 70 80 90 100 IIO 120 130 WO 


0 in Degrees of Fundamen+al Frequency 

Fuj. 8(> — Curves giving relation of direct-current and harmonic components of the space- 
current pulse as a function of angle of flow $ and the peak amplitude /m> 

flons that Fig. 87 indicates would be applied to these for a H law and for fc *« 1 are —0.33 for the d-o 
ii'fin and —0.060 for the third harmonic component. However, since his 


[(1,600 - 376)1 
23 X 260 4* 376 


0 . 10 , 


the actual corrections to be subtracted are —0.063 and —0.012, respectively. The d-c and third- 
iiurnionio components of the total space current are then 1,260 X 0.161(1 + 0.063) ■■ 216 ma, and 
1,260 X 0.177(1 + 0.012) =» 226 ma, respectively. From Eq. ( 14 ), the grid bias is found to be 761 volts, 
which makes the peak signal voltage 1,001 volts. The angle Bg of grid-current flow is then given by Eq. 
(HO) as 82.8**. Assuming a square-law grid-current pulse, reference to Fig, 86 shows that for a peak grid 
t iirrent of 226 ma, the d-c, fundamental-frequency, and third-harmonic components of the grid current 
arc 27. 62, and 39 ma, respectively. Since the peak signal voltage is 1 ,001 volts, the grid driving power is 


1,001 X 0.062 
2 


26 watts. 


11 grid-leak bias is used, the leak resistance is 761/0.027 »■ 28,000 ohms. Next, subtracting the d-o 
niul third-harmonic components of the grid current from the total space current given 189 and 187 ma, 
ffspectively, as the d-c and third-harmonic components of the plate current. This calls for a tank- 
rjrcuit impedance of 1,125/0.187 - 6,000 ohms. The power input to the plate is 284 watts, while the 
tliird-harmonic power delivered to the tank circuit is 0.187 X 1,126/2 «• 106 watts. The plate effi- 
>'iRiicy is hence 37 per cent and the plate dissipation is 179 watts, Inasmuch as this loss is sli ght^te ss 
than the rated value for normal operation, the assumed Emin, Emax, and Op represent a suitable 
ciiiidition. 'Vf Lt' 
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The approi^ate analysis of harmonic-generator performance can be extended to 
include pentode, beam, and screen-grid tubes by obvious modifications.^ 



Fia. 87 — Curves giving the fractional corrections that must bo subtracted from the 
results obtained from Fig. 86 to obtain correct results for harmonic generator action. 
These curves assume k 1. 

MISCELLANEOUS AMPLIFIER PROPERTIES 

24. Exact Equivalent Circuit of Class A Amplifier and Application to Analysis of 
Distortion and Cross-modulation.* — The exact behavior of a Class A amplifier can be 
determined with the aid of the equivalent circuits of Fig. 88, 

f F. E. Terman and J. H. Ferns, Calculation of Class C Amidifier and Harmonic Generator Perform- 
anee of 4creen«grid and Similar Tubes, Proe. J,R,B,t Vol. 22, p. 359, March, 1934. 

* For further details, see John R. Carson. A Theoretical Study of the Three-element Vacuum Tube, 
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In tbe voltage-generator form, the current that flows in the plate oirouit as a result 
of a signal voltage «, appUed to the control grid can be considered as being produced by 
. «>ries of hypothetical voltages acting in a circuit conasting of the plate resistance of 
X tube in series with the load impedance, as in Fig. 880. These equivalent generator 




’2!/Ugm aEg 



^ef4 — ^e.ez 
aE| /“gto 3Eg 

( 0 ) Con s+an+ -voltage generator form 


; L_ ^SlSeZ 

' 2 - 2 \ m ^ »Eg®' 


. L. p 

31/<» Fif ‘ dEg*'®2 


(b) Constant -current generator 
form 

Fio. 88. — Equivalent circuits of a vacuum-tube amplifier, taking into account first-, 
second-, and third-order components of plate current. 


voltages are proportional, respectively, to the first, second, third, etc., powers of the 
signal voltage and are given by the expressions 


Equivalent voltage producing "j 


first-order component of 
plate current 

Equivalent voltage producing \ 




— 


second-order component of ^ 
plate current 




1 Ogm ( ^ Rp 

~ 2 Wm dEg Rp + Zi) 


1 Bgn 


' 2\ngm dEp 


Equivalent voltage produc- \ ^ ^ 2 ^ 

ing third-order component f 
of plate current 


} 


9E, 


1 ag. 

’ M0» ' 


P,e,» + — 


( 96 ) 

(97) 

(98) 


where e. * a-c voltage applied to the control grid, 
/i =** amplification factor of tube. 
gm “ transconductance of tube. 

Eg » grid bias at the operating point. 

Rp » plate resistance at the operating point. 


/Voc. J.ft.B., Vol. 7, p. 187, 1919; F. E. Terman, “Radio Engineering,” 2d ed., pp. 153-157, 264-273. 

^^TS^discuOT?o^in this secUon assumes either that the ampUfication factor of 

[Kqs. (96) to (101)1, or that the load resistance is small compared with if 

IKqs. (100a) and (lOla)]. Analyses that are more general. 

«o less useful, are given by F. B. LleweUyn, Operation of Thermionic V»cui^ Ti^be Cirouiteq^^ 
^Vdem Tech. Jour.. Vol. 5, p. 438, July, 1926; E. Petwson H. P. Evaw. ^ 

Tubes Used as AmpUfiers. SM Syaiem TecA. Jour.^ ^29 ® 

niatioal Theory of Four-electrode Tube, Proc. IRJB., Vol. 17, p. 1006, June, 1929, 
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Z *■ load impedance. The subscripts 1, 2, and 3 denote the impedance 
offered to the first-, second-, and third-order components of the p]at<$ 
current. When any one order of plate current contains components of 
several frequencies, the appropriate value of Z must bo used for each 
component. 




\Bp + Zj 


■ voltage drop produced in plate resistance by first-order 
component of current. 

*“ ( r ^ 2 } a Wg ^ voltage drop produced across the load impedance 

by the second-order component of current. 

The derivatives in these equations are all to be evaluated at the point on the tube 
characteristics at which the tube is operated. 

In the constant-current generator form, the action taking place in the plate circuit 
is represented by a number of constant-current generators delivering current to an 
impedance consisting of the plate resistance in parallel with the load impedance, as in 
Fig. 886. The currents produced by these constant current-generators are propor- 
tional, respectively, to the first, second, third, etc., powers of the applied signal, and 
are given by the equation. 


Equivalent first-order 
current 
Equivalent second- 
order current 


-‘Qm.Bg 


[ <= -g 
I __ _ 1 &fftn f ^ Rp 

s 2U^dE„V^Rp+Zl) 




2 !/** 

Equivalent third- 1 3 1 JL ^ 

order current ) * 3W dEg* ^ dEg 
where Rp >> Z, as in pentodes, Kqs. (100) and (101) can be written 


Jlquivalent second-order ) ^ ^ 

current in pentodes ) 2! dEg ® 

Equivalent third-order 3 

current in pentodes ) ” 3! dEg^ 


m 

( 100 ) 

( 101 ) 

(100a) 

(101a) 


The first-order effects in the exact equivalent circuits of the Class A amplifier 
lead to the same results as the equivalent circuits discussed in Par. 3. The second- 
order effect is a correction of this simple equivalent circuit and depends upon dgmIdEg, 
i,e.y upon the curvature of the tube characteristic. The third-order effect is a sec- 
ond-order correction that depends upon the rate of change of curvature of the tube 
characteristic. 

The exact equivalent circuit of the Class A amplific*r is useful in calculating dis- 
tortion, cross-modulation, etc. Its*use is not limited to the simple case of resistance 
load and a sine-wave voltage, as is the method of distortion analysis involving the 
dynamic characteristic and load line. 

ExperimenUU EvaltuUton of Second- and Third-order Coefficienls . — In order to make 
quantitative calculations based upon Eqs. (96) to (101), it is necessary to evaluate 
Bgm/dEg and &^gm/dEg\ as well as the plate impedance, transconductance, etc., at the 
operating point. 

These partial derivatives can be determined experimentally by applying to the 
grid of the tube a sine-wave voltage of known amplitude when the load impedance 
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in the plate cvcuit is negligibly small.^ One then has 

( 102 ) 
( 103 ) 

where A/ is the change in plate current, h the crest value of the third-harmoni(; 
component of the plate current, and E is the crest value of the signal voltage applied 
to the grid. 

The Application of Exact Eouimlent Circuit to Simple Cases , — The first-, second-, 
and third-order components of the equivalent voltage in the exact equivalent circuit 
for the case of signals consisting of a sine wave and of two superimposed sine waves 
are summarised in Table 5. An examination of this table shows that the first-order 
effects account for the undistorted part of the amplified output. The second-order 
effects give rise to second harmonics, to sum and difference frequencies, and to a direct- 
current or ^'rectified'' component, all of which are proportional to the square of the 
signal. The third-order effect gives rise to third harmonics and odd-order combina- 
tion frequencies. There is also a third-order component having the same wave shape 
as the applied signal (i,e,, as the first-order output) but an amplitude proportional to 
the cube of the signal, so that when this combines with the first-order part of the out- 
put, the result is a lack of proportionality between the amplitude of the input signal 
and the amplitude of the output. Finally, when the applied signal consists of more 
than a single frequency, the third-order action causes the part of the output that is at 
one frequency to depend upon the amplitude of the other components present, giving 
rise to cross-modulation. 

Fourth, sixth, and other higher even-order components give effects similar in 
character to those produced by the second-order action, namely, oven-order harmonics, 
even-order combination frequencies, and a rectified d-c current. Fifth, seventh, and 
other higher odd-order components give effects similar to those produced by the third- 
order action, i,€.f odd harmonics, odd-order combination frequencies, lack of pro- 
portionality between input and output, and cross-modiilation. 

Cross^modulalion {Cross Talk), — Cross-modulation is said to be present in a circuit 
when the conditions are such that when two signals of different frequencies are applied, 
the amplitude of the output of one "frequency depends upon the amplitude of the 
other frequejicy that is present. In the case where one of the signals is a modulated 
wave, cross-modulation results in the amplitude of the other wave depending on 
the envelope amplitude of the modulated wave. This causes the modulation of the 
first wave to be transferred to the second wave. Cross-modulation occurs in amplifiers 
as a result of third-order action. 

The amount of cross-modulation can be expressed in terms of a cross-talk or cross- 
mddtdation factor that is defined as the percentage modulation that a modulated wave 
produces on an unmodulated superimposed wave, divided by the percentage modu- 
lation of the modulated wave. In the case of pentode and other tubes where the load 
resistance is small compared with the plate resistance, the cross-talk factor is* 

Cross-talk factor ) _ ^ ^gm 
in pentodes J ' 2gm dEg^ ^ 

where E^ is the crest amplitude of the carrier applied to the grid, whose modulation is 

1 An alternative procedure for measuring the third-order coefficient is given by £. W. Herold, Simple 
Methods for Cheeking R. F. Distortion or Cross-modulation of Pentode Amplifiers, SleetrontM, Vol. 13. 
p. 82. April, 1940. 

* Stuart Ballantine and H. A. Snow, Reduction of Distortion and Croes Modulation in Rai:n 
Receivers by Means of VaHable-mu Tetrodes, Proe. TM,E„ Vol. 18, p. 2102, December, 1930. 
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being transferred to the other carrier frequency. In triode tubes the eioas^alk 
factor depends upon the load impedance to the first* and second-order currents, as 
well as upon the square of the carrier amplitude and the second deiivatiye of the 
transconductance. 

Distortion of Modulation Etmlopes, — ^It was noted above that third-order action 
introduces a nonlinear relation between output and input voltage of an amplifier. 
When the input voltage is a modulated wave, the third-order action therefore causes 
the output voltage to fail to follow exactly the amplitude variations of the input 
voltage. This results in a distortion of the modulation envelope, and also makes the 
degree of modulation of the output voltage differ from that of the applied signal. 
When the modulation of the applied signal is sinusoidal, and the degree ofmodu- 
Jution m is not too great, the second-harmonic distortion introduced in the modulation 
envelope by third-order action in the case of pentode tubes is 


Second-harmonic 
component of modulation 


P 1 


where is the carrier amplitude of the applied signal, and the remaining notation is 
as above. It will be noted that when the third-order action is large, the distortion 



Hypofhef'ica / ' 
condenser repre- 
senting equivalent 
input capacity 


approaches m/2. Practically, it is found that 
when modulation distortion is enough to be of 
significance, cross-modulation is excessive. 
Cross talk rather than modulation distortion 
accordingly limits the amount of third-order 
action permissible over the operating range of 
an amplifier under ordinary conditions. 



Pig. 89. — Input impedance of a Fig. 90. — Diagrams illustrating how 

vacuum-tube represented as a resist- the interelectrode capacities permit grid 
ance shunted by a capacity. current to flow when alternating voltage 

is applied to a negative grid. 


25. Input Admittance and Output Impedance of Vacuum-tube Amplifiers. InpvX 
Admittance. — The input admittance of a vacuum-tube amplifier is defined as the 
current flowing into the control-grid electrode divided by the voltage that is applied 
between this electrode and the cathode. The input admittance of a vacuum-tube 
amplifier can be represented by a capacity shunted by a resistance, as shown in Fig. 
89. The capacity is called the input capacity, and the resistance is termed either the 
input resistance or the input conductance. 

Inpvi Admittance of Triodea voith Particular Reference to Inlerelectrode^pacUy 
Effects. — The input capacity and resistance of triodes is determined primarily by the 
Capacities existing between the electrodes of the tube. When an alternating signal 
voltage is applied between grid and cathode, current flows from grid to cathode and 
from grid to the plate as a result of the electrostatic capacity between these electrodes. 
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as indicated in Fig. 90. The input admittance is equal to this total current divided 
by the voltage applied to the control grid. Since the part of the current that flows to 
the plate depends upon the difference between the signal applied to the control grid 

C‘n Cn 



(a) Ncufrodyne (or Ha zeltine) (b) Modified neu+rodyne 
system of neu+raliza+bn 



(c) Rice system of (d) Cross neutralization 

neutralization 



Ce) Coil neutralization 
Fig. 91. — Typical neutralizing circuits. 

and the amplified voltage developed in the plate circuit, the input admittance is 
affected by the magnitude and phase of the amplification. The exact relation is* 


Input capacity « Cgk + Cyp(l H- A cos $) (106) 

(--) 

Input resistance « — (107) 

where Cgp * grid-plate tube capacity. 

Cgk * grid-cathode tube capacity. 

A ■« voltage amplification of the tube alone, not taking into account any 
step-up in voltage existing in the load impedance, such as is present in 
the case of transformer coupling. 

B « phase angle of load impedance in the plate circuit, taken positive for 
inductive loads. 


* For derivation, see F. E. Terman, “Radio Engineering," 2d ed., p. 232, McGraw-Hill, New York. 
See also J. M. Miller, Dependence of the Input Impedance of a Three-electrode Vacuum Tube upon the 
Load in the Plate Circuit, Bur, StaniardB ^i. Paper 351 ; M. von Ardenne and W. Stoff, On the Values 
and the Effects of Stray Capacities in Resistance-coupled Amplifiers, Froc. Vol. 16, p. 896, 

November, 1927; E. L. Chaffee, Equivalent Circuits of an Electron Tube and the Equivalent Input and 
Output Admittances, Proe. JM.E., Vol. 17, p. 1633, September, 1929. 
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llie input admittance of a triode amplifier depends largely upon the magnitude A 
and phase 0 of the amplification, because with practical tubes the grid-plate capacity 
has approximately the same magnitude as the grid-filament capacity, and the amplifi- 
.-.ation is normally considerably greater than unity. Under these conditions the 
input capacity is approximately proportional to the amplification, and is much greater 
than the interelectrode capacities themselves. 

The input resistance takes into account the energy transferred between the plate 
and grid electrodes through the grid-plate capacity. With capacitive load impedances 
in the plate circuit {$ negative), energy is transferred directly from the grid to the 
plate circuit, with the result that the input resistance is positive. On the other hand, 
with inductive load impedances in the plate circuit (0 negative), amplified energy is 
transferred from the plate circuit of the tube back to the grid circuit, with the result 
that the equivalent input resistance is negative. A resistance load impedance in the 
plate circuit * 0) gives rise to infinite input resistance, corresponding to zero energy 
transfer between input and output electrodes. The input resistance for a given phase 
shift 0 is inversely proportional to the product of frequency and amplification. 

Neutralization of Grid^plate Capacity in Triode Tubes , — Most of the input capacity 
and practically all the input resistance of triode tubes results from the current that 
flows through the grid-plate capacity of the tube. The effect of this capacity can be 
eliminated or neutralized by the arrangements illustrated in Fig. 91. In the neutro- 
(lyne circuit the coil Ln is closely coupled to the primary, and so polarized that it 
applies a voltage to the neutralizing condenser Cn that is of opposite phase from the 
a-c voltage between plate and cathode. The current through the neutralizing con- 
denser is hence of opposite phase from the current through the grid-plate capacity 
C„p of the tube, and by proper adjustment of C» the energies represented by the two 
currents can be given the same magnitude. The input capacity of such an amplifier 
with perfect neutralization is Cgk 4* Cgp H- Cn, and the input resistance is infinite. If 
the neutralizing coil L» is closely coupled to its primary and the leads have negligible 
inductive reactance, the neutralization is substantially independent of frequency over 
a wide frequency band.^ 

An alternative neutralizing arrangement is the Rice circuit (Fig. 91c). H^re the 
neutralizing capacity Cn is adjusted so that the current through it neutralizes the 
effect of the current through the grid-plate capacity as far as the tuned circuit asso- 
ciated with the grid of the tube is concerned. This form of neutralization is theo- 
retically independent of frequency, just as is the neutrodyne type, but has the 
disadvantage that only half of the signal voltage developed across the input circuit is 
applied to the grid of the tube, and that neither side of the tuning condenser in the 
input circuit can be grounded. Also, if several stages are in cascade. Rice neutraliza- 
tion is more likely to cause trouble from parasitic oscillations. 

Cross neutralization is used with push-pull amplifiers and requires the addition 
of no special circuits other than the neutralizing condensers. It can be thought of as 
!A form of neutrodyne that takes advantage of the fact that the voltages on the two 
sides of a push-pull amplifier are of opposite polarity, thus giving the phase relations 
required for neutralizing. 

In coil neutralization, the neutralizing inductance Ln is resonated with the grid- 
plate capacity Cgp at the frequency for which neutralization is to be effective. In 
this way the current flowing from control grid to plate is reduced practically to zero, 
thus eliminating the grid-plate capacity as far as input admittance effects are con- 
cerned. In order that the neutralizing coil will not short-circuit the plate-supply 

* At very high frequencies the variation in the reactance of the leads cannot be neglected. If 
neutralisation is to be maintained over a wide frequency band under these conditions, it is necessary to 
uae modified circuits (see Fig. 20, Sec, 6). 
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battery, it 7a neoessary to place the blocking condenser C in series with the inductance. 
The circuit proportions are then arranged so that the combination LnC offerb 
the inductive reactance required to resonate with Cgp at the frequency of neutralisa- 
tion. Coil neutralization is simpler than the other types, but is effective for only one 
frequency. It is used extensively with transmitters, such as broadcast transmitters, 
that operate only at a single frequency. 



f*iQ« 92 .*~"CurveB showing the effect of *in improper neutralizing capacity Cn on input 
resistance and capacity of a tuned radio-frequency amplifier. 

In all neutralizing systems it ismeccssary to adjust the circuit proportions so that 
neutralization is exactly correct. Ovemeutralization produces results similar in 
character to and just as bad as underneutralization, as illustrated in Fig. 92. 

Orounded^rid Self-neviralized Circuit . — The necessity of neutralization can be 
avoided by means of the grounded-grid circuit of Fig. 93. Here the grid is grounded, 
the input voltage is applied between cathode and ground, and the output impedance 
is placed between plate and ground. With this arrangement, capacity currents 
flowing between plate and grid as a result of the output voltage J&o developed in t 5 
plate circuit do not flow through the input circuit. ITiere is hence no interaction with 
the source of exciting voltage E, as a result of grid-plate tube capacity. 
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Analysis of the voltage and current rdations in the grounded-grid circuit shows 
that since the driving voltage is in series with the external circuit connecting plate 
and cathode, the tube acts, as far as the output En is concerned, as though it were 
excited in the usual manner and had an amplification factor (/a + 1) instead of jti. 
Also, the exciting voltage delivers some energy directly to the plate circuit, because 
the amplified plate current flows through Es in the same polarity as Es. This places a 
load on the exciting voltage E^, This load reduces the gain obtained as compared with 
a neutrodsme circuit, for example, although appreciable amplification is still possible. 

The grounded-grid circuit finds its chief use under conditions where triode tubes 
must be used, and either (1) it is impractical to obtain the degree of capacity Aeutral- 
ization required for satisfactory operation or (2) the tube or circuit design is such that 
the natural method of operation is with the grid at ground potential. These condi- 
tions are most likely to exist where the tube is to be operated over an enormous fre- 
quency range or at a very high frequency, or with special tubej designed for operation 
at extremely high frequencies.^ 

Input Conductance of Pentodes . — The input conductance of a pentode tube, if 
negative grid operation is assumed, arises primarily from the transit time of the 



Fig. 93. — Grounded-grid 



b Equivalenf ploie circuit 
If-neutralized circuit. 


electrons and from the fact that the lead from the cathode electrode to the cathode 
pin on the base of the tube is common to the grid and plate circuits of the tube. 
Dielectric losses in the grid-cathode and grid-screen capacities are occasionally of 
importance.* The grid-plate capacity contributes very little to the input conductance 
of a pentode tube, because although this capacity acts the same in pentodes as in 
triodes, its magnitude is so small (0.005 ntd for a tyx)ical voltage amplifier pentode) that 
the energy transfer taking place between plate and grid is too small to be important. 

The input resistance arising from the fact that the electrons require a finite time to 
travel from cathode to plate is given by* 


Input resistance resulting f 1 

from finite transit time ) 


(108) 


where gm transconductance of the tube. 

/ =» frequency. 

r =» time required for the electron to travel from the cathode to the grid plane. 

The constant K is determined by the grid and plate voltages and by the ratio of 
transit times from cathode to grid plane and grid plane to anode. The component of 
input resistance arising from transit time is directly proportional to the square root 
of the electrode voltages and inversely proportional to the square of the linear dimen- 
sion of the tube. 

» Diaoussion of the grounded grid circuits, with particular reference to high-frequency high-power 
amplifiers, is given by C. E. Strong, The Inverted Amplifier, Elwtronica, Vol. 13, p. 14, July, 1940. 

* A discussion of dielectric losses is given by C. J. Franks, Measured Input Losses of Vacuum Tubes, 

hlectronica, Vol. 8, p. 222, July, 1935. . r » ■» 

• W, R. Ferris, Input Resistance of Vacuum Tubes as Ultra-high-frequency Amplifiers, Proe, 

V^ol. 24, p. 82, January. 1936. See Par. 9, Sec. 4 for further discussion of transit time effects. 
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The induetanoe of the cathode lead causes the voltage existing across the grid- 
cathode capacity to differ from the signal voltage applied to the tube by an amount 
equal to the voltage developed across the lead inductance by the amplified plate cur- 
rent (see Fig. 94). This fact causes the current flowing through the grid-cathode 
capacity to have a component in phase with the applied voltage. ^ The corresponding 
input resistance, on the assumption that the reactance of the lead inductance Lr is 
small compared with the grid-cathode capacity Cgki is 

Input resistance resulting 
from inductance of cathode 
lead 


}■ 


1 


U^gwhKCgk 


(109) 


It will be noted that the input resistance caused by the inductance of the cathode 
lead varies with frequency and transconductance in exactly the same manner as does 
the input resistance resulting from transit time action. In ordinary pentode tubes, 

these two effects are of the same order of magni- 
tude. The combined action of cathode lead induc- 
tance and transit time is of great importance at the 
higher radio frequencies. This is evident from 
Table 6, which gives resul-s of measurements on 
input resistance of a pentode tube. 

The input conductance resulting from the com- 
bined effects of cathode-lead inductance and transit 
time can be neutralized by the arrangement in 
Fig. 95a. ‘ Here a small inductance Ln is placed 
between the cathode terminal on the tube socket 
and the ground. The grid-return lead is brought 
directly to the tube socket, and a capacity Cgg 
is connected between grid and ground. Neutralization is obtained when 



Fio. 94. — ^The equivalent input 
circuit of a tube taking into ac- 
count the inductance of the cath- 
ode lead. 


h 

dgg 


( 110 ) 


With these proportions, the in-phase component of the current through Cgg is equal 
in magnitude but opposite in phase to the in-phase component of current through 
Cgkt resulting in complete neutralization of the input resistance independently of fre- 
quency, provided that wL* < < l/vCgk- In practical amplifiers, the neutralizing 
inductance Ln can be a short length of wire of the order of one inch long connecting 
the cathode terminal of the tube socket to the ground lug, as shown in Fig. 956. 

An alternative method of neutralizing the input conductance is to place a small 
inductance (about O.IM) in the screen lead. This method is especially adaptable to 
converter tubes. 

. The effect of the cathode lead inductance can be eliminated by using especially 
constructed tubes having two cathode leads, as shown in Fig. 95c.* In this way the 
voltage developed in the cathode Iqad by the plate current does not appear in series 
with the voltage applied to the control grid. 

Input Capacity of Pentodes, with Particular Reference to the Effect of Control-grid 
Bias, — The input capacity of a pentode is given by the equation 

Input capacity « Cgk + Cg» + ^,,^(1 + A cos 9) (111) 

1 M. J. O. Strutt and A. van der Ziel, The Causes for the Increase of the Admittances of Modern 
High-frequency AmpliW Tubes on Short Waves, Ptoc, J,R.B., Vol. 26, p. 1011, August, 1938. 

> R L. Freeman, Input Conductance Neutralisation, Electroniea, Vol. 12, p. 22, October, 1939. 

* Such tubes are discussed by F. Preisaoh and I. Zakarias. Input Conductance, Wirdeaa Eng., Voi, 
17, p. 147, AprU, 1940. 
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where Cgh grid-cathode capacity. 

Cg» grid-ecreen capacity. 

Cgp a grid-plate capacity. 

A * voltage amplification (magnitude) of tube alone (not including any 
voltage step-up in plate coupling network). 
e » phase angle of amplification. 

'J’he component Cgp{l ■+• A cos B) is the smallest of the three because of the small grid- 
platc capacity in pentode tubes, but may be of the order of l/xtd in radio-frequency 
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Fkj. 95. — Methods of neutralizing; the effects of cathode lead induetance and transit time 

on input resistance. 

pentodes when the amplification is large, and somewhat more in audio-frequency 
pentodes. 

The input capacity of a pentode varies somewhat with the grid bias.^ This is in 
part due to a change in the component Cgp(l + A cos 0) as the grid bias varies the 
amplification, and in part due to the fact that as the bias varies the plate current the 
effective position of the space charge surrounding the cathode changes. The total 
variations produced by vaiying the grid bias are of the order of 1 to 3 /t/xf in typical 

» R. L. Freeman, Use of Feedback to Compensate for Vacuum-tube Input-oapacitanoe Variations 
with Grid Bias. Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 26, p. 1360, November, 1938; T. lowerth Jones, The Dependence of 
tJie Inter-deotrode Capacitances of Valves upon the Operating Conditions, Wireless Section, 

Vol. 13. p. 11, March, 1938; also, Jour. Vol. 81, p. 668. 1987. 
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radio-frequency pwtodes. This will detune an ordinary 450-kc intermediate-fre- 
quency coupling circuit by about 5 kc. 

The change in input capacity is approximately proportional to the change in the 
transconductance of the tube, and so can be neutralized by the arrangements shown in 
Fig. 96. Here a resistance Rn is placed between cathode and ground and is so related 
to the capacity Cgk between grid and cathode as to satisfy the relation 


Rn 


AC 

Cgkffm 


( 112 ) 


where Qm. is the transconductance for some particular operating point and AC is the 
increase in input capacity of the tube when the transconductance is Qm over the input 
capacity when the tube biased to cutoff. When the secondary trimmer condenser C* 
is returned to ground, as in Fig. 966, the value of resistance Rn required approximates 
that normally used for self-bias. On the other hand, if Cgk is made large by returning 
the trimmer condenser of the input circuit to the cathode, instead of to ground, as in 
Fig. 96a, the neutralizing resistance Rn is then of the order of 20 ohms with ordinary 
r-f pentodes used as intermediate-frequency amplifiers.^ 



Fig. 96. — Circuits for neutralizing the variation of input capacity of a Class A pentode 
amplifier with variation in grid bias. 


Inpid Admittance of Amplifier Tube Subjected to a Negative Feedback Voltage . — 
When a negative feedback voltage is superimposed upon the signal applied to an 
amplifier, the equivalent input admittance offered by the system to the applied 
signal voltage is less than in the absence of negative feedback according to the factor 


! Input admittance with f 
negative feedback _ 1 

) Input admittance without 1 1 — A/i 

negative feedback ) 


(113) 


where A/3 is the feedback factor as defined in connection with Eq. (36). The reduction 
in input admittance is considerable when A/S is large, and arises from the fact that most 
of the signal voltage is used to overcome the negative feedback voltage and only a small 
fraction is applied across the grid-cathode terminals of the tube. 

Practical Importance of Input Admittance in Audiofrequency and Radiofrequency 
Amplijiere. — In audio-frequency amplifiers, the input capacity is one of the largest 
shunting capacities in the coupling network in the plate circuit of the preceding ampli- 

^ Another means of compensatinz for variations in input capacity caused by variation in the control- 
grid bias by the A.V.C. system is to apply A.V.C. voltage in appropriate amount to the No. 3 grid. See 
J. F. Farrington. Compensation of Vacuum Tube Input Capacitance Variation by Bias Potential Con- 
trol, R.M.A, Eng,t Vol, 4, p. 13. November, 1937. 
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fier stage. A pentode is accordingly preferable to a triode tube from the point of vieir 
of response obtainable at high frequencies unless the triode is neutralised. In the 
case of push-pull triodes, neutralisation can be easily applied and will reduce the input 
capacity to the same order of magmtude as that obtained with pentodes, resulting in 
considerable improvement in high-frequency response.^ The resistance component of 
the input admittance is of negligible importance at audio frequencies, since the input 
resistance is so large as to produce only slight modification of the amplification char- 
acteristic, even at the higher audio frequencies with unneutralized triodes. 

In tuned radio-frequency amplifiers, the input capacity of the tube is an important 
factor in fixing the minimum circuit capacity. With unneutralised or partially 
neutralized triodes, the input capacity varies with frequency, as illustrated in Fig. 92. 
This dependence of the capacity on frequency can distort the resonance curve of the 
tuned circuit developing the signal voltage applied to the grid of the tube. 

The input resistance at broadcast and lower frequencies is normally caused by the 
action of the grid-plate tube capacity. With a load impedance supplied by a resonant 
circuit, the input resistance depends primarily upon frequency, being infinite at reso- 
nance and minimum at the 70.7 per cent points of the amplification curve. This 
minimum value for the case of a simple tuned load circuit is 


Minimum input resistance 


(Ao/2) 


(114) 


where ll<aCgp is a reactance of the grid-plate capacity Cgp and Ao is the amplification 
from grid to plate electrodes at resonance.* The input resistance is negative at fre- 
quencies below resonance and positive for frequencies greater than resonance, and so 
tends to distort the resonance curve of the input tuned circuit. If the input resistance 
is low, oscillations will be produced when the input tuned circuit is resonant at a 
slightly lower frequency than the output circuit. The effects of the input resistance 
are so great in tuned amplifiers using triode tubes that such amplifiers must always be 
neutralised. With pentode tubes, however, the minimum input resistance at broad- 
cast frequencies is so high because of the small grid-plate capacity that it can ordinarily 
be ignored unless it becomes cumulative through a series of stages. 

In the high-frequency and ultra-high-frequency bands, the input resistance is 
determined primarily by the transit time and cathode lead effects, since these produce 
t?ffects proportional to the square of frequency, whereas the action of the grid-plate 
capacity is proportional to frequency. The input resistance at very high frequencies 
is low enough to produce serious loading, with consequent loss of gain and selectivity. 

Output Impedance of Vacuum Tubes . — The output impedance of a vacuum tube is 
defined as the impedance that the plate circuit of the tube offers to an external voltage 
applied between the plate and cathode electrodes of the tube. This impedance can be 
represented by a resistance shimted by a capacity and is the impedance seen by a load 
looking toward the tube. 

In triode tubes the resistance component of the output impedance approximates 
the plate resistance of the tube up to very high radio frequencies. The output capac- 
ity also approximates the sum of the grid-plate and plate-cathode interelectrode 
capacities. These approximations neglect the effect of dielectric losses, inductance in 
leads, and energy transfer between the input and output circuits of the tube through 
the grid-plate capacity, but give satisfactory results for the usual triode operating 
conditions. In particular, the energy transfer between input and output circuits 

^P. W. KUpsoh, Applsrina Neutralisation to A. F Amplifiers. Electroniet, Vol. 7, p. 252, August, 
1934. 

* When the tuned load circuit is coupled to the plate circuit of the tube, as with transformer coupling, 
the value of Ao is less than the actual voltage amplification of the stage by the factor M/L», where M is 
the mutual inductance between primary and secondary and A., the inductance of the secondary. 
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has a relatively small effect upon the output circuit as compared with the effect on the 
input circuit because of the difference in power levels. 

In pentode and beam tubes the output capacity is equal to the sum of the plate- 
cathode capacity and the plate-screen capacity. The output resistance, however, 
depends very greatly upon frequeJicy, being equal to the plate resistance of the tube 
only at audio and the lower radio frequencies. As the frequency is increased, the 
output resistance becomes less, first because of dielectric losses associated with the inter- 
electrode capacities of the tube, and at still higher frequencies as a result of the induct- 
ance of the lead wires from the electrodes to the base pins of the tube and capacities 
between electrodes. The equivalent shunting resistance as measured for a particular 
pentode tube is shown in Table 6,^ and it is seen that the output resistance at the higher 
radio frequencies is far less than the plate resistance of the tube. 

86. Tube and Circuit Noise in Amplifiers. — The term noise as applied to vacuum- 
tube amplifiers is commonly used to designate spurious voltages of a random character 
that represent energy more or less uniformly distributed over an appreciable frequency 
band. In the case of audio-frequency amplifiers, such noise produces a characteristic 
hiss. 

Thermal Agitation Noise .* — The random motion of free electrons in a conductor 
causes small potential differences to be developed across the terminals of the conductor. 


Table 6. — Input and Output Resistance op a Pentode Amplifier* 


Wave length, 
meters 

Input resistance 

Wave length, 
meters 

Output resistance 

Tube cold, 
megohms 

Normal, 

megohms 

Tube cold, 
megohms 

Normal, 

megohms 

230.0 


3.3 

62.5 

0.75 


39.5 


0.38 

20.4 

0.35 


21.2 


0.11 

5.05 

0.045 


12.4 


0.036 




5.6 


0.0086 



■■ 


♦ Data from M. J. O. Strutt and A. Van der Ziel, The Causes for the Increase of the Admittances »)f 
Modern High-frequency Amplifier Tubes on Short Wjives, Proc. Vol. 26, p. 1011, August, 1938. 


This action is termed thermal agitation, and the resulting voltage is 


Square of effective value of ) 

voltage components lying be-* — E* ^ AkT j Rdf (116) 

tween frequencies /i and /z ) 

where k •* Boltzmann’s constant * 1,374 X lO"*® joule per ®K. 

T « absolute temperature, ®K. 

R » resistance component of impedance across which the thermal agitation is 
developed (a function of frequency). 

/ * frequency. 

I From Strutt and van der Ziel, loc. cit. 

* J. B. Johnson, Thermal Agitation of Eleotrioity in Conductors, Phya. Rev., Vol. 32, p. 07, July* 
1928; H. Nyquist, Thermal Agitation of Electronio Change in Conductors, Phys. Rev., Vol. 82, p. 
110, July, 1928; J. B. Johnson and F. B. Llewellyn, Limits to Amplification, Elec. Eng., Vol. 68, p. 1449, 
November, 1934; F. C. Williams, Thermal Fluctuations in Complex Networks, Wireless Section, I.E.E., 
Vol. 18, p, 63, March, 1938, Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 81, p. 761. 1937; F. C. Williams, Coexistent Thermal and 
Ihermionio Fluctuations in Complex Networks, Wiruloas Section, I.E.E., Vol. 13, p. 327, September. 
1938; Jour. J.B.B., Vol. 83, p. 76, 1038. 
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In the special case where the resistance component of the impedance is constant over 
the range of frequencies from/i to/j, Eq. (114) reduces to the much simpler form 

« UTR(f2 -/O (116) 

III a network involving two or more conductors at different temperatures, the com- 
l>ined thermal agitation effect can be obtained by considering that each impedance 
involved acts as a generator having the mean square voltage speciffed by Eq. (116) in 
series with the impedance . ^ The mean square thermal agitation voltage is by Eq. (1 1 6) 
proportional to the resistance component of the impedance across which the voltage is 
developed, and to be proportional to the band width. The peak amplitude is of the 
order of 3 to 4 times the equivalent rms value.* The energy represented by "Uie 
thermal agitation voltages developed across a given resistance is uniformly distrib- 
uted over the entire frequency spectrum from zero frequency to frequencies well 
above the highest used in communication. 

The voltages developed by thermal agitation set a limit to the smallest voltage that 
<^an be amplified without being lost in a background of noise. This limit is determined 
by the band width being amplified and not by the position in the frequency spectrum 
at which the band is located. The magnitude of the effect can be estimated from the 
fact that the rms thermal agitation voltage developed across a ^-megohm resistance 
at SOO^K is 6.4 /*v for a frequency band of 5,000 cycles. 

Noise from Granular Resistances,^ — Resistances composed of carbon granules (such 
as an ordinary carbon resistor) generate noise far in excess of the thermal agitation 
noise when a direct current is passed through the resistance. This high noise arises 
from fluctuations in the contact resistance between adjacent granules. The noise 
voltage that results is proportional to the current, and also tends to increase somewhat 
faster than the resistance. 

This effect makes the ordinary carbon resistor unsatisfactory as a plate-coupling 
resistance in low-level stages of a resistance-coupled amplifier. Carbon resistors are, 
however, always suitable for bias and screen-grid voltage dropping resistors where 
by-pass condensers arc used. 

Tube Noise. — Noise voltages are generated within tubes as a result of a number of 
actions, the most important of which are (1) random variations in electron emission 
from the cathode; (2) random variations in the current division between the plate and 
other positive electrodes, such as the screen grid (this effect is absent in triodes operated 
with the grid negative) ; (3) variations in the grid current resulting from positive-ion 
(•urrent. These effects arc discussed in Pars. 5 and 13, Sec. 4, where formulas for 
caJculating their magnitudes are also given. Under practical conditions the smallest 
voltagfi that can be amplified is sometimes limited by tube noise rather than thermal 
agitation. 

27. Hum. — The term hum is applied to alternating currents appearing in the out- 
put of an amplifier as a result of the effect of power-frequency voltages, currents, and 
fields. 

Hum in Audio-freguency Amplifiers, — In audio-frequency amplifiers, hum results 
from the introduction into the amplifier circuits of currents of the power frequency 
mid its harmonics that are amplified directly by the amplifier. Hum is particularly 

^ F. C. Williams, Tho Representation and Computation of Fluctuation Voltages. Wireless Section, 
I.H.E., Vol. 14, p. 325, September, 1939, Jour, I,E.E., Vol. 85, p. 280, 1939. 

* V. D. Landon, A Study of the Characteristic of Noise, Proe. J.R.E., Vol. 24, p. 1514, November, 
1030; The Distribution of Amplitude with Time in Fluctuation Noise, Proe. I.R.E.t Vol. 29, p. 50, 
I'^bruary, 1941. 

* C. J. Christensen and G. L. Pearson, Spontaneous Fluctuations in Carbon Microphones and Other 
Granular Resistances, Bdl System Tech. Jour., Vol. 15, p. 181, April, 1938. 
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troublesome in hi^-gain audu>>frequency amplifiers, since any effects introduced 
in low-level stages are subjected to large amounts of amplification. 

The possible causes of hum in audio-frequency amplifiers are stray electrostatic and 
magnetic fields, alternating current in the filaments or heaters of the tubes, and poorly 
filtered power-supply systems. These last two sources of hum are considered in 
Pars. >9 and 5, Sec. 8. The types of hum that are usually most troublesome in audio- 
frequency amplifiers are those arising from the presence of electrostatic and magnetic 
fields. 

The chief sources of magnetic fields in audio-frequency amplifiers are the filament 
leads and the power transformer. These fields induce voltages in coupling transform- 
ers, particularly transformers in low-level parts of the amplifier, may induce voltages 
in closed loops in improperly arranged wiring, and in severe cases may even affect the 
flow of electrons within the tubes. The most effective way to minimize hum from 
magnetic fields is to arrange the filament leads in the form of a twisted pair, employ 
adequate spacing between the low-level parts of the amplifier and the power trans- 
former, and avoid as far as possible the use of coupling transformers in low-level 
stages. Where coupling transformers cannot be avoided, induced voltages from mag- 
netic fields can be minimized by use of adequate spacing between coupling and power 
transformers, orientation of the coupling transformers to give minimum mutual 
inductance, and the use of shielded coupling transformers. It is also helpful to employ 
a nonmagnetic chassis, or at least to isolate the coupling and power transformers from a 
sheet-iron chassis by mounting them upon a nonmagnetic base that is then fastened to 
the chassis. 

Electrostatic fields may arise in an amplifier from unshielded wires carrying alter- 
nating currents of power frequency, but are more commonly the result of power 
wires external to the apparatus itself. Hum arising from electrostatic fields can be 
eliminated by electrostatically shielding all leads that have a high impedance to 
ground, such as grid leads, by shielding the tubes and the filament wires of low-level 
stages, and by grounding the chassis to a metal stake driven in wet earth or a water 
pipe. The use of electrostatic shielding between primaries and secondaries of all 
transformers (power, input, filament, output, etc.) on the amplifier chassis is also 
helpful. 

Hum in Radio-frequency Amplifiers , — Hum is less troublesome in radio-frequency 
amplifiers than in audio-frequency amplifiers', since the hum voltages are not amplified 
directly. However, the same effects that produce hum in audio-frequency amplifiers 
also will cause any radio-frequency voltage that is being amplified to be modulated at 
least slightly by the hum. 

28. Microphonic Effects. > — The term microphonicy as applied to vacuum-tube 
amplifiers, refers to effects produced by mechanical vibration, and may arise from the 
vibration either of tubes or of the associated circuits. 

Microphonic Action in Tubes , — The most important source of microphonic action in 
amplifiers is the amplifier tube. Vibrations of the tube elements produce variations 
in plate current that are amplified directly in audio- and video-frequency amplifiers, 
and that modulate any signal being amplified by radio-frequency amplifiers. 

Microphonic effects in tubes can be minimized by preventing vibrations from reach- 
ing the tube, by selection of individual tubes for low microphonic action, and by the use 
of special tubes of unusually rigid construction. The chief way in which vibrations 
reach a tube is through the base, and this can be greatly reduced by supporting the 
tube on a shockproof mounting. Individual tubes of the same type may vary as much 

^ D. B. Peniok. Measurement and Reduction of Microphonic Noise in Vacuum Tubes, Bdl System 
Tech, Jour,, Vol. 13, p. 614. October, 1934; Alan C. Rockwood and Warren R. Ferris, Microphonic 
Improvements in Vacuum Tubes, Proe, J,R,S,, Vol. 17, p. 1621, September 1929. 
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as 70 db in thdr tendency to microphonic action^ so that there is considerable gain in 
selecting the least noisy tubes from a large number. A very low susceptibility to 
vibrations can be obtained by tube constructions that provide unusual rigidity and’ 
bracing of the tube electrodes^ particularly the filaments and heaters. Improvements 
of the order of 20 db over standard tubes are obtainable with such special low miero» 
phonic tubes. '* 

Microphonic action in tubes sometimes produces a harsh crackling or sputtering 
type of noise. This is caused by poor contacts between conducting members, or by 
intermittent electrical leaks across insulation. Such sputter noise contains frequency 
components in the radio-frequency band, whereas ordinary microphonic noises do not. 

Microphonic Action in Circuits. — Mechanical vibration of circuits associated with 
.in amplifier tube will modulate the voltages being amplified. This effect is partic- 
ularly important in radio-frequency amplifiers and oscillators. The circuit elements 
that are the most frequent offenders are the coils and variable condensers of resonant 
circuits. Microphonic effects of this sort can bo controlled by rigid construction of the 
iiffocted circuit elements, by mounting the entire unit on rubber, and by protection 
against the direct action of sound waves 



SECTION 6 
OSCILLATORS 


POWER OSCILLATORS 

1. Circuits for Power Oscillators.' — A vacuum-tube oscillator is essentially a 
vacuum-^tube amplifier arranged so that an exciting voltage of the proper magnitude 
and phase to produce the amplified output is obtained from this output. The tube in 
such an arrangement acts as an inverter that changes d-c plate power into a-c energy, 
fn power oscillators, the tube is usually operated under conditions of bias, exciting 
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Fig. 1. — Schematic circuits of common types of powi r oscillators. 


voltage, etc., corresponding to (^lass C amplifier conditions in order to give a largo 
output with good efficiency. 

Circuits, — Typical oscillator circuits are shown schematically in Fig. 1. Of these, 
the ones most frequently used in power o3.cillator8 arc the Hartley, Colpitts, and the 
tuned-grid tuned-plate arrangements. In the Hartley and Colpitts circuits an exciting 
voltage of the appropriate phase is obtained by conneciting tJie grid and plate electrodes 
to opposite ends of the tank circuit with respect to the cathode connection, with the 
ratio of exciting voltage to alternating plate-cathodc voltage determined by the relative 
reactances on the two sides of the cathode connection. 


1 For a general disouasion of power oeoillatot^, isee R. A. Heising, The Audion Oscillator, A.I.B-B- 
Jour., Vol. 39, p. 366, April; p. 471, May, 1920; D. C. Prince, Vacuum Tubes as Power Oscillators, 
Proc. Vol. U> P> 276. June, p. 4 O 61 August, and p. 627, October. 1923. 
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In the tuned-grid tuned-jdate circuit, the grid tuned circuit LgCg and the {date ' 
t iificd circuit LpCp are both adjusted to offer an inductive reactance at the frequency to 
I IP generated. The circuit can accordingly be redrawn as shown in h'ig. 1^, and 
.st‘('n to be the equivalent of a Hartley circuit in which the ratio of exciting voltage to 
alternating plate-cathode voltage is determined by the relative amounts of detuning of 
i he plate and grid circuits. The capacity Cgp is usually supplied by the interelectrode 
rapacity of the tube, although at lower frequencies added shunting capacity is helpful. 

In the electron-coupled circuit, the cathode, grid, and screen grid of a pentode ori 
s(T<‘en-grid tube are operated as a triode oscillator, with the screen serving as the 
anode , ^ Only a small fraction of the space current is Intercepted by the screen, but the 
oscillator circuits are so designed that this will maintain the oscillations properly. 

remaining electrons, which represent most of the space current, go on to the plate 
and prcxiuco power output by flowing through the load impedance that is connected in 
h('ries with the plate electrode. This arrangement has the advantage of making the 
oscillations independent of the load, and is used where frequency stability is important 
(see Par. 3). 

'riic various oscillator circuits shown in 
Fig. 1 are all capable of giving the same 
])c)w<‘r output, efficiency, etc., when used 
with a particular tube. The choice bc- 
t\MM*n them is accordingly one of con- 
^(‘llieTlce, when such factors as circuit 
(h'tails, ease of adjustment, tendency for 
parasitic oscillations to be produced, etc., 
aie taken into account. 

The d-c plate voltage can be introduced 
ill the oscillator either by shunt feed or 
w'lics f(M»d exactly as in the case of the 
( lass C’ amplifier. Shunt f(‘cd is r(‘q\iired in tlic Colpitts circuit, and is usually pref- 
(Table in the Hartley circuit. 

Bias ill power oscillators is practically always obtained by means of a grid-leak grid- 
condenser arrangement, as shown in Fig. 2, since this makes the oscillator self-starting, 
and is more likely to give a stable operating point under conditions corresponding to 
high efficiency operation. The use of a grid leak also tends to make the oscillators 
self-adjusting at conditions corresponding to good efficiency, and improves the fre- 
(iuency stability. 

The grid condenser should have a low enough reactance at the frequency of oscilla- 
lion so that the alternating voltage drop is small. The condenser should not be too 
larg(‘, however, since then intermittent oscillators may bo produced (see below). 
Also, some capacitive reactance between the grid electrode and the tank circuit is use- 
ful in improving the frequency stability (see Par. 3). 

Oscillators developing considerable powcT often have resistances or chokes or both 
|)hi(*ed in series with leads going to the grid and plate electrodes of the tube in order to 
I'limmate parasitic oscillations (sec Par. 5). 

Denign Considerations, — The voltage and current relations existing in the tube of a 
power oscillator arc exactly the same as in the case of the corresponding Class O 
amplifier. The performance of the tube can accordingly be determined by calculation 
as outlined in Par. 21, Sec. 5, except that since the driving power is now obtained from 
f lic' amplified output, the net output of the oscillator is less than that of the correspend- 
lug Class C amplifier by the amount of the driving power. 

* J. B. Dow, A Recent Development in Vacuum Tube Oscillator Circuits, Proe» VoL 19, p, 

-U96, December, 1931. 
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The oircuits of a power oscillator are designed in the same manner as for the Qass C 
amplifier, with the addition that provision must be made so that the grid of the tube 
obtains from the amplified output an exciting voltage of the proper magnitude and 
phase. The procedure for laying out the circuits of a power oscillator is illustrated by 
the following example: 

Bninaie. — ^An OBcillator is to be designed to operate under the same conditions as the Class C 
amplifier in the example of Par. 21, Sec. 6, using a Hartley circuit having an effective Q of 60. Assuming 
-the grid and. plate taps are to be at the ends of the tank-circuit inductance, the total alternating voltage 
across the tank circuit will be the sum of the exciting and alternating plate voltages, or 

254 + 850 1,104 volts. 

The filament tap is located so that the ratio between grid and plate voltages is The tank- 

circuit inductive reactance toL required is found by £q. (90), Sec. 5, to be 

(l,104/ V2) V(66 X 60) - 218 ohms 

for a tank-circuit power of 66 watts. From this the required tank-circuit inductance and capacity for 
any frequency can be calculated. The tank-circuit circulating current is 1,104/218 >• 6.06 amp crest. 
Since the grid bias required is 134 volts, with a grid current of 14 ma, the grid-leak resistance can be 
estimated as 134/0.014 » 9,600 ohms. The grid-condenser capacity should be larger than the grid- 
cathode tube capacity and also large enough to have a low reactance at the operating frequency, but 
not so large as to cause intermittent oscillations (see below). 

If shunt feed is used, as in Fig. 2, the tank-circuit inductance L required to obtain 218 ohms of 
reactance will be influenced by the fact that the reactance of the radio-frequency choke is in parallel 
with a portion of the tank circuit. The blocking condenser Ct for tbe shunt-feed arrangement must be 
capable of withstanding the d-c plate voltage Eb and should, at the same time, be large enough to have 
restively low reactance compared with the impedance seen by the plate of the tube in looking toward 
the tank circuit. 

If the grid and plate connections were not made to the ends of the coil, the voltage across the tank 
circuit would have to be increased accordingly, and a higher tank-circuit inductance would be required 
to obtain the required conditions with the same effective circuit Q. If other oscillator circuits than the 
Hartley had been employed, minor modifications of this general procedure would be necessary. 


Practical Adjustment of Oscillaior Circuits . — ^The procedure to be followed in placing 
an oscillator in operation depends upon the completeness with which the preliminary 
design has been worked out. When every detail has been predetermined, including 
even such things as the proper points on the tank circuit to connect the plate, grid, and 
cathode leads and the appropriate coupling to the load, it is necessary merely to apply 
voltage to the oscillator, check the resulting grid bias, power output, frequency, etc., 
and then make minor readjustments as required to realize exactly the desired behavior. 

In the more usual case, the paper design has been carried only to the point where the 
tank-circuit inductance and capacity, the expected power output, operating grid bias, 
d-c plate current, etc., are known, while such things as the coupling to the load, the grid- 
leak resistance, the cathode connection to the tank circuit in Hartley circuits, and the 
exact tuning in a tuned-grid tuned-plate circuit, are to be determined by trial and error. 
Under such conditions the adjustment process should start with relatively loose cou- 
pling between the load and tank circuit and with the other circuit adjustments at 
estimated values. After oscillations are obtained, the coupling to the load is increased 
until the output approximates the rated value and the input power, efficiency, grid bias, 
etc., noted. Readjustments are then made of grid-leak resistance, exciting voltage, 
load coupling, etc., as required. 

The trial-and-error adjustment of oscillators can be systematized by keeping in 
mind the fact that oscillators adjusted for reasonable efficiency have the following 
characteristics : (1) The bias is determined primarily by the exciting voltage. Increas- 
ing the excitation increases the bias and reduces the angle of flow while at the same 
time increasing the maximum grid potential somewhat. (2) The maximum positive 
grid potential Ewm^ is determined both by the exciting voltage and by the grid-leak 
resistance, being greater as the grid-leak resistance is reduced and as the excitation is 
increased. (3) T^e tank-circuit current is determined primarily by the coupling 
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between the tank circuit and plate circuit of the tube, since the tank cuir^nt is normali^\ 
Huch that the crest alternating voltage developed l^tween plate and cathode is just 
less than the plate-eupply voltage. Hence more coupling between the plate and 
circuits reduces the tank-circuit current. (4) The minimum plate potential Emta is 
determined largely by the coupling between the load and the tank circuit, as is also the 
d-c plate current. Close coupling increases the dissipation in the load for a given tank- 
,*ircuit current. This tends to reduce the amplitude of oscillations, thereby increasing 
the minimum plate potential and increasing the d-c plate current that the plate draws. 
(5) The grid current is determined by the exciting voltage, grid-leak resistance, and 
load coupling, and for practical purposes is fixed by the maximum grid voltage Ema» 
and the minimum plate potential Enon* 

2. Miscellaneous Considerations in Power Oscillators. StaHing of OscUlationa , — 
Oscillators employing grid-leak bias are always self-starting. This is because when the 
plate voltage is first applied, the grid is at zero potential, and the resulting trans- 
conductance is so large that if oscillations will exist at all they will build up, with 
thermal agitation voltages in the circuit acting as the initiating impulse. ^ 

Oscillators employing a fixed bias that places the initial operating point close to or 
beyond cutoff may not be self-starting, because the plate current, and hence the trans- 
conductance, will cither be low or zero when the plate voltage is &st applied. In such 
coses oscillations may persist if once started by a momentary reduction in the bias or 
by a sufficiently large transient voltage induced in the circuits. 

Amplitude of Oscillations . — After being started, the oscillations increase in ampli- 
tude until the power generated by the tube is equal to the energy dissipated in the 
load and tank circuits. In practical power oscillators employing grid-leak bias and 
operating under normal full-load conditions, this equilibrium occurs when the peak 
alternating voltage developed by the tank circuit between plate and cathode is just 
slightly less than the plate-s\ipply voltage, corresponding to a small minimum plate 
potential Emin- As the load on the tank circuit is reduced, the output voltage wiU 
increase, but even with zero load will never exceed the d-c plate voltage, since this 
would reduce the minimum plate potential to zero and give zero plate current. Vary- 
ing the load on an oscillator within reasonable limits therefore has only a small effect 
upon the amplitude of oscillations. The grid and plate currents are, however, quite 
sensitive to load, the former increasing and the latter decreasing as the load becomes 
less. 

Intermittent Operation . — When a grid leak is used to develop the bias in an oscil- 
lator, it is sometimes found that the oscillations obtained are periodically interrupted 
at an audio- or radio-frequency rate. Such behavior results when the time constant 
HuiCg of the grid leak-condenser combination is too large to permit the bias to readjust 
itself with the rapidity necessary to follow changes in amplitude produced by random 
effects. When interrupted oscillations are produced, the rate of interruption is of 
the order of lIRgiCg times per second, where Rgi and Cg are in ohms and farads, 
respectively. 

Interrupted oscillations can be eliminated by reducing the time constant RgiCg- 
In practice this means reducing the grid-condenser capacity, since the gnd-leak resists 
ance is fixed by the bias requirements. 

The tendency for interrupted oscillations to be produced is greatest when the excit- 
ing voltage and grid bias are both large, corresponding to conditions with a small angle 
of plate-current flow and high efficiency. 

Blocking. — The phenomenon of blocking appears as a sudden stoppage of oscilla-' 
tions, accompanied by a reversal of grid current, and an increase of plate current to a 

^ Actually, the tendency for oacUlations to etaif will be increaaed slightly if a few volts of negative 
hias is applied to the control grid, since in this way the grid current will be initially sero and less energy 
will required to sustain a small amplitude of oscillations than when the bias is sero. 
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/iritiue much higher than can be obtained with the full direct-current supply voltage md 
zero grid potential A high-power tube is usually destroyed by blocking, since the 
energy dissipated at the plate is enormous. Blocking is caused by operating condi- 
tions that permit secondary electron emission to take place at the grid to such an 
extent that the grid loses more electrons by secondary emission than it gains from the 
cathode by direct flow. This causes a reversal of the grid current, resulting in the 
development of a positive grid-bias voltage by the grid leak, and consequently an 
excessive plate current flow. In order that blocking may exist, it is necessary that 
the minimum instantaneous plate voltage and the maximum instantaneous grid poten- 
tial obtained during the cycle both be high and that the grid leak have a high resistance. 

Blocking, when it occurs, is the result of attempting to force the output of the 
oscillator by increasing the load resistance coupled into the plate circuit. This results 
in a reduction in the amplitude of oscillations, which increases the minimum plate 
voltage. If the grid excitation is then increased, the secondary electron emission at 
the grid will be increased because of the increased positive potential reached by the 
grid. Under unfavorable conditions this will cause the net grid current to become less, 
which reduces the grid bias and makes the maximum positive grid potential still 
greater, causing a further reduction in the grid current, etc. 

In order for blocking to occur, the grid must emit secondary electrons. In modern 
air-cooled tubes the grid structures have usually been so treated that the grid current 
will never reverse under conditions encountered in ordinary operation, so that blocking 
cannot occur in these tubes. However, with water-cooled tubes, or where very high 
electrode voltages are employed, it is not always possible to construct the tube in 
such a way that negative grid current can be avoided. Such tubes are therefore 
susceptible to blocking, and either must be operated with considerable care or must 
be provided with a grid rectifier similar to that sliown in Fig. 21, which has the resist- 
ance R adjusted so that the rectified current always exceeds the most negative grid 
current obtainable. In this way the current through the grid leak can never reverse, 
and all possibility of blocking is avoided. 

Wave Shape . — The output of a power oscillator contains harmonics as a result of tins 
fact that the plate and grid currents of the tube flow in the form of pulses. The factors 
controlling the amplitude of the harmonic voltages developed in the load are the same 
as in the Class C amplifier. In general it may be said that the harmonics will be 
reduced if the angle of plate current flow is large (corresponding to low efficiency) and 
if the effective Q of the tank circuit is large, 'corresponding to low L/C. 

Tubes . — The same tubes arc used for power oscillators as for Class C amplifiers. 

FREQUENCY STABILITY OF OSCILLATORS—CRYSTAL OSCILLATORS 

8. Frequency and Frequency Stability of Ordinary Oscillators. — The frequency 
generated by a vacuum-tube oscillator adjusts itself to a value su(;h that the voltage 
that the oscillations apply to the grid of the tube is of exactly the proper phase to 
produce the oscillations that supply this grid-ex(Mting voltage. This frequency 
approximates the resonant frequency of the tank circuit, ^ but is also influenced by such 
factors as the voltages acting on the tube, •the effective Q of the tank circuit, the har- 
monics generated, the resistance and reactance coupled into the tank circuit by the 
load, etc. All these modifying factors tend to produce small phase shifts between the 
exciting voltage and the output voltage of the tube, and in order to compensate for 
these, the oscillator must operate slightly off the resonant frequency of the tank 
circuit in order to introduce a compensating phase shift. 

^ When there is more than one resonant oironit. as in the tuned-grid tuned-plate arrangement, the 
frequency tends to be controlled by the circuit in which the circulating reactive volt-amperes are 
greatest. 
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Tofnk^irmU Design for StaMe Frequency Operaitonr-^ReeonarU Line OecilUUors.’^TM ' 
resonant frequency and the effective Q of the tank circuit are the two most important 
factors affecting the frequency generated by an oscillator* The generated frequency 
will vary with the resonant frequency of the tank circuit, while the effect of the tube 
voltages, load impedance, etc., on the frequency are inversely proportional to the effec- 
tive Q of the tank circuit. 

The resonant frequency of the tank circuit will vary as a result of the temperature 
(•oefficient of the inductance and capacity. Included in the temperature effect is the 
capacity of the tubes that are associated with the resonant circuit and so affect the 
frequency. In considering the effect of temperature, one must include not only 
changes in ambient temperature but also the heating of the inductance, capacity, 
and tubes that occurs during normal operation. 

The effect on frequency of unavoidable variations in tube capacity can be mini- 
mized by arranging the oscillator circuits so that the electrostatic energy stored in the 
tube capacities is as small as possible compared with the total electrostatic energy 
stored in the resonant circuit.^ This means a high circuit Q, the highest possible 
ratio of transconductance to changes in tube . 

<*iipacities, and the smallest possible coupling ('’“^conde'nser fchoke €3^ 
from the tank circuit to the grid and plate ^ / /dk -k ^ 

electrodesof the tube that will permit oscillations P riiirTi l # 

to be maintained. In practical oscillators the “ “ # 

ratio of electrostatic energy in the resonant cir- T . S 

cuit to the electrostatic energy stored in the tube Tapon'' 
capacities can be made greater the lower the 

resonant frequency. As a result, an oscillator 3- — ;Tuned-grid tuned-plate 

directly generating the desired frequency can be tun^cT-^^ 
cxfjected to have poorer frequency stability with 

respect to temperature changes in the tube, and to tube replacements, than a com- 
bination consisting of a harmonic generator and an oscillator operating at a fraction 
of the desired frequency. 

The effective Q of the tank circuit is important because the percentage change in 
frequency required to produce a given compensating phase shift between input and 
output voltages of the tube is inversely proi>ortional to the effective Q, A high effec- 
tive corresponds to a load not too closely coupled, and either to a low L/C ratio in 
die tank circuit, or an arrangement in which the plate is coupled to only a small part of 
th(‘ tank circuit so that the voltage across the circuit is muck greater than the plate- 
cathode voltage.* 

High tank-circuit efficiency with high effective Q requires a low loss (liigh Q) reso- 
nant circuit. At frequencies greater than 15 me to 20 me, this can be most con- 
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Fta. 3. — Tuned-grid tuned-plate 
oscillator using resonant line for the 
tuned-grid circuit. 


v(miently realized by the use of resonant lines for the tank circuit.* Such lines have 
high Q (sec Par. 16, Sec. 3), are simple to construct, and are mechanically stable. 
1'hpy are also able to dissipate their losses with only a small temperature rise, and where 
dt‘siretl can be compensated for temperature changes. An example of a resonant-line 
oscDlator is shown in Fig. 3. This is a Uinetl-grid tuned-plate arrangement with the 
lino supplying the grid tuned circuit. High frequency stability is achieved by design- 
ing the line to have high Q and then connecting the grid so that the section of the line 


* Walter Van B. Roberts, The Limits of Inherent Frequeiuy Stability, R.C.A. Rcc., Vol. 4, p. 478, 
Apiil, 1940. 

® O. F. Lampkin, An Improvement in Constant FNKjuenry Oscillators, Proc. Vol. 27, p, 199, 

March, 1939. 

’ J. W. Conklin, J. L. Finch, and C. W. Hansell, New Methods of Frequency Control Employing 
b(»ng Lines, Pri>c. Vol. 19, p. 1918, November, 1931; O. W. Hansell, Resonant Lines for Fre- 

quency Control, Efec. Eng,^ Vol. 54, p. 852, August, 1935; Clarence W Hansell and Philip S. Carte^^ 
1 roquonoy Control by Low Power Factor lane Circuits, Proc. Vol, 24, p. 597, April, 1936. 
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between grid and cathode is only a small part of the total, so that the reactive energy 
stored in the line will be large. 

Effect of Load on Frequency — Maeter^dllator and Electron-coupled Arrangement , — 
The load affects the frequency of an oscillator as the result of the resistance and react- 
ance coupled into the tank circuit. For maximum stability the load should be a 
resistance, and the coupling to the tank circuit small, so that the oscillator operates 
only Ughtly loaded. 

The influence of the load on frequency can be minimized by using the oscillator to 
excite a power amplifier that develops the power required by the load. Such an 
arrangement is termed a mcLder^sciUaior power-<implifier system (abbreviated MOPA) 
and is most effective when the power amplifier consists of several stages employing 
pentodes, screen-grid tubes, or neutralized triodes. The stage following the master 
oscillator is then operated as a “buffer amplifier,'' t.c., with relatively low grid current, 
so that the loading on the master-oscillator stage is a minimum. Changes in the grid 
current of the buffer amplifier such as might be produced by variations in the plate- 
circuit conditions in the amplifier then have minimum effect on the frequency. 

The electron-coupled oscillator is equivalent to an oscillator and power amplifier 
combined in one tube, and can be made to give a frequency practically independent of 



Fig. 4. — Electron-coupled oscillator circuits. 


the load impedance that receives the output. To achieve this result, the minimum 
instantaneous plate potential must be great enough so that there is no tendency for a 
virtual cathode to form in the tube and return electrons to the screen and cathode, or 
for secondary electrons to be lost by the plate. This means that the load impedance 
must not be too great. Further, in the case of screen-grid tubes, the screen grid must 
be operated at ground potential as at Fig. 4o, or the plate-screen capacity must be 
neutralized as in Fig. 4b, in order to prevent capacitive coupling from the plate or out- 
put portion to the oscillator section of the tube. 

Electron-coupled oscillators using screen-grid tube^ generate a frequency practi- 
cally independent of plate-supply voltage, provided that the ratio of screen to plate 
voltage is maintained at a suitable value. This desirable result can be obtained by 
deriving the screen voltage from a voltage divider connected across the plate voltage as 
in Fig. 4 and adjusting the screen tap by trial until the frequency does not change with 
a small variation in supply voltage. 

Effect of Tube Voltages on Frequency. — The plate and filament voltages acting on the 
tube affect the frequency by influencing the alternating currents that flow between the 
tank circuit and the grid and plate electrodes of the tube. This can be minimized by 
using tank circuits having a high effective Q (low L/C), by the use of grid-leak bias, 
particularly a high-resistance grid leak, and by employing the closest possible coupling 
between the different parts of tapped coils, such as are employed in the Hartley 
circuit, or between the separate coils used in arrangements such as the reversed 
feedback. 

'fhe frequency can be made substantially independent of plate and filament volt- 
ages by inserting suitable reactances in series with the leads going to the plate and grid 
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electrodes.^ This is shown in Fig. 5, which also gives the formulas for calculating the 
required reactance in the ideal case of infinite effective Q. Under actual conditions 
these idealized formulas give only approximate results and the required reactance 
must be determined by trial. Examination of the circuits of Fig. 5 shows that the grid 
condenser associated with the grid-leak resistance, or the plate blocking condenser 
used in shunt-feed arrangements, can be used to supply the required reactance. Thus 
the frequency of any ordinary oscillating circuit can be made substantially independent 
of plate and filament voltage for one frequency by a proper choice of these condensers. 

When circuits are compensated in the manner illustrated in Fig. 5, the frequency 
win also be independent of the load, provided that the load is a resistance and is con- 
nected oither from grid to cathode or from plate to cathode. 

The! frequency can also be made independent of electrode voltages by means i^own 
in Fig. 6.’ Here the tap a on the inductance L divides the tank-circuit voltage in the 
same ratio as do the two condensers C\ and C%. A resistance (or coil) is connected 
between the junction of the condensers and the point a as shown, and the cathode 
return brought to a point on this resistance that trial shows gives the best frequency 
stability. 

Effect of Harmonica on Frequency Stability . — Harmonic voltages in the circuits of an 
oscillator adversely affect the frequency stability. This arises from the fact that the 

harmonics cross-modulate with each other 
and with the fundamental to produce 
fundamental frequency currents that are 
not necessarily in phase with the funda- 
mental frequency currents arising from 
the normal mode of operation. The 
phase of the resultant fundamental fre- 
quency current affects the frequency of 
operation, which accordingly becomes 
sensitive to the amount and distribution 



Fia. 6. — Method of improving frequency 
stability of an oscillator. 

of the harmonics in the circuits. The effect of harmonic voltages on frequency 
stability can be minimized by employing a tank circuit having high effective Q, so 
that the impedance to the harmonics will be a minimum, and by selecting operating con- 
ditions that keep the amplitude of the harmonic voltages and currents at a minimum. 

4. Crystal Oscillators.’ — The frequency stability of an oscillator can be made very 
high by replacing the usual resonant circuit that controls the frequency by a mechan- 
ically vibrating piezoelectric quartz crystal and utilizing the piezoelectric effect to give 
energy transfer between the electric circuits and the mechanical vibrations. 

Properties of Piezoelectric Quartz Crystals . — A piezoelectric quartz crystal in its 
natural state has a hexagonal cross section and pointed ends, as illustrated in Fig. 7. 


* F. B. Llewellyn, Constant Frequency Oscillatora, Proe. Vol. 19, p. 2063, December. 1931; 

G. H. Stevenson, Stabilued Feedback Oscillators, Bell System Tech. Jour., Vol. 17, p. 468, July, 1988. 

» Y. Kusunose and S. Ishikawa, Frequency Stabilisation of Radio Transmitters, Proe. Vol. 

20, p. 310, February, 1032. 

* Following is a small bibliography on crystaF c^cillators selected from the very extensive literature 
on the subject W. G. Cady, The Fieeo-electric 'Resonator, Proe. I.H.E., Vol. 10, p. 83, April, 1922; 
G. W. Pierce, Piezo-electric Crystal Resonators and Crystal Oscillators Applied to the Precision Cali- 
bration of Wavemeters, Proe. Am. Aead., Vol. 69, p. 81, 1923; W. G. Cady, Bibliography on Piezo- 
electricity, Proe. 1 R E., Vot 16, p. 621, April, 1928, F. R. Lack, Observations on Modes of Vibration 
and Temperature Coefficient of Quartz Crystal Plates, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 17, p. 1123, July, 1929, F. R. 
Lack, G. W. WUlard, and I. E. Fair, Some Improvements in Quartz Crystals Circuit Elements, Bell 
System Tech. Jour., Vol. 13, p. 453, July, 1934; W. P. Mason, Electrical Wave Filters Employing Quartz 
Crystals as Elements, Bell System Tech. Jour., Vol. 13, p. 405, July, 1934; W. P. Mason, Low Tempera- 
ture (Coefficient Quartz Crystals, Bdl System Tech. Jour., Vol. 19, p. 74, January, 1940; Isaac Koga, 
Not.es on Piezoelectric Quartz Crystals, JVoe. I.R.E,, Vol. 24, p. 610, March, 1936; C. F. Booth, The 
Application and Use of Quartz Crystala in Telecommunications, Jour. I.E.B., Vol. 88, Part III, p. 97, 
June. 1941. 
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The properties of sudh a crystal can be conveniently referred to three sets of axes as 
shown in the figure. TTie first of these, designated as the optical or ^ axis, passes 
through the apexes of the crystal. The second set, termed the electrical or X axes, 
consists of the three axes that lie in a plane perpendicular to the optical axis and pass 
through the comers of the crystal. The third set, termed 
llic mechanical or F axes, consists of three axes that lie in 
the same plane as the X axes, but are perpendicular to the 
fjices of the crystal. The exact location of the axes can be 
determined even when the crystal is imperfectly formed, or 
when a complete crystal is not available, by using a polari-' 
scope or an X-ray spectrometer. 

When an electric stress is applied to a quartz crystal in 
the direction of the X axis, a mechanical stress is produced 
in the direction of the F axis at right angles. Conversely, 

11 mechanical stress along the F axis will cause electrical 
charges to appear on the faces of the crystal perpendicular 
to the X axis that goes at right angles to the F axis involved, 

TJie polarity of the electric stress and the direction of the 
corresponding mechanical force are directly related, a 
rev ersal in one causing a reversal in the other. This rela- 
tionship between electrical stress and mechanical force is 
termed the piezoelectric effect^ and provides a means of 
rtjiating mechanical vibrations to electrical circuits. The 
piezoelectric effect is present to sonic extent with electrical 
stress applied in any direction, since there will nearly 
always be a component of the stress parallel to an X axis. 

Similarly, any mechanical force will usually produce some 
mechanical stress in the direction of a F axis. 

An alternating voltage applied across a quartz crystal 
will cause the crystal to vibrate, and if the freciuency of 
the applied alternating voltage approximates a frequency 
at which mechanical resonance can exist in the ciystal, the 
jirnplitude of vibrations will be very large. Any crystal has 
a number of such resonant frequencies that depend upon the 
crystal dimensions, the type of oscillation involved, and the , 
orientation of the plate cut from the natural crystal. 

Various modes of oscillation arc possible in crystal resona- 
tors. Those most commonly used are simple longitudinal 
ami shear oscillations, but it is also possible to generate 
flexural and torsional vibrations and various harmonic 
modes. ^ 

The desirable properties for a piezoelectric resonator to 
possess are a low temperature coefficient of resonant fre- 
<iuc‘ney, a high piezoelectric activity, and a frequency 
spectrum containing only one resonant frequency in the vicinity of the desired oscilla- 

' Some examples of crystal oscillators cmployinR such siwjcial modes of vibration are given by J. R. 
Harrison. }*iezo-electrio Resonance and Oscillatory Phenomena with Flexural Vibrations in Quarts 
Hlates, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 15, p. 1040, December, 1927; August Huiid and R. B. Wright, Now Piezo 
Oscillations with Quartz Cylinders Cut Along the Optical Axis, Jour, Research, Vol. 4, p. 383, March. 
1030; Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 18, p, 741, May, 1030; N. H. Williams, Modes of Vibration of Piezo-eleotrio 
‘ Vystala, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 21, p. 990, July, 1933; Harold Osterberg and John W. Cookson, Piezoeleotrio 
Mabilization of High Frequencies, Re®. Sci. Instruments, Vol. 5, p. 281, August, 1034; Tsi-Ze Ny, Long- 
Uiao Tsien, and Sun-Hung Fang, Oscillations of Hollow Quarts Cylinders Cut Along the Optic Axis* 
I.R.E,, Vol. 24. p. 1484, November, 1986. 



Fig. 7. — lllustratioD 
showing the natural 
quartz crystal and the 
relation of the electric 
or X, the mechanical or 
F, and the optical or Z 
axes to the crystal 
structure. The upper 
section shows a F (6r 
30®) cut plate, while the 
plate in the center sec- 
tion is X- (or Curie-) 
cut. The third F axis, 
Y”Y'\ is not shown 
because the perspective 
of the drawing makes it 
coincide with the ZZ 
axis. 
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tion. Temperature can alter the frequency of mechanical resonance throu^ its 
effects on the density, the linear dimensions, and the moduli of elasticity of the crystal. 
Inasmuch as some of the elastic constants of a crystal are positive, while others are 
negative, the temperature coefficient of frequency may be either positive or negative 
or sero, according to the mode of oscillation, the orientation of the crystal plate, and 
the shape of the plate. 

The term activity applied to a quartz crystal indicates the ease with which the 
desired oscillations can bo excited, and is affected by the orientation of the crystal 
plate with respect to the axes. The activity will be high when the orientation is such 
that an electric stress applied across the faces of the crystal will produce a large 
mechanical stress of the type required to maintain the oscillations. 

The resonance properties of a vibrating crystal are determined by the crystal 
dimensions, orientation, and six elastic constants, and can be calculated for those 
shapes that are sufficiently simple to permit of mathematical solution. The temper- 
ature coefficient of frequency can also be calculated from the crystal orientation and 

the temperature coefficient of the elastic con- 
stants, and conditions giving low or zero tem- 
perature coefficients thereby predicted. 

Common Crystal Cuts . — An infinite variety 
of shapes and orientations of crystals can be 
used in crystal oscillators. The crystals used 
in practice arc, however, practically always in 
the form of plates that are either circular or 
approximately square if the frequency is high, 
or sometimes in the form of bars if the frequency 
is low. 

The commonly used orientations of plates 
with respect to the crystal axes are designated 
as AT, CT, GTj V, X, Y, etc., cuts. 

The A2'-cut crystal* is extensively used for 
frequencies ranging from about 600 kc upward 
to about 10 me. This type of plate is cut from 
a plane that is rotated about an X axis so that 
the .angle $ made with the Z axis, as indicated 
in Fig. 8, is approximately 35.5®. When voltage is applied across the fiat sides of 
such a plate, shear vibrations are set up, causing displacements indicated by Fig. Oa. 
The resonant frequency is related to the thickness of the crystal by the equation 

Frequency, kc, for AT cut =» (1) 

^ » thickness, mm 

The AT-cut crystal is characterized by substantially zero temperature coefficient at a 
temperature determined by the exact value of 6, and has a high piezoelectric activity. 
Furthermore, the elastic coupling between the desired mode of oscillation and har- 
monics of the width vibration is almost*. zero, so that the frequency spectrum is very 
siiaple. This is in contrast with the complicated frequency spectrum of F-cut plates. 

The CT-cut plate is suitable for operation in the frequency range of 50 to 100 kc.* 
It is essentially an AT-cut plate operating in a mode such that vibrations cause dis- 
placements as shown in Fig. 96. The frequency of vibration is accordingly determined 

* See Lack, Willard, and Fair, loe. cit, 

* S. C. Eight and Q. W. Willard, A Simplified Circuit for Frequency Subetandarde EmployinS 
a New Type of Low-frequency Zero-temperature-ooefficirut Quarts Crystal, Proe, J,R,E„ Vol. 26, p. 549, 
May. 1937. 



Fig. 8. — Diagram showing how 
crystal plane is rotated about the X 
axis to obtain the A T cut. 
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by tbe large dimension of the plate, and, in the case of plates, x mm square is given 
by the equation 

Frequency, kc, for CT-cut plates *■ (2) 

X 


When the plates are square and are cut so that the angle 9 in Fig. 8 is approximately 
37.5°, the temperature coeflicient of vibration will be zero at a temperature approxi- 
mating room temperature. The CT plate has the very desirable feature that its 


(a) Displacement in 
AT- cut crystal 






(b) Displacement in CT- 
cut crystal 


fc) Displacement in 6T-cut 
crystal and relation of 
6T and CT cuts 

Fig. 9. — Displacements produced by the vibrations in various crystal cuts. 


frequency can be decreased slightly by grinding in the center of the plate and increased 
slightly by grinding near the edges, as indicated by D and 7, respectively, in Fig. 10a. 
Also, the temperature coefficient can be adjusted either upward or downward by 
grinding on edges P or iV, respectively, as indicated in Fig. 106, 

The A T- and CT-cut plates are particular cases of a general class of shear vibra- 
tions having zero temperature coefficient, and obtained by rotating the plane of the 
plate appropriately about two axes.^ Most of these zero temperature cuts are not 
particularly useful, however, either because of low activity or because of a complicated 


(a) (b) 

Flu. 10, — Diagram illustrating how the temperature coefficient and resonant frequency of 
CT plates may be controlled by edge grinding. 

frequency spectrum. An exception to this is the Y-cut crystal, which has high activity 
combined with low temperature coefficient. 

The frequency of most low-temperature-coefficient cuts depends upon the tem- 
perature in the manner illustrated by the AT and CT plates in Fig. 11. The 
temperature coefficient of frequency is zero only in the vicinity of a particular 
temperature that is determined by the exact orientation of the plate. An exception 

* See W. P. Mason, Low Temperature Coefficient Quarts Cryvtala, Bdl System Tech, Jour,, Vol, 10, 
l>. 74, January, 1040. 
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is the GT cut, for which the temperature coefficient of frequency is zero over a wide 
temperature raugOi as illustrated in Fig. 11. 

The GT platei is a modified CT type in which the plane of the crystal in Fig. 9 
corresponds to 9 » 51.5^ instead of ST-S**. The crystal is rectangular instead of square 
with a ratio of width to length of 0.855. The length is in the direction of the diagonal 
of the CT plate, as indicated in Fig. 9c. Such a crystal has two principal modes of 
vibration, both of which are longitudinal, as indicated in Fig. 9c, and correspond to 
resonant frequencies determined by the length and width, respectively. The GT 
crystal uses the width vibration and has a temperature coefficient that depends upon 
the angle B of the crystal plane and the ratio of width to length. For each value of 
B over a wide range, there is a particular ratio of width to length at which the tem- 
perature coefficient at a given temperature is zero. For the particular value of B corre- 
sponding to the GT cut, this coefficient is substantially zero over a wide temperature 
range, as indicated in Fig. 11. The frequency of a GT plate is determined primarily 
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Fia. 11. — Variation of reHonant frequency wi^h temperature with various types of crystals. 


by the width, while the temperature coefficient is controlled by the ratio of width 
to length. The frequency and temperature coefficient can hence be adjusted 
independently. 

K-cut crystal plates® w^cre once widely used, but have now largely been displaced 
by other cuts having superior characteristics. The orientation of a F-cut plate is 
shown in Fig. 7. Such a plate has one resonant frequency determined by the thick- 
ness, and involves the same shear mode of vibration used in AT-cut plates. This 
resonant frequency is given approximately by the equation 

Thickness frequency,* kc 1 1, 960 

of F-cut crystal ) ” thickness, mm ' 

F-cut plates also possess a low-frequency resonance corresponding to a single longi- 
tudinal (or width) vibration, having the frequency 

* W. P. Mason, A New Quartz Crystal Plate, Designated the GT, Which Produces a Very Constant 
Frequency over a Wide Temperature Range, Proe. Vol. 28, p. 220, May, 1940. 

‘ A good discussion of X- and F-cut plates is given by Lack, loc. ett. Also see Geoffrey Builder and 
J. E. Benson, Contour Mode Vibrations in F-cut Quartz-crystal Plates, Proe. Vol. 29, p. 182, 

April, 1941. 
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Width frequency, ) 
kc, of F-cut crystal J 


I 2»860 

width, mm, along electric axis 


K-cut plates operating at the thickness frequency possess a very complicated frequency 

spectrum as a result of elastic couplings to 

tiarmonics of the width vibration. In a ^ 

limited frequency range, there are commonly g 

a series of resonant frequencies, as illustrated §. 

in Fig. 12. These are affected by the width & 

of the crystal, and although they can be 

changed by edge grinding to change the width, « 

such grinding merely causes a new series of ^ 

resonant frequencies to move in to replace g- 

those thereby moved out. Thickness vibra- < I • 

lions of F-cut crystals are characterised by a I- > I . 

clis(!ontinuous temperature-frequency charac- 720 728 736 744- 

teristic, as illustrated in Fig. 13. This is a Frequency, Kilocycles 

result of elastic couplings to harmonics of the , Typical frequency spec- 

width vibration, and arises from the fact that 

I he width vibration has a negative tempera- quenoies sometimes occur. The length 
ture coefficient of approximately —20 parts of each vertical lino indicates in a 
in a million per^C, whereas a pure thickness rough way the relative tendency to 
vibration has a positive coefficient. The at that frequency, 

resultant temperature coefficient of the thickness vibration may vary between —20 
tiiid + 100 parts in a million per®C, with the exact value depending upon the temper- 
ature and the ratio of width to thickness. It will be noted from Fig. 13 that in limited 

— temperature ranges the temperature 

: coefficient may be zero. This was the 

o 7000 earliest method discovered for obtaining 

^ a temperature coefficient of zero.* 

S 6000 The X-cut crystal plate is oriented in 

^ relation to the crystal axis as shown in 

c 5000 7^ Fig. 7. When voltage is applied across 

y i the two faces of the crystal, it vibrates 

c 4000 with simple longitudinal vibrations, with 

X ^ two possible remnant frequencies cor- 

3 000 p responding to the thickness of the crystal, 

^ ' ' or the width in the direction of the F 

w 2000 ^ axis, according to the relation 

^ 1000 Resonant frequency, } 

^ , ’ kc, of X-cut plate ) 


a 7000 


S 6000 


g'4000 
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3000 

Jr 

£ 2000 
S 1000 

u. 



kc, of X-cut plate 
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Tempera+ure, Deg.C. 

Fig. 13. — Temporaturo-frequehey char- 
acteristic of a F plate showing the discon- 
tinuities in frequency and the dependence 
of temperature coefficient upon the exact 
temperature. 


thickness or width, mm 


ditions is approximately 


jquehey char- The X-cut crystal tends to have a com- 
ig the disoon- plicated frequency spectrum similar to 
le dependence that obtained with F cut, and is not quite 
►on the exact active as the Y ot AT cuts. The tem- 
perature coefficient under ordinary con- 
20 parts in a million per®C. However, if the width 


vibration is used, and the length in the direction of the Z axis is very small compared 
^ W. A. Marrison, A High Precision Standard of Frequency, Proe. I.R.IP., Vol. 17, p. 1103, Jidy, 1029* 
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with the width, then the temperature coefficient of frequency is small, and will be lero 
when the bar is square and has sides that are 0.272 times the width along Uie 
mechanical axis. 

EquwdletU Electric Circuit qf Crystal OsdUator ,^ — As far as an electrical circuit 
associated with a vibrating crystal is concerned, the crystal can be replaced by the 
electrical network of Fig. 14&, in which Ci represents the electrostatic capacity between 
the crystal electrodes when the crystal is in place but not vibrating, and the series 
combination L, C, and R represents the equivalent mass, compliance, and frictional 
loss of the vibrating crystal, respectively. The impedance offered by the crystal to 
the electrical circuits accordingly is of the character shown in Fig. 14c, being large at 
the resonant frequency of L and C Ci and low at a near-by frequency for which L 
and C are in series resonance. The behavior of electrical circuits containing a crystal 
can be analyzed by replacing the crystal by its equivalent electrical network and then 
determining the behavior of the resulting system. 

The magnitudes of L, C, and Ci, used to represent the crystal in Fig. 14, depend 
upon the type of vibration involved, the dimensions of the crystal, and the orientation 



fc) Impedance across XX near 
resonant frequency 

Fig. 14. — Circuit of crystal oscillator together with equivalent circuit in which the crystal is 
represented by an electric network. 


of the crystal plate with respect to the axes. Numerical values for an X-cut plate 
can be calculated from the equations 


C - 0.0029 

Cl - 0.40 jwrf 
1 % 

L *■ henrys (thickness vibration) 

118 -j henrys (width vibration) 


(6a) 

m 

(6c) 

(6d) 


where ta, 2, and t are the dimensions in centimetf^rs measured in the direction of the 
Y axis parallel to the surface of the crystal, in the direction of the X axis perpendicular 
to this Y axis, and in the direction of, the Z axis, respectively. Typical numerical 
rmlts are shown in Table 1. It will be noted that since the ratio (7/Ci is very much 
less than unity, the coupling between the crystal and an external electrical circuit 
associated with the crystal is quite small. The equivalent Q of a crystal resonator is 
affected by the method of mounting, etc., and is generally very high. Thus etched 

1 K. B. Van Dyke, The Pieco-eleotric Resonator and Its Equivalent Network, Pros. /.A.g., Vol. 16. 
p. 742, June, 1928; D. W. Dye, Piezo Electric Quartz Resonator and Its Equivalent Electrical Circuit. 
Proe, PhyM» 8oc, {London)^ Vol. 38, p. 399, 1926; P. Vigoreaux, Phil* Mag.^ p. 1140, December, 1928; 
W. P. Mason, An Electromechanical Representation of a Piezoelectric Crystal Used as a Transducer, 
iVee. VoL 23. p. 1252. October. 1936. 
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crystals with plated electrodes, mounted in a vacuum, have been found to give Q*s 
of the order of 500,000.* 

Crystal Oscillalar Circuits . — A quartz crystal can be used to control the frequency 
of an oscillator by utilizing the crystal to provide the resonant circuit that determines 
Ibe oscillator frequency. The commonest such circuit arrangement employed with 
crystals is that shown in Fig. 15a. This is equivalent to a tuned-grid tuned-plate 
circuit, with the crystal supplying the grid tuned circuit. To obtain oscillations, the 
resonant circuit in the plate is tuned to a frequency higher than that of the crystal, 
so that the reactance in the plate circuit is inductive at the crystal resonance. The 
amplitude of oscillation is determined by the amount of inductive reactance in the 

Table 1. — Characteristics op Typical Quartz Crystal 


Dimensions: 

Thickness 0.636 cm 

Width 3.33 cm 

Length 2.75 cm 

Resonant frequency (thickness vibration) 430 kc 

Equivalent electrical characteristics: 

L * 3.3 henrys 
C = 0.042/Li/if 
Cl s* 5.8/upt 


R - 4,600 ohms | 

' /approx.) 

Q- 2,300 j^®^ i 
iapprox.J 


plate circuit, and by the grid-plate tube capacity. In some instances, such as with 
pentodes, or with crystals operating at low frequencies, it is desirable to supplement 
the grid-plate tube capacity by an auxiliary condenser Ca, as in Fig, 155. The fre- 
quency of oscillation in Fig. 155 can be made insensitive to circuit adjustments and 
to the electrode voltages of the tube by proper choice of the capacities Cs and Cp. 
The optimum conditions can be readily realized by first adjusting Ca so that the 
generated frequency is maximum and then adjusting Cp for maximum generated 
frequency, after which the process is repeated in the same order to take care of slight 
interactions that may be present.* 

■ In the circuits of Fig. 15c and 16d, the crystal is placed in the network that couples 
the output of the vacuum-tube amplifier to the input, and thereby controls the fre- 
quency through its effect on the magnitude and phase of the feedback.* In these 
arrangements, the resonant frequency approximates very closely the series resonant 
frequency of LC in the equivalent crystal circuit, and so is lower than in the 
arrangements of Figs. 15a and 155. 

The circuit of Fig. 15e utilizes the crystal as one arm of a bridge, in which the 
other arms are the resistances i2i, JB,, and These resistances are arranged so 
that, together with the equivalent series resistance R of the crystal, the bridge would 
he in balance except for Ri, This last resistance is provided by a lamp in which the 
resistance of the filament is sensitive to temperature and hence to the current passing 
through the bridge. For proper operation, the value of R\ with the lamp cold is 
lower than required to balance the bridge, while with the lamp at full brilliancy R\ is 
higher than needed for balance. Output from the amplifier tube is applied across 


* Karl 8. Van Dyke, A Determination of Some of the Properties of the Pieso-electric Quarts Reso-- 

nator, Ptoc. Vol. 23, p. 386, April, 1936. 

® See Hight and Willard, loe. eit. ^ . . 

* An analysis of the circuit of Fig. 15d is given by M. Boella, Performance of Pieso Oscillators and the 
influence of Decrement of Quarts on the Frequency of Oscillation, Proe. I.R.S.t Vol. 19, p. 1262. July, 

1931. 

‘ See L. A. Meachem, The Bridge-Stabilised Oscillator, Pron. I.R.E., Vol.*.26, p. 1278, October, 1988. 
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one diagonal of the bridge, and input to the same amplifier is derived from the other 
diagonal. When plate voltage is first applied, the bridge is out of balance because 
7 ?] is too low. Energy is then transferred from the plate of the tube, through the 
bridge, and back to the grid, thereby starting oscillations at the series resonant fre- 
quency of the crystal. As these oscillations build up in amplitude, the resulting 
nirrent through Ri increases its resistance, bringing the bridge more nearly in balance 
and reducing the tendency to oscillate until finally an equilibrium amplitude is reached 
with a current that causes the bridge to be almost but not quite balanced. If the 
amplification of the tubes is large, the generated frequency will be substantially 
independent of the tube constants, the voltages applied to the tube, or the electrical 
(dreuits outside the bridge. , 

One of the factors contributing to the very high frequency stability obtained with 
the circuit of Fig. 15e is that the equilibrium amplitude can be limited so that the 
tubes are able to function as Class A amplifiers. The frequency stability of any of 
tb(‘. other oscillator circuits of Fig. 15 can likewise be increased by using some form 
of automatic amplitude control that limits the operation to small amplitudes, corre^ 
spending to Class A conditions. The disadvantage of doing this, however, is that 
tlu) power output obtained from the crystal is tlien quite small. 

A circuit combining a crystal oscillator and harmonic generator is shown in Fig. 15/, 
This is commonly used by amateurs, and is known as the tritet circuit. Here the 
control grid, screen grid, and cathode of a pentode or screen-grid tube function as a 
t.riodc crystal oscillator with the screen serving as the plate, while the plate tank 
circuit is tuned to a harmonic. This arrangement is convenient where it is not 
ii(!(;essary to attain the utmost in frequency stability. 

The frequency of a crystal oscillator can be controlled to the extent of a few parts 
in a million without regrinding the crystal by adding inductance or capacity in series 
with the crystal in circuits such as Fig. 15e, where the crystal operates at its series 
resonant frequency, or in shunt in cases where the crystal operates at its parallel 
resonant frequency as in Fig. 15a. The extent of the control obtained in this way 
over frequency can bo analyzed by replacing the crystal by its equivalent resonant 
(iircuit and then determining the resonant frequency of the combination of crystal 
and associated reactances. 

Crystal MourUings.^ — The crystals used in piezo electric oscillators are normaUy 
mounted between two electrodes to which the voltage developed by the vacuum tube 
is applied. In some instances these electrodes are deposited directly on the crystal 
fac(*s by sputtering or by chemical means. More commonly, however, the electrodes 
ar(‘ metal plates. The upper plate in some cases will be in contact with the crystal, 
either rc^sting lightly or under spring pressure, while in other cases a clearance of a few 
thousandths of an inch is provided between the upper plate and the crystal. When 
an air gap is used, it is necessary either that it be small in order to avoid standing 
supersonic waves or that the entire mounting be evacuated.* 

The method of holding the crystal in place depends upon the type of crystal, mode 
f>f vibration, and the kind of service. For ordinary commercial applications where 
the frequency stability must be good but ruggedness is also important, it is desirable 
to have a rigid mounting. This can be obtained with K- and A T-cut crystals vibrating 
in their thickness mode by arranging the upper plate so that it touches the crystal 
only at a few points around the periphery, and then is held firmly against the 

^ O. M. Hovgaard, Application of Quarts Plates to Radio Transmitters, Proc, I.R.E.t Vol. 20, p. 767, 
May, 1932; Vincent E. Heaton and E. Q. Lapham, Quarts Plate Mountings and Temperature Control 

Piezo Oscillators, Proe. I,R.E., Vol. 20, p. 261, February, 1932; R. C. Hitchcock, Mounting Quarts 
Os»>illator Crystals, Proc. JM.E., Vol. 16, p. 902, November, 1927. 

" August Hund, Notes on Quarts Plates, Air Gap Effect, and' Audio-frequency Generation, Proc. 

Vol. 16. D. 1072. August. 1928. 
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crystal by a spring. Crystals vibrating at low frequenciesi such as the CT and 
QT cuts, and X- and F-cut plates using longitudinal (width) vibrations, possess nodal 
points at which rigid damping is possible without introducing appreciable damping. 

In primary and secondary standards it is usually preferable to arrange the mount- 
ing so that the crystal rests on the lower plate and does not touch the upper plate, 
'fhis reduces the damping and avoids the possibility of irregularities. The air gap 
with such mountings is preferably controlled by the use of pyrex or other spacers 
Having the same temperature coefficient of expansion as quartz. When a spaced 
upper plate is used, it is necessary to employ a retainer to hold the crystal in place, 
for otherwise it will creep. In some cases the crystal holder is sealed and evacuated. 

When the utmost in frequency stability is required, it is customary to use a 
mounting provided with a heater and thermostat that maintain the crystal at approxi- 
mately constant temperature. This is desirable even with crystals such as the A 7 - 
and AC cuts having a low temperature coefficient, even though under these conditions 
the temperature need not be regulated very closely. If high frequency stability is 
to be obtained with X- and F-cut crystals, it is necessary that the design of the 
thermostat and heater be such as to maintain crystal temperature to 0.01 or less.» 

Performance of Crystal Oscillators , — Crystal oscillators are capable of operating in 
the frequency range 50 to 15,000 kc. The low-frequency limit arises from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining large quartz plates, while the high-frequency limit comes from the 
fact that if the plate is extremely thin it becomes too fragile to be practicable. 

The power that can be controlled by a crystal oscillator is limited at low frequencies 
by the tendency of the crystal to crack from mechanical stress due to large amplitudes 
of vibration, and at high frequencies by the tendency of the crystal to overheat as a 
result of dissipation of radio-frequency energy in the crystal. In high-frequency work, 
the radio-frequency current passing through the crystal is commonly taken as a 
measure of the load on the crystal, with 100 ma generally considered as a reasonable 
upper limit. Practical crystal oscillators operating in the range 1.5 to 10 me com- 
monly develop 5 to 15 watts output. Although larger powers can be obtained, 
particularly if pentode tubes are used, this causes the frequency stability to be lowered 
and introduces danger of damaging the crystal. When frequency stability is very 
important, operation at still smaller outputs is desirable. 

The frequency of a crystal oscillator such as is used in commercial broadcast 
stations will normaUy remain constant to at least 1 0 parts in a million over long periods 
of time, and not infrequently the variations will not exceed one part in a million. 
When the utmost care is taken to minimize every possible cause of frequency variation, 
stabilities of the order of one part in 10^ to one part in 10^ can be maintained over 
long time intervals. 

MISCELLANEOUS TYPES OF OSCILLATORS AND OSCILLATIONS 

5. Parasitic Oscillations. — 'Phe term parasitic is applied to undesired oscillations 
occurring in ordinary power amplifiers, oscillators, etc. Parasitic oscillations are 
very likely to occur when large tubes are employed because of the long leads, 
large khterelectrode capacities, and relatively high values of transconductance 
iijfy^lved. Parasitics cause reduction in the power at the desired mode of operation, 
Imfiroduce spurious frequencies, give rise to distortion in linear amplifiers and modu- 
lators, may produce spurious side bands, can cause flashovers, etc. 

' The design of thermostats and heaters is discussed by James K. Clapp, Temperature Control for 
Frequency Standards, Proe, I,R,E„ Vol. 18, p. 2003, December, 1930; W. A. Marrison, Thermostat 
Design for Frequency Standard, Proe, I,R.E„ Vol. 16, p. 976, July, 1928; W. F, Diehl, A New Pieso- 
electrio Quarts Crystal Roldar with Thermal Compensation, R,C,A, Rep,, Vol. 1, p. 86, October, 

vm. 
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Examples ef Parasitic OsetUatums.^Psatmiic oscillations can be classed as high- 
frequency, I.S., higher in frequency than the desired mode of operation, low-frequency, 
and dynatron types. 

In the high-frequency parasitic oscillations the leads between the tube and tank 
circuit serve as the inductance for the parasitic circuits, and the interelectrode capaci- 
ties of the tube, sometimes augmented by the neutralising condensers, act as the 




(b) Colpi+ts 
Parasi+ic circuits 


(c) Hartley 




fd) Neutralized fe) Same as fd) with (f) Rice neutralized 

amplifier condenser un- amplifier 

grounded 


Parasitic circuits 

Pi(i. 16 , — Actual oscillator and amplifier circuits, together with high>frequency’ parasitic 

circuits that can exist. 


capacities. At these high frequencies the normal tank-circuit tuning capacity can be 
(ionsidered as a short circuit, while the tank-circuit inductance acts approximately 
as an open circuit. 

Typical examples of such high-frequency parasitic oscillations are given in Fig. 16 . 
'rhuB the tuned-grid tuned-plate oscillator circuit (which may be a crystal oscillator 
circuit) can have a high-frequency parasitic oscillation as shown, in which the induet- 

_ * Additional examples of parasitica are given by Q. W. Fyler, Parasites and Instability in Radio 
riansmitters, Proe. Vol. 23, p. 985, September, 1935. 
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ances of the tuned circuits are supplied by the one-tum loops from the tube ^ectxpdes 
through the tuning capacities back to the cathode. The Ck)lpitt8 circuit can likewise 
produce a high-frequency parasitic of the tuned-grid tuned-plate variety, as shown, 
while the Hartley oscillator circuit can give parasitic operation by acting as a Colpitts 
circuit with the inductance supplied by the one turn lead from grid through the tuning 
condenser and back to the plate electrode. 

An ordinary Class C amplifier will act as a tuned-grid tuned-plate oscillator circuit, 
as shown at Fig. 16d. It will be noted that the neutralizing condenser not only fails 





Fi(i. 17. — Push-pull amplifier circuits and high-frequency parasitic circiaits that can exist. 


to reduce the energy transfer through the grid-plate capacity of the tube but, as far 
as the parasitic oscillation is concerned, acts to increase the effective capacity between 
these electrodes. Even when a different system of neutralization is used, as, for 
example, in Fig. 16/, the circuit can still give a high-frequency parasitic by acting as 
a tuned-grid tuned-plate oscillator. A push-pull amplifier employing cross-neutrali- 
zation, with either the coil or condenser center-grounded, has a tendency to develop 
oscillations of the tuned-grid tuned-plate type, as shown in Fig. 17, with the two tubes 

acting in parallel. Under these condi- 
tions, the neutralizing condensers do not 
prevent energy transfer from grid to 
plate, but actually act to increase this 
transfer. When neither coil nor con- 
denser center is grounded, a high-fre- 
quency tuned-grid tuned-plate parasitic 
\B possible unless the neutralization is 
maintained at the parasitic frequency. 
Similarly, a neutralized power amplifier 
employing tubes connected in parallel, as shown in Fig. 18, has a tendency to produce 
parasitic oscillations of the tuned-grid tuned-plate type, with the two tubes acting in 
push-pull. 

Parasitic oscDlations of relatively low frequency are caused by radio-frequency 
chokes. Examples are shown in Fig. 19. At o, it is seen that a push-pull power 
amplifier with grid and plate chokes can produce a low-frequcncy parasitic in which 
the grid and plate tuning inductances are the corresponding radio-frequency chokes 
and in which the tubes act in parallel in a tuned-grid tuned-plate circuit. It will be 


(oi) Actual Circuit (b) Equi valent Cuxuit 



Fio. 18. — Amplifier with parallel tubes 
showing how the tubes may act in push-pull 
to produce a high-frequency parasitic. 
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noted that the neutralization is not effective in reducing this type of parasitic. It is 
shown at h how a Colpitts oscillator with grid and plate chokes can have a tow* 
frequency parasitic. 

During the portion of the cycle when the grid of a power oscillator or amplifier 
is positive, the grid-cathode circuit of some tubes will display negative resistance 
,;haracteristics as a result of secondary electron emission at the grid. During this 
portion of the cycle, the negative grid-cathode resistance shunts any parasitic resonant 
circuit existing between grid and ground, and may introduce high-frequency oscilla- 
tions of the dynatron type. 

Elimination of Parasitic Oscillations , — ^Parasitic oscillations can be expected as a 
matter of course in any new design of power amplifier or power oscillator involving 
J;i.rgc tubes. In the case of Class C amplifiers, the simplest method of investigating 
tlic presence of parasitic oscillations of all types except those produced by dynatron 
nction is to remove the exciting voltage, make the grid bias small or even zero, and 



Actual circuit 


Actual circuit 



Parasitic circuit Parasitic circuit 

fa) (b) 

Fig. 19.-;“ Amplifier circuits together witli low-frequency parasitic circuits that oau exist. 

operate the tube at a lowered plate voltage so that the rated plate dissipation will not 
I)(‘ exceeded. This ensures a high transconduciancc and so gives conditions favor- 
able for the excitation of the parasitics, which can then be searched for by means of a 
neon tube on a stick or simply by drawing a spark to a wire on the end of a stick, 
if oscillations are present, their character is found by detenniniiig the points on the 
(iircuit that are at highest voltage and measuring the frequency. The equivalent 
circuit can then be deduced and remedial means devised. It is frequently found that 
upon elimination of one parasitic oscillation, another oscillation of a different typo 
will appear, etc. 

Various expedients are available for eliminating parasitics. Where the parasitica 
are of the tuned-grid tuned-plate type, the use of short grid leads and long plate leads, 
or the insertion of a small choke in the plate lead next to the tube, will cure the trouble. 
In this way the plate circuit is tuned to a low'or resonant frequency than is the grid 
tank circuit, and oscillations cannot occur. The use of resistors connected in the 
grid and plate leads next to the tube is also effective, since these resistors are in series 
with the tank circuits of the parasitics. At the same time they are not in the tank 
circuit for normal operation, and so have little effect on the desired oscillations. 

The use of neutralizing arrangements that maintain neutralization over wide 
frequency bands will eliminate certain types of parasitics. A schematic circuit 
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an ordinary neutralising system showing how the inductances of the leads will prev^t 
neutralization from being obtained except at a single frequency is given in Fig. 20, 
together with two symmetrical arrangements in which the lead inductances are so 
arranged that the neutralization is effective over a wide frequency band. 

Low-frequency parasitics normally arise from radio-frequency chokes, and can be 
eliminated by circuit arrangements that do not require chokes. Where it is not 
possible to eliminate all chokes, it is desirable to avoid the use of chokes in both the 
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(a) Ordinary neufratizafion 


(b) Wide - band neutral izo+ion systems 


Fiq. 20. — Neutralizing systems with push-pull tubes showing how bringing the input 
and output leads to the proper points will make the neutralization effective over very wide 
frequency bands. 


grid and plate sides of the same tube. Where two chokes must be employed, low- 
frequency parasitics of the tuned-grid tuned-plate type can be avoided by arranging 
matters so that the resonant frequency produced in the plate circuit by the plate choke 
is less than the corresponding resonant frequency resulting from the grid choke. 

Parasitics of the dynatron type can be eliminated by connecting a rectifier between 
grid and cathode, as illustrated in Fig. 21, and adjusting the resistance R in this 
rectifier so that the equivalent resistance formed by the parallel combination of 

rectifier and the negative tube resistance will 
always be positive. 

Screen-grid and pentode power-amplifier 
tubes are practically immune from most t5rpes 
of parasitic oscillations, provided that the 
screen grid is really at ground potential, since 
then no energy transfer through the tube is 
possible. However, the circuit from the 
screen-grid electrode through the by-pass 
condenser to the cathode has inductance, and 
it is possible for parasitic oscillations of the 
tuned-grid tuned>plate type to exist in such tubes, with the screen grid serving the 
same function as the plate in the ordinary triode circuit. 

Parasitic OscilUuiona in Audio Amplifiers. — Audio-frequency amplifiers, particu- 
larly those using large tubes, are frequently troubled with parasitics. Such amplifiers 
commonly employ triode tubes and are seldom neutralized. This, together with the 
fact that the input and output transformers are complicated networks involving 



Fiq. 21. — Grid rectifier for neu- 
tralizing dynatron effect at grid of 
tube. 
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inductance and distributed capacities, introduces the possibility of a variety of para- 
sitic oscillations. 

6. Laboratory Oscillators. Special ConsideraHonB in Laboratory Oscillators , — In 
oscillators used in testing audio amplifiers, etc., the most important considerations are: 
(1) frequency stability with tube voltage changes, tube replacements and changes in 
load impedance, (2) good wave shape, and (3) constant output over a wide frequency 
range. The efficiency is only of secondary importance, since the power required 
ordinarily does not exceed a few watts, and is usually obtained from a power 
amplifier that isolates the load from the oscillator proper. 

Ordinary oscillator circuits such as the Hartley, electron-coupled, etc., are used 
extensively in radio-frequency laboratory oscillators. ^However, many laboratory 
oscillators, particularly those used in testing audio and video amplifiej^, are special 
typos not used for other purposes. The more important of these are described below. 
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Fig. 22. — Typical laboratory oscillatorB with resistance stabilisation. 


liesistance-stahilized Oscillator ,^ — The resistance-stabilized oscillator is a conven- 
tional oscillator, usually of the tuned-plate or Hartley types, with the addition of a 
rcKsistance between the plate and the tuned circuit as shown by Rf in Fig. 22. Such 
oscillators are widely used in laboratory work at audio and the lower radio frequencies. 
When properly designed, they are characterized by excellent wave shape, a frequency 
that is substantially independent of tube voltages and tube replacements, and an 
output that is substantially constant over wide frequency ranges. 

The tube in a resistance-stabilized oscillator is adjusted to operate as a Class A 
amplifier with fixed bias (usually self-bias) and with the “feedback'* resistance ,B/ in 
Fig. 22 so high that oscillations arc just barely able to start. Upon the application of 
])late voltage, oscillations then build up until the grid goes positive at the peak of the 
cyiTe, when the added losses resulting from the grid current thus drawn prevent further 
increase in amplitude. For good wave shape, the tube, when considered as an ampli- 
fier, must be so adjusted that it will amplify without distortion an alternating voltage 


* S5ee F. E. Tcrman, Resistance Stabilised Oscillators, ElecttonicB, Vol. 6, p. 1^0- 
Horton, Vacuum Tube Oscillators—A Graphical Method of Analysis, Bell Byatem Tech, /our., Vol, 3. 
P. G08, July. 1924 
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on the grid having a crest value several volts greater than the grid bias. This oorre* 
sponds to a bias slightly less than would be used at the same plate voltage for norma] 
Class A operation without grid current. The frequency generated will be sub- 
stantially independent of the voltages applied to the tube and will not change with 
tube replacements, provided that the feedback resistance Rf is considerably greater 
than the plate resistance of the tube. 

The design of a resistance-stabilized oscillator is built around the fact that when 
the impedance of the plate choke is much greater than the plate resistance, oscillations 
are just barely able to start when the feedback resistance has the value 

Starting feedback resistance = — 1) — /ip (7) 

where Rl *= parallel resonant impedance of tuned circuit between feedback resistance 
and cathode. 

II s* amplification factor of tube. 

n *= ratio of voltage transformation from plate to grid of coil of tuned circuit. 
Rp « plate resistance of tube. 

tn order to obtain certainty of starting, it is desirable to ’make 72/ 5 to 15 per cent less 
than given by Eq. (7). For good frequency stability the feedback resistance should 


Airifoh'ffer Power amplifier 



for covering the entire audio-frequency range;. 

also be at least twice and preferably not less than five times the plate resistance of the 
tube, and at the same time is preferably not greater than 600,000 ohms. Most satis- 
factory designs an; obtaim'd with triodc tubes having an amplification factor of the 
order of 5 to 8 and coil ratios n of unity. The grid bias should be at least 3 to 5 volts, 
and the plate potential should ho so selected that with a signal liaving a crest value 
several volts greater than th(j bias, the tube will not approach too closely to cutoff on 
the negative peaks. 

The circuit diagram of a complete audio-frequency oscillator of the resistancc’- 
stabilized type is shown in Fig. 23. Continuous variation of frequency is obtained by 
using a variable tuning condenser supplemented by a decade condenser, together with 
provision for switching coils in and out oi the ciremit. The feedback resistance is 
adjustable for each particular frequency to a value slightly loss than that for which 
oscillations start. The proper setting of this resistance will depend upon the fre- 
quency and can bo given on the frequency calibration chart, or the resistance can be 
adjusted to a value such that a microamnieter in the grid circuit of the oscillator will 
show a small predetermined grid current. 

Oscillators with Resistance-capacity Tuning .^ — In this type of oscillator, the fre- 
quency is determined by a rc'sistancc-capacity network that provides regenerative 

1 F. E. Terman, R. R. Buhs, W. H. Hewlett, and F. C. Cahill, Some Applications of Negative 
bock with Particular Reference to Laboratory Equipment, Proc, I.R.E.t Vol. 10, p. 640, October, 1989; 
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coupling between the output and input of a feedback amplifier, as shown in Fig, 24a. 
Ifere the network consists of RiC\R%Ciy and by proportioning so that RiCx «■ R%C% 
under all conditions, the ratio of the voltage developed across the input (point b) of 
t)ic» amplifier to the voltage existing across the output (point a) varies with frequency 
as shown in Fig. 246. Oscillations te nd to ta ke place at the maximum of this curve, 
which is at a frequency of l/(2ir y/WiRtCiC^ cycles per second. 



Relative Frequency 

fb) Amplitude and phase characteristics 



(c) Phase- shift oscillator 

Fia. 24. — Circuit of resistance-capacity tuned oscillator and phase-shift oscillator. 


For proper results the amplifier associated with the resistance-capacity network 
must have negligible phase shift, and provision must be made for controlling the 
amplitude of the oscillations. The phase shift can be made negligible down to very 
low frequencies by using as few by-pass condensers as possible, making these of very 
large capacity, and then employing a large amount of negative feedback. Phase shift 
at high frequencies can be minimized by designing the amplifier for widc-band response. 

11> H. Scott, A New Type of Selective Circuit and Some Applications, Proc. I,R,Bu Vd' 26, p. 226, 
I'Vbruary, 1938. 
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The amplitude can be most satisfactorily controlled by using a lamp to provide the 
feedback resistance Rt, When the amplitude of oscillations is small, the alternating 
current through Rt is likewise small, making the resistance and hence the amount of 
feedback low. This increases the amplification and allows oscillations to 'build up. 
However, increased output increases the current through iJs, which increases the resist- 
ance and hence the amount of negative feedback, and reduces the tendency to oscillate. 
The result is an amplitude that can be made to stabilize at a value substantially con- 
stant under widely varying conditions and at a value that does not overload the tubes 
and distort the wave shape. 

Resistance-capacity tuned oscillators have many advantages over beat frequency, 
resistance-stabilized, and other audio- and video-frequency oscillators used in general 
laboratory work. The frequency generated is inversely proportional to tuning capac- 
ity instead of inversely proportional to the square root of the tuning capacity, as in 

ordinary oscillators. A 10:1 frequency 
range can therefore be conveniently ob- 
tained from an ordinary variable con- 
denser, with decimal multiplying factors 
available by changing the resistances Ri 
and Ri in decimal values. The wave 
shape is extremely good, frequency stability 
is high, and the output virtually constant 
over enormous frequency ranges. The 
oscillations will also readily synchronize in 
harmonic relation with voltages injected 
almost anywhere in the circuit, a useful 
property for certain applications. 

Phase-^hift Oscillators ,^ — The phase- 
shift oscillator is a special type of resist- 
ance-capacity tuned oscillator that operates 
with a single tube. The basic circuit ar- 
rangement is illustrated in Fig. 24c. Here 
a three-mesh resistance-capacity phase- 
shifting network RC is connected between 
the output and input of an amplifier tube, 
with the circuit so proportioned that the 
total phase shift between plate and grid 
terminals is 180° at the frequency of 
oscillation desired. When the gain of 
such an amplifier is adjusted either manu- 
ally or by an automatic-volume-control cir- 
cuit barely to maintain oscillation, almost 
pure sine-wave output is obtained. The frequency stability of the circuit with 
respect to voltage changes is then also very •good. 

Phase-shift oscillators are particularly suitable for operation at fixed frequencies, 
and probably represent the simplest satisfactory audio oscillator for this purpose, 
Variable frequency operation can be obtained by simultaneously adjusting all con- 
densers, or all resistances, from a common control, but the complications thus 
introduced are such that the arrangement of Fig. 24a is usually preferable for variable- 
freauency operation. 

1 Further information on phaee-shift oecillators, Including a disouasion of modified circuit arrange- 
ments, design information, and a sample design, is given by E. L. Qincton and L. M. HoUingsworth. 
Phase-shift Osoillators, Proe, I,R,E., Vol. 29, p. 43, February, 1941. 
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Fig. 25. — Conventional oscillator with 
amplitude control. 
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Comentional OacilUUors with Special Amplitude CarUroL^Aixy conventional oscil- 
lator, such as the Hartley or Colpitts, can be made to generate waves with good wave 
shape and good frequency stability, provided that the amplifier tube is operated as a 
Class A amplifier, and some form of amplitude control is used to mainf iiiTi the oscilla- 
tions on the straight-line part of the tube characteristic. 

An example of such an oscillator is shown in Fig. 25. This is an ordinary osciUator 
in which an automatic-volume-control arrangement operating from the oscillator 
output is used to increase the plate resistance as the oscillations build up. With proper 
circuit proportions, equilibrium will be reached with a small amplitude such that Class 
A operation is realized with no grid current. The result is exc^ent wave shape, good 
frequency stability, and substantially 
constant amplitude of oscillations as 
the frequency is varied. These advan- 
tages are realized to the greatest extent 
when the automatic volume control is 
of the type having both delay and 
amplification. 

The amplitude of oscillations can 
also be limited by means of a diode that 
is shunted across the tuned circuit, as 
in Fig. 26, ‘ and then biased so that 
when the oscillations build up to the 
desired amplitude, current begins to 



Fig. 26. — Resistance-stabilised oscillator 
employing feedback, provided with diode for 
limiting the amplitude. 


be drawn. This places added load 
on the circuit and causes an equilibrium to be established. By the use of a large 
amount of feedback in the amplifier tube, substantially all distortion in the tube is 
(eliminated, and at the same time the tendency to oscillate is stabilized to the point 
where the oscillations can always be depended upon to start, even when the margin of 
regeneration is very small. Oscillators of this type can be built to have distortion of 
the order of 0.01 per cent and less. 

Beat-frequency Oscillators . — In the beat-frequency oscillator, voltages obtained 
from two radio-frequency oscillators operating at slightly different frequencies are 
combined and applied to a detector or converter tube, as shown schematically in Fig. 
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Fig. 27. — Schematic diagram of l>eat-fre(iuency oscillator. 


27. "I'he difference-frequency current that is thus produced represents the output of 
the oscillator. The practical value of the beat-frequency oscillator arises from the fact 
that a small percentage variation in the frequency of one of the individual oscillators, 
such as can be obtained by the single turn of a dial controlling a variable condenser, 
Avill vary the *‘beat” or difference-frequency output continuously from a few cycles per 
second throughout the entire audio range, or, if desired, through the entire video- 

^L. B. Arguimbau, An Oscillator Having a Linear Operating Characteristic, Proc. Vol. 21, 

[>. 14, January, 1933; Januss Grosskowski, Oscillators with Automatic Control of the Threshold of 
Regeneration, fVoc. I.R.E.t Vol. 22, p. 143, February, 1934. 

* See Terman, Buss, Hewlett, and Cahill, loc, eit. 
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frequency range. 4t the same time, the oscillator output can be made substantially 
constant as the frequency is varied. 

The principal factors affecting the performance of a beat-frequency oscillator are 
the frequency stability of the individual oscillcrtors, the tendency of the oscillators to 
synchronize at very low difference frequencies, the wave shape of the difference- 
frequency output, and the tendency for spurious beat notes to be produced. Good 
frequency stability requires that the two oscillators be as nearly alike as possible, as to 
both electrical and thermal characteristics. It is particularly important that diffei- 
ential heating of the oscillator circuits be avoided and that heat-producing elements 
such as rectifier tubes, etc., be so located as to produce a minimum temperature change 
in the circuits of the oscillators. In this way, the difference frequency will be unaf- 
fected by variations in supply voltage and ambient temperature effects. It is then 



Fig. 28 . — Comploto circuit diaeram of a typical bcat- froquoncy oscillator. 

merely necessary to set the frequency of the fixed oscillator so that the calibration is 
correct at one frequency on the dial as tested by a reed, beats with 60 cycles, etc., in 
order for the entire dial calibration to be correct. The usual practice is to make the 
frequency of the fixed oscillator of the order of five times the maximum beat-frequency 
desired. 

With very low difference frequencies, the two oscillators tend to synchronize unless 
the circuits are proi)erly shielded and isolated. This tendency is to be avoided, since it 
affects the frequency calibration, and tends *to distort the output wave. 

The wave shape of the difference-frequency voltages developed by the detector out- 
put is determined largely by distortion in the detector, if it is assumed that no troubles 
from synchronization are present. To ensure low distortion, one of the waves applied 
to the detector, preferably the one derived from the fixed oscillator, should be free of 
harmonics and be considerably smaller than the other wave. 

Beat-frequency oscillators are commonly troubled with spurious beat notes, some- 
times termed ‘ Vhistles ” and '^birdies,'' when the difference frequency is large. These 
are usually the result of cross-modulation in the audio-frequency amplifier of high- 
order harmonics of the oscillator frequencies produced by the detector. These 
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spurious beats can be eliminated by operating the detector tube so as to minimise the 
r)roduction of harmonics, and by placing filters in the output of the detector to prevent 
( ho harmonics that do exist there from reacliing the following tubes. It is also helpful 
t(i operate the audio-frequency stages following the detector with less exciting voltage 
than that giving full output, and to use Class A operation in these tubes, to minimise 
the tendency toward cross-modulation. 

A typical beat-frequency oscillator circuit is shown in Fig. 28. ITiis particular 
arrangement uses resistance-stabilized oscillators and a 6L7 mixer tube, although these 
and other details may be modified. In particular, other types of mixers may be 
employed, including balanced modulators, and other types of oscillators, notably 
(!l('(;tron-couplcd oscillators, are commonly used. 

Dynatron and Other Negative-resistance Two-terminal Oscillators . — Oscillations can 
be produced by shunting a tuned circuit with a negative resistance as illustrated sche- 
matically in Fig. 29a, and making the absolute magnitude of this resistance less than the 


Negafive 
resisiance 

fa) Two- terminal oscilla+or (b) Dyna+ron 





parallel resonant impedance of the circuit. The negative resistance may be any one of 
several types. ^ A common arrangement is the dynatron illustrated in Fig. 296, in 
whieh the negative resistance exists between plate and cathode of a screen-grid tube as 
a result of secondary emission at the plate with screen voltages greater than the plate 
voltage. Another negative-resistance device is the kallitron circuit* of Fig. 29c, in 
which two tubes are connected as shown to produce a negative resistance between the 
tcriiiinals arx. A third negative-resistance oscillator circuit is shown in Fig. 29d, 
whore the negative resistance is obtained by the retarding field or transitron connec- 
tion. s Still another means of obtaining a two-terminal negative-resistance consists in 
coupling the output of a two-stage resistance-coupled amplifier back to the input, as 
Hhown in Fig. 29e. In this arrangement, there is considerable advantage in using 
negative feedback in the amplifier to stabilize the negative resistance.* 

* In particular, see E. W. Herold, Negative Resistance and Devices for Obtaining It, Proc. 

' <>1. 23, p. 1201, October, 1936. 

* Herbert J. Reich, A Low Distortion Audio-frequency Oscillator, Proc. I.R.S.t Vol. 26, p. 18B7, 
Nt)veraber, 1937. 

* See Herold, loe, eit. ; also, Cledo Brunetti, The Transitron Oscillator, Pros. VoL 27t p. 88» 

I fbruary, 1989. Bee also Par. 14, Sec. 4. 

f See Terman, Buss, Hewletti and Cahill, loe. eit. 
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In all the two-tenninal arrangements of Fig. 29, the frequency stability is maadmum 
and the wave shape best when the adjustment is such that oscillations can barely 
exist, and have small amplitude. This desirable condition can be obtained by the 
use of automatic amplitude control, by some form of limiting device, or by manual 
control. 

A different type of two-terminal oscillator is shown in Fig. 30.^ Here if 



where JRn is a negative resistance, then the impedance of the circuit AOGB is a resistance 
at aU frequencies with a magnitude that depends upon frequency and which is 
negative for <a < ll\/LC. By placing a variable resistance Rz in series with the 
circuit as shown, the frequency of zero series impedance, and hence the frequency oi 
oscillation, will then be controlled by the variable resistance Rz, which may be a 
potentiometer or the plate resistance of a tube. 

7. Synchronization of Vacuum-tube Oscillators.^ — Vacuum-tube oscillators tend 
to synchronize with an injected voltage of approximately the same frequency. This is 
a result of third-order curvature in the tube characteristics. The amount by which the 
oscillator frequency will deviate in order to synchronize with the injected oscillations 



6 6 6 6 
Fia. 30. — Schematic diagram of rcsistaiice-tuncd oscillator. 


increases with the amplitude of the injected voltage and as the frequency stability of 
the oscillator is reduced. When the frequencies of the oscillator and the injected 
voltages arc approximately in simple harmonic relation, S3mchronization will tend to 
occur at the corresponding ratio of integers, although this tendency is leas pronounced 
than when both frequencies are the same. In cases where the injected voltage is 
almost but not quite large enough to produce synchronization, the frequency of the 
oscillator is still shifted or ** attracted” toward the frequency of the injected voltage. 

The tendency toward synchronization can be greatly accentuated by the use of 
suitable auxiliary equipment to increase the factors causing synchronization.® The 
fundamental principle involved is illustrated in Fig. 31a. Here the combination of 
generated oscillation and injected voltage is applied to a detector, and the rectified 
output used to actuate a frequency-control system that operates on the oscillator 
frequency. If synchronization is assumed, the vector sum of the two voltages depends 
on their relative phase. Thus if the oscillator frequency should for some reason tend 
to become greater than the value corresponding to synchronization, the resulting 
advance in phase of the oscillator currents with respect to the injected voltage changes 
the vector sum and hence the rectified output of the detector, thereby operating the 
automatic-frequency-control system to decrease the frequency and so restore sjm- 

> W. G. Gordon and R. E. B. Makinson, Resistanne-tuned Oscillators, Wirdesa Eng.^ Vol. 14, p. 467 
September, 1937; Sewell Cabot, Resistance Tuning, Proe. Vol. 22, p. 709, June, 1934. 

* £. V. Appleton, Automatic Synchronisation of Triode Oscillators, JProc. Cambridge PhU. Soe. 
Vol. 21, p. 231; Isaac Koga, A New Frequency Transformer or Frequency Changer, Proe. I.H.E., Vol. 
16, p. 069, August, 1927; Balth. van der Pol, The Nonlinear Theory oi Electric Oscillations, Proe. I.R.E.t 
Vol. 22, p. 1051, September, 1934; 

* 8. Sabarc^. Fr^uenoy Controlled Oaoillaton, Cfmmunieationat Vol. 19, p. 7, February, 1930. 
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chronism. The method of Fig. 31a can be extended to maintain synchronism between 
two frequencies that are in harmonic or subharmonic relationship, as shown in Fig. 316. 
In this way, it is possible to control the relative frequency of oscillator and injected 
voltage at ratios up to 10: 1. 

8. Oscillators Capable of Operating at More Than One Frequency. — Oscillators 
not infrequently have more than one possible frequency of oscillation. Parasitic 
oscillations (Par. 5) are an important example of this. Another example is the case 
where a tuned load circuit is coupled to the tank circuit to give a double-humped 
resonance curve corresponding to two possible frequencies of oscillation. » 

When two possible oscillation frequencies do not differ greatly, oscillations will 
normally occur on one or the other frequency, according to whichever has the lowest 
losses, i.e.f whichever frequency corresponds to the lightest loading. If the tendency 
to oscillate at the two frequencies is equal, then it is a matter of chance which one 



(a) 



Fig. 31. — Methods for synchronizing an oscillator with a control frequency. 

happens to get started, but when a particular frequency is once established, it will 
suppress the other and persist until Interrupted, as, for example, by keying, when the 
frequency may flip to the other possible value the next time the oscillator is started. 

When the possible frequencies of oscillation differ greatly, both tend to occur 
simultaneously, with the low-frequency oscillation modulating the high-frequency one. 

9. Relaxation Oscillators.’^ — The term relaxation oscillator is applied to those 
oscillators in which tho frequency is controlled by the charge or discharge of a con- 
denser or inductance through a resistance. Such oscillators are characterised by 
highly distorted wave shapes and can be used to generate short pulses, saw-tooth, 
square, or triangular waves according to the detailed circuit arrangements and adjust- 

’ In order that there may be only one possible frequency of oscillation when the load is supplied by 
Kuch a resonant circuit, it is necessary that the reactive volt-amperes circulating in the secondary circuit 
|><* less than the reactive volt-amperes in the primary (reactive volt-amperes « wL X (current squared)). 
'I'his corresponds to a coefficient of couplhig between the two resonant circuits that is less than Uie 
reciprocal of the effective Q of the secondary. 

‘For some general considerations relating to relaxation oscillators, see Balih. van der Pol, On Relaxa- 
Hon Oscillations, PhU, Mag., vol. 2, p. 978, November, 1926; Ph. Le Corbeiller, The Non-linear Theory 

the Maintenance of Oscillations, Jour. I.B.E., Vol. 79, p. 361, 1936; also, Wireless Section, I.B.B,, 
^ ol. 11, p. 292, September, 1936; Donald L. Herr, Oscillations in Certain Non-linear Driven Systems, 
f^roc. I.R.B., Vol. 27. p. 396, June, 1939. 
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ments. The frequency of relaxation oscillators is also readily controlled by voltages 
injected into the circuits. 

MuUivihraior ^ — The multivibrator is a twoHstage resistance-coupled amplifier in 
which the output of the second stage supplies the input to the first stage, as shown in 
Fig. 32a. Such an arrangement will oscillate because each tube introduces 180® phasic 
shift. The oscillations produced by a multivibrator have a shape such as is shown in 
Fig. 325. The frequency of oscillations is determined primarily by the time constants 
of the grid-leak grid-condenser arrangements, and is of the order of magnitude of 
\/{RgC'g 4- RgCg) cycles per second.* 




Fio. 32. — Circuit of multivibrator, tojsether with oHcillograms showing tiie way in which tho 

instantaneous grid potential and plate currents vary during the cycle of operation. 

The usefulness of the multivibrator arises from the fact that the wave is so irregular 
that harmonics up to at least the several hundredth are present, and that the frequency 
is readily controlled by an injected voltage. 

Synchronization of Multivibrator with Injected Voltage , — When a voltage is intro- 
duced into the circuits of a multivibrator, tile oscillations of the latter tend to increase 
in frequency until the ratio of the injected to multivibrator frequency can be exactly 
expressed by a ratio of integers.® This ratio may be unity, or greater or less than 
unity. 

^ U. Abraham and E. Block, M^ure en valeur alwohid cIps pf^riods .McillatioriH £lecirique(< <le bvutc 
frdquence, Annal d. Phys., Vol. 12, p. 237, Bepteiriber-October, 1919. 

* The frequency and pulse width can be calculated accurately by methods described by K. H. H* 
Bartelink, A Wide-hand Square-wave Generator, Tram, A.I.E.E., Vol., fH), p. 371, 1941. 

• This stability with v/hich the multivibrator oscillations hold in synchronization with an injefit4^d 
voltage in harmonic relation is greatly increased by returning the grid-leak resistances to a high positive 
bias. I’he frequency can also bo conveniently controlled over a wide range by varying such a bias. 
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The moBt important application of the synchronizing possibilities of the multi- 
brator is in frequency division, i.e., in oontroUiug the multivibrator frequency so 
at it is l/n of the injected frequency, where n is an integer. ^ When the uncontrolled 
^quency of the multivibrator is less than the frequency of the injected voltage, then 
the amplitude of the injected voltage is progressively increased, the multivibrator 



Injecfed Voile 


Fig. 33. — Experimental results showing the effect of increasing the amplitude of the 
ichronizing voltage in a multivibrator and how certain methods of injecting the voltage 


id to favor either even or odd harmonics. 


quency will increase in discontinuous steps, i.e., will be “drawn” toward the fre- 
enc.y of the injected voltage. The exact details of the behavior depend upon how 
‘ controlling voltage is introduced, and the extent to which the circuits of the two 
iltivibrator tubes are dissymmetrical.* With perfect symmetry one can favor 

^ Other mothodB of frequency division are referred to in Par. 8, Sec. 9. 

* L. M. Hull and J. K. Clapp, A Convenient Method for Referring Secondary Frequency Standards 
II Standard Time Interval, Ptoe. Vol. 17, p. 252, February, 1929; F. B. Terman, " Measure- 
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an arrangement is shown in the figure, and the oscillations readily synchronise with 
an injected voltage. . 

A gas triode (thyratron) tube, connected as shown in Fig. 35d, is commonly used 
to generate saw-tooth waves for sweep circuits of oscilloscopes. Here, when voltage 
is applied, condenser C charges up through R until the plate voltage is sufficient to 
cause plate current to start flowing. This gives ionization that causes the grid to 
lose control, with the result that the plate current becomes very large. The condenser 
C therefore discharges almost instantaneously to the point where there is not sufficient 
plate voltage to maintain ionization, whereupon the cycle repeats. The result is a 
voltage across C that is approximately of saw-tooth shape and that readily syn- 
chronizes with an alternating voltage applied to the grid of the gas triode. The 
highest frequency obtainable in this way is limited by the deionization time of the gas 
in the tube, and the tube design. 

10. Polyphase Oscillators.^ — It is possible to arrange n tubes in an electrical 
symmetrical order to obtain n phase oscillations. Examples of two- and three-phase 



Fig. 3C. — Polyphase oscillator circuits. 


oscillator circuits are shown in Fig. 36. Such systems oscillate spontaneously in a 
polyphase manner, provided that there is reasonable symmetry between the tubes 
and electrical circuits associated with the individual phases and provided that the 
mutual inductances have been suitably chosen. 


ULTRA-HIGH-FREQUENCY OSCILLATORS 

11. Triode Oscillators for Very High Frequencies. — The characteristics desired 
in tubes to be used at ultra-high frequencies arc: (1) smallest possible transit time 
of the electrons; (2) high transconductancc in proportion to electrode capacities; 
(3) short leads of large diameter to minimize lead inductance and power losses in the 
leads; (4) electrode and lead arrangements that facilitate operation with resonant 
transmission lines, with the preferred arrangements those in which the leads and 
electrodes of the tube are as closely as possible extensions of the transmission-line 
system external to the tube. 

Tubes especially designed for amplifier and oscillator operation at ultra-high 
frequencies are physically small, and have small clearances between electrodes. 
This is because it can be shown that if all the dimensions of a tube are reduced in the 
same proportion, the amplification factor, plate resistance, and transconductance are 
unchanged, while the electrode capacities, lead inductances, and transit time effects 

^ Ren6 Meany, Generation of Polyphase Oscillations by Means of Electron Tubes, Proe. I.R.E- 
''ol. 16, p. 471, August, 1926; I. Takao, Fundamental Considerations on Four-phase Oscillation Cir- 
cuits, EleetnOech, Jour,^ Vol. 3, p. 76, April. 1939. 
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jire proportional to the linear dimension. ^ However, these same factors that favor 
high-frequency operation also limit the power-dissipating ability of the tube, so that 
the amount of power that can be generated with triode tubes becomes progressively 
loss as the frequency limit is pushed to higher values. Some increase in dissipating 
jibility is obtained by employing cooling fins attached to the plate, and in some cases 
also to the grid. Water cooling is also employed with larger tubes. However, these 
expedients at best only help a bad situation. 

Tubes especially designed for ultra-high-frequency use are frequently provided 
virith more than one lead from the same electrode. These leads can be connected in 
parallel to give lowered lead inductance and loss, or they may be used as described 
ill Par. 26, Sec. 6, so that the return currents from different electrodes will be sep- 
arated. Double-lead arrangements that pass through opposite sides of the glass 
envelope also enable the tube to become the center portion of a continuous half-wave 
transmission line (see Fig. 37c). 

Tank circuits in ultra-high-froquency oscillators are alwa 3 ^s either resonant 
transmission lines or cavity resonators. This is because of the high Q and high 
impedance that can be developed by such circuits, and because of their large physical 
dimensions in proportion to wave length at resonance. Furthermore, by designing 
the tube so that the inductance and capacity of the leads and electrodes are extensions 
of the distributed constants of the line, the inductance and capacity of the tube are 
less harmful than otherwise. This is because the same amount of total capacity 
and total inductance will resonate at a higher frequency when in distributed form 
than when constituting a lumped circuit. Furthermore, in arrangements such as 
illustrated in Fig. 37c only half of the tube inductance and capacity are chargeable 
to each quarter wave length of the transmission line. Finally, if tubes are so designed 
that their electrodes represent extensions of rcsonant-linc tank circuits, it is possible 
to operate these resonant lines at higher order inodes, such as three-quarters wave 
length. The first quarter-wave length section may then be entirely within the tube, 
and yet one can control the tuning by adjustments of the length of line external to 
the tube. 

Circuits for Ultrorhigh-freqvency Oscillators . — Typical circuits for ultra-high- 
frequency oscillators are shown in Fig, 37. In all these arrangements liiMis are used 
for obtaining resonant circuits.* In certain of the arrangements, the cathode is 
isolated from ground as far as radio-frequency potentials arc concerned by cathode 
chokes (see Figs. 37o, d, c, /) or by a quarter-wave resonant line, as in Fig. 37c. In 
other cases, such as Fig. 376, the cathode is brought to ground potential by associating 
it with a half- wave-length grounded transmission line. It is not possible to ground 
the cathode directly by means of a by-pass condenser, as at lower frequencies, because 
of the cathode lead reactance at very high frequencies. Tn order to obtain proper 
circuit operation, it is accordingly desirable either to employ a half-wave-length 
line or to isolate the cathode from ground bj' mcjans of a choke or a quarter-wave- 
length line. 

Two-tube arrangements such as shown in Figs. 37c and 37/ have the advantage 
over single tube circiiits of increased power output. They also preserve symmetry 
to ground, and thereby avoid the troubles that otherwise tend to be present from 
(excessive unbalanced currents to ground. Double-tube arrangements also tend to 
have a higher upper frequency limit than single-tube circuits. This is particularly the 

1 This is the basis of the “Acorn** tubes. See B, J. Thompson and G. M, Rose, Jr., Vacuum Tubes 
of Extremely Small Dimensions for Use at Extremely High Frequencies, Proc. I.E.E., Vol, 21, p, 1707, 
December, 1933. 

* All the wave lengths indicated in the figure arc the effective values, and include the loading pro- 
duced by the capacity and inductance of the tube electrodes and leads. The actual length of line 
external to the tube will be somewhat lens than indicated. 
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Fia. 37. — Typical circuit arrangement for ultra-high>frcquency oscillators. 


^dicated by arrow G. Thia beam passes through grids D in the sides of a reentrant- 
.rpe cavity resonator, termed the hunchery then through a tube termed the drift ivbey 
hich is at the same electrical potential as the buncher, and finally enters a second 

1 Tho klystron was invented at Stanford University by the Varian brothers. A good descrip- 
on of the fundamental considerations involved in such tubes is given in the paper by Russell H. Varian 
id Sigurd P. Varian, A High Frequency OscHlator and Amplifier, Jour. Applied Phya., Vol. 10, p. 321, 
(ay, 1930, A similar and parallel development is d<»icribed by W. C. Hahn and G. F. Metcalf, Velocity 
(odulated Tubes. Proc, Vol. 27, p. 106, February, 1930. 
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<‘avity resonator termed the catcher^ which is provided with a grid at E, The d-o 
potentials of the various electrodes are arranged as shown. The cathode and its 
associated focusing electrodes are maintained at a high negative potential with respect 
to the remaining part of the structure (all of which is at the same d-c potential). The 
entire arrangement illustrated in Fig. 38 is inclosed in a vacuum. In practical designs 
this is normally accomplished by providing a glass segment between the cathode 
;ind the remaining structure, as indicated schematically in the figure. 

The operation of the klystron oscillator is explained as follows Assume first that 
oscillations have by some means been already established, so that the buncher cavity 
resonator is excited, and alternating fields exist between the surfaces D of the buncher 
grids. Then consider an electron that enters the buncher at the instant when this 
alternating field is zero but just becoming 


positive. This electron passes through 
between the two grids D of the buncher 
resonator and travels on through the drift 
tube and into the catcher resonator with 
unchanged velocity. Next consider an 
electron that arrives at the buncher slightly 
latter. This electron finds that there is 
now a positive field between the grids D as 
a result of the oscillation within the 
buncher resonator. This later electron 
ac(;ordingly receives acceleration in passing 
through the buncher, and enters the drift 
with increased velocity and therefore tends 
to overtake the earlier electron. Similarly, 
an electron that arrives at the catcher 
slightly before the first or reference electron 
encounters a field between grids D that 
opposes its motion. This early electron 
hence enters the drift tube with reduced 
velocity, and tends to drop back and be 
ovcrtalcen by the reference electron. As 
a result of these actions, the electrons tend to bunch together as they travel down the 
drift tube, and this effect is maximum at certain distances down the tube, as shown 
in Fig. 39. The catcher of the klystron is located at such a distance, and accordingly 
the electrons enter the catcher in pulses, one pulse per cycle. These pulses of elec- 
trons correspond to the pulses of current that arrive at the plate of a Class C ampli- 
fier, and excite oscillations in the catcher resonator. 

With proper adjustment the amount of power required to produce the bunching 
effect is relatively small compared with the amount of energy delivered by the electron 
l)eain to the catcher.* As a result the klystron tube is a power amplifier, and can be 



Fio. 38. — Scale drawing of a typical 
klystron oscillator designed to operate at 
about 13 centimeters wave length. {After 
ike Variane.) 


> The mathematical theory of klystron tubes and of the bunching principle is given by David L. 
Webster, Cathode-ray Bunching, Jour, Applied Phy»„ Vol. 10, p. 601, July, 1939; The Theory of Kly- 
stron Oscillations, Jour. Applied Phys.^ Vol. 10, p. 864, December, 1939; Simon Ramo, The Klectronio- 
wave Theory of Velocity-modulation Tubes, Proc. J.R.E.^ Vol. 27, p. 757, December, 1939; R^ 
Kornpfner, Velocity Modulation, Wirdeea Eng-, Vol. 17, p. 478, November, 1940. 

Graphical methods of analysing bunching are given by D. Martineau Tombs, Velocity-modulated 
Beams, Wirdeea Eng., Vol. 17, p. 54, February, p. 202, May, and p. 262, June, 1940; Rudolf Kornpfner, 
Velocity-modulated Beams, Wirdeaa Eng., Vol. 17, p. 262, Juno, 1940. These two papers also contain 
many mathematical relations useful to one studying the details of these tubes. 

* The energy delivered to the electron beam by the bunching effect is discussed by Webster, lec. eit., 
and Rudolf Kornpfner, Velocity Modulating Grids, Wirdeaa Eng., Vol. 19, p. 158, April, 1942. This 
energy is very small, and most of the required buncher power represents energy dissipated by the resist- 
ance losses of the buncher resonator 
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used either as the equivalent of a Class C power amplifier or for the amplification 
of very small radio-frequency voltages. By providing coupling between the catcher 
and buncher resonators, as shown by F in Fig. 38, a small fraction of the energy 
developed in the catcher can be diverted to excite the buncher, thus giving an oscillator. 

The efficiency of klystron oscillators or power amplifiers compares favorably 
with other oscillators for gtmerating very high-frequency oscillations. Theory 
indicates that the maximum possible efficiency is 58 per cent.^ Practical efficiencies 
are much less than this, although still substantially greater than obtained with electron 
oscillators of the Barkhausen type. 

Klystron tubes are particularly suitable for use at very high frequencies. The 
tube dimensions are large in proportion to a wave length. Also, the physical struc- 
tures involved are inherently capable of dissipating large amounts of heat, so that 
large powers can be handled. The first klystron oscillator ever built operated at a 
wave length of 13 centimeters and was physically as large as a power triode tube. 



Fig. 39. — Diagram illustrating hunching of electron Ix^am in klystron tube. In this 
diagram the reference electron is assumed to enter the drift tube at a time corresponding 
to the lower left-hand corner of the diagram. The width of the various lines represent the 
variation of electron density with time at various' distances along the drift tube, mih the 
distance S' representing the optimum distance for maximum bunching effect. 

The klystron is suitable only for very high frequencies because of the impracli- 
cally large physical sizes required by cavity resonators and the drift tube for lower 
frequencies. 

The frequency generated by a klystron oscillator is controlled primarily by the 
resonant frequencies of the cavity resonators. These can be adjusted over limited 
ranges by flexing the sides and by the use of bellows. The resonant frequency (lan 
also be controlled to a slight extent by the use of electrical reaction on the resonators, 
as described in Par. 34, St^c. 3, and is affected by the anode voltage. 

Proper operation of a klystron oscillator 'requires that the anode voltage, beam 
current, resonant frequencies of cavities, coupling between buncher and catcher 
(i.e., ratio of buncher to catcher voltages), and also the coupling of the load to the 
catcher be carefully adjusted for optimum results. The klystron tube is far more 
critical in such respects than is the ordinary triode tube, because of the fact that the 
hunching in the electron beam must be maximum at the location of the catcher, and 
this bunching is affected by the anode voltage, the length of the drift tube, and the 
exciting voltage across the grids D of the buncher. 


^ Webster, loe. at. 
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Klystron tubes ean be used as detectors, and as power harmonic generators. 
Tiieoretical analysis indicates that in performing the latter function, it is theoretically 
quite feasible to obtain relatively high-order harmonic operation without great loss 
jn anode efficiency or power output.^ 

13. Electron (Barkhausen) Oscillations in Triode Tube8.^‘M>3cillations of 
extremely high frequencies can be gemirated in a triode tube by operating the grid 
at a moderately high positive potential, and placing the plate at zero or a slightly 
negative potential. Under these conditions most of the electrons attracted by the 
grid pass between the meshes of the grid toward the plate, after which they slow down 
and return back toward the grid, to oscillate about the grid at a frequency determined 
])y the electrode voltages and the distances involved. The resulting oscillations are 
termed electron or Barkhausen oscillations. 

Mechanism of Operation . — In order for such electron oscillations to develop 
I)ower, it is necessary that the electrons vibrating about the grid structure tend to do so 
in synchronism, rather than in purely random phase. The conditions of voltage, 
cathode emission, etc., which give rise to oscillations in an electron oscillator inher- 
ently provide for such synchronization. The mechanism involved can be described 
briefly as follows:* Assume that there is superimposed upon the positive grid voltage, 
an alternating voltage having a frequency corresponding approximately to the time 
taken by an electron to travel from cathode to plate. ('Consider now an electron that 
halves the cathode at the instant that this superimposed alternating grid voltage is 
going through zero and is just beginning to be negative. This electron is attracted 
to the grid, but the superimposed alternating grid voltage is of such polarity during 
the transit from cathode to grid as to reduce the acceleration that the electron would 
otherwise experience. Furthermore, as the electron passes the grid plane, the polarity 
of the superimposed alternating grid voltage reverses, so that as the electron travels 
toward the plate, it is subjected to an increased braking force, and comes to rest 
f>efore r^^aching the plate. At the instant that the electron starts back toward the 
grid, the superimposed voltage again reverses; so the return electron is subjected to 
l('ss acceleration than corresponds to the d-c grid voltage. Upon reaching the grid 
plane, the superimposed alternating grid voltage reverses again, causing still more 
slowing down of the electron as it travels away from the grid toward the cathode. 
'J'his process is repeated over and over again as the electron under consideration 
os<rillato 8 back and forth between the plate and cathode sides cff the grid structure. 
The result is that this electron in its oscillations always works against the alternating 
voltage assumed superimposed on the d-c grid voltage, and therefore delivers energy 
fo this oscillation. This process continues until the electron ultimately strikes the 
grid and is lost. 

If now one considers a second electron that lc,avcs the cathode a half cycle earlier, 
/.f?., when the alternating voltage on the grid is going through zero and just starting 
positive, the situation is quite different. The alternating voltage on the grid is of 
such polarity with respect to this electron as to cause it to accelerate more in traveling 

^ Seo Webster, loc. cU. 

* The literature on electron oscillations in triode tubes is extensive, but is not in a too satisfactory 
state for the reader. An excellent survey of work publisherl prior to 1033 is given by E. C. S. Megaw, 
Electronic Oscillations, Jour, I.E.lS.f Vol. 72, p. 313, 1933; also Wireless Section, I.E.E,, Vol, 8, p, 50, 
.luiie, 1933, which includes an extensive bibliography. Other references that are recommended are 
E. B. Llewellyn, ' Electron Inertia Effects,” Cambridge University Press, 1941, pp. 96-98; F. B. Llew- 
ellyn, The Barkha\tsen Oscillator, Bdl Lah. Ere., Vol. 13, p. 354, August, 1935; C. E. Fay and A. L. 
Samuel, Vacuum Tubes for Generating Frequencies above One Hundred Megacycles, Proc. l.R.E.^ 
Vol. 23, p. 199, March, 1935; H. N. Koxanowski, A New Circuit for the Production of Ultra-short-wave 
Oscillations, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 20. p. 957, June, 1932; H. E. Hollmann, On the Mechanism of Electron 
Oscillations in a Triode, /*roc. I.R.E., Vol. 17, p. 229, February, 1929; William Alexander, The Ketarding 
Field Oscillator, WirdcM Engr., Vol. 19, p. 143, April, 1942. 

3 This follows Llewellyn, loc ci^. 
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from cathode to grid than would be the case without this superimposed oscillation. 
Furthermore, as the electron passes through the grid toward the plate, the oscillation 
on the grid reverses, with the result that the braking force tending to slow down the 
electron as it travels from grid to plate is less by the amount of the superimposed 
alternating voltage. Accordingly, by the time this electron approaches the plate it is 
traveling faster than if only the d-c grid voltage were present. This extra velocity rep- 
resents energy that has been abstracted from the superimposed oscillation. Because 
of the energy thus obtained from the superimposed oscillation, this electron may 
acquire sufficient velocity to reach the plate even if the plate is made slightly negative. 
Hence this particular electron, which is detrimental to the production of oscillations 
because it abstracts energy, tends to remove itself. 

The end result is a sorting-out process, whereby those electrons which deliver 
energy to the oscillation on the grid oscillate about the grid more cycles than do those 
electrons which abstract energy. Thus there is a net resultant energy available to 
sustain oscillations, and there is a tendency for the majority of the electrons in the 
tube at any one time to be oscillating together. 

While the above explanation gives a qualitative picture of the mechanism involved 
in electron oscillators, the details of the actual behavior arc complicated by a number 
of factors. Among these are the tendency for space charge to form around the 
cathode and in the vicinity of the plate, the tendency of the grid to intercept the 
vibrating electrons, and a bunching effect similar to that in the klystron tube whereby 
electrons out of phase with the main oscillation tend to gain in phase and catch up 
with the useful electrons, and so finally assist in sustaining the oscillations. Also of 
fundamental importance is the fact that as a vibrating electron gives up more and 
more of its energy after successive oscillations, the excursions of its vibrations become 
progressively less. This causes the electron to drop back in phase (f.e., to oscillate 
at a lower frequency) until the electron will, if not removed in time, finally get a half 
cycle out of synchronism and actually begin to absorb rather than to deliver energy.* 

Properties of Electron Oscillators Using Triode Tubes . — ^Thc frequency of the 
electron oscillation is determined primarily by the dimensions of the tube and the grid 
potential, but the external tuned circuit, space charges, negative potential of the 
plate, etc., may alter the frequency by perhaps 30 to 50 per cent. With cylindrical 
electrodes and equal grid-cathode and grid-plate spacings, the wave length is given 
approximately by the relation 

Wave length in centimeters == (9) 

VEg 

where d is the diameter of the plate in centimeters and Eg is the grid voltage. It is 
thus apparent that the higher the frequency to be generated the greater must be the 
grid potential and the smaller the dimensions of the tube. 

Topical circuit arrangements suitable for use with electron oscillators are shown in 
Fig. 40. All these employ a resonant-line tank circuit. The arrangement a is the 
one most commonly employed, but that at h has been claimed* to give increased output 
and efficiency and together with the arrangement at c appears to be more logical. 

The power output and the efficiency of an electron oscillator are quite critical with 
respect to circuit adjustments and electrode voltages on the tubes. Best results are 
usually obtained with the plate potential slightly negative and with the cathode 
emitting only a limited number of electrons so that conditions are intermediate 
between space-charge limited and temperature-limited space current. The efficiencies 

1 This tendency can be controlled by designing the grid so that it will on the average capture an 
oscillating electron by the time the phase has shifted sufficiently to cause absorption of energy. 

* See Koianowski, loc. eit. 
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r>btainable are low because of the inherent nature of the generating process, with 
\'alueB of 1 to 3 per cent being typical for favorable conditions. The power output 
obtainable is also low because of the low efficiency, and because the grid that must 
absorb most of the power lost is necessarily small and is a type of structure not 
capable of dissipating large amounts of energy. 

but 

tubes having more than one grid. 

A given electron oscillator is capable of exciting a variety of types of oscillation. 
For example, oscillations of approximately twice the frequency given by Eq. (9) are 
frequently observed, provided that the tuning of the external circuit is suitably 
adjusted. Such oscillations can be considered as a second harmonic of the funda- 
tnental electronic oscillation, in the sense that the oscillation frequency actually 
generated is about twice the electron vibration frequency. 

It is also possible to obtain electronic oscillations in which a resonance determined 
by the grid spiral plays an important part.^ In such oscillations the behavior is 


Most electron oscillators employ tubes having cylindrical grid and plate electrodes, 
oscillations have been obtained with tubes having plane electrodes, and with 


ConcenHc line 

Tank circuir Tank dreuif tank circuit "• 



Fio. 10. — Possible circuits for electron oscillations of the Barkhausen type. 


'ifTx^cted by the character of the grid spiral, as well as by the external resonant-line 
(!ircuit and the electrode voltages, and in order to obtain optimum results for a given 
fr(5(iuency, all these factors must bo properly arranged.* 

14. The Magnetron Oscillator. — There are two basic types of magnetron oscil- 
hitors. The first of these involves electronic oscillations analogous to electron oscilla- 
tions in a triode tube, in which the frequency is determined primarily by the transit 
time of electrons. The second type of magnetron oscillation is obtained by employing 
a split-anode arrangement, and taking advantage of the fact that under certain 
conditions a negative resistance can be obtained between the anodes. 

Magnetron OscillatorH of the Electronic Type,^ — A typical oscillator of this type 
employs a cylindrical magnetron tube with a split anode, associated with a resonant 
^ See E. Pierrot, Compt, rend,, Vol. 186, p. 1284, 1928. 

s A good discussion is given by M. J. Kelly and A. L. Samuel, Vacuum Tubes as High-frequency 
Oscillators, Trans. A.I.E.E., Vol. 53, p, 1504; also, Bdl System Tech. Jour,, Vol. 14, p. 97, January, 1985. 

* The literature related to magnetron oscillators of the electronic tyi)e is voluminous. It is, however, 
in a very unsatisfactory state, in that most of it consists of experimental observations for specific cases, 
together with some theory that is far from complete. This situation is an indication of the fact that the 
magnetron oscillator is not yet completely understood. The treatment given here represents merely a 
brief summary of the more i mportant literature on the subject. 1 1 is suggested that the reader who wishes 
tj> pursue the subject further should consult first the paper by E. C. S. Mogaw, An Investigation of the 
Magnetron Short-wave Oscillator, Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 72, p. 326, 1933; also, Wireless Section, I.E.E,, 
Vol. 8, p. 72, Juno, 1933, which gives an excellent summary of the state of knowledge at the time of its 
rmblioation. A later, very valuable summary paper is by G. Heller, The Magnetron as a Generator of 
intra-short Waves, Philips Tech. Jour., Vol. 4, p. 189, July, 19.39, which gives a very good account of 
the mechanisms of both the electronic and negative resistance oscillators. An important article on the 
operation of magnetrons having two and four anodes, in which the treatment is in terms of a rotating 
electric field resulting from the generated oscillations, is given by K. Posthumus, Oscillations in a Split 
Anode Magnetron, Wireless Eng. and Exp, Wirdess, Vol. 12, p. 126, March, 1935. Other references 
that are suggested in addition to those mentioned elsewhere in this section are O. Groos, The Magnetic 
J''iold Transmitting Valve with Special Reference to the Decimetre Waves, Elektrische Nachrichten 
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transmission line, as ^own in Fig. 41a, and with the magnetic field so adjusted ae to 
exceed somewhat the critical value at which the anode current is cut off. In the 
absence of oscillations the electrons emitted from the cathode follow the paths shown 
dotted in Figs. 416 and 41c, and have an electron oscillation frequency corresponding 
to the transit time consumed in this path. As in the triode electron oscillator, there 
is a mechanism involved in the magnetron tube whereby these oscillating electrons 
tend to synchronize together.^ Thus, assume that the magnetic field is just greater 
than cutoff, and postulate that an alternating voltage having a frequency equal to 
the frequency of the electron oscillations already exists between the anodes. Ck>n- 
sider first an electron emitted as shown in Fig. 41&, with the instant of emission corre- 
sponding to the moment at which the alternating voltage on the upper plate is zero 
and just ready to become positive. This electron, instead of following the dotted 
path, as in the absence of a superimposed alternating voltage, follows the heavy path 
and reaches the upper anode because of the extra positive potential that this electrode 


Pesonanf^ line serving 
as iuned circuti 






% F j / Doffed pafhs - No alfernafing voltage bef ween anodes 

/ Solid pafhs ~ Alfernafing voltage existing befween anodes 

I i lililililili l ^ electron absorbing (c) Path of electron delivering 

I 1 1 1 1 1 1 energy (Upper plate just energy(Upper plate just 

going positive at moment going positive at moment 

of emission of emission 

Fig. 41. — Circuit of electron oscillator of split-anode magnetron type, together with 
electron paths for typical conditions. The magnetic field is perpendicular to the plane 
of the paper. 


(a) Circuit 


possesses during the period that the electron is under the influence of the upper elec- 
trode. The added energy that this electron must acquire in order to reach the anode 
has been absorbed from the superimposed oscillation and so tends to damp it out. 
JNext consider an electron emitted at the same instant as the first electron, but from 
the side of the cathode indicated in Fig. 41c. If there were no superimposed alter- 
nating voltage, this electron would follow the dotted path, but because of the alter- 
nating voltage between the anodes, the lower anode is less positive than it would 
otherwise be. The second electron is accordingly attracted less strongly, and hence 
follows a path such as is indicated by the solid line. This electron does not reach the 
anode immediately but circles about and comes to rest near the cathode, after which 
it starts another cycle of oscillations. This* electron delivers energy to the super- 
imposed oscillation, and in a complete cycle of Oscillation delivers twice as much energy 
as is absorbed by the first electron. Furthermore, this useful electron is still available 
for more cycles of oscillation, whereas the first electron was removed at the end of the 
first half cycle. The end result is seen to be that those electrons that absorb energy 
from the superimposed oscillation tend to reach the anodes relatively soon and so are 

Technik, Vol. 14, p. 326, 1937; G. R. Kilgore, Magnetostatic Oscillators for Generation of Ultra-short 
Waves, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 20, p. 1741, November, 1932; I. Wolff, E. G. Linder, and R. Braden, Trana- 
mission and Reception of Centimetei* Waves, Proe, I.R.E,, Vol. 23. p. 11, January, 1936. 

' 'I'his explanation was apparently first publii^ed by F. E. Terman, “Radio Engineering,” 2d ed^ 
p. 389, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1937. 
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i«moved before they can do much harm, whereas those which give up energy to the 
.mode circuit, and hence tend to sustain the oscillations, remain and continue to 
It'liver energy for a considerable length of time. Thus a net amount of eneigy is 
available to maintain the oscillation assumed to act between the anodes. 

This picture of the operation of electron oscillators of the magnetron type should 
])c considered as only qualitative. Thus space-charge effects and their modifying 
influences are ignored. Likewise, no account is taken of the bunching action that 
nocessarily occurs because electrons emitted at different times from a particular part 
of the cathode suffer different accelerations during their travel, and therefore tend 
to bunch under certain conditions. Thus an electron that absorbs energy (the 
fjise of Fig. 41h), and docs not quite reach the anode on the first half cycle of oscilla- 
tion will advance in phase because of the increased velocity acquired. If this con- 
tinues for several oscillations, this electron that has been absorbing power gains a 
half cycle, and is in a position where it becomes a useful electron, and starts deliver- 
ing power to the external circuit. 

The behavior of a magnetron oscillator 
ia complicated by the fact that the elec- 
trons do not rotate through exactly 360 
degrees around the cathode in making one 
cycle of oscillation. Accordingly, after a 
number of cycles have been traversed, an 
(‘lectron that started in such a way as to 
deliver energy to the superimposed voltage 
ultimately begins to absorb energy. It is 
hence necessary to remove the electrons 
from the tube after they have completed a 
number of oscillations. This can be ac- 
complished by tilting the axis of the tube 
slightly w'ith respect to the superimposed 
magnetic field, as illustrated in Fig. 42o.> 

Such a tilt gives the olec-trons a component 
«)f velocity parallel to the axis of the tube, 

(iiusing them to spiral and ultimately 
(‘ithcr to pass beyond the ends of the 
anodes or to strike the anodes. Experi- 
ment indicates that the optimum tilt angle is of the order of 3 to 6 degrees in typical 
tubes. An alternative method of accomplishing the same result is to provide the tube 
with end plates, as illustrated in Fig. 426.* These end plates are made positive with 
r(‘spoct to the cathode, and so produce an axial field that causes the electrons to 
follow a spiral path leading to the end plates, where they are ultimately collected.* 

The frequency of the oscillations generated by a magnetron oscillator depends 
upon the electron transit time. This is, however, influenced by the mode of operation 
of the oscillator, by the presence of space charge, the strength of the magnetic field, 
and by the design of the tube (as, for example, whether one, two, or four anode seg- 
ments are employed). Another factor is the tuning of the external circuit, since the 



(b) Magnetron mfh 
iiify with respect to ptafes 

mt^n^’c field 

Fia. 42. — Mcaus of causing eloctrous 
in a magnetron oscillator to spiral out of 
the interelectrode space. 


* See Kilgore, loc. cit. 

2 Ernest G. Linder, Description and CharocteristicH of the End-plate Magnetron, Proc. Vol. 

24, p. 033, April, 1936. 

® This explanation as to whj' a magnetron must either be tilted with respect to the magnetic field 
•*r be provided with end plates in order to function with maximum effectiveness was presented by the 
iiiithor in “Radio Engineering,” 2d ed., p. 390, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1937. Calculations by F, B. 
I'iddnck, Theory of Short Wave Oscillations with the Magnetron, Wirde$a Eng,, Vol. 18, p. 404, October, 
1^41, indicate that this is apparently the true explanation, and also indicate that on the average an 
elootron should make five or ten oscillations before falling into the anode or an end plate. 
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magnitude and phase of the voltage developed in this circuit influence the oscilla- 
tions of the electrons. The wave-length corresponding to the electron oscillations for 
a cylindrical structure with a magnetic field barely able to cut off the plate current 
under nonoscillating cohditions is given by the empirical equation^ 


^13,000 
— B 


( 10 ) 


where X is in centimeters and B is in lines per square centimeter. The magnetic 
field B appearing in Eq. (10) is determined by the dimensions of the tube and the 
anode voltage according to the relation, 


in B lines per sq cm 



( 11 ) 



Eg 


Fig. 43. — Four-anode magnetron with 
opposite electrodes short-circuited, together 
with associated transmission line. 


where r is the anode radius in centimeters and E is the anode voltage. It is in general 
found that best results are obtained when the strength of the magnetic field is some- 
what greater than the “cutoff” value given by Eq. (11), with a frequency corre- 
spondingly higher. 

Magnetron oscillators can be con- 
structed in a variety of types. It is 
possible to obtain electron oscillations 
with the use of a single cylindrical 
anode, but best results are obtained 
with a split-anode arrangement, such 
as illustrated in Fig. 41, or with four 
anodes, as in Fig. 43, with the opposite 
anodes connected together. Mag- 
netrons have also been built with 
more than four anode segments. 
Very high efiftciencies and large power outputs have been claimed for a magnetron 
consisting of a single cylindrical anode with four quadrantal end plates at each open 
end of the anode, with the output being taken from the end plates.* The tank cir- 
cuit of a magnetron oscillator is normally ^ resonant-line arrangement connected 
externally to the tube, but the line can be placed inside the tube for very high- 
frequency operation, and can, if desired, be made an integral part of the tube to aid 
in heat dissipation.* It has also been proposed that a cavity resonator be used with 
a magnetron, and this has been reported to result in a very large power output.* 

For best operation the filament of a magnetron oscillator should be adjusted so 
that the current in the tube is emission-limited, or at least so that the space charge 
about the cathode is far from complete. It is necessary to pay particular attention to 
the cathode-heating current, because of the fact that some high-velocity electrons arc 
returned from the anode region, and bombard the cathode. This raises the temper- 
ature and supplies at least part of the necessary heating power. Under certain 
operating conditions the energy dissipated in* the cathode by such electronic bombard- 
ment is greater than the normal cathode heating power, with the result that a cumula- 


1 Theory shows that in the absence of space charge the constant in Eq. (10) is 12,800, while with 
space-charge saturation it is 16,700. See E. C. S. Megaw, Note on the Theory of the Magnetron 
Oscillator, Proe, Vol. 21, p. 1749, December, 1933; J. Barton Hoag, A Note on the Theory of the 

Magnetron Oscillator, Proe* I*R.E,t Vol. 21, p. 1132, August, 1933. 

* Kinjiro Okabe, Electron-beam Magnetrons and Type-B Magnetron Oscillations, Proe, I.R.E., 
Vol. 27, p. 24, January, 1939. 

* E. G. Linder, The Anode-tank-circuit Magnetron, JPrec. J.R.E,, Vol. 27, p. 732, November, 1939. 

* K. Owaki, On the Magnetron with a Bowl Type Resonator, Electrotech. Jour.^ Vol. 4> p. 133, 
August, 1940. 
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f ive action takes place that results in the d^truction of the cathode*^ It is necessaiy 
cither that care be taken to operate the magnetron under conditions of anode voltage 
and current such that this action does not take place or that there be an automatic 
regulating device that lowers anode voltage whenever the cathode temperature reaches 
{i,Ti excessive value, as indicated by excessive emission. 

Magnetron oscillators are capable of developing relatively large power output at 
reasonably good efficiencies at extremely high frequencies. Examination of Eq. (10) 
sliows that very short wave lengths are entirely practical with a magnetic field that 
cm be readily realized. Powers of the order of 100 to 200 watts at wave lengths of 
50 to 80 centimeters have been reported with air-cooled tubes at efficiencies of the 
order of 40 to 70 per cent. Many investigators have obtained smaller amounts of 
power at much shorter wave lengths with efficiencies of the order of 5 to 26 per cent. 


+ 100 Electron +150 Electron 



+ 100 +50 

(a) Zero voltage difference (b) Voltage difference 

between anodes between anodes 100% 

Fig. 44, — Electron paths in split-anode magnetron. The contour lines represent equi- 
potential lines, on the basis that the anode supply voltage is 100 (or 100 per cent). 

Magnetron oscillators can operate in a number of modes, and the exact behavior is 
somewhat critical with respect to various details of circuit adjustments. Thus, if the 
magnetic field is considerably greater than that corresponding to cutoff as given in 
Kq. (11), there is a possibility of two or more oscillation frequencies being obtained.* 
These can usually be differentiated by suitable adjustment of the filament emission, 
but under some conditions several oscillations of different frequencies will be present 
simultaneously. 

Magnetron Oscillators of the Negative Resistance or Dynatron Type.^ — A split-anode 
magnetron operated with a combination of anode voltage and magnetic field such that 
the conditions correspond approximately to cutoff possesses a negative resistance to 
voltages applied symmetrically between the anodes. This arises from the fact that 

* 12. G. Linder, Excess Energy Electrons and Electron Motion in High-vacuum Tubes, Proe, I,R,E,, 
Vol. 26, p. 346, March, 1G38. 

^ J. S. MePetrie and L. H. Ford, An Experimental Investigation of Resonance and Electronic OsoiUa- 
iions in Magnetrons, Jour, Vol. 86, p. 283, 1940; also. Wireless Section, 1,E,B„ Vol. 16, p. 27, 

March, 1040. 

• G, R, Kilgore, Magnetron Oscillators for the Generation of Frequencies between 300 and 600 Mega- 
« ycle8, Ptoc, I.R.E,, Vol. 24, p. 1140, August, 1936; Hsu Chang, The Characteristics of the Negative- 
resistance Magnetron Oscillator, Proe, I,R.E,, Vol. 28, p. 619, November, 1940; A. F. Harvey, Output 
and Efficiency of the Split-anode Magnetron Oscillating in the Dynatron Regime, Jour, I,E,E,t Vol. 

p. 683, 1939; also. Wireless Section, I,E,E„ Vol. 14, p. 161, June. 1939. 
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the electron paths under these conditions are as illustrated in Fig. 44. Many of the 
electrons that are attracted by the anode having the Ixighest potential actually are 
deflected in the course of their travel in such a way as ultimately to arrive at the 
anode with less potential. This leads to a negative resistance effect, which can be 
utilised to produce oscillations by the circuit of Fig. 45. 

By employing resonant circuits of high impedance it is possible to obtain very 
high efiiciency in split-anode magnetrons of the negative resistance type. In order to 
achieve this result it is necessary that the magnetic fleld be considerably greater than 
cutoff, and that the amplitude of the oscillations across the tuned circuits be large. 
Then when the superimposed oscillation makes one electrode enough more positive 

than the battery voltage to exceed 
cutoff, the other anode (t.e., the anode 
receiving the current) is at a much 
lower potential than the battery volt- 
age. The losses in the tube are then 
small. 

Magnetron oscillators of the nega- 
tive-resistance type, imlike those of 
the electronic type, generate a fre- 
quency determined solely by the tank 
circuit. Oscillations from audio frequencies upward can be obtained with the upper 
limit occurring when the transit time of the electrons from emission to arrival at the 
anode becomes an appreciable part of the cycle. In practice, oscillations up to fre- 
quencies of 300 to 600 me can be developed. 

The efficiency of a magnetron oscillator of the negative-resistance type depends 
laii^ely upon the design of the tank circuit. Under favorable conditions efficiencies 
of the order of 30 to 60 per cent are possible at low and medium frequencies. Because 
of these good efficiencies, combined with the 
fact that the anode structure is of a type 
capable of dissipating considerable heat, rela- 
tively large power outputs can be obtained. 

16. Miscellaneous Ultra-high-frequency 
Tubes. Diode Oscillator,^ — Transit-time effefcts 
in a diode tube are such that in certain fre- 
quency ranges that occur at very high fre- 
quencies, the diode offers a negative resistance 
between cathode and anode, as explained in 
Par. 9, Sec. 4. It is possible to utilize this 
negative resistance to give a negative-resistance 
type of oscillator similar to those of Par. 6, 
except that the frequency is very much higher, 
and the mechanism by which the negative 
resistance is obtained is different. This type of oscillator does not appear ^/O be very 
practical, however, since the efficiencies are very low. 

The HeU Ttibc.* — ^Tbe fundamental features involved in the construction of the 
HeU tube are shown in Ilg. 46. A beam of electrons is produced from the cathode 
that^passes through the hole in the anode cylinder Ai, transverses through a hollow 

1 F. B. Llewellyn and A. E. Bowen, The Production of Ultra-high-frequency OscillationB by Meann 
of Diodes, BeU System Tech, Jour,, Vol. 18. p. 280, April, 1930; J. B. MePetrie. A Diode for Ultra-H-P 
Oecillationa, Exp, Wirdeoa and Wirde$» Eng,, Vol. 11, p. 118, March, 1934. 

* A conveniently aoeesedble descriptioij^ of this tube is given by H. E. Hollmann, Theoretical and 
Experimental Investigation of Electron Motions in Alternating Fields with the Aid of Ballistio Models# 
Proe. I,R,E„ VoL 29, p, 70, February, 1941. The original paper describing the tube is by A. Heil and 
O. Hea. Z, Phyoih, Vol. 93. p. 752, 1935. 
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Fig. 45. — Circuit for generating oscillations 
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( >'linder Z, after which it is intercepted by a catching anode -da. The cylinder Z is 
ronnoctcd to the anodes through a high-impedance parallel resonant circuit that 
represents the tank circuit of the oscillator. It can be shown that under certain 
conditions of electron beam velocity and tube proportions, the interchange of energy 
between the cylinder Z and the electrons entering and leaving it is such as to result in 
die delivery of energy to the cylinder at certain very high frequencies. This comes 
about as a result of a bunching effect that takes place within the cylinder Z, which 
can be utilized in such a way that the electrons emerging from the cylinder and travel- 
ing to the anode Ai have a distribution with time different from the substantially 
uniform distribution with time of the electrons entering the cylinder. 

Inductive-oidpiU Tvbe ,^ — The essential features of an inductive-output tube are 
shown in Fig. 47. Here there is a cathode provided with a control electrode and 

ro load 



Fid. 47. — Cross-sectional view of inductive-output tube. The shaded area represents 
tniiKiiotic material that, when acted upon by current passing through the coil, produces a 
flux distribution having a focusing effect on the electron beam that is helpful in preventing 
the beam from striking the glass walls of the tube. 

whatever focusing electrodes arc required to produce an electron beam that travels 
through the anode cylinder Q and onward toward the collector electrode. The 
cathode with its control grid and focusing structure is operated at a high negative 
potential with respect to the anode electrode C, so that the beam that emerges from C 
luis a high velocity. The number of elec^trons in this beam is controlled by the grid 
in the usual manner, the grid electrode performing exactly the same function as the 
grid of an ordinary triode tube. Thus pulses of electrons travel down the tube at hign 
vcilocity. These pass by a cavity resonator with cylindrical symmetry, provided 
with an air gap ah, as shown, that enables the pulses of electrons passing this air gap to 
induce oscillations in the cavity resonator. The electrons then pass on to the collector 
«‘l(?ctrodc, whicdi is operated at a potential moderately positive with respect to the 
• athode 0>ut much less positive than the anode C). In order to prevent secondary 
(‘Ic'ctrons produced at the collector from traveling back down the tube toward electrode 

a suppressing field must be established near the entrance of the collector. One 

» A. V. Haeff and L. S. Ncrgaard, A Wide-band Inductive-output Amplifier, Free. Vol. 28 

p. 126, March, 1940. 
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method of doing thk is illustrated in Fig. 47. Here a ring suppressor electrode is 
placed just inside the entrance to the collector, and a rod at cathode potent^l is 
placed along the axis of the collector as shown. 

The inductive-output tube, as described in the literature, is suitable for operation 
at frequencies up to the order of 500 me, and is capable of giving good efficiency under 
these conditions. It can be used as a power amplifier, or the output can be coupled 
back to the input to give oscillator operation. The effectiveness of the inductive- 
output tube is due in large measure to three factors. First, the inductive coupling 
arrangement makes it possible to employ a cavity-resonator plate tank circuit. 
Second, the tube arrangement permits high-velocity electrons to be used, since anode 
voltages of the order of three or four thousand are feasible. This reduces transit- 
time troubles that would exist in the corresponding triode tube. Third, the use of a 
separate collector electrode makes it possible to obtain high efficiency even though the 
tank circuit produces retarding fields that are only a small fraction of the potential 
r.x the beam. This is because the collector electrode can be adjusted to a potential 
such that the electrons, after passing the gap ah, are slowed down and are collecteo 
at a relatively low velocity, with correspondingly small energy dissipation. 



SECTION 7 

MODULATION AND DEMODULATION 


AMPLITUDE MODULATION 

1. Composition of Amplitude-modulated Wave.— In amplitude modulation the 
i‘nvelope of the radio-frequency oscillation is varied in accordance with the intelligence 
bcina transmitted, as shown in Fig. 1. 



(a) In+elligence +o be transmiHed 



^max 


Fio. 1. — TransmiBsion of intelligonco by an amplitude-modulated wave. 


Th(5 extent of the amplitude variation in an amplitude-modulated wave is expressea 
111 terms of the degree of modulation 

For positive peaks (upward modulation): 


Degree of modulation m 


Emax Eq 

Eq 


( 1 ) 


For negative modulation peaks or troughs (downward modulation) : 


Degree of modulation m 



( 2 ) 


where J^oi and J^,nin are the average, maximum, and minimum envelope ampli- 
tudes, respectively, as indicated in Fig. 1. 

With sinusoidal modulation, the positive and negative peak modulations will be 
the same, but, in general, this is not the case. When the degr^ of modulation is 
i^iuty, the wave is said to be completely modulated 
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Tt will be noted that the degree of modulation can never exceed unity on the nega- 
tive peaks, since the envelope amplitude can never be less than zero. The modulation 
can, however, exceed unity on the positive peaks, a condition referred to an 
wermoduiatum. 

Analysis of ModtUaled Wave,^ — In the case of simple sinusoidal modulation, the 
equation of the modulated wave can be written as 

e =» ^o(l 4- m sin sin 2iift (8) 

where e «* instantaneous amplitude of the wave. 

Eq » average amplitude of the wave. 
m ■■ degree of modulation. 

/• « modulating (or signal) frequency. 

/ ■= radio (or carrier) frequency. 

Equation (3) can be rewritten as the sum of three waves as follows: 

e « i^o sin 2irft + cos 2v(f - f^)t - cos 27r(/ + fs)t (4) 

The first component of the modulated wave in Eq. (4) is termed the carrier, and is the 
same irrespective of the degree of modulation or the modulation frequency. The 
second and third components are termed side-band frequencies^ and are the part of the 
modulated wave that represents the intelligence. 

In the general case of nonainusoidal modulation, the modulation envelope can bo 
expressed as either a Fourier series or a Fourier integral, according to whether the 
modulation envelope is a periodic or nonperiodic function of time. In either case, 
there is a carrier having an amplitude equal to the average amplitude of the modu- 
lated wave. In addition, there are a pair of side-band components symmetrically 
arranged about the carrier for each frequency component in the modulation envelope. 
Eiach such side-band component has an amplitude that is one-half the amplitude of the 
corresponding frequency contained in the equation of the modulation envelope, and 
the frequencies of the pair are greater and less than the carrier frequency by the 
corresponding modulation frequency component. 

The power of a modulated wave is divided between the carrier and the side-band 
components. The carrier power remains constant, whereas fhe side-band power 
varies in accordance with the character and degree of modulation. In the extreme 
case of complete sinusoidal modulation, the side-band power is 50 per cent of the car- 
rier power, and in other cases is usually less. 

Side Bands Required in Telegraph, Telephone, and Picture Transmission, — In the 
transmission of telegraph signals by the Continental Morse Code, it is theoretically 
possible to operate telegraph relays, provided that each side band has a width of 
approximately 0.13 cycles per second for each lei ter transmitted per minute. In the 
case of a five-element code such as is employed in printing telegraph systems, the side 
band need only be three-quarters as wide as with the Continental Morse Code. By 
employing a synchronous vibrating relay to restore the shape of the received signals 
transmitted by the printing telegraph code, it is possible to reduce the band width 
to only 0.05 cycles per letter transmitted per minute.^ Under the practical conditions 
usually existing in radio systems, it is always desirable to employ bands much wider 
than these theoretical minimums. 

* R. V. L. Hartley, Relations of Carrier and Side-bands in Radio Transmission, Pros, J.R,E„ Vol. 11 . 
p. 34, 1923. 

* A diseuasion of band-width requirements of telegraph signals is given by F. E. Terman, Some 
PosaibUities of Intelligence Tranamiosion When Using a Limited Band of Frequencies, Free. /.R.R*. 
Vdl. R p. ie7r January, 1930. 
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Speech of quality oorresponding to that commonly existing on long-distance tele- 
phone circuits can be obtained by reproducing modulation frequencies from 260 to 
2,750 cycles. Speech and music having a quality corresponding to that realised under 
typical broadcast receiving conditions can be obtained by reproducing modulation 
irequencies from 100 to 4,500 cycles, while practically perfect reproduction of audible 
sounds requires a frequency band of approximately 40 to 15,000 cycles. In picture 
transmission (including television), the maximum modulation frequency required to 
realize full definition is approximately^ 

Maximum frequency that J ^ 2 2 x 7 

must be transmitted J 2 ^ 

where w and h represent the ratio of width to height, n represents the number of lines, 
and N equals the number of pictures transmitted per second. This equation assumes 


«- - Moduiafect amplifier ^fomramiifkr(mochhrioi^ 



^‘Pomr(m}fritfieri^modukit[^ 


Carrier votfa^e 
input 



Output of 
speech amplifier 


(b) TransformcK Coup)in9 

Fni. 2. — Circuit diagrams of typical plate-modulated Class C amplifiers. For the sake of 
simplicity the neutralizing arrangement for the modulated amplifier is omitted. 


t hat horizontal scanning lines are used, and that the vertical and horizontal resolutions 
are approximately the same. The lowest frequency that must be reproduced in a 
picture transmission system is iVA;, where k is the number of times the lines are inter- 
laced. In the case of a standard system with 30 frames per second and alternate lines 
interlaced, this lowest frequency is fiO cycles. 

2. Plate -modulated Class C Amplifier.^ — ^Tho plate-modulated Class C amplifier 
is an ordinary Class C amplifier in which the modulating voltage is superimposed upon 
1-hc d-c plate-supply voltage. This makes the total effective plate voltage consist of 
t he sum of the d-c plate-supply voltage and the modulating voltage, and so correspond 
to the desired modulation envelope. Typical circuit arrangements for accomplishing 
this are shown in Fig. 2. 

’ For further diecuBsion of the band width required to transmit a television flAgnal* aee Chap. S of 
V. K. Zworykin and G. A. Morton, “ Television,” Wiley, New York, 1940. 

> Plate modulation is frequently called Heising modulation, after its inventor, and is also someUmee 
referred to as constant-current modulation. 
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llie dass C amplifier in a plate-^modulated arrangement has the exciting voltage, 
grid bias, and tank circuit proportioned so that with a plate voltage equal to twice 
the actual d-c plate-supply voltage, the tube is operating as a conventional Class O 
amplifier with good plate efficiency, and with a power output corresponding to four 
times the carrier power to be developed. When the effective plate voltage is then 
varied between zero and twice the d-c plate-supply voltage by the modulating voltage, 
the radio-frequency output voltage will closely follow the plate-voltage variations. It 
will be noted that these operating conditions correspond to sufficient grid excitation to 
cause the Class C amplifier to operate under relatively saturated conditions except 
possibly at the peak of the modulation cycle. 

The exciting voltage for a plate-modulated Class C amplifier is preferably obtained 
from a source having relatively poor regulation, and it is also desirable that the grid 
bias for the modulated tube be obtained from a grid leak. These features prevent the 
grid current, and hence power dissipation at the grid, from being excessive at the 
trough of modulation, and also tend to increase the linearity of modulation. The 
grid condenser shunting the grid-leak resistance should be small enough so that its 
reactance at the highest modulating frequency is at least twice the resistance of the 
grid leak; otherwise distortion will be introduced through inability of the grid bias to 
follow variations introduced by the modulation. 

The plate tank circuit of a plate-modulated amplifier should have an effective Q 
that is relatively low. Otherwise there will be appreciable discrimination against the 
higher side-band frequencies. The tank circuit should also have a high impedance in 
order that the plate efficiency bo high. These requirements correspond to a high 
L/C ratio in the tank circuit, and a relatively close coupling to the load. When 
the output of the modulated amplifier is used to excite a linear amplifier, the load 
that the grid of the output tube places upon the modulated stage is variable. It 
then becomes desirable to load the tank circuit of the modulated stage with sufficient 
resistance to make the effective Q of the tank circuit reasonably constant in spite of 
the variable action of the linear amplifier. 

The rated d-c plate voltage and carrier power of a tube for plate modulation is 
less than the corresponding ratings of the same tube used in Class O operation. This 
is because at the peak of a completely modulated wave the plate voltage effectively 
applied to the tube is twice the d-c value, and the power output at the modulation 
peaks is four times the carrier power. Inasmuch as the tube operates at these peak 
values for only a small fraction of the time, the power ratings for plate modulation 
are usually about two-thirds of those for Class C operation. 

A properly adjusted plate-modulated Class C amplifier produces a modulation 
envelope that has very little distortion. When distortion does exist in a plate- 
modulated amplifier, however, it is usually in the form of a flattening off of the 
positive peaks, as shown in Fig. 3. Such distortion is caused by insufficient electron 
emission from the cathode of the tube, or distortion in the modulator. 

A modulation meter or cathode-ray tube can be used to determine whether 
distortion is present. A rough check upoif the presence of distortion can be obtained 
by t^ng advantage of the fact that with linear modulation, the d-c plate current 
of the tube does not vary when modulation is applied, whereas the d-c plate current 
will fall with the application of modulation if flattening of the positive peaks is 
present, and will rise with overmodulation. 

Modulator Requirements . — The power amplifier that develops the voltage that is 
superimposed upon the plate-supply potential of the Class C tube in order to modulate 
the output is termed the modtdaior. It is usually a Class B or Class AB power 
amplifier, although in some cases Class A amplifiers are used. The modulator delivers 
its output to a load having an impedance equal to the ratio of d-c plate voltage to 
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(1^ plate current of the Class C tube. For eomi^ete sinusoidal modulation, the 
modulating power required is 50 per cent of the d-c plate power that must be supplied 
to the tube during unmodulated conditions. The modulator is accordingly called 
upon to deliver to the modulated amplifier sufficient energy to generate the side-band 
power with Class C amplifier efficiency. 



Fig. 3. — Characteristics of plate-inodulatcd amplifiers with proper and improper 

adjustments. 


(Complete modulation requires that the peak value of the modulating voltage 
f^qual the d-c plate voltage. This requires not only that the modulator have sufficient 
power capacity but also that there be a proper impedance match. In particular, in 
the usual case where both modulator and modulated tubes receive their plate voltage 
from a common supply, it is necessary either to provide an impedance-matching 
transformer or auto transformer, as in Fig. 2b, or to reduce the plate voltage of the 
modulated tube by means of a resistance by-passed to modulation frequencies, as 
shown in Fig. 2a. 

8. Grid-modulated Class C Ampli- 
fier. — In the grid-modulated Class C 
amplifier, the output of a Class C 
amplifier is controlled by varying the 
grid-bias voltage in accordance with 
the modulation, as shown by the 
.simplified circuit arrangement of 
Fig. 4. 

The proper adjustment of the 
(^lass C amplifier is such that at the vo/fage 

crest of the modulation cycle (i.p.. Fig. 4.— Schematic 
when the grid is the least negative), 
the tube operates under t 3 q)ical Class 



circuit of grid-modu- 


latod amplifier. For the sake of simplicity the 
neutralizing arrangement has been omitted. 

C amplifier conditions with the full rated Class C output, good plate efficiency, and 
a grid excitation that is not quite sufficient to give saturation conditions. These 
conditions can be achieved by usual procedures for designing and adjusting Class 
C amplifiers. 

Complete modulation is then obtained by arranging the relative value of grid-bias 
'^oltage and modulating voltage to realize this condition at the positive peak of modu- 
lation, and at the same time just barely to cut off the output at the negative peak 
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of the modulating voltage. The required relation between the various voltages in 
the grid circuit is as follows 


tjt 

Grid voltage for cutoff — — ^ -f 

(8) 

Et+E. +- 


Bias voltage « 2 ^ 

(6) 

E. +-^ -El 


Peak modulating voltage 2 

(7) 


where Ei ~ bias voltage required for Class C amplifier operation under conditions 
corresponding to the peak of modulation. 

» amplification factor of tube. 

Eb d-c plate-supply voltage. 

Ea ** peak value of r-f exciting voltage. 

The plate efficiency of a grid-modulated amplifier during unmodulated conditions 
is half of the Class C amplifier efficiency realized at the peak of the modulation cycle, 



Grid Voltage (bias + modulating 
voltage) 



(a) Normal operation with grid (b) Operation without grid current 
current at modulation peaks 

Fia. 5 . — Characteristics of grid-modulated amplifiers under various conditions. 


or between 30 and 40 per cent in typical ceases. When the wave is completely modu- 
lated, the plate efficiency averages about tbrtui-quarters of the Class C amplifier 
efficiency, or from 45 to 60 per cent for complete modulation. The carrier power 
that can be obtained from a tube operated as a grid-modulated amplifier is approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the power obtainable from the same tube operated as an ordinary 
Class C amplifier. 

Distortion in Grid-modulated Amplifier . — The relationship between modulating 
voltage and envelope of the modulated wave obtained with grid modulation is com- 
monly S-shaped, as in Fig. 5o. The tendency for the positive peaks to be flattened off 
is usually the result of imperfect regulation *of the r-f exciting voltage and the modu- 
lating voltage at the positive peak of the modulation cycle when the modulated tube 
draws grid current. It is also possible for flattening to occur as a result of incipient 
saturation, f.c., because of too much exciting voltage or too high a load impedance. 
The opposite type of curvature existing in the modulation characteristic at small 
envelope amplitudes is the result of the finite plate resistance of the Class C tube. 
This part of the characteristic is more nearly linear the higher the tank-circuit imped- 
ance (corresponding to low power outputs) and the lower the plate resistance (and 
hence the amplification factor) of the tube being modulated. 
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If a reasonably linear modulation characteristic is to be obtained, it is necessary 
I iiat the r-f exciting voltage remain substantially constant throughout the modulation 
rycle in spite of the fact that the Class C tube draws much power from the exciting 
v oltage only at or near the peaks of the modulation. The desired regulation can be 
obtained either by employing an exciter of relatively large power capacity or by use 
of an amplitude stabilising device, as shown in Fig. 6a.i In this latter arrangement, 
:i diode D is shunted across the r-f exciting voltage and the cathode given a positive 
bias voltage that approximates the peak exciting voltage desired at the crest of the 
modulation cycle. Any tendency for the exciting voltage to rise to greater values 
iluring the remainder of the modulation cycle when the Class C tube draws little or 
no grid current causes a current to pass through the diode that places an additional 
load on the exciter, and hence minimizes the tendency for the voltage to change. 

The required power capacity, or, more properly, the required internal impedance, 
ol the source of modulating voltage, is determined by the fact that the modulating 
voltage should not be distorted appreciably by the grid current of the Class C tube 



(a) 


Modufaiing 

voltage 



Fjo. 6. — Systems for coinpeiisatins for the effect of grid current in grid-modulated 

amplifiers. 


flowing at the peak of the modulation cycle. The situation here is exactly the same as 
when one is exciting the grid of an audio power amplifier and drives the grid positive 
at the peaks of the cycle (see Sec. 6, Par. 7). The modulator power capacity can be 
reduced to less than would otherwise be required by means of the compensating scheme 
illustrated in Fig. 66. Here the grid current that tends to flatten the positive peaks 
of the modulating voltage is used to increase the bias on voltage regulator tube T i 
so that the load that this tube places on the r-f exciting voltage is reduced. This 
causes the exciting voltage to be increased, thereby tending to compensate for the 
loss in output and eliminate the distortion that would otherwise be present. 

Grid Modulation with No Grid Current , — An extremely linear modulation charao- 
1 eristic can be obtained with grid modulation by operating the modulated amplifier 
so that the grid is not driven positive even at the peak of the modulation cycle. This 
avoids the flattening off of output at the peak of modulation, and results in a para- 
bolic modulation characteristic such as is shown in Fig. 56. The curvature of such a 
characteristic will be less the higher the load impedance and the lower the amplifi- 
(^ation factor of the lube, and is similar to the curvature of the dynamic characteristic 
of a single Class A power amplifier tube (see Fig. 17, Sec. 5). Hence, by using a single 
C’lass A modulator tube coupled to the grid-modulated amplifier with proper polarity, 
the two curvatures will be of opposite sign, and by proper circuit proportions can be 
made to balance. The result is then substantia ly zero over-all distortion. 

‘ The arrangements shown in Fig. 0 were first described I y P. E. Terman and R. R. Buss, Some Notes 
on Linear and Grid-modulated Ra^o-frequency Amplifietdi Proe, Voi. 29, p. 104, March, 1941, 
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Grid Modulation of Screen^ridt Beam, and Pentode Claas C Amplifiers* — The same 
principles discussed above in connection with triode tubes also apply to grid modu- 
lation in pentode, beam, and screen-grid tubes. There are no differences involved 
other than obvious ones, such as, for example, the substitution of and tigg for Eh and 
M in Eqs. (5)-(7). The linearity obtained is, however, usually less than that realized 
with triode tubes. J 

High-Efficiency Orid-modulaled Amplifier of Terman and WoodyardA — ^The low 
efficiency of an ordinary grid-modulated amplifier can be greatly improved by the 
arrangement shown schematically in Fig. 7. Here the grid-modulated ampliW is 
divided into two parts, At and A 2 , with the plates of these sections interconnected by 
a quarter-wave length line and with the grid of At provided with a quarter-wave 
phasing line so that the radio-frequency outputs will add in the load. This arrange- 
ment is analogous to that used in the high-efficiency linear amplifier discussed in 
Par. 22, Sec. 5, but differs in that instead of applying a radio-frequency exciting voltage 



Fio. 7. — Schematic circuit diagram of high-efficiency grid-modulated amplifier. 

of variable amplitude, the voltage applied to the grids consists of a radio-frequency 
exciting voltage of constant amplitude plus an audio modulating voltage. 

The operation of the system can be explained briefly as follows: With no modu- 
lating voltage applied, tube A 2 is biased so that it just shows signs of plate current, 
and A I is operated with a load impedance and exciting voltage such that the desired 
carrier power is being generated under Class C amplifier conditions with the grid 
excitation just beginning to saturate. The required impedance in the plate circuit 
of tube Ai is obtained by making the plate tank of A 2 have an impedance that is 
one-quarter of the impedance to be offered Ai under carrier conditions, and making 
the characteristic impedance of the quarter-wave line one-half of this impedance to 
be offered to A i. The impedance inverting action of the quarter-wave line will then 
cause the desired impedance to be presented to tube At. Modulating voltage is 
applied to the grids of the two tubes in the same phase. The relative values of mod- 
ulating voltage depend upon the circuit adjustments and the tube characteristics, 

> For further details, see F. £. Terman and J. K. Woodyard, A High-efficiency Qrid-moduated 
Amplifier, Proe. I.R.E.* Vol. 26, p. 920, August, 1038. 

Another system of high-efficiency grid modulation that is somewhat loss practical than the one 
illustrated in Fig. 7 has been described by F. £. Terman and F, A. Everest, Dynamic Shift Grid Bias 
Modulation, JBadio, p. 22, July, 1936. In this modulation system, the tube is operated at reduced plate 
and bias voltages during periods of no modulation. When modulation is applied, the bias and plate 
voltages are simultaneously increased in at mrdanoe with the envelope amplitude of the modulating 
voltage in such a manner that the ratio of plate voltage increment to bias increment is equal to the 
nmolilloation factor of the tube. 
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but in most oases tube Ai will require a somewhat larger voltage than tube At, The 
radio-frequency exciting voltage on the two tubes will also not necessarily be the 

same. 


With proper adjustments, Ai operates so that during the negative half cycle of the 
modulating voltage, this tube functions as a conventional grid-modulated amplifier 
giving full Class C amplifier efficiency at carrier level, and correspondingly less effi- 
fioncy during the negative portion of the modulation cycle. On the positive half of 
the modulation cycle, tube At also delivers output to the load impedance. This 
(^xtra power received to the load causes the apparent load impedance at the receiving 
pnd of the line to increase, and because of the impedance inverting action of the 
(|uarter-wave line interconnecting the two tubes, causes the impedance that is offered 


to the plate circuit of il] to become 
loss. As a result, Ai increases its 
power output while still maintaining 
full Class C amplifier efficiency. At 
the positive peak of the modulation 
oyolc tubes Ai and At deliver equal 
amounts of power to the load, both 
operate under ordinary Class C 
amplifier conditions, and the alter- 
nating voltages across the two ends 
of the quarter-wave plate-coupling 



lino are the same. 

The average efficiency of this ar- 
rangement is high. Tube Ai oper- 
ates as a Class C amplifier of good 
elTioiency at carrier level and during 
the positive half of the modulation 
(jycle. Its efficiency falls off only at 
the troughs of the modulation cycle 
when the power involved is low. 
l\ibe At also operates with full Class 
C amplifier efficiency at the modula- 
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A 2 ( Pov^er output)^ 
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tion peaks when it is carrying a 
considerable amount of power. Al- 
though its efficiency drops to half 


Fio. 8. — Performance of ideal grid-modulatea 
amplifier, on the basis of a Class C amplifier 
efficiency of 80 per cent. 


that of a Class C amplifier before the tube becomes inoperative, the power handled 


becomes less as the efficiency drops. 

1'he performance of a high-efficiency grid-modulated amplifier in an idealized case 
is shown in Fig. 8, on the assumption that the normal Class C amplifier efficiency is 
80 per cent. It will be noted that the average efficiency is high for all degrees of modu- 
lation and that although Ai and At are called upon to develop the same peak power, 
the average output and average dissipation of A* is much less than for Ai. 

The design and adjustment of the quarter-wave line interconnecting the plate 
circuits of the two tubes, and of the associated tank circuits and coupling to load, are 
(jarried out exactly as in the case of the high-efficiency linear amplifier discussed in 
Par. 22, Sec. 5. After this has been done, it is still necessary to determine the proper 
exciting and modulating voltages for the two tubes. Tliese can be determined by 
starting with unmodulated conditions and A 2 inoperative. A 1 is excited and biased 
so that it gives the desired carrier output with grid saturation just beginning to show. 
The amount the bias must be increased to cut the output of A 1 to zero is then deter- 
mined, and thia increase in bias taken as the peak modulating voltage that will be 
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required for A\, An exciting voltage such as would be used for Class C operation for 
As is applied to this tube, and the bias is then adjusted so that there is just a trace of 
plate current flowing. This is the grid bias that A s employs. The difference between 
this grid bias, and the bias that would be used with the same r-f exciting voltage to 
give full Class C amplifier operation on tube A% with grid saturation just beginning to 
show, is the peak modulating voltage required by As. With these appropriate 
modulating voltages on the two tubes, the total power output at the positive crest of 
modulation should be four times the carrier power The linearity obtained with these 
modulating voltages can now be checked, and if it is not satisfactory, new values of 
exciting voltages should be employed and the design worked over again until satis< 
factory results are obtained. 

The linearity of modulation of the high-efliciency grid-modulateA amplifier is not 
particularly high under practical conditions. For service requiring low distortion, 
such as broadcast work, it is accordingly necessary to employ negative feedback. 

^4. Miscellaneous Types of Modulated Amplifiers. — Most modulated amplifiers 
are either of the grid- or plate-modulated type, but many other arrangements are used 



Fiq. 9.-- Circuit of suppressor-grid-modulated amplifier. 

" to a limited extent, and still other arrangements of merit have been proposed and 
tested in the laboratory. The more important of these miscellaneous modulation 
methods follow. 

SuppressoT’-grid Modulation . — The output of a pentode Class C amplifier can bo 
controlled by applying to the suppressor grid a modulating voltage superimposed 
upon suitable bias as illustrated in Fig. 9. The operation of this arrangement makes 
use of the fact that as the suppressor-grid potential is made increasingly negative, a 
virtual cathode forms between suppressor and screen. The plate current and hence 
the output then become less the more negative the suppressor voltage. 

In the practical adjustment of the suppressor-grid modulated amplifier, the tube 
is first adjusted to give rated Class C amplifier operation under conditions where 
the suppressor grid is slightly positive. This condition corresponds to the crest of 
the modulation cycle, and represents an output approximately four times the carrier 
power that will be obtained. The suppressor potential required to reduce the output 
substantially to zero is then determined experimentally, giving the conditions at the 
negative modulation peak. Likewise, the suppressor voltage at which the output 
first begins to drop off is determined. The bias voltage is then the average of these 
last two potentials, and the peak modulating voltage is half their difference. 

The plate efficiency of a suppressor-grid modulated amplifier is approximately 
half the efficiency obtained in normal Class C amplifier operation. The over-all 
efficiency is somewhat less because of the screen-grid losses. It is possible, however, 
to make the efficiency approach that obtained with Class C amplifier operation by 
using the same circuit as employed in the high-eifioiency grid-modulated amplifier of 
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iMg. 7, except that the modulating voltages are now applied to the suppressors instead 
of to the control grids. 

Typical characteristics of an ordinary suppressor-grid modulated amplifier are 
shown in Fig. 10. The linearity of modulation is not particularly high. Also, the 
screen current rises during the negative portion of the modulation cycle, so that care 
must be taken to avoid exceeding the allowable screen dissipation when suppressor- 
grid modulation is used. 



Fig. 10. — ^Linearity curve of typical supprossor-grid modulated amplifier. Note that it is 
iinpoHsible to obtain complete modulation without introducing appreciable distortion. 

Screen-grid Modulation . — Modulation is occasionally obtained by applying the 
modulating voltage to the screen grid of the tube superimposed upon the screen 
voltage. This is analogous to plate modulation of a triodo, and requires considerably 
km modulating power in proportion to output than with ordinary plate modulation. 
At the same time, the modulation characteristic is not particularly linear, and the 
plate efficiency has the same low value obtained with control-grid modulation. 

Cathode Modulation .^ — In cathode modulation the modulating voltage is applied 
b('tween cathode and ground of a Class C amplifier as shown schematically in Fig. 11. 

Neufrafizing 



Fig. 11. — schematio circuit of cathode-modulated amplifier. 

rhis arrangement is essentially a combination of control-grid and plate modulation, 
with the former predominating. The plate efficiency, modulating power, and carrier 
I)ower obtainable from a given tube are accordingly intermediate between the corre- 
sponding cases of pure plate and pure grid modulation, with a tendency to be more 
like the latter than the former, 

1 An extensive discussion of cathode modulation with practical circuit details for specific tubee is 
xiven by Fralik Jones. Cathode Modulation," Pacific Radio Publishing Company, San Frmndsoo. 
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Lo 98 (Absorption Methods) of Modulation , — Loss modulation is accomplished by 
using the modulating voltage to vary the energy absorbed from the generated radio- 
frequency oscillations. This method of modulation was one of the first ever used in 
radio communication. In spite of the fact that many methods of carrying out loss 
modulation have been proposed, the only arrangements of this type giving satisfactory 
performance are two recently developed types shown in Figs. 12 and 13. 

In the circuit of Fig. 12o,^ Ti is a Class C amplifier obtaining its plate current 
through a choke L having high inductance to modulation frequencies. A losser tube 
Tt is shunted across the tank circuit of the Class C amplifier, and has its bias adjusted 
so that with no modulation half of the output of the Class C tube is dissipated in the 
losser, and half goes to the load. When modulating voltage is applied to the losser 
tube, the load placed on the tank circuit LiCi changes. The Class C tube would then 


^R'f choke 



f R-f choke 



Fig. 12. — Circuits for loss modulation using constant-current choke. 


jraw a varying current if it were not for the inductance L, and there would be little 
effect upon the voltage across the tank circuit LiCi. However, since the inductance L 
maintains the current drawn from the plate-supply voltage substantially constant, 
varying the bias on T% will produce variations in the plate voltage of T i. In particu- 
lar, when T% is driven to cutoff, the plate voltage of T\ will reach approximately twice 
the plate-^pply voltage, and furthermore, the losses in T 2 will be zero, thereby 
enabling the positive peaks of modulation to be carried. At the same time, when 
the modulating voltage on Ti is at its positive peak, the plate voltage on Ti will be 
practically zero (assuming Ti has low impedance), giving negligible output and 
negligible dissipation in the losser tube. The result is a modulating system in which 
the over-all efficiency under carrier conditions is half the efficiency of a Class C ampli- 
fier, while the efficiency increases during modulation. The carrier power obtainable 
is half the rating of the Class C tube operating as a plate-modulated amplifier, and 
the losser tube must be capable of dissipating a power equal to the carrier power. 

The arrangements of Fig. 12o can be modified as shown in Fig. 126, where the 
losser tube has been replaced by a diode in which a positive bias voltage and a modu- 
lating voltage are simultaneously applied to the cathode. By making the radio- 

* The syiteme of modulation in Fig. 12 were devised by the author. 
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frequency voltage applied to the plate of the diode somewhat greater than the plate- 
fiupply voltage of the Class C tube, it is possible to obtain the cathode bias from the 
plate-supply voltage. With this arrangement, practically all the power absorbed 
hy the losser circuit during the unmodulated intervals is returned to the plate supply 
iTi the form of rectified d-c current. The result is an over-all efficiency very nearly 
that of a Gass C amplifier. The modulating power required is approximately one- 
half of the power that would be required to plate-modulate the same amount of carrier 
energy, while the carrier power that can be developed approximates one-half the 
rating of the same tube when operated as a plate-modulated Class C amplifier. 

The arrangement illustrated in Fig. 13 has been termed load-impedance modula- 
tion. ‘ Here the tank circuit of an oscillator or Class C amplifier is coupled to the 
load through a quarter-wave transmission line Li, while losser tubes Ti are shunted 
across the receiving end of a second quarter-wave line Li shunting the load. Modula- 
tion is applied to the control grids of the losser tubes, thereby varying the impedance 
.•it the receiving end x of the line L* in accordance with the modulation. This varies 
the impedance across y in an inverse manner as a result of the impedance inverting 
property of a quarter-wave line, which in turn varies the load upon the Class C 



Fig. 13. — Schematic circuit for load-impedance modulation. 


amplifier. The power delivered by the tank circuit LC to the line Li accordingly 
varies with the modulating voltage applied to the losser tubes, as does likewise the 
fraction of this power that is dissipated in the losser tubes. The combined result 
is a modulating system giving approximately the same efficiency and requiring the 
same modulating power as a grid-modulated amplifier. The system has been proposed 
for use in modulation of television transmitters as an alternative to grid modulation. 
In this application, the plate efficiencies of the two arrangements are about the same, 
as is also the carrier output in proportion to tube capacity. The band width is 
either comparable or slightly inferior to that with bias modulation, while the modula- 
tion characteristic is somewhat more linear.* 

Modulation Systems in Which Side Bands and Carrier Are Chnerated Separately » 
An arrangement of this type is illustrated schematically in Fig. 14o, and has been 
given the name “phase opposition modulation.”* Here tube Ti is excited by the 
unmodulated carrier, while Tt receives its excitation from the output of a balanced 
modulator and operates essentially as a linear amplifier. The load is coupled to the 
lank circuit of tube Ta, and this circuit is in turn coupled to the separate tank circuit 
of T\, The adjustment is such that during unmodulated conditions when Tt is 
inoperative, Ti operates as a conventional Class C amplifier with sufficient excitation 


* W. N. Parker, A Unique Metliotl of Modulation for High-fidelity Television Transmitters, iVoc. 

/ H.E., Vol. 26, p. 946, August, 1938. t 

* Hans Roder, Analysis of Load-impedance Modulation, Proc. I.R,E„ Vol. 27, p. 386, Juiw, 1939. 

L. F. Gaudernack, A Phase-opposition System of Amplitude Modulation, Prof. V 9 I. 2 ^, 

P- 988. August. 19^ 
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on its grids to giv’e oomplete saturation. During the positive half of the modulation 
cycle; tube T 2 delivers output to the tank circuit of this tube, and the phasings are so 
arranged that the output adds to the output that Ti produces in the load. As far 
as Ti is concerned, this is equivalent to an increase of the effective load impedance 
of the resonant circuit coupled to Ti, which increases the equivalent resistance that is 
coupled into the tank circuit of Ti, and so lowers the impedance of this tank circuit. 
The result is that Ti produces additional output and helps carry the peaks of modu- 
tation. Conversely, on the negative half of the modulation cycle, the output of Tj is of 
such a phase as to oppose the currents that Ti delivers to the load. This reduces the 
resulting current flowing in the tank circuit of with consequent decrease of the 
impedance coupled into the resonant circuit of Ti. This increases the impedance 
offered to the plate circuit of T\ and reduces the output of Ti. The conditions are 
such that at the positive peaks of a completely modulated wave, tubes Ti and Ta carry 
equal power, while at the negative peaks, Ti is called upon to supply only the losses of 
its own tank circuity and T 2 operates into a short circuit. The efficiency of the 


M 



Fig. 14. — High-cfficiexicy modulation system in which the side bands are generated sepa- 
rately from the carrier. 

arrangement during periods of no modulation corresponds to that of an ordinary Class 
C amplifier, and drops off slightly with modulation, but will normally exceed 50 per 
cent even during periods of complete modulation. 

A modification of this system is shown in Fig. 146, when^ the two tubes are inter- 
connected by a quarter-wave line adjusted as in th(} high-eflici(incy grid-modulated 
amplifier (Par. 3), instead c*f using inductive or capacitive coupling between separate 
tank circuits, 1 The operation of the system is essentially the same as in Fig. 14a. 
Tube Ti generates carrier power during unmodulated conditions. When positive 
modulation is applied, T* delivers side-band power to the load in phase with the out- 
put derived from Tj, thereby increasing the effective impedance at the load end of the 
line. This lowers the impedance offered to the plate of 7*i, and causes 'J\ to increase 
its output to help carry the modulation peaks. Similarly, during the negative half 
of the modulation cycle, Tt delivers output in phase opposition to the output derived 
from Ti. This reduces voltage across the load end of the line and hence the effective 
impedance at this point, resulting in an increase in impedance offered to Ti and a 
reduction in output of Tj. 

With both the preceding systems, it is desirable that T 2 function as a constant- 
current generator, so that pentode or screen-grid tubes are preferable. However, 
* A. W. Vanoei A B2gh-efficieacy Modulating System, Proc, Vol. 27, p. 606, August, 1939. 
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where such tubes are not practicable, it is possible to substitute triodes and introduce 
(onipensation for the finite plate resistance by applying to a small amount of 
fiarrier along with the two side bands. This carrier can be obtained by slightly 
unbalancing the balanced modulators used to develop the side bands applied to Tt, 

A modulation system has been proposed for broadcasting in which the carrier is 
radiated from a central antenna, while a polyphase figure of eight radiation pattern 
rotating at audio frequencies is radiated at the side-band frequencies from a combina- 
tion of jfour vertical antennas at the corners of a square centered on the carrier antenna 
and appropriately phased.^ In such an arrangement, the carrier tube can operate at 
full efficiency at all times, and since it supplies most of the power, the over-all efficiency 
of the system has a high average value. 1 / 

^ Highr^fficiency Modukdion System of Dome .^ — This system combines absorption 
modulation with a linear amplifier and low-level modulation, as illustrated schema- 
tically in Fig. 15. Here tube is an ordinary plate-modulated amplifier. Tube Ta 
is biased to act as a linear amplifier, but is provided with sufficient exciting voltage 
so that grid saturation occurs at approximately carrier level of exciting voltage. 
Tube Ti is a lesser tube connected to the receiving end of a quarter wave length 



Fig, 16. — High-efficiency modulation system developed by Dome. 


transmission line, the input of which is in series with the tank circuit of Tt. The grid 
of the losser tube Ti is supplied with modulating voltage of such polarity that when 
the modulation on Tt is at its positive peak the grid of Ti is negative. The bias on 
7' I is so adjusted that with zero modulating voltage, approximately half the output 
power of Tt is delivered to the transmission line, and the remaining half goes to the 
tank circuit and thence to the load. The operation can be explained as follows: 
When the modulating voltage on Tz is negative, tube Tt acts as an ordinary linear 
amplifier. The resulting negative modulation is helped out by the fact that the 
modulating voltage on the grid of Ti is positive, which increases the impedance across 
terminals xx of the line, thereby reducing the proportion of the output power of T 1 
that is developed in the load. On the other half of the modulation cycle, the grid of 
7’i is driven to cutoff at the peak, causing the impedance of the transmission line at xx 
to be negligible. This halves the total impedance between the plate and cathode of 
7^2, and also causes all the output power of Tt to be delivered to the load, thereby 
taking care of tlie modulation peak. By proportioning the circuits so that under 
carrier conditions the radio-frequency voltage applied to the plate of Ti is greater 
t han the plate-supply voltage, a considerable part of the power delivered to the trans- 
mission line 8(,t XX is returned to the plate-supply voltage in the form of rectified d-c 
current, rather than being absorbed in the losser tube. The over-all efficiency of the 
combination is then of the order of 50 to 60 per cent. 

* J. F. Byrne, Polyphaee Broadcasting, Trans. A Vol. 58, p. 347, July, 1939; Paul Loyet. 

I'^xperimental Polyphase Broadcasting, Proc. I.H.E.t Vol. 30, p. 213, May, 1942. 

* R. B. Dome, High-efficienoy Modulation System, Proc. 2.R,E.t Vol. 26, p. 963, August, 1938. 
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^ Ovtphctsing System of Modulation .^ — This arrangement takes advantage of the 
fact that when the side-band frequencies are shifted 90^ from the phase position exist- 
ing in an amplitude-modulated wave, the envelope of the resulting wave is substan- 
tially constant. Such a wave can be amplified without distortion and with high plate 
efficiency by a Class C amplifier, after which it can be converted back into an amplf. 
tude-modulated wave by a suitable phase shift of the carrier with respect to the side- 
band components. 

A practical arrangement for carrying out the necessary operations is illustrated 
schematically in Fig. 16. Here the Class C power-amplifier system is divided into two 
parallel parts. Side bands are separately generated by means of balanced modulator 
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Fig. 16. — A schematic layout of transmitter employing outphasing modvilation. 


d, and after a 90° phase shift are inserted in equal amounts but in opposite phase 
in the two power-amplifier systems, as shown. The outputs of the two power- 
amplifier systems are then differentially combined in the load impedance so that 
the net input to the load is the vector difference of the outputs of the two amplifiers. 
The side-band components of the two amplifiers add directly in the load, since these 
side-band frequencies were introduced in* opposite phase in the two parts of the 
amplifier. On the other hand, the carrier frequency in the load is almost Canceled 
out, but is prevented from being zero by the insertion of a small phase shift in the lower 
amplifier. The resultant differential carrier is approximately in quadrature v^h the 
carrier voltages of the individual amplifiers, as shown by the vector diagrams in 
Fig. 16. The required 90° change in phase of carrier in the output is thereby achieved. 
By properly coordinating the amount of side-band energy inserted into the system 
and the phase shift in the one Class C amplifier system, complete modulation can be 
obtained. 

* H. Cbireizt High Power Outphasing Modulation, Proc. VoL 23, p, 1370, November, 1035. 
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The outphasing system of modulation is capable of giving substantially Glass C 
amplifier efficiency throughout the modulation cycle. With proper adjustmentSi it 
also gives relatively low distortion. 

CorUroUed^txirrier Systems of Modulation ,^ — In controlled-carrier arrangements^ 
the amplitude of the carrier wave is automatically varied in accordance with the 
degree of modulation as averaged over a short interval of time. When the modulation 
is small or zero, the carrier is made small, but as the modulatmg voltage is increased 
to a large value, then the carrier is increased accordingly. A typical wave that results 
is illustrated in Fig. 17. 

Methods of producing controlled-carrier waves are shown in Fig. 18. At a, the 
plate-supply voltage of a plate-modulated amplifier is varied by a saturable reactor 
that is controlled by the d-c plate current of the Class B amplifier. When the modu- 
lating voltage is small, the reactor saturation is likewise small, thereby placing a high 
reactance in series with the power-supply system. On the other hand, with a large 


Modulfli+ing voltoge 




/iQ. 17. — Wave transmitted from a station employint^ controlled carrier. 

modulating voltage there is a large d-c current to saturate the reactor, thereby allow- 
ing the d-c voltage applied to the modulated tube to be large, and giving a correspond- 
ingly large carrier. In the arrangement at 6, the plate circuit of the Class B modulator 
is connected between cathode and ground of the plate-modulated Class C tube as far 
as d-c and very low-frequency currents are concerned. With little or no modulation, 
the Class B tube consumes a large portion of the available supply voltage, while with 
large modulation the Class B tube draws more current in proportion to voltage. This 
permits a larger fraction of the total plate-supply voltage to be applied between the 
plate and cathode of the plate-modulated stage and so increases the carrier output. 

The use of a controlled-carrier system reduces the average power of the modulated 
wave, and hence the average power loss in the modulated tubes. Also, when such a 
wave is applied to a conventional linear amplifier, it is possible to obtain approximately 
twice as much peak power in a typical case with the same average plate dissipation as 
would be obtained with an ordinary modulated wave. Controlled carrier has the 
disadvantage, however, that there is distortion when the modulating voltage suddenly 
increases in amplitude, since the earner amplitude cannot be changed instantly. 
Furthermore, it is necessary that the receiver used in the reception of a controlled- 
carrier wave be provided with automatic-volume-control circuits having time con- 

* Q. W, Fyler, Phone Transmission with Voice-controlled Carrier Power, QST, Vol. 19, p. 9, January, 
1935; I. A. Mitchell, Controlled Carrier Modulation, Radio, Vol. 17, p. 6, March, 1986. 
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stants suitably related to those of the transmitter. Otherwise violent distortion will 
occur when the carrier fluctuates in amplitude. %/ 

Van der Bijl Modulated Amplifier , — This type of modulator consists of an ordinary 
Class A amplifier, to the grid of which are applied a small radio-frequency carrier 
voltage and a large modulating voltage. Modulation takes place as a result of the 
fact that curvature of the Ip — Eg characteristic of the tube causes the amplification 
of the radio-frequency voltage to vary during the modulation cycle, as shown in Fig. 
19. This arrangement can be analyzed by the methods outlined in Par. 24, Sec. 5.i 


Modulafed amplifier 




Fio. 18. Methods of developing controlled-carrier wave. 


It is found in this way that the side bands arc the result of second-order curvature, 
and that for best results the load impedance in the plate circuit should be negligible 
to the modulating frequency, and be one-third of the average plate-resistance to the 
modulated wave. 

The van der Bijl modulated amplifier is relatively easy to adjust, has stable 
characteristics, and requires negligible exciting and modulating power. At the same 
time its plate efficiency is low, and a high degree of modulation cannot be obtained 
without distortion. The system is used extensively in carrier telephone communica- 
tion in balanced modulators. ^ 

» See also John R. Carson, The Equivalent Circuit of the Vacuum Tube Modulator. i»roc. J.fi.-®.. 
Vol. 9. p. 243. June, 1921. 
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5. Modtdated OadUatonu — In a modulated oscillator, the modulating voltage is 
used to vary the amplitude of the generated oscillations. This is in contrast with 
modulated amplifiers, where the modulation is accomplished by varying the amplifi- 
cation of a oonstant exciting voltage. 
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Fio. 19. — Circuit of van der Bijl type of modulated Class A amplifier, together with oscillo- 
grams showing details of operation. 


Plate^modulaled Oscillators , — The most common type of modulated oscillator is 
that in which plate modulation is used in the same manner in which a Class C amplifier 
is plate modulated. If the oscillator obtains its bias from a grid-leak grid-condenser 
.‘irrangement and is adjusted to operate at high efficiency, the amplitude of oscillations 
is always such that the crest value of the alternating plate-cathode voltage is just 
slightly less than the d-c plate voltage. Accordingly, if the plate voltage is varied by 
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P^Q, 20. — Circuit diagrams of typical plate-modulated oscillators. 

means of a modulating voltage, the amplitude of the generated oscillations will faith- 
fully follow the modulation. 

Typical circuit arrangements for a plate-modulated oscillator are shown in Fig. 20, 
and are analogous to those of Fig. 2 for the plate-modulated amplifier. The power 
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relations and efficiency obtained with this type of modulation are the same as for the 
corresponding plate-modulated Class C amplifier. 

The linearity of a plate-modulated oscillator is as good as or better than that of 
any other modulating system. To obtain good linearity, it is necessary merely that 
the oscillator be adjusted to give efficient operation, that the reactance of the grid 
condenser be at least twice the grid-leak resistance at the highest modulating fre- 
quency, and that the effective Q of the plate tank circuit be low enough to avoid 
discrimination against the higher modulation frequencies. 

Miscellaneoua Types of Modulated Oscillators . — Although plate modulation is by 
far the commonest method used to modulate oscillators, other means arc occasionally 
employed. Thus the output of an electron-coupled oscillator can be modulated by 
applying modulating voltage simultaneously to the screen grid and plate in the ratio 
of the d-c voltages acting on these electrodes, as shown in Fig. 21. Oscillators having 
automatic amplitude control can be modulated by inserting modulating voltage in 
series with the voltage that acts to control the amplitude at the point indicated by 
X in Fig. 25, Sec. 6. The systems of modulation of Figs. 12 and 13 can also be applied 
to oscillators by obvious modifications. 



/ npuf ^ 


Fig. 21. — Combined plate and screen modulation of electron-coupled oscillator. 

6. Comparison of Modulation Systems. — Modulated amplifiers are practically 
always used in preference to modulated oscillators, except occasionally at the lower 
radio frequencies. This is because in modulating an oscillator, there is inevitably a 
certain amount of incidental frequency modulation introduced. This results in 
spurious side bands that have sufficient intensity at all except the lowest radio fre- 
quencies to introduce undesired consequences' in most applications. 

The plate-modulated Class C amplifier is the most widely used of all systems of 
modulation. It gives excellent linearity, but has the disadvantage of requiring rela- 
tively large modulating power. The ordinary grid-modulated amplifier is used to a 
limited extent. It requires only a small modulating power, but has low plate efficiency 
and relatively high distortion. The high-efficiency form of the grid-modulated 
amplifier combines high over-all efficiency and economy of installed tube capacity 
to a greater degree than any other modulating svstem except perhaps the outphasing 
system. Although comparatively new, this high-efficiency system is already finding its 
way into commercial use. The outphasing system of modulation has been used in some 
of the high-power French broadcasting stations, but the circuits are so complicated 
and the adjustments so critical that it is probably less desirable than other comparable 
systems. The modulating systems of Fig. 14, in which the side bands are separately 
generated, have slightly less over-all efficiency than the high-efficiency grid-modulated 
arrangement, and are fully as complicated, so appear to offer no particular advantage. 
The loss-modulation systems described in Figs. 12 and 13 and also the Dome system 
have good to fair characteristics, but their use has so far been confined to equipment 
being tested experimentally. Cathode modulation is used to a considerable extent in 
amateur circles, but being partly control grid and partly plate modulation, it is 
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essentially a compromise inferior either to pure plate or pure grid modulation, which- 
ever is considered most desirable for the circumstances at hand. 

The modulation systems capable of giving the most linear modulation up to hig li 
degrees of modulation are the ^ate-modulated Class C amplifier, the grid-modulated 
Class C amplifier operated without grid current, and the outphasing system. A high 
degree of linearity is no longer of major importance in practical modulating systems, 
however, since with the development of negative feedback, it is now possible to 
sacrifice linearity for efficiency and still obtain low over-all distortion. 

7. Carrier Suppression Systems and Sin^e Side-band Generation. — ^The side 
bands of a modulated wave can be obtained without the carrier by use of a balanced 
ffiodulating system such as illustrated in Fig. 22. ^ Here Ti and T 2 are two modulated 
amplifiers to which carrier voltage is applied in the same phase and modulating voltage 
in opposite phase. If the system is symmetrical, the phase relations are such that no 
(carrier voltage appears in the output, and side bands do appear in the output. 
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Fio. 22. — Balanced modulator arrangenients for generating a double side-band wave with 

carrier suppressed. 


A single side band can be produced by passing the output of a balanced modulator 
through a filter. Thus, if the carrier is 20 kc and the modulating frequencies are in 
the range 250 to 3,000 cycles, as in the cjise of carrier telephone communication, the 
output of the balanced modulator will contain a lower side band, extending from 19,750 
to 17,000 cycles, an upper side band from 20,250 to 23,000 cycles, and whatever 
residual carrier comes through as a result of dissymmetry in the balanced arrangement. 
If this output is then passed through a filter that transmits only one of the side bands, 
as, for example, a band-pass filter in which the pass band extends from 20,250 to 
23,000, one obtains a pure single side band. The highest carrier frequency for which 
a single side band can be obtained in this way is limited by the maximum sharpness 
of cutoff that can be obtained in the filter. However, once a single side band has been 
produced at a low carrier frequency, it can be shifted to a higher frequency region by 
modulating the single side band upon a higher carrier frequency and then separating 
out one of the resulting side bandls by means of a second filter. Thus, if the single 
side band in the preceding example is used to modulate a 500,000-cycle carrier with 
the use of a balanced modulator, the output of this operation would contain two 

1 I..I .J .... fi 
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side bands representmg frequency ranges 520,250 to 523,000 and 480,250 to 483,000 
cycles. It is then a relatively simple matter to separate one of these side bands from 
the other with a filter. The process can be repeated again by modulating this side 
band upon a still higher carrier frequency if the side band is to be displaced higher 
in the frequency spectrum. By carrying out the displacement of the side band in steps 
in this way, the percentage difference in frequency between the upper and lower side 
bands can always be made great enough for ordinary filters to function effectively.' 

In some types of communication, a single side band is employed with a reduced 
carrier amplitude and a residual second side band. The frequency spectrum of such 
an asymmetric single-side-band system is shown in Fig. 23. Such arrangements are 
used in television, and have been proposed for broadcast transmission as a means of 
I / Carrier reducing the frequency band. Signals 

^ of this type can be produced by de- 

I livering the output of an ordinary 

i modulator to a filter that is so de- 

Frequency signed that the carrier frequency is 

fa) Double sideband accurately looted ^e^ of the 

transmission band of the filter m the 
manner shown in Fig. 23. 

8. Nonlinear Modulators — Copper 
Oxide Modulators.* — Modulation can 
be accomplished by simultaneously 
applying audio- and radio-frequency 
(b) Transmission characferis+ics of filter voltages to a nonlinear circuit ele- 
ment. Practical modulators of this 
type ordinarily employ copper oxide 
rectifiers as the nonlinear device. 
Such rectifiers offer a very low resist- 
ance to voltages of one polarity and 
an extremely high resistance to poten- 
fc) Result of passing wave fa) through tials of opposite polarity, thereby 
filter CW having a very pronounced nonlinear 




Pig. 23. — Schematic diagrams illustrating ^ action, 
generation of single side-band signal with re- Copper oxide modulators find 
duced carrier amplitude and residual second their widest application in telephone 
side band. laboratory apparatus. 

In such uses, it is customary to employ four copper oxide rectifier units arranged 
in a circuit such that the output of the modulator contains side bands but 
no carrier. Typical circuit arrangements are illustrated in Fig. 24. In practical 
operation these make use of a carrier-frequency voltage that is considerably 
greater than the audio voltage that is to be modulated upon the carrier. As a 
result, the carrier acts essentially as a high-frequency switch, causing the indi- 
ridual rectifiers to conduct or fail to conduct ^be applied modulating voltage according 
bo the polarity of the applied radio-frequency voltage, with the modulating voltage 
[laving vM*y httle control over the action because of its small amplitude. In the 


1 Details of systems for producing single side bands located at high frequencies are given by A. A. 
Dswald, A Single Side-band Radiotelephone Sinstem, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 26, p, 1431, December, 1938; 
fl. A. Heising, Production of Single Sideband for Trans-Atlantic Radio Telephony, Proe, I.R.S,, Vol. 13, 
}. 291, June, 1025. 

* A more detailed discussion of copper-oxide rectifiers, together with methods of analysing their 
>ohavior, is given in the following articles: R. S. Caruthers, Copper Oxide Modulators in Carrier Tele- 
)hone Systems, TVans. Vol. 58, p. 253, June, 1930; Leo L. Beranek, Applications of Copper 

)xide Rectifiers, Eleetroniett Vol. 12, p. 16, July, 1939; E. Peterson and L. W, Hussey, Equivalent 
Modulator Circuits, Bdl SyvUm Tech, Jour., Vol. 18, p. 32, January, 1930. 
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circuit of Fig. 24a the action of such a carrier voltage causes the path firoxn the input 
to output of the modulator to be periodically short-circuited every half cyclOi while 
in Fig. 24h the patb is open-circuited every half cycle. In the arrangement of Fig. 24c 
the radio-frequency voltage causes the direction in which the modulating voltage is 
transmitted to the output to be reversed every half cycle of the carrier voltage. In 
every case the resulting output contains the two side bands with the carrier absent, 
'rhere are also present additional side bands corresponding to harmonics of the carrier^ 
hut these can be filtered out by appropriate circuits. 

The side-band energy developed in the output is all derived from the energy applied 
1,0 the modulator by the modulating voltage^ and is equal to this energy less the 
resistance loss in the copper oxide units. These losses can be as low as 2 db at low 
frequencies, and will reach 8 to 9 db at frequencies of the order of 4 me. 
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^odu- Side- 

laHngip) ^ 


Carrier 
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Actual circuit 





Leod (a) Posifive Leod (a) Nfe90t>ve 

Conducting paths 


Fig. 24. — Typical copper oxide modulator circuits. 


Copper oxide rectifiers are suitable for operation up to frequencies of at least 4 me. 
At these high frequencies it is necessary to operate at an impedance level of the order 
of 50 ohms to minimize the effect of internal capacities. At lower frequenciea imped- 
ance levels of 600 to 1,000 ohms can be used, and result in increased efficiency.^ 


DETECTION 

9. Diode Detection of Amplitude-modulated Waves.* — Detection, which is also 
sometimes referred to as derruidulationf is the process of recovering from a wave the 
intelligence that was originally modulated upon it. In the case of amplitude modula- 
tion, detection accordingly means deriving from the modulated wave a voltage that 
varies in accordance with the modulation envelope. In all practical cases, this is 
accomplished by rectification of the modulated wave. 

The most widely used detector of modulated waves is the diode rectifier. The 
circuit of a simple detector of this type is shown in Fig. 26a, where R is the resistance 

^ The discussion given here for diode detectors was worked out by the author with the aid of C. K. 
^i»ang, and represents an extension of the methods of ITarold A, Wheeler, Design Formulas for Diode 
Detectors, Proc. Vol. 26, p. 746, June, 1938. Additional information on diode detection is given 

by K. Roberts, Straight-line Detection with Diodes. J<mr. Vol. 75, p. 379, 19M; Wireless Section, 

Vol. 9, p. 326, September, 1984; C. E. Kilgour and J. M. Glessner, Diode Detection Analysis, 
Vroc, LR,E, 21. p. 980, July, 1938. 
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to which the rectifier output is delivered and C is a condenser that by-passes radio- 
frequency voltages, but has a high impedance to the modulation-frequency potentials 

developed across R, 

The action of such a detector is shown 
in the oscillograms of Fig. 25. At each 
positive peak of input voltage, the plate is 
more positive than the cathode, causing a 
pulse of a plate current to flow that charges 
the condenser C to a potential that is only 
slightly less than the peak voltage of the 
signal input. Between peaks, the plate of 
the diode is less positive than the cathode 
as a result of the negative charge on the 
condenser C, so that no current flows 
through the tube and part of the charge on 
the condenser C leaks oif through the resist- 
ance Rf to be replenished by the next pulse 
of current. 

Efficiency of Rectification . — The ratio of 
d-c voltage developed across the output 
(d) Total Voltage Applied Between Plate of a diode to the peak amplitude of the 


(a) Actual Circuit of Diode 

(b) Input Voltage Applied to Diode 


(c) Voltage Across Diode Resistance R 



and Cathode of Diode 


AjLAUAAA 


dAliAAAAi 


(e) Current Flowing Through Diode Tube 
Fig. 25. — Circuit of simple diode 
detector with oscillograms illustrating 
mechanism of operation. 


applied carrier is termed the efficiency of 
rectification of the carrier. 

Efficiency of recti- ) ^ 
fication of carrier ) * 

— d-c voltage ac ross d i ode load 
” peak amplitude of applied carrier ^ ' 


Efficiency of rectifi- 
cation of modulation 


I i'(C 


(9) 


Similarly, the efficiency with which the modulation is rectified can be expressed 
by the equation 

S peak modulation-frequency voltage ) 

developed across diode lo ad impedance f 

{ (degree of modulation) X (peak ampli-1 
tude of applied carrier) ) 

The efficiency rjo of rectification of the carrier depends upon the amplitude of the 
applied signal and the ratio of diode load impedance to internal plate resistance of 
the diode tube. It tends to be constant for large signal voltages, but falls off when 
the applied potential is of the order of a few volts or less. The value of rfo with large 
signals depends upon the ratio of load resistance to internal plate resistance of the 
diode, and is normally of the order of 70 to 90 per cent, as shown in Fig. 26, 

The efficiency rim with which the modulation is rectified usually differs only very 
slightly from the efficiency with which carrier is rectified, particularly when the 
efficiency of rectification is high. For ordinary design purposes, one can assume 
that the two are the same unless the load offers an impedance to modulation-frequency 
currents that is very much less than the d-c resistance, in which case rim will be slightly 
less than 170 . 

Distortion in Diode Detectors — A-C-D-C Impedance Ratio . — An ideal diode detector 
will exactly reproduce in its output the modulation envelope of the applied signal. 
When a practical diode detector is operated under conditions where the efficiency of 
rectification is high and is substantially constant over the range of amplitudes repre- 
sented by the variations of the modulation envelope, the output will contain very 
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little distortion, provided that one satisfies the relation 

Diode load impedance to I 

modulation-frequency currents f ^ j degree of modulation of 
Diode load impedance to ( "" 

direct currents C 


{ applied signal 


In symbols, this equation can be written 




(lOo) 


(10b) 


The ratio Z^/Rq is commonly referred to as the Orc-d^ impedance raiio of the diode 
load. 

The character of the distortion resulting from violating the criterion represented 
by Eq. (10) is shown in Fig. 27. In the case where the a-c impedance is a resist- 
ance, but is less than the d-c resistance, as is the case in the circuits of Fig. 29a when 
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Fig.., 26. — Rectification efficiency as a function of load resistance for a typical diode. 


the condenser C 2 is an adequate by-pass to modulation frequencies, then the negative 
peaks of the output voltage are clipj^ed off at a point where the instantaneous ampli- 
tude corresponds to an instantaneous degree of modulation allowed by Flq. (10). This 
is shown in Fig. 27c, When such clipping occurs, the amount of distortion that 
results is approximately 


Approximate rins 
distortion 


f 


actual modulation — modulat io n allowed b y Eq. (10) 
2 X actual modulation 


( 11 ) 


When the diode load impedance Zm to the modulation frequency is less than the d-c 
resistance and also has a phase angle, as will always be the case at high frequencies 
where the shunting condenser cannot be neglected, then violation of Eq. (10) results 
in a diagonal clipping, as in Fig. 27d. The distortion introduced in this way is less 
than with flat clipping of the negative peaks, but is by no means negligible. 

When the criterion of Eq. (10) is satisfied, the distortion is small, although there 
will be some residual distortion as a result of variation of the efficiency of rectification 
witli instantaneous envelope amplitude. This is commonly under S per cent, with 
the value tending to be smallest when the applied signal is large, the degreb of modula- 
tion small, and the diode load impedance high compared with the diode plate resist 
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ance. The exact magnitude of this type of distortion can be determined for any 
particular case by experimental methods given below. 

Input Impedance of Diode Detectors — Reduction in Modulation of Input Signed by 
Detector, — A diode offers to the applied carrier voltage a resistive input impedance 

given by the relation 

Input resistance to carrier ■■ ^ (12) 


(a) Envelope of modulated wave 



(b) Diode output voHage-no distortion jg the magnitude of the diode 

load impedance to the modulation frequency 
/'N involved and ijm is the efficiency of rectifica- 

- — L — /I — J - — A tion of the modulation. The phase angle 

input impedance offered to the upper 

/ X "" 7 side band is the same as the angle of 

L-c °ii* noA nega ive lower side band is the negative 

peaks chpped of this phase angle. 

/^\ The input impedance of the diode causes 

- -h — V- — the amplitude of the carrier and side bands 

at the diode terminals to be less than if 

(d) Diode output voltage - diagonal clipping inoperative. The amount of 

^ ^ 1 .x . j reduction is determined by the ratio of 

Fig. 27. — Output waves obtained . ^ , . , . . ,, . 

from a diode, indicating different types internal impedance of the exciting voltage to 
of distortion. the input impedance of the diode, and ;is 

not necessarily the same for the carrier and 
side bands. The reduction in carrier amplitude caused by the diode loading may 
accordingly be accompanied by a change in the dc'gree of modulation. i The quan- 
titative relations involved are as follows: 

Ro 

Carrier voltage ? _ ^ _ 2 t7o 
applied to diode) „ . Ro 


where Ro is the d-c resistance of the diode 
load impedance and ijo is the efficiency with 
which the carrier is rectified. Sunilarly to 
a side-band frequency the diode acts as 
though it had an input impedance 

Diode input impedance J ^ \Zm] 
to side-band frequency J 2itm ^ ^ 


(c) Diode ou+put voltage - negative 
peaks clipped 


(d) Diode output voltage ^ diagonal clipping 

Fig. 27. — Output waves obtained 
from a diode, indicating different types 
of distortion. 


Degree of modulation 
at diode terminals 




where Ro ** carrier voltage at diode terminals with tube inoperative (i.e., fihtment 
unlighted). 

Wo = degree of modulation at diode terminals with tube inoperative. 

Zt * internal impedance of source of exciting voltage at the carrier frequency. 
Z[ «* internal impedance of source of exciting voltage at the side-band fre- 
quencies. 

> This change in the degree of modulation of the applied signal is in addition to any Bide4>and trim- 
ming caused by the resonant circuit supplying voltage to the diode. 
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The quantitieB Bo, tim, mi and Zm are de6ned as before. In Eqs. (14) and (15), it is 
to be noted that Za, Z[, and Zm may have phase angles, and so must be treated as 
v( 5 ctors. In Eq. (16), the phase angles to be used for and Zm are either the pair of 
w'llues for the upper side band or the pair of values applying to the lower side band. 

Examination of Eq. (15) brings out the fact that when Z„//2o < 1 and the source 
impedance is substantially the same to the carrier and side bands, the diode reduces 
the degree of modulation of the voltage existing at its terminals. This helps prevent 
the degree of modulation at the diode terminals from exceeding the allowable value 
given by Eq. (10). 

Radio-frequenq/ VoUage in Detector OiUptU. — radio-frequency voltage appears 
« cross the shunt condenser in Fig. 25a as a result of radio-frequency Currents that 
flow through the plate-cathode capacity Cpe of the diode and the radio-frequency 
components of the pulses of plate current. Although this voltage is small, it is com- 
monly not negligible. To prevent it from passing on into the audio-frequency ampli- 
fier following the detector output, it is customary to provide a radio-frequency filter 
liiCi as shown in Fig. 29. The capacity Ci in this filter is usually the same size as C, 
and the resistance i2i is a portion of the d-c resistance of the diode load impedance. 

On the assumption that the radio-frequency voltage in the output is small, one has^ 


K-f carrier voltage across C 



(15o) 


The presence of the radio-frequency filter reduces this voltage by the factor (l/wCO/Ei 

I'hc first term in the parentheses on the right-hand size of Eq. (15a) takes into 
account the effect of the current through the plate-cathode capacity of the diode, while 
the second term is the contribution of the pulses of plate current. These components 
arc in quadrature, and with practical circuits designed for operation on voice-modu- 
lated waves commonly have the same magnitude somewhere in tlie frequency range 
75 to 200 kc. At higher frequencies the first term will dominate; at lower frequencies, 

I he second. 

Experimental Determination of Diode Characteristics. — The efficiency with which a 
diode detector rectifies the carrier can be readily determined by applying a sine-wave 
voltage to the diode. The applied signal can be of any frequency, even 60 cycles, it 
merely being necessary that the capacity shunting the diode load impedance have 
negligible reactance at the frequency of measurement. The d-c voltage across the 
load can be conveniently obtained from a knowledge of the d-c resistance Ro and the 
reading of a microammeter in scries with this resistance. 

I'he rectification efficiency to the modulation for the case where the load impedance 
Zm to the modulation frequency is a resistance less than the d-c resistance Ro can be 
obtained experimentally as follows: the d-c rectified voltage Eo is first observed with 
an applied signal corresponding to carrier amplitude, and with a diode load impedance 
e(i|ual to the d-c resistance. The load resistance is then reduced to Zm, and a positive- 
bias voltage is applied to the cathode in series with the load impedance as shown in 
Fig. 28, having the value 

D-c bias * Eo (16) 

I'he amplitude of the applied signal is now varied to simulate the variation in envelope 
amplitude present during modulation and the resulting voltage across the load resist- 

* Thi» relation was derived and verified experimentally by the author and C. K. Chang. 
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ance Zm {dotted as in Fig. 28. The rectification efficiency 17 m to the modulation is 
given by the slope of the resulting curve, as shown. 

The residual distortion occurring in detection when the conditions specified by 
£q. (10) are satisfied can be obtained by treating the curve such as that of Fig 28 
that gives the variation of output voltage with variations in signal amplitude about 



Fig. 28. — Curves illustrating method of experimentally determining rectification charact(*r> 
istic when the a-c-d-c impedance ratio is less than unity. 

the carrier value, as though these curves were dynamic characteristics of an amplifier; 
i.e, 

2d ha rmonic ^ Ctnmx -f gmin — 2 co . 

Fundamental “ “ 2,(CmM ~ Cmin) ^ 

where emmx =* output voltage between cathode and ground when signal is (1 + m) 
times carrier. 

Cjdin ** output voltage between cathode and ground when signal is (1 — w) 
times carrier. 

eo “ output voltage between cathode and ground when signal is the carrier. 
These voltages are indicated in Fig. 28, and all include the bias Ee as part of Cmax, 
^min, and Co. 

Pradical Diode Circuits and Factors Coniroiling Their Performance . — Circuits ot 
typical diode detectors as used in practice^are shown in Fig. 29. These differ from 
the simple arrangement of Fig. 25o in that* a radio-frequency filter RiCi is provided, 
and d-c voltages are blocked from the output by means of the condenser C 2 . In 
the circuit of Fig. 296, provision is also made for automatic volume control by sepa- 
rating the d-c component from the modulation-frequency component of the output 
with audio-frequency filter RtCt, The radio-frequency filter consumes some of the 
rectified output of the detector, so that the net voltage available at the output ter- 
minals is less than the voltage developed across the full load impedance. The presence 
of the blocking condensers Ct and Ct also causes the load impedance to modulation 
frequencies to be less than the resistance offered to d-c rectified currents. This intro- 
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fluccs the possibility of negative peak clipping at low and moderate modulation 
frequencies, with an additional diagonal clipping possible at high frequencies because 
of the shunting effect of the condenser C at high audio frequencies. 

In proportioning circuits such as are shown in Fig. 29, the input condenser C is 
commonly 50 to 100 /u/d. This value is fixed by the fact that condenser C should 
be considerably larger than the plate-cathode capacity of the diode and, at the same 
time, should have the highest possible impedance to modulation frequencies. The 
(i-c resistance i2o ISi + Ra is selected on the basis that this resistance must be at 
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VaTTbible- 
/ con fn^/ 
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(c) Typical circuit cons+an+s used for (b) 
suitable for broadcast receivers 

Fio. 29. — T 3 rpical design of diode detector in which provision is made for an automatic- 
volume-control voltage and for obtaining the inodulatioii-fretiuency output free of direct- 
wurent voltages. 


least as great as the reactance of the input condenser C at the highest modulation 
frequency that is to be rectified without appreciable frequency distortion. The 
resistances R% and R^ in the audio-frequency shunts are made as high as possible, and 
are commonly arranged so that the resistance Ri across which they are shunted is 
appreciably less than the total d-c resistance of the diode load. In this way, the 
impedance Zm offered to modulation frequencies at the terminals of condenser C will 
differ less from the d-c resistance across the same terminals than if the audio-fre- 
quency shunts were connected directly across condenser C and were of lower resistance. 

The most important characteristics of a diode detector arc (1) the maximum degree 
vf modulation as a function of modulation frequency that the incoming signal may 
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have, without some form of native peak clipping; and (2) the variation of output 
voltage as a function of modulation frequency for an incoming signal of consul 
amplitude and degree of modulation. These two charaoteristicB depend upon 
both the input impedance of the diode and the internal impedance of the source of 
oxciting voltage, and make it necessary to consider the diode tube with its load circuit 
and input circuit as a single system. 

The allowable degree of modulation that an incoming signal may have witho\it 
introducing peak clipping can be calculated by the following steps: 

1. Determine the ratio of modulation at the input terminals of the diode to the modulation of t}u« 
incoming signal for the case where the diode tube is inoperative. This takes into account reduction in 
the degree of modulation caused by side-band trimming arising irom the selectivity of the tuned input 
circuit. 

2. Calculate with the aid of Eq. (Ifi) the reduction in degree of modulation produced by the input 
impedance of the diode. 

3. Multiply the factors obtained in steps (1) and (2) to get the total loss in degree of modulation 
arising from side-band trimming plus input impedance effects of the diode. 

4. Calculate the allowable degree of modulation at the input terminals of the diode by Eq. (10). 

6. Divide the result from (4) by the factor obtained in (3) to obtain the degree of modulation of the 
incoming signal that makes the modulation at the diode terminals equal the maximum allowable value. 

The results of such calculation for the detector proportions of Fig. 29c are given in 
Kg. 30. 



Modulation Frequency 


Fig. 30. — Typical curves showing effect of source impedance and of Q of source imped- 
ance on the allowable degree of modulation a signal may have without peak clipping. This 
figure assumes the detector circuit of Fig. 29c. 

The maximum degree of modulation that the incoming signal may have without 
peak clipping depends primarily upon the impeiiaiice ratio ZmlRo of the diode input, 
and upon the ratio of the source impedance to the input imptulance of the diode. 
When the internal impedance of the voltagQ applied to the diode is much higher than 
the iiy;>ut impedance of the diode, then Eq. (15) shows that the diode reduces the 
degree of modulation by the factor Zm/Ro (assuming jjm «= i?o). There is then no 
possibility of negative peak clipping, since even a completely modulated incoming 
signal has its degree of modulation reduce to the point where Eq. (10) is satisfied. This 
corresponds to curve 3 in Fig, 30, which is to be compared with curve 1. On the 
other hand, when the source impedance Zb and {Z,) is much less than the input imped- 
ance of the diode, then the input impedance of the diode does not afiect the degree 
of modulation, and peak clipping occurs when the modulation of the incoming signal 
exceeds ZmlRo* Side-band trimming in the tuned input circuit reduces the tendency 
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toward peak clipping as shown by comparing curves 1 and 2 in Fig. 
curves 3 and 4, respectively. 
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Fig. 31. — Curves corresponding to those of Fig. 30, giving relative output voltage of 
the detector as a function of modulation frequency, and assuming constant amplitude and 
inodulation of the incoming signal. 

The relative output voltage as a function of modulation frequency is given by 
the way in which the modulation at the diode terminals varies with modulation fre- 
(luency, as calculated in step 3 above. 

'I'his characteristic is affected by the 
way in which the ratio Zm/Z[ varies 
with modulation frequency and by 
the side-band trimming produced by 
I lie selectivity of the exciting circuit 
at the higher modulation frequencies. 

When the internal impedance of the 
r-f source is mu<;h higher than the 
input impedance of the diode, the rela- 
liv(^ output voltage will then be 
[iroporiional to ZmllU (assuming 

= 170 ). This is the case in curve 
3, Fig. 31. On the other hand, when 
tlie internal impedance of the source 
is much less than the input imped- 
ance of the diode, the only variation 
in output voltage with modulation 
frequency is the side-band trimming 
produced by the selectivity of the r-f 
('xciting circuit at high modulation 
frequencies. Curves 1 and 2 of Figs. 

30 and 31 correspond to this case. The 
behavior in intermediate cases depends 
‘ipon the relative r-f source and diode 

input impedances and upon their rela- , 

I ive variation with frequency. In general, when the internal impedance of the source 
nnd the input impedance of the diode are of the same order of magnitude, then tho 



Fig. 32. — Details of action taking place in 
plate rectifier, showing how a modulated wave 
applied to a grid adjusted to cutoff will cause 
plate-current pulses having an average value 
that varies in accordance with the modulation 
envelope. 
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falling off in output at high modulation frequencies will be either greater or less than 
that caused by side-band trimming in the input circuit, according to whether the load 
impedance of the diode varies more or less rapidly, respectively, with modulation fre- 
quency than does the internal impedance of the exciting voltage. 

In general, circuit relations that result in the output falling off at the higher modu- 
lation frequencies will also correspond to a high allowable degree of modulation at 
high modulation frequencies, and vice versa. A comparison of Figs. 30 and 31 illua. 
trates this. 

10. Miscellaneous Methods of Detection. — Although diode detectors are used 
in the great majority of cases in rectifying modulated waves, other methods of detec- 
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Fig. 33. — Typical plate-detector circuits. 


tion arc possible and have a limited use. The more important of these are described 
below. 

Plait Detection of Large Signals A — ^In plate detection (also termed bias and anode 
detection), an ordinary amplifier tube is biased approximately to cutoff. A radio- 
frequency signal voltage applied to the grid of such a tube will give pulses of plate 
current on the positive half cycles and no current on the negative cycles, as shown in 
Fig. 32. The resultant average plate current is then dependent upon the average 
amplitude of the applied signal, thus giving demodulation. This current develops 
an output voltage by being passed through an ordinary audio-coupling system, ar. 
shown in Fig. 33. 

As far as the audio-frequency load impedance is concerned^ the modulation-fre- 
quency currents in a plate detector output 
act as though they were produced by 
a generator voltage Er acting between 
plate and cathode in series with a certain 
equivalent plate resistance Rd, This leads 
to the equivalent circuits shown in Fig. 34, 
which have the same form as the equivalent 
amplifier circuits of Figs. 1 and 88, Sec. 5, 
but differ in that the equivalent generator 
voltage and internal voltage are now 
determined by different factors. 

The modulation-frequency voltage Er that can be considered as giving rise to th 
modulation-frequency current is given by the equation 


<oi) Con6iol^t-vDltclg6' 
3enerafor Form 
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( b) Constcmt-currcnt- 
generoftor Form 
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Fig. 34. — Equivalent plate circuits of 
plate detector. Note the similarity to the 
corresponding equivalent amplifier circuits 
of Fig. 1, Sec. 5. 


Ef nFfnEii 


(18) 


where m « degree of modulation of the applied signal. 

J^o carrier amplitude of the applied signal. 

M ** amplification factor of tube. 

^ The disouBsion of plate detection giyen liere is based on a modification of analysis originated by 
Stuart Ballantine, Detection at High Signal Voltages: Plate Hectifioation with the High Vacuum 
Triode, LB.B; Vel.a7, p. 1133, July, im. 
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(dIp/dE)s^M, 


« efficiency of rectification.! 


n(dJp/dlSp)s~s^ 

E » applied signal (crest amplitude). 

Tn practical plate detectors the rectification efficiency is of the order of 0.8 to 0 , 9 , 
provided that the carrier is not too small. 

The equivalent plate resistance Rd of the plate detector is the dynamic or incre- 
mental plate resistance of the tube as measured by an audio frequency when the radio- 
frequency carrier voltage is acting on the tube. Its numerical value is usually about 
three times the plate resistance of the same tube when operated as an ordinary 
amplifier. 

The ratio rin/Rd <Sfe corresponds to the transconductance of amplifiers and is 
termed the corweraion tranacondudance It is of particular importance in the case of 
pentode tubes, in which case the output voltage developed across the load impedance 
Zl in the plate circuit is* 


Output voltage » mEoSeZL 


(19) 


where Eq is the carrier voltage applied to the grid and m is the degree of modulation. 
The numerical value of Se in ordinary tubes is 
approximately 0.3 times the transconductance 
(jf the same tube operated as an ordinary , 
amplifier. • 

The audio-frequency coupling ^letwork of a 1 
plate detector is designed on the basis of the frtpuf 
equivalent circuit of Fig. 34, exactly as though an 1 
audio amplifier is being dealt with, except that it ; 

is desirable to insert a radio-frequency filter ^ 

between the plate and the output, as shown in 
Fig. 33. The bias voltage may be obtained from pm, 35._Circuit of inHnite input- 
a fixed source or may be self-bias. In the latter impedance detector, 

case, the bias resistance should be such that the 

tube operates at cutoff when the rated carrier voltage is applied. Resistance coupling 
is normally used with pentode tubes, while transformer coupling is customarily with 
iriodcs. Resistance coupling is to be avoided in the latter case, since it introduces an 
H-c-d-c impedance ratio problem not present with transformer coupling or with the 
pentode tube. 

Compared with a diode, plate detection has infinite input impedance, and gives 
more output voltage in proportion to applied signal. At the same time plate detec- 
tion has greater distortion, is more critical as to the range of conditions giving satis- 
factory operation, and can develop only a limited available output voltage without 
excessive distortion. In particular, it is possible to obtain only about one-third as 
niuch output voltage from a given tube acting as a plate detector as when operating 
as a Class A audio amplifier. It is also much easier to obtain automatic volume 
control from diode detectors. a/ 

Infinite Input Impedance Detector . — This detector employs the circuit of Fig. 35, 
When a signal voltage is applied, a rectified plate current flows that builds up a voltage 

' The effieienoy of detection ti can be measured by applying to the grid of the detector an alternating 
voltage (of any convenient frequency) equal to the carrier voltage Bt for which i| is desired and noting 
the d-c plate current. The crest value of this alternating grid voltage is then increased by a small 
nicrement AJSr 4 , after which the plate voltage is altered by any amount AEh such that the d-c plate 
‘•urrent is the same value as before the addition of the grid-voltage increment. The ratio ^Eb/AB» is 

<h<-u nij, 

* Equation (19) assumes that the effective plate resistance Hi of the tube is much higher than the 
load resistance. If this is not true, then Zt must be taken as the impedance formed by the aotual 
loud impedance when shunted by the effective plate resistance of the tube. 
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across the impedanee Zh that is only slightly less than the envelope amplitude. Hie 
end result is much the same as with diode detection, except that the input impedance 
is infinite. The peak modulation-frequency voltage obtainable across the output 
without overloading is quite large, approaching half the plate-supply voltage. The 
infinite input impedance detector is subject to negative peak clipping when the degree 
of modulation exceeds the a-c-d-c impedance ratio of the load. For proper operatioii, 
the infinite input impedance detector should be adjusted so that it operates reasonably 
close to cutoff when no signal is applied. It is also necessary that a reasonably large 


(01} (b) 



signal voltage be applied if distortion is to be minimised. A voltage for automatic- 
volume-control purposes cannot be readily obtained. 

Orid-leak P&wer Detector ,^ — A typical circuit of a grid-leak power detector is shown 
in Fig. 36. Here rectification takes place in the grid circuit, with the grid and catlimle 
functioning as a diode detector and with the rectified voltage being developed across 
the grid leak-condenser combination EgCg. The mechanism of operation is illus- 
trated in Fig. 37, where the voltage existing between the grid and cathode of the tube 





Pig. 37.*-~Details of action taking place in grid circuit of grid-leak power detector of Fig. 36. 

is seen to consist of the radio-frequency signal voltage plus the voltage across Ua 
arising from the rectified grid current. This latter potential, which represents the 
desired output, is amplified in the plate circuit, where it can be separated and utilized 
as desired. 

A grid-leak power detector corresponds roughly to a diode detector plus one stage 
of audio-frequency amplification. It has the disadvantage, however, that the maxi- 

1 F. £. Terman and N. R. Morgan, Some Properties of Qrid Leak Power Detection, Free. I.R.Fm 
18, p. 2160, December, 1930. 
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,„am carrier voltage that can be handled is of the order of 40 per cent of the peak 
alternating voltage that could be applied to the same tube operating as a Class A 
audio amplifier, and the modulation-frequency output voltage obtainable without 
t^xcessive distortion is likewise about 40 per cent of the voltage obtainable from the 
stone tube acting as an audio amplifier. These limitations arise from the fact that 
Avith applied signals larger than this, plate rectification becomes pronounced on the 
pe aks of modulation, and combines with the effect of grid rectification to flatten the 
positive peaks. 

A modified form of grid-leak power detector using the Wunderlich tube b illus- 
tmted in Fig. 38. Here diode type of rectification takes place between the grid and 
the cathode, with the use of a full-wave center-tapped connection. The advantage 
of this arrangement is that the radio-frequency signal voltage is applied to the two 
coplanar grids in phase opposition, and so does not affect the plate current. The 
result is that a Wunderlich tube in this connection is capable of developing an output 
voltage approximately the same as when the tube functions as a Class A amplifier 
with the two grids in parallel.^ 

Sqmre-law (Weak-signal) Detection ,^ — 

The term square law is applied to a detector 

ill which the rectified output is propor- 
tional to the square of the effective value ' 
of the applied signal. Any rectifier will 

«(‘t as a square-law device when the ap- Note: Cq common lyfurnished by si^rtty 
plied signal is sufficiently small, since over capacity of coil to ground 

n linuted range the voUage^urrent chw- gS.-Circmt of grid-leak detector 

lu tenstic can always be approximated by using Wunderlich tube, 

a section of a parabola. For this reason, 

s(|uaTe-law detectors are sometimes referred to as weak-signal detectors. 

The most common type of square-law detector is an amplifier so adjusted that the 
opiTating range falls on the curved portion of the grid-voltage plate-current character- 
istic curve. When a signal is applied to such an amplifier, the positive half cycles 
are amplified more than the negative half cycles, causing an increase in the d-c plate 
current and also introducing frequency components in the output current not present 
in the applied signal. Other types of square-law detectors that sometimes are used 
jir(‘ crystal detectors (see below) and grid-leak detectors. The latter are similar 
to the grid-leak power detector except that the grid-leak resistance is chosen on a 
different basis. 

The behavior of square-law detectors can be analyzed by the power-series method 
und the resulting equivalent circuit discussed in Par. 24, Sec. 5, and depends upon 
Kicond-order effects. These effects can be briefly summarized as follows: There is a 
rectified d-c current proportional to the square of the effective value of the applied 
signal, together with second harmonics of each frequency component of the applied 
signal, and sum and difference frequencies formed by every possible combination of 
frcHluencies contained in this signal. The amplitude of each second-harmonic com- 

^ Additional discussion of the theory of this system of detection is given by F. E. Terman, Further 
boHcription of the Wunderlich Tube, Aodte Eng., Vol. 12, p. 26, May, 1932. 

® The following is a list of references selected from the extensive literature on the detection of weak 
cisnals: Stuart Ballantine, Detection by Grid Rectification with the High-vacuum Triode, Proc. l.R,E., 
Vol. 16, p. 593, May, 1928; John R. Carson, The Equivalent Circuit of the Vacuum-tube Modulator, 

I.R.E., Vol. 9, p. 243, June, 1921; E. L. Chaffee and G. H. Browning, A Theoretical and Experi- 
»»inital Investigation of Detection for Small Signals, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 16, p. 118, February, 1927; F. M. 
t'olubrook, The Rectification of Small Radio-frequency Potential Differences by Means of Triode 
Valves. Exp. Wirdeas and WireUaa Eng., Vol. 2, p. 946, December, 1926; F. E. Terman, Some Principles 
of Orid-leak Grid-condenser Detection, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 16, p. 1384, October, 1928; F. E. Terman and 
1 • M. Googin, Detection Characteristics of Three-element Vacuum Tubes, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 17, p. 149 
January, 1929. 
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ponent is propoHional to the square of the amplitude of the correspondiiig funda- 
mental part of the applied signal, while each combination frequency has an amplitude 
proportional to the product of the amplitudes of the two individual components 
involved. Thus, when the applied signal consists of a simple sine wave sin 
the output contains d-c and second-harmonic components proportional to Bt\ With 
a heterodyne signal represented by E\ sin 2ir/j« 4- E 2 sin the output will con- 

(El* 4- B 2 *) 

tain a rectified d-c current proportional to g » sum and difference combina- 

tions having frequencies /i 4/2 and/i — ft, respectively and amplitudes proportional 
to EiEi and second-harmonic terms of frequencies 2/i and 2/2 with amplitudes pro- 
portional to El* and J^ 2 *, respectively. Finally, when the signal is a modulated wave, 
the fact that the rectified output is proportional to the square of the amplitude of the 
signal causes the output to be a distorted reproduction of the modulation envelope. 
With sinusoidal modulation, the distortion consists of a second harmonic of the 
modulation, and has a percentage 100 X m/4. For purposes of analysis, the modu- 
lated wave can be thought of as consisting of three frequency components, the carrier 
and two side bands. The output then contains the rectified direct-current term, 
second harmonics of each of the three components, two difference-frequency terms 
formed by the carrier combining with the two side bands to give the desired modula- 
tion-frequency output, and a second harmonic of the modulation frequency arising 
from the difference frequency formed by the two side-band components. 

Square-law detectors are of importance for several reasons: First, any detector 
becomes a square-law device when the applied signal is sufficiently small. Also, 
square-law detectors give a distortionless difference frequency in the case of heterodyne 
signals. Finally, square-law detectors are widely used in measurement work because 
they have a simple and exact law of behavior, and do not generate high-order harmon- 
ics and combination frequencies such as exist when rectifiers are used that produce 
current pulses that are chopped-off sections of sine waves. 

Crystal Detectors .^ — In a crystal detector, use is made of the rectifying action that 
can be obtained with contacts involving certain crystals. Although a great variety 
of crystals can be used for this purpose, the most common are galena, silicon, iron 
pyrites, and carbonmdum. With galena, a fine pointed wire resting lightly on the 
crystal is employed. Silicon and iron pyrites can use a somewhat higher pressure, 
and so are more stable, but are at the sanic time less efficient as a rectifier of small 
signals. Carborundum will operate satisfactorily with still more pressure, and is 
very stable but correspondingly less sensitive. 

Crystal rectifiers are effective in rectifying weak signals, provided that a sensitive 
point on the crystal is located. Crystal rectifiers have the disadvantage, however, of 
being quite delicate and variable. The only use of crystal detectors at the present 
time is in ultra-high-frequency work, because they will function at frequencies where 
transit time effects in diodes are excessive. In such applications silicon has been 
recommended as a good compromise between sensitivity and stability. ‘ 

Copper Oxide Detectors , — Copper oxide rectifiers find extensive use as detectors in 
certain special applications, notably as 'heterodyne detectors at carrier frequencies. 
In such applications, copper oxide elements are arranged in the same circuits used for 
copper oxide modulators (P^ig. 24), with the signal applied to one pair of input ter- 
minals and the local oscillator to the other pair. The difference frequency then 
appears at the output as the lower side band. 

^ An excellent survey of crystal detectors is given by F. M. Colebrook, The Rectifying Detector, Bxp. 
Wirde»» and Wirdeaa Eng., Vol. 2, p. 330, March, p. 304, April, p. 459, May, 1025. 

* See Q. C. South worth and A. P. King, Metal Horns as Directive Receivers of Ultra-short Waves, 
Proe, I,R,E. Vol. 27, p. 05, February, 1930, which also describes constructional details of asUioondetec- 
fior for eiperiinental use 
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Copper oxide rectifiers have been proposed as substitutes for diode detectors in 
ordinary radio receivers, but have not been used commercially for this purpose.^ 

11. Frequency Conversion by Heterodyne Action.— The carrier frequency of a 
signal can be changed by superimposing a local oscillation, and rectifying the resulting 
wave. The detector output then contains a wave having the same modulation as the 
original signal, but a carrier frequency that is the difference between the frequency of 
the signal and the superimposed oscillation.* Such an arrangement is known as a 
frequency converter, and the process of obtaining the new frequency is referred to as 
heterodyne action. 







Fi«. 39. — Typical heterodyne waves showing how the combining of two waves of slightly 
different frequencies results in a wave having an envelope that pulsates in amplitude at the 
difference frequency of the component waves. 


Envelope of Heterodyne Signal . — The envelope of a wavc^ formed by superimposing 
two sine waves pulsates at the difference frequency, is as shown in Fig. 39. The equa- 
tion of the envelope is 


Instantaneous amplitude 
of envelope 


— \/ "f* JSo* "b cos ui 


( 20 ) 


where E, and Eo are the crest amplitudes of the two waves and ci)/2ir is their difference 
in frequency. This envelope can be considered as having a constant component upon 

* L. O. Qrondahl and W. P. Place, Copper-oxide Rectifier Used for Radio Detection and Automatio 
Volume Control, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 20, p. Ifi09, October, 1932. 

^ There is also in the detector output another component modulated in the same manner as the signal 
having a carrier frequency that is the sum of the signal and superimposed frequency. This sum 
'requency component is only very occasionally made use of, however. 
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which is superimposed a difference-frequency component and various harmonies of 
the difference frequency, according to the equation^ 


Envelope f 
amplitude ) 


OoEo(l 4- cos ui — mj cos 2(d -f wa cos . 


) 


( 21 ) 


where Eq is the amplitude of the larger oscillation and ao, mi, m 2 , etc. are coefBcieiits 
depending on EtJEo, as given in Fig. 40. 

This equation shows that when one signal is much larger than the other, the fluc- 
tuations in amplitude of the envelope are substantially sinusoidal, proportional to the 




Fio. 40. — Coefficients for use in Eq. (21) giving tlie amplitudes of the various frequency 
components contained in the envelope of a heterodyne wave. 


weaker signal, and substantially independent of the amplitude of the stronger signal. 
When the two signals are equal, the magnitude of the difference frequency output is 
affected somewhat by the amplitude of both signals, and the distortion in the envelope 
reaches a maximum of 20 per cent second harmonic. 

In its most general form, the equation of the envelope of a heterodyne signal con- 
sisting of a series of superimposed waves 


e Eo sin wo/ 4- sin (mt 4- ^ 1 ) 4” E 2 sin 4- ^ 2 ) 4- . . . 

» F. M. Colebrook, The Frequency Analysis of the Heterodyne Envelope, Exp. Wirdeta and Wirdeaa 
Sng,t Vol.> 9i p. 105, April, 1032; F. E. Terman, Linear Detection of Heterodyne Signs Is, Slaetronica, 
Vol. 1, p. 8M. November, 1930. 
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pivcn by the equation 

jjivclope ■■ [JSfo* + + E 2 * + , • . 4- 2EoEi cos [(wi — «o)< 4 

4 2EoEi cos [(«2 — «o)^ 4 ^ 2 ] 4 . . . (21a) 

4 2EiEt cos [(wi — u> 2 )t 4 (^1 — ^ 2 )] 4 . . . ]^ 

Linear and Square-law Detection of Heterodyne Wavee. — When a heterodyne signal 
(HMisisting of two sine waves is rectified by a square-law detector, the detector output 
ulways contains a sinusoidal difference frequency component free of harmonics, irre^ 
.spretive of the relative amplitudes of the signal and superimposed oscillation. A 
Jiii(*ar detector, on the other hand, gives a rectified output proportional to the envelope 
of the wave rather than to the square of the envelope, and so develops output com- 
ponents according to Eq. (21). The difference-frequency output will then be sub- 
stantially free of harmonics only if the superimposed oscillation is much larger than 
the signal that is to have its frequency changed. If the two have equal amplitudes, 
tli<‘re is 20 per cent second-harmonic 
distortion. 

In the general case of a heterodyne signal 
c(»iitaining many frequency components, a 
sfpiiire-law detector will develop in its out- 
put a component for every sum and difference 
frivpiency combination that can possibly be 
formed from the frequency components in- 
volved in the wave applied to the detector. 

'riu' relative amplitude of each of these sum 
and difference frequencies is the product of 
tin* amplitudes of the corresponding compon- 
ents contained in the applied signal. 

With linear detectors, the situation is 
somewhat more complicated. In general, 
the output will contain frequency compon- 
ents corresponding to the Fourier series 
analysis of the envelope of the applied signal. 

In addition, there will also be sum and 
difference frequencies and various combination frequencies representing higher order 
combinations than simple sums and differences of the applied radio frequencies. 

12. Special Converter (or Mixer) Tubes. ^ — The demodulator used in a frequency 
converting system can be any type of detector or modulator. Extensive use is made 
of special tubes, however, of which the most important are the pentagrid mixer, 
})t‘Titagrid converter, and triode-hexode converter. 

l^rrUagrid Mixer (6L7).* — The pentagrid mixer is a special five-grid tube employed 
in the circuit arrangement illustrated in Fig. 41. The inner grid <ri functions as an 
nrdiiiary control grid, to which the signal voltage is applied. The second and fourth 
Rfids, (3?2 and are connected together and function as a screen grid. The third 
Rnd, G9, is biased negatively and has voltage applied to it from a separate local 
oscillator. Grid is an ordinary suppressor grid, giving the plate circuit of the tube a 
I'hjiracteristic corresponding to that of a pentode. In operation, Gi controls the space 
‘‘urrent drawn from the cathode in accordance with the signal voltage, and the 
oscillator acting on Gs serves as a switch that allows these electrons to pass on to 

* An excellent dwciiseion of converters is given by E. W. Heiold, The Operation of Frequency 
(’«»iu'eiteni and Mixers for Superheterodyne Reception, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 30, p. S, February, 1942. 

* C. F. Neeslage, E. W. Harold, and W. A. Harris, A New Tube for Use in Superheterodyne Pre- 
quf ncy Conversion Systems, Proe, I,R,S,t Vol. 24, p. 207, February, 1936. 



Fig. 41, - Circuit of typical pentagrid- 
inixor tube. 
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the anode or causes them to be returned to the screen regioui according to whether 
the oscillator voltage is positive or negative^ respectively. The result is equivalent to 
modulating the oscillator voltage upon the signal frequency) with the result that a 
difference frequency (or side-band) current is developed in the anode circuit. 

The pentagrid mixer tube has the merit of giving very low interaction between 
the local oscillator and the signal-frequency circuits) even at very high frequencies. 
It has the disadvantage of requiring a separate oscillator. 

PenUtgrid Converter , — The pentagrid converter combines the local oscillator and 
demodulator in a single tubC) as shown in Fig. 42. Here Oi and Gz function as the 
control grid and anode of an electron-coupled local oscillator. Gs and Gs function as 
screen grids, while Gi is biased negatively and has the signal voltage applied to it. 
The action of the oscillator causes pulses of plate current to arrive at Gt at the 
peak of each oscillator cycle. A virtual cathode is then formed in front of Giy and 
the signal voltage on this grid controls the number of electrons that the plate is able 
to draw from this virtual cathode which appears at each positive peak of the 
oscillator voltage and then disappears between pulses. The current actually arriv- 
ing at the plate is hence modulated by both oscillator and signal voltages, giving 
a difference-frequency or lower side-band component corresponding to the desired 
output frequency. 



The pentagrid converter tube 
has the advantage of simplicity in 
that one tube serves as both con- 
verter and oscillator. At the same 
time, it has three fundamental de- 
fects:^ Firstf the transconductance 
of the oscillator section is relatively 
low, which introduces design diffi- 
culties in the oscillator circuit at 
high frequencies. Second^ the oscil- 
lator frequency will change slightly 
Fio. 42.-Cir«uit of typ^al pentaRrid-convertor variation in the bias on the 

signal grid. This occurs because 
the bias on the signal grid affects the number of electrons returning from the 
virtual cathode to the vicinity of the actual cathode, and so alters the effective 
capacity between the oscillator grid Cri and the space charge near the cathode. 
This variation in fre<iuency with bias on the signal grid is sufficient to be 
troublesome at high frequencies. T'hirdy the coupling between Ga and the pulsating 
virtual cathode between it and Gz causes oscillator-frequency currents to flow through 
the signal-frequency circuits associated with grid Ga. This leads to undesirable 
operating characteristics, as, for example, lowered efficiency of conversion, overloading 
of the signal grid, etc. The effect is particularly important at high frequencies where 
percentage difference in oscillator and signal frequency is small. 

The effect of the signal-grid bias on oscillator frequency can be eliminated by 
modifying the design of the pentagrid converter as shown in Fig. 43. In this arrange- 
ment, typified by the 6SA7 tube, a pair of collector plates is mounted at the side rods 
of the screen-grid structure Gz as shown, and the geometry is such that most of the 
electrons returning toward the cathode from the virtual cathode between G^ and Oi 
are deflected sidewise and intercepted by these end plates. The result is that the 
voltages applied to the signal grid Gz have little effect upon the space charge around 
the cathode, and hence on the oscillator frequency. 

> There is also, in addition to these defects, a certain amount of coupling between oscillator and 
Signal circuits, even at low frequencies, as a result of the fact that the voltage on the signal grid aff^ts 
the current flowing to the oscillator grid Oi. See Paul W. Klipeoh, Suppression of InterlCoking in First 
Detector Cirouits, Proe, Vol. 22, p. 699, June, 1934. 
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Triode-hexode Mixer , ^ — ^The electrode arrangement of a triode-hexode mixer, 
t()(?ether with a typical circuit arrangement, is shown in Pig. 44. Here Gi and the 
,M node A i are on one side of a flat cathode and function in a tiiode oscillator circuit* 
On the other side of the same cathode there is an extension of the oscillator grid Gi, 
followed by a screen grid ft that surrounds a signal grid ft, with a second (or mixer) 

Doffed tmes indicafe 
e/eefron fiafhst 



Fig. 43. -^Peiitaarid convertor provided with collector plates that serve to prevent electrons 
returned by grid Ga from reaching the cathode region. 


anode A 2 . This side of the tube operates in much the same manner as a pentagrid 
converter, with the voltage that the oscillator section develops on the grid Gi causing 
pulses of space current that form a virtual cathode on the cathode side of the signal 
grid Gs. The triode-hexode mixer has the advantage over the pentagrid tube in that 
the oscillator can be designed for higher transcouductancc. Furtliermore, the 


Hexode (mixer) p/afe (A 2 ), 
Hexode fsigna/) grief (G^) 

Infernal s hie/d (S') - ^ ^ J 


Hexode (mixer) grid (G^ 



, infernal shield 


Shell 


Hexode grid {Gi) -"A 
(mixer screen seefion) \ y , '"f — V.; 


'-Triode Cose.) plafe (Aj) 
"Triode (osc) grid (G) 


^Cafhode 

Fio. 44.-“ Electrode arrangement of triode-hexode mixer. 


^lncld B connected to the cathode eliminates all intera(*tion between the oscillator 
Juul triode sections, so that the oscillator frequency is independent of bias on the 
^^gnal grid or tuning in the signal-grid circuits. 

* E. W. Herold, W. A. Harris, and T. J, Henry, A New Converter Tube for AU-wave Receivers, 
A C.A. Aev.. Vol. a. D. 67. Julv. 1986. 
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^;|]ues of conversion transcotiductance for different types of converters are listed in 
ruble 1 The gain that (tan l)e expected in a converter tube is roughly 0.3 times the 
(.Min of the same tube operating under normal conditions as a conventional amplifier. 

The conversion gain can be reduced by increasing the negative bias on the signal 
(rrid. To facilitate such control, Ihc' signal grid of most convertor tubes is provided 
with a variable-mu characteristic. 

14. Noise in Converter Tubes. ^ — The tube of a convertor stage produces noise 
\oltages in its output as a result of random fluctuations in the space current of the 
tdbe and random variations in the way the space current divides between the plate 
Mild the other positive electrodes. The fundamental factors involved are the sam^ as 
(liHcmssod in Par. 5, Sec. 4, but the situation is complicated by the fact that the space 
current, and hence the noise, vary over the oscillator cycle. There is also a tendency 
for virtual cathodes to exist in pentagrid arrangements, which likewise affects the 
noise. 

Theoretical formulas based on reasonable assumptions have been derived for the 
noise that can be expected with various types of converters. These are given in 
Table 1, where the noise is expressed in terms of the rc^sistance that, when connected 
between signal grid and cathode, would give a thermal agitation noise that after 
frequency conversion would equal the noise actually produced within the tube. The 
results of these calculations represent the lower limit of noise that can be expected, 
and, as shown in Table 2, agree satisfactorily with observed noise levels. 

Examination of Tables 1 and 2 shows that the triode plate-rectifier type of con- 
\'(Tt(T has the least noise and the maximum conversion transconductance, other 
tilings equal. The pentode plate detector is next, with the special mixer tubes used 
lu broadcast receivers distinctly inferior from the point of view of noise level. It is 
also to be noted that a high ratio of transconductanoe to space current reduces the 
noise level, so that television tubes such as the 1852 have much lower noise output 
than ordinary tube^. 

Table 2. — Equivalent Gmn-REsiaTANCE Representing Converter Tube Noise* 


Tube 

Equivalent grid noise resistanc?c 

Measured 

('alculatcd 

6SAZ pentagrid convertor 

210,000 

220,000 

6L7 pentagrid mixer 

6J5 triode 

210,000 

5,800 

230,000 

3,700 

1 853 television pentode 

13,000 

18,000 

1852 television pentode 

3,000 

3 , 400 


* From E. W. Herold, l.c. 


The equivalent grid resistance rcpr(*scnting the noise of a converter tube is always 
greater than the corresponding equivalent resistance representing the noise generated 
in the same tube functioning as an ordinary Class A amplifier (see Par. 5, Sec. 4). 
'l"hus the 1852 tube has equivalent noise resistance of 710 ohms when operating as a 
pentode amplifier, as compared with 3,000 ohms when functioning as a pentode plate- 
rc’ctifier type of converter. Accordingly', when the internal impedance of the signal 
^'oltage applied to the converter input does not greatly exceed the equivalent noise 
resistance of the converter, there is an advantage in employing a stage of radio-fre- 
‘jiumcy amplification before conversion is attempted. In this way, the main source 


» E. w. Herold, Superheterodyne Converter System ConaiderotionB 
i(ev., Vol. 4. p. 324, January, 1940; Operation of Frequency Converters and Mixers for Superheterodyne 
UtH-eption. Proe, J,R,E.. Vol. 30, p. 84, February, 1942. 
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of noise will be thermal agitation in the input circuit, instead of tube noise. Eaiamlna- 
lion of the numerical values in Table 2 shows that the only practical case when r-^f 
amplification will not reduce the noise level appreciably is when triode or pentode 
plate-rectifier converters are used. In such arrangements, practical values of internal 
impedance of the voltage applied to the converter tube can be made considerably 
greater than the equivalent noise resistance, except possibly in television systems, 

16. Miscellaneous. Regenerative Detectors , — In grid-leak and plate detectors, 
regeneration is sometimes introduced by coupling from the plate circuit of the detector 
back to the radio-frequency input. Typical regenerative circuits of this character 
are shown in Fig. 45, and make use of the fact that there are amplified signal currents 
in the plate circuit along with the rectified output. The effect of regeneration intro- 
duced in this way is equivalent to a reduction of the radio-frequency resistance of the 
resonant input circuit. This increases the radio-frequency voltage applied to the 
detector, and also produces a corresponding increase in selectivity. 

When regeneration is carried as far as possible without oscillations being produced, 
the resulting increase in amplitude is very great for extremely weak signals, and is 
less, although still considerable, for strong signals. This behavior arises from the 


(a) (b) 



Fia. 45. — Circuits for regenerative and oscillating detectors. 

third-order curvature of the tube characteristics, which causes the effective trans- 
conductance of the tube to be slightly less for large signals than for small, thus reducing 
the regeneration for large signals. Analysis shows that when the regeneration is 
made as large as possible without oscillatiops in the absence of applied signal, then 
the gain from regeneration is inversely proportional to the two-thirds power of the 
signal voltage and directly proportional to the response obtained when no regeneration 
is present.^ The maximum possible regeneration without oscillation is termed 
critical regeneration. 

Although regeneration represents an inexpensive means of increasing the radio- 
frequency amplification, it increases the selectivity excessively, requires critical 
adjustments that depend on the signal frequency, and introduces oscillations with 
consequent interference and whistles whenever the regeneration is accidentally made 
excessive. Since the development of satisfactory radio-frequency amplifiers, regen- 
erative detectors have found relatively little application. 

Oscillaling Detectors , — The oscillating detector is a heterodyne detector, commonly 
of the grid-leak type, in which the detector tube generates the local oscillation as 
well as functioning as the detector. Tim circuit arrangements employed are the same 
as shown in Fig. 45 for regenerative detectors, but the regeneration is increased to the 
point where oscillations are generated. 

Oscillating detectors are widely used in the reception of continuous-wave tele- 
graph signals to obtain an audio beat note. At all except the lowest radio frequencies, 

1 See Balth. van der Pol, The Effect of Regeneration on the Received Signal Strength, Prec. 

Vol. 17, p. 839, February, 1929. 
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the percentage difference between the frequency of the incoming rngnaT the local 
oscillation ie so small that when the resonant input circuit is adjusted to give the 
required oscillator frequency, it is also for all practical purposes tuned to the desired 
incoming signal. 

When the regeneration control of an oscillating detector is adjusted so that the 
oscillations are barely able to sustain themselves, the signal applied to the grid of the 
i ubc undergoes a large increase in amplitude through regenerative action. This 
comes about because with weak oscillations there is a critical balance between the 
energy loss in the resonant circuit and the energy supplied to this circuit by the 
regeneration. The superposition of a small signal voltage upsets this balance, causing 
large increases and decreases in the amplitude of the oscillation according to whether 
the incoming signal momentarily aids or opposes, respectively, the oscillations. The 
end result, as far as the incoming signal is concerned, is as though one had critical 
regeneration, although the adjustments are not critical, since the oscillations auto- 
matically assume an amplitude that picks out the critical condition, and maintains it 
with complete stability. The effective amplification of the incoming signal obtainable 
in this way is very large, values of the order of 15,000 having been observed under 
favorable conditions.^ The amount of amplification of this character obtainable is 
greatest when the oscillations are just able to maintain themselves and when the 
circuits initially have low losses. 

When the oscillating detector employs a triode tube, trouble is sometimes encoun- 
tered from a sustained audio-frequency howl that occurs when the adjustment is 
such that oscillations are just barely maintained. This is known as ^Hhreshold" 
or “fringe” howl, and is to be avoided, since it occurs under conditions for which the 
oscillating detector is most sensitive. Threshold howl may occur in grid-leak arrange- 
Tiionts when the audio-frequency load impedance in the plate circuit of the triode is 
inductive, and it can be cured either by using resistance coupling or by shunting 
the inductive load with a sufficiently low resistance. Threshold howl does not 
ordinarily occur when pentode tubes are employed.® 

Distortion of Modulation Envelope by Phase Shifts and Alteration of Relative Magni- 
tudes of Different Components, — K modulated wave consists of a carrier having an 
amplitude at least equal to the peak instantaneous amplitude formed by the sum 
of the .ffiide-band components, and of upper and lower side bands of equal magnitude 
and possessing symmetrical phase relations with respect to the carrier. If the side 
bands are of unequal amplitude, or if they have a phase dissymmetry with respect to 
t he carrier, or if the sum of their peak instantaneous amplitude exceeds the carrier, then 
distortion of the modulation envelope will result. Examples of such distortion are 
shown in Fig. 46. At (a) are shown the envelopes obtained as phase dissymmetry is 
introduced by shifting the carrier by a® from its normal position with respect to the 
side bands, while ( 6 ) gives the effect of varying the carrier amplitude. It will be 
noted that large distortions in the envelope are possible. 

The envelope for any case can be calculated by first writing the modulated wave 
as the sum of the carrier plus side-band frequencies. Thus, for the case of simple 
sinusoidal modulation 

c =* A cos (co^ -f- a) + B cos [(<»> + “b iS] “h C cos [(w — v)t — 7 ] (23) 

where to 2ir times carrier frequency. 

V B 2 ir times modulating frequency. 

ft 7 “ phase angles of various frequency components. 

B, C "■ magnitudes of various components. 

^ H. A. Hobinson, Regenerative Deteotors, QSTy Vol. 17, p. 26, February, 1933. 

* The meehanisni of threshold howl is described by L. S. B. Alder, Threshold Howl in Reaction 
){ ('reivers, Exp, WirelMs and Wtrelesa Eng., Vol. 7, p. 197, April, 1930. 
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The envelope is then obtained by substituting in Eq. (21a). An alternative meiliod 
of obtaining the envelope that is frequently used in the case of simple sinusoidal 
modulation is by the graphical addition of vectors, as shown in Fig. 47.^ Here the 
carrier and various side bands are drawn as vectors with appropriate amplitudes, and 




(d) Effied of earner phase (b) Effecf of carrier ampli+ucle 

Fig. 46. — Envelope shapes for one modulation cycle, showing effect of varying carrier phase 
and carrier amplitude (amplitude of individual side-band components constant in all cases). 


with relative phases corresponding to the relative positions at i *=0. Then vector 
representing the upper side band, is assumed to rotate counterclockwise, relative to A 
at a frequency »/27r, and vector C rotates clockwise at the same rate. The amplitude 
of the modulation envelope at any value of tiiiic U is then obtained by adding the 




Fig. 47. — Vector construction for obtaining amplitude of envelope of a wave containing 
three frequency components. 


three vectors when the angle of rotation is vU radians. Several such additions are 
indicated in Fig. 47 for different values of U, 

The relations between carrier and side band that exist in a normal amplitude- 
modulat«Kl wave can be upset by selective fading or by resonant circuits of the trans- 

' Further details are given by £. A. Laport, Characteristics of Amplitude Modulated Way^^ 

««»., Vol. 1. p. 26. April, 1937. 
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Ti litter or receiver that fail to be adjusted to give a symmetrical response curve oen* 
l(*red at the carrier frequency. 

Behamor of Detectors^ When Applied Signal Coneiste of Two Modulated 
l<'our cases of this type are to be distinguished: 

1. Difference between carrier frequencies so high as to be an inaudible frequency. 

2. Difference between carrier frequencies audible. 

3. Difference between carrier frequencies too small to be audible. 

4. Carrier frequencies identical. 

When the carrier frequencies differ sufficiently that their difference is inaudible, 
then if a linear detector is used and the radio-frequency envelope of one signal is 
considerably greater than the envelope of the other signal, the modulation of the 
weaker of the two signals tends to be suppressed insofar as the detector output is 
concerned. The factor by which the modulation output of the weaker signal is 
reduced below the output voltage it develops in the absence of the strong signal is 

^ weak-signal ampl itude 
2 strong-signal amplitude 

'riiis suppression of the weaker modulation is equivalent to an increase in the effec- 
tive selectivity of the system suppl 3 dng voltage to the detector, and represents an 
important property of a linear detector.* This effect is present only if the detector 
is linear, and is entirely absent in the case of square-law detectors. 

Wlien the difference between the carrier frequencies of the desired and undesired 
signals is in the audible range, a number of undcsired components of audible frequency 
appear in the output of both square-law and linear detectors.* The component 
having tlie largest amplitude is the difference frequency between the two carriers, 
and this is the most disturbing component when it exceeds 100 to 200 cycles. 

When the frequencies of the two carriers differ by less than about 60 cycles, the 
most disturbing components in the output are the difference frequencies formed by 
the carrier of the strong or desired signal heterodyning with the side-band frequencies 
of the weaker or undesired signal to produce what can be termed Me-hand noise. 
When the carrier frequencies differ by only a few cycles a second, this side-band noise 
gives rise to the characteristic flutter commonly heard when two or more broadcast 
.stations are simultaneously transmitting on approximately the same frequency. 
When the two carriers are both weak enough so that there is a background of noise, 
the noise level in the detector output will also flutter at a frequency corresponding 
to the difference frequency between the two carriers, and may in some cases produce 
an effect more annoying than the side-band noise. 

In the event that the two signals come from stations that have their carriers 
.‘synchronized and that are modulated with identical programs, the detector output 
will not ordinarily represent a distortionless reproduction of the original modulation 
unless one of the carrier amplitudes is much weaker than the other. This is because 
the relative phase with which the two carriers and their respective side-band com- 
ponents combine in the detector input depends upon the distance to the transmitter, 

* For further information and details of the method of analyzing this phenomenon, see R. T. Beatty, 
Apparent Demodulation of a Weak Station by a Stronger One, Exp, Wirdeas and Wirdeaa Eng,, Vol. 5, 
1). 300, June, 1028; S. Butterworth, Note on the Apparent Demodulation of a Weak Station by a 
Stronger One, Exp, WireUaa and Wiraleaa Eng., Vol. 6, p. 019, November, 1929; E. V. Appleton imd 
D. Boohari walla, The Mutual Interference of Wireless Signals in Simultaneous Deteotion, Exp, W»r«- 
lnaa and Wirdeaa Eng., Vol. 9, p. 136, March, 1932. 

Further discussion on this and the following cases is contained in the following papers: Charles B. 
Aiken, Theory of the Detection of Two Modulated Waves by a Linear Rectifier, Proc, I.R.E., Vol. 21, 
p. 601, April, 1933; A Study of Reception from Synchronized Broadcast Stations, Proe, I,R.E., Vol. 21, 
t>. 1265, September, 1933; The EfTeot of Background Noise in Shared Channel Broadcast, Syatem 
Tech. Jour,, Vol. 13, p. 333, July, 1934. See also Hans Roder, Superposition of Two Modulated Radio 
Frequencies. Proc. Vol. 20, p, 1962, December, 1032. 
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time differences in the transmission of the program, and the side-band frequency 
involved. The result is that, when the carrier amplitudes are of approximatdy the 
same order of magnitude, certain side-band frequencies will tend to cancel while others 
will be reinforced; furthermore, at certain locations, the two carriers will also tend to 
cancel and thereby distort the envelope of the wave applied to the detector input. In 
order for distortion of this sort to bo imperceptible under the worst practical con- 
ditions, it is necessary that one carrier have an amplitude at least four times that of 
the other carrier. 

Detedim of Single Side-band Signals , — ^Detection of single side-band systems is 
accomplished by superimposing upon the single side band a local oscillation having the 
same frequency as that of the suppressed carrier, and then rectifying the combination 
wave that results. The frequencies contained in the single side-band heterodyne with 
the superimposed local oscillation to give beat frequencies corresponding to the 
original modulation frequencies. When the amplitude of the local oscillation is large 
compared with the amplitude of the single side-band signal, the output obtained upon 
rectification will be a substantially distortionless reproduction of the original modu- 
lation, provided that the local oscillation has the correct frequency. It makes no 
difference in this case whether a linear or square-law detector is used. However, if 
the local oscillation is not much larger than the single side-band signal, then the 
detector output will contain distortion currents of importance in the form of differ- 
ence frequencies formed by the frequency components within the single side band. 
Distortion will also result if the local oscillator docs not have exactly the correct fre- 
quency. In the case of speech, it has been found that the intelligibility is not seriously 
impaired, however, as long as the local oscillator is within 10 cycles of the correct 
frequency, even though there may be some loss in naturalness. 

FREQUENCY MODULATION 

16. Frequency and Phase-modulated Waves. ^ — In frequency modulation the 
intelligence is transmitted by varying the instantaneous frequency d($l%r)ldt, where 
B is the instantaneous angular velocity. When the variation of angular velocity is 
sinusoidal, corresponding to sinusoidal frequency modulation, the equation of the 
wave is 

€ = Eo sin {cat -f 'w/ sin pt) (24) 


whore Eo =* crest amplitude of the w^ave. 

w * 2ir times frequency in the absence of modulation. 

p ^ 2k times the frequency (or rate) at which the frequency of the wave is 
varied (i.e.j the modulating frequency), 
t variation of radio frequency away froinf 
( the mean frequency 


ntf 




modulating frequency 
Components of Frequency-modulaied Wave.^ 
can be expressed in the form 


modulation index. 


-The wave represented by Eq. (24) 


e * Eo{Jo(mf) sin cot + /i(w/)[8m (« -f p)t — sin (» — p)t] 

+ / 2 (w/)[sin (w -f 2p)t -f sin (« — 2p)fl (25) 

+ J*(w/)[sin (« + 3p)< — sin (ft) — Zpt)] 

+ 


^ A very readable general discuBsion on the subject is given by W. L. Everitt, Frequency Modulation. 
Tram. Vol. 59, p. 613, November, 1040. 

* John R. Carson, Notes on the Theory of Modulation, Proe. J.R.E., Vol. 10, p. 67, February, 1922; 
fialth. van der Pol, Frequency Modulation, Proc. I.R.B., Vol. 18, p. 1194, July, 1930; Hans Roder, 
Amplitude. Phase, and Frequency Modulation. Proe. I.R.B., Vol. 19, p. 2145, December, 1931. 
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Fig. 48. — ^Amplitudes of frequency components of a frequency- or phase-modulated 
''Sve. In the case of the side bands the amplitude shown is the amplitude of the individual 
i de-band component and not of the pair of companion side bands taken together* 
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where Jn(mf) meane the Bessel function of the first kind and the nth order, with 
argument m/. The frequencies present in Eq. (25) are w ± p, w ± 2p, etc. The 
first component is antdogous to the carrier frequency of an amplitude-modulated wave, 
but differs in that the amplitude now depends upon the modulation index. Hie 
second pair of frequencies corresponds to the side bands existing with amplitude 
modulation, but differs in that the phase relation to the carrier has been shifted 90° 
and also the amplitude of these components is not directly proportional to the modu- 
lating force except when the modulation index is very small. The remaining 
components represent higher order side bands that are not present in amplitude 
modulation and that, when of appreciable amplitude, make the frequency range 
required to accommodate the frequency-modulated wave greater than when the same 
intelligence is transmitted by amplitude modulation. 



Fig. 49. — Continuation of Fig. 48, showing to an enlarged scale the amplitude of the higher 
order side-band components when the modulation index is small. 

The amplitude of the different frequency components depends upon the modula- 
tion index m/, and can either be calculated with the aid of a table of Bessel’s functions 
or be obtained from Figs. 48 and 49. The character of the frequency spectra obtained 
under different conditions with frequency modulation is illustrated in Fig. 50. When 
the modulation index is less than 0.5, t.c., when the frequency deviation is less than 
half the modulating freq\iency, the second and higher order side-band components are 
relatively small, and the frequency band reciuired to accommodate the essential part 
of the signal is the same as in amplitude modulation. On the other hand, when the 
modulation index m exceeds unity, i,e,j when the variation in radio frequency away 
from its mean value is greater than the modulating frequency, there are important 
frequency components extending a distance on each side of the mean or carrier fre- 
quency by an amount approximately (m -f- 1) times the modulation frequency. 
The spacing of the frequencies within the essential band under these conditions 
is equal to the modulating frequency, and so is less the lower the modulating 
frequency.^ 
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Frequmcy^wodvkAed Wtm wUh Complex Modulation ^ — ^When the instantaneous 
frequency is varied in a more complex manner than that corresponding to sinusoidai 
modulation, the frequency spectrum becomes very complicated. Thus, where there 
are two modulating frequencies Pi/2t and pt/2T, each having modulation indices 
mi and ma, frequency components as shown in Table 3 are present. The side fre- 
quencies present include not only those that would be obtained with each modulation 
acting separately, but also include combination frequencies with amplitudes equal 
to the products of Bessel’s functions having orders equal to the order of the side-band 
frequencies involved. 
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Fig. 60. — Frequency spectra of frequency-modulated waves under various conditions. 


Although complex modulation increases the number of frequency components 
present in a frequency-modulated wave in an alarming way, it does not widen the 
frequency band occupied by the energy of the wave. This is because the modulation 
index of each modulating component will in general be reduced when the total modu- 
lation is divided between two or more components. In fact, when the maximum 
frecjuency deviation produced by a complex modulation is fixed, the energy of the 
wave tends, if anything, to be concentrated in a narrower band than with a simple 
sinusoidal modulation having the same frequency deviation. J ho total band required 
will accordingly approximate either twice the maximiiTn frequency deviation away 
from the mean or twice the modulating frequency, whichever is greatest. 

Phase Modulation , — In phase modulation, intelligence is transmitted by varying 
the phase of the transmit ted wave. In the case of sinusoidal phase modulation, the 
phase of the wave is 

Phase * ^ * ^0 -f Wp sin pf (26) 

* Murray G. Crosby, Carrier and Side Frequency Relations with Multi-tone Frequency or Phase 
Modulation. R.C.A. Rev,, Yol. 8, p. 108, July, 1938. 
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Tablb 3. — PrbqubJicy Components op Wave That Is Frequency-modulated 
Simultaneously by Two Modulating Frequencies 


Type of component 

Angular 
velocity of 
component 

Relative 

amplitude 

Carrier 

w ± Pi 
w ± 2pi 

/o(mi)/o(m2) 

/i(wi)Jo(m2) 

/2(Wl)/o(m2) 

Simple side bands of px 

Simple side bands of p 2 

Combination frequencies 

t*> ± Pi 
w ± 2p2 

J o(mi)J i(mi) 
Jo(mi)J2(m2) 

Of + pi ± Pi 

Of — Pi ± pi 

J \imi)J lirrii) 

J \(mi)J i(w 2 ) 

Cl) + pi ± 2p2 
Cl) — Pi ± 2p2 

/l(mi)/2(W2) 

J i{mi)J iimt) 

CD + 2pi ± pi 

Of — 2pi ± Pi 

Jiimi] 

J i(mi] 

J 1 (nii) 

J i(mi) 




where is the phase of the wave in the absence of modulation, nip (termed the modu- 
lation index) is the phase shift in radians produced by the modulation, and p/2ir is 
the modulating frequency. The equation of a phase-modulated wave is 

€ = jB7o sin (wi + + Wp sin pf) (27) 

Equations (24) and (27) are the same except that the modulation index is now 
defined differently. The frequency components contaim;d in a phase-modulated wave 
are hence the same as for a frequency-modulated wave with the same modulation 
index. In particular, if the modulation index mp is less than 0.5, f.e., maximum 
phase deviation less than one-half radian, there is only a single pair of side bands of 
appreciable amplitude, but for each additional radian in the modulation index, an 
additional order of side bands of appreciable amplitude will be produced. 

The essential difference between phase and frequency modulation is that in the 
former the modulation index is independent' of modulating frequency, while in the 
latter it is inversely proportional to the modulatitig frequency. This means that 
with a fixed modulating voltage, the band required to accommodate a phase-modu- 
lated signal is proportional to the modulating frequency, while with frequency modu- 
lation the band occupied is independent of modulating frequency, except when the 
modulation index is small. 

The Effect of Frequency Multiplication on Phase- and Frequency-modulated Waves , — 
When a phase- or frequency-modulated wave is passed through a harmonic generator, 
the effect is to increase the modulation index by a factor equal to the frequency 
multiplication obtained. It is accordingly possible to generate the phase- or fre- 
quency-modulated wave at a moderate frequency, keeping the modulation index small 
in ord»r to obtain linearity, and then increasing the modulation index to a desired large 
value by use of a suitable number of harmonic generators. 

17. Production of Frequency- and Phase-modulated Waves. Phase ModuMion, 
A number of methods that have been proposed for producing phase-modulated 
waves are shown schematically in Fig. 51. At (a), an amplitude-modulated wave is 
combined with a much larger unmodulated carrier that has its phase shifted 90° 
from the phase of the carrier of the amplitude-modulated wave. The sum of the 
two waves is then passed through a limiter to remove the residual amplitude fluctu- 
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atioDs. By making amplitude of the modulated wave small compared with that 
of the unmodulated carrieri the phase shift produced by the amplitude modulation 
will be almost exactly proportional to the modulating voltage. 

A modification of this arrangement is shown at Fig. 51&, where the output of a 
balanced modulator, instead of an amplitude-modulated wave, is combined with the 
unmodulated carrier. This arrangement has the advantage that it gives twice as 
much phase shift for the same degree of linearity as does the arrangement of Fig. 
61a.» 

In the phase-modulation system of Fig. 51c, two Class C amplifiers are modulated 
with voltages of opposite polarity, and are excited with radio-frequency voltages 
differing 90° in phase. The combined output of the system can be made constant, 
but will vary in phase during modulation as a result of the fact that the relative con- 
tributions from the two amplifiers are varies! by the modulation.^ 

In the arrangement of Fig. 5 Id, two equal radio-frequency voltages having a phase 
difference of 90° are applied to the two sets of deflecting plates of a cathode-ray tube, 
to give a circular trace. By amplitude-modulating these deflecting voltages, the 
diameter of the circle will vary in accordance with the modulation. The anode 
target of the cathode-ray tube is divided into two parts as shown, by two lines that 
follow the equation* 


Radius » a6 (28) 

where a is a constant. As the diameter of the circular trace varies, the phase of the 
a-c voltage developed between the two parts of the target by the beam current will 
vary linearly with the amplitude of the circle. The maximum phase shift possible 
is ±360° for each revolution of the spiral, so that by employing a number of turns 
a large phase shift can be obtained.^ 

Any system of frequency modulation will produce a phase-modulated wave by the 
use of a network that makes the modulating potential proportional to modulating 
frequency. 

Frequency Modulation . — There are two principal methods used to produce fre- 
quency-modulated waves. The first of these makes use of a system of phase modula- 
tion, but before applying the modulating voltage to the system, transmits this voltage 
through a network that gives an output inversely proportional to frequency.® This 
gives a modulation index that varies with modulating frequency in the way required 
For frequency modulation, so that the output of the phase-modulating system then 
gives the desired frequency-modulated wave. The arrangement has the advantage 
that all oscillators involved can be crystal-controlled, with resulting high stability 
5 f the mean frequency. The disadvantage of the arrangement is that the modulation 
ndex that can be directly obtained and still maintain linearity of modulation is small, 
30 that a number of stages of harmonic generation must be used if a large modulation 

1 In this arrangement, the distortion is largely third harmonic, and will be less than 5 per cent if the 
^hase shift does not exceed ±25^ See D. L. Jaffe, Armstrong’s Frequency Modulator, Proc. 

ITol. 26, jp. 475, April, 1638; D. I. Lawson, Frequency Modulation, Wirdeta Eng.^ Vol. 17, p. 388, 
^ptembier, 1940. 

By pr^istorting the amplitade of the modulating voltage amplitude to accentuate the peaks, a 
somewhat larger phase shift is permissible. See Samuel BabarolT, System of Phase and Frequency 
\fodulation. Comma. Vol. 20, p. 11, October, 1940. 

< Murray G. Crosby, Communication by Phase Modulation, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 27, p. 126, February, 
.989. 

* This curve is known as an Archimedean spiral. 

* For further details see Robert E. Shelby, A Cathode-ray Frequency Modulation Generator. 
^leetroniea, Vol. 13, p. 14, February, 1940. 

* Such a system, based on the phase modulator of Fig. 515, is described by Edwin H. Armstrong, 
i Method of Reducing Disturbances in Radio Signaling by a System of Frequency Modulation. Proa 
\R.E„ VoL 24. p. 689, May, 1936. 
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index is to be obt^^ ultimately. The rdationship between the phase shift nip 
in radians, and the equivalent frequency deviation Af away from the mean frequency is 

Af «• Wp X modulating frequency. (29) 


The second common system of frequency modulation utilises the modulating 
voltage to control the frequency of the generated oscillations, llie frequency control 
18 usually accomplished* with the aid of a reactance tube acting in shunt with the 
oscillator circuit, as used automatic frequency-control systems (see Par. 5, Sec. 9). 
Application of the modulating voltage to the grid of the reactance tube will vary 
the reactive current drawn by the plate electrode of the tube, and so will affect the 
oscillator frequency. This method of frequency modulation is capable of giving a 
large modulation index, but has the disadvantage that the mean frequency cannot be 
st abilized accurately without the use of a relatively complicated automatic-frcquency- 
control system that is referred to an auxiliary crystal oscillator.* 

Details involved in the production of frequency-modulated waves in commercial 
I'quipment are discussed in Par. 8, Sec. 9. 

18. Detection of Frequency- and Phase-modulated Signals.— Frequency- and 
phase-modulated signals arc received in the same way, since for a given modulation 
index there is no difference between them. The fact that the modulation index 
varies differently with modulating frequency in the two cases can be taken into account 
by an auxiliary network having a suitable variation of transmission with frequency. 
Thus, if a phase-modulated wave is to be received on a frequency-modulated receiver, 
one must modify the modulation-frequency components obtained in the receiver out- 
put by a network that will make the amplitudes inversely proportional to modulation 
frequency. 

Demodulation of a frequency-modulated wave is accomplished by distorting the 
frequency spectrum of the wave in a manner that causes the envelope to fluctuate in 
accordance with the intelligence involved. The wave can then be rectified by an 
ordinary detector. The usual detecting systems are also so arranged that they will 
not respond to amplitude modulation contained in the original wave. 

Practical Frequency-modulation Detectors . — Two types of frequency-modulation 
detectors are in common use. The first, shown in Fig. 52, makes use of a frequency 
discriminator similar to that employed in ordinary automatic-frequency-control 
systems (see Par. 5, Sec. 9). Here a double diode is so connected that the output 
voltage Ea is the difference of the rectified outputs of the individual diodes. Exci- 
tation is obtained from an arrangement of two coupled circuits P and S resonant 
at the same frequency and connected as shown. The rectified output voltage Ea 
of such an arrangement varies with frequency in the manner shown in Fig. 525. 
This characteristic results from the fact that at resonance the voltage developing 
across S differs 90° in phase from the voltage across P. The potential Eai and Eai 
acting on the anodes are then of equal magnitude, as shown by the first vector dia- 
grams of Fig. 52c. However, for frequencies slightly off resonance, the secondary 
phase is greater or less than 90°, with the result that the r-f voltage applied to one 
anode is now larger and the voltage to the other anode smaller, as seen from the second 


* An alternative method of varying the oeoillator frequency consists in shunting a portion^ of the 

tank circuit of the oscillator by the input of an eighth wave-length line and then yarjHIng the resistance 
load at the end of the line in accordance with the modulating voltage with the aid of a vacuum tube. 
In such an arrangement, the input reactance of the line varies with the modulation, and the equivalent 
shunt resistanee at the input terminals stays substantially constant. See Austin V. Eastman and 
I'iarl D, Scott, Transmission Lines as Frequency Modulators, Proc. Vol. 22, p. 878, July, 1034. 

* Details relative to reactance-tube modulators which are important in design of such devices are 
<iiscuB8ed by Murray G. Crosby, Reactance-tube Frequency Modulators, Q8T, June, 1940, also R.C.A, 
We»., Vol. 5, p. 80, July, 1940; C. F. Shaeffer, Frequency Modulator, Proc. I.B.B.t Vol. 28 p. 80. Feb* 
»uary, 1940, 
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and third vector diaigrams of Fig. 52c. The result is a differential output E 4 l^at 
varies almost linearly over a considerable range of frequencies as shown. 

In the discriminator of Fig. 52a, the diode produces a loading effect that is equiva- 
lent to shunting a resistance Ri/4ii across the primary P and Ri/rj across the full 
secondary S, where 9 is the efficiency of rectification. The voltages j&i, Bu, Bai, 
and Eat can be calculated on the basis of ordinary coupled-circuit theory by including 
the effect of this loading on the circuit Q's. When the coupling between primary 
and secondary does not exceod 0.75 times the critical coupling, the separation between 



Cb) Variation of ou+puf with frequency 



At resonance Below resonance 

fc) Vector diagrams 



Above resonance 


Fio. 52. — Discriminator and detector arrangement for receiving a frequency-modulated 
wave without responding to amplitude modulation. 


the peaks of the discriminator characteristic in Fig. 525 is approximately equal to 
(carrier frequency)/®,, where Q, is the effective Q of the secondary, if he diode load- 
ing is taken into account.^ For greater coupling, the peaks are somewhat farther 
apart than given by this calculation. The useful frequency range of the discriminator 
is from one-third to two-thirds of the separation between peaks, with the exact 
value depending on the degree of linearity that must be maintained over the operating 
range. 

The second common system for demodulating frequency-modulated signals is 
shown in Fig. 53. Here the discriminator consists of a primary LiCi tuned to the 

> HanB Roder. Theory of the Discriminator Circuit for Aiitomalic Frequency Control. Proe, 

Vol. 26. p. 590. May. 1038. 
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carrier frequency, and two secondary circuits L%Ct and LiCt that are tuned to fre- 
(|uencies slightly above and slightly below the carrier, respectively. With this 
arrangement each diode develops across its load impedance a voltage that varies 
with frequency as shown in Fig. 636, while the output is the difference of these, 
and so varies as shown. The result is substantially the same as in Fig. 52. For 
proper operation, the primary circuit Q should satisfy the empirical relation 

Q carrier frequency 

* 3 X (frequency deviation from mean) 


The Q's of the secondary circuits should be twice that of the primary. With these 




Fkj. 53. — Balanced detector with detuned input circuits for receiving a frequency-modu- 
lated wave while not responding to amplitude modulation. 

proportions, the output will be a linear function of frequency over the range of devia- 
tion specified.^ 

The arrangements of Figs. 52 and 53 do not respond to amplitude modulation 
of the incoming carrier, because the effects of amplitude variation are balanced out 
in the output. As a consequence, these systems have an inherent discrimination 
against noise and interfering signals that are weaker than the incoming frequency- 
modulated carrier. This is discussed in Par. 10, Sec. 9. 

MiaceUaneom Methods of Demodulating Frequency^modvlated Signals, — Demodula- 
tion of frequency-modulated signals may be accomplished in a number of ways in 
* M. G. Crosby. Reactance Tube Frequency Modulators. B,C,A, Ret,, Vol. 6, p. 89, July. 1940. 
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addition to those shown in Figs. 52 and 53. A simple method is to detune an ordinary 
receiver slightly so that the edge of the selectivity curve is at the frequency of the 
incoming carrier. This causes the components of one side band to be reduced in 
amplitude in proportion to their difference from the carrier frequency, while the 
components of the other side baud are correspondingly increased in amplitude. The 
result is that- the envelope amplitude is no longer constant, but fluctuates in accord- 
ance with the modulation. When the selectivity curve has a substantially linear 
amplitude and phase characteristic over the frequency range that includes all the 
important components of the frequency-modulated wave, the amplitude modulation 
of the envelope that results is a distortionless reproduction of the modulation of the 
original signal.^ 

Another method of demodulation consists in passing a portion of the frequency- 
modulated wave through an artificial line that gives the same delay time for all 
components, and then combines this delayed wave with a portion of the undelayed 
wave. With constant delay time, the phase shift will be different for the different 
side-band frequencies, so that when the delayed and undelayed currents are combined 
they will add in a manner that depends on frequency. Rectification of the resultant 
by a square-law detector will give an output that can be made to have relatively little 
distortion by properly selecting the operating conditions.* 

Demodulation of a frequency-modulated wave can also be carried out by separating 
the carrier by a sharply tuned selective circuit, as, for example, a crystal filter. This 
carrier is then amplified, shifted in phase by 90®, and recombined with the frequency- 
modulated wave. The side-band components now have the phase required to produce 
amplitude modulation, and the wave can be rectified by an ordinary detector.® 

^ HatiB Hoder, Effecte of Tunod Cirouit8 upon a Frequency Modulated Signal, Proc. Vol. 25, 

p. 1617, December, 1937. Additional discuasion of the subject is given by Victor J. Andrew, The 
Reception of Frequency-modulated Radio Signals, Proc. LR.E., Vol. 20, p. 835, May. 1932; J. G. Chaffee, 
The Detection of Frequency-modulated Waves, Proc. I.R.E.^ Vol. 23, p. 617, May, 1936. 

• * This system was suggested to the author by Dr. J. R. Woodyard. Still another method credited 
to Dr. Woodyard is described in his paper Application of the Autosynchror^sod Oscillator to Frequency 
Demodulation, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 25, p. 612, May, 1987. 

* For further details, see M. G. Crosby, Communication by Phase Modulation, Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 27, 
p. 126, February, 1939. 



SECTION 8 

POWER-SUPPLY SYSTEMS 

RECTIFIER-FILTER SYSTEMS FOR ANODE POWER 

1. Rectifiers. — Most rectifiers used for anode-power-supply systems are either 
high-vacuum diodes or mercury-vapor hot-cathode types. In addition, mercury-arc 
and ignitron rectifiers are sometimes used for high power, and copper oxide, selenium, 
and cold-cathode gaseous rectifiers are occasionally employed for developing small 
amounts of anode power. 

Highr^acuum Rectifiers . — The high-vacuum thermionic rectifier is a diode tube 
consisting of cathode and anode electrodes. The rectifying action results from the 
fact that when the anode is positive with respect to the cathode, electrons flow to the 
anode, while if the anode is negative the tube becomes nonconducting. Further 
details relative to diode rectifier tubes are given in Par. 6, Sec. 4. 

The important characteristics of a high-vacuum diode rectifier are the allowable 
peak and average plate currents, the allowable inverse voltage, and the voltage drop 
ill the tube. The peak plate current represents the maximum electron emission that 
the cathode can be counted upon to supply during the entire useful life of the tube and 
still maintain a complete space charge around the cathode. The allowable average 
current represents the d-c output current that can be continuously carried without 
overheating the tube or in other ways reducing the life below the normal expectancy. 
Since the rectifier never allows the current to flow more than half the time, the aver- 
age plate current will never exceed one-half of the peak current, and tubes are often 
designed for a still lower ratio of average to peak current in order to provide for 
transient peaks. 

The maximum allowable inverse plato voltage is the largest negative voltage that 
may be applied to the plate with safety, and determines the direct-current voltage 
that can be obtained from the rectifier tube. The exact relationship between d-c 
output voltage and allowable inverse voltage depends upon the rectifier circuit used. 
The d-c potential will always be less than the inverse voltage (except for voltage- 
multiplying circuits), and in certain rectifier connections is only l/ir times as great. 

The voltage drop is an important factor in determining the voltage regulation of 
the rectifier-filter system, and also fixes the amount of plate dissipation that must be 
provided in the tube design. The voltage drop is determined by the current, the 
cathode area, and the cathode-anode spacing. In tubes where the inverse voltage 
rating is of the order of 2,000 volts and less, very small spacings can be employed, with 
a resulting voltage drop that is remarkably low in proportion to the current. 

High- vacuum rectifiers are used almost to the complete exclusion of other types 
for develping d-c output voltages up to about 400 volts at currents up to several 
hundred milliampcrcs. Compared with the hot-cathode mercury-vapor type, they 
have the advantage in low-power applications of being able to stand more abuse, of 
having voltage drops that are little if any greater, and of not producing radio-fre- 
<iuency transients, 

Hotrcathode M ercury^ajm Recti jUn' The hot-cathode mercury-vapor 

rectifier is a diode tube containing mercury vapor in equilibrium with liquid mercury. 

' A diBCUAsion of hot-cathode luercury-vapor rectifier tubes used in radio work is given by H. C, 
J^iteiner and H. T. Maser, Hot-cathode Mercury-vapor Rectifier Tubes, Proc, p. 67i January, 

1980. 
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When the plate of such a tube is positive, the mercury vapor is ionized by collision 
with the electrons, producing positive ions that neutralize the space charge of the 
electrons emitted from the cathode. The result is that the full cathode emission cur- 
rent can be drawn to the anode with a potential drop in the tube of the order of only 
10 to 15 volts, even when the anode-cathode spacing is large, and some of the electrons 
are emitted from recesses in a heatcr-t 3 rpe cathode. The low voltage drop existing 
in a hot-cathode mercury-vapor tube permits the use of oxide-coated cathodes with 
their high thermionic efficiency, since positive-ion bombardment of the cathode will 
not cause serious deterioration until the drop in the tube is of the order of 22 volts. 
Further details relative to the characteristics of hot-cat]iode mercury-vapor tubes are 
given in Par. 17, Sec. 4. 

The important characteristics of hot-cathode mercury-vapor rectifier tubes are the 
allowable peak and average plate currents, and the maximum safe inverse plate volt- 
age.^ The allowable peak plate current represents the maximum instantaneous cur- 
rent that it is permissible for the tube to carry in normal operation. In order to 
ensure satisfactory operation during the entire life of the tube, the total electron 
emission provided by the cathode must be much greater than the rated peak current. 
The safe average current is determined by the allowable heating of the plate and the 
current that can be drawn continuously from the cathode, and still realize a reason- 
able life expectancy. The maximum allowable inverse plate voltage is the greatest 
negative potential that can exist on the plate while substantially complete freedom 
from arc-back within the tube is maintained. The value of this voltage is infiuenced 
greatly by the construction of the tube, tends to be greater with filament as com- 
pared with heater cathodes, and is less as the pressure of the mercury vapor is increased 
(t.e., as the temperature of the condensed mercury is increased). 

Hot-cathode mercury^vapor rectifier tubes require considerably more care in 
operation than do high-vacuum rectifiers. The cathode must be brought to normal 
operating temperature before plate voltage is applied. The temperature of the 
condensed mercury must also lie within the proper range, for if the temperature is too 
great there is danger of arc-back, and if it is too small, there will not be sufficient 
ionization to give space-charge neutralization. It is also necessary that hot-cathode 
mercury-vapor tubes be carefully protected from even momentary short circuits 
and overloads, since if the peak current ratings are exceeded for even a few seconds, 
the cathode of the tube may be permanently damaged. 

Hot-cathode mercury-vapor rectifier tubes are almost universally used where 
high voltage and high currents are required. In such applications they have the 
advantage over high-vacuum rectifier tubes of much greater efficiency, lower first 
cost, better voltage regulation, and lower filament power. The chief disadvantage 
is the greater care that must be employed in their use. 

MiaceUaneoua Types of Rectifiers, — Mercury-arc rectifiers* have been used to a 
limited extent in high-power radio transmitters, particularly in Europe. The types 
used ordinarily arc provided with grids that enable the output voltage to be controlled 
and regulated, and give means for high-speed protection in case of trouble. 

Mercury-pool rectifiers of the ignitron type have been proposed for high-power 
radio uses.* As compared with mercury-arc rectifiers, they have the advantage of 
being less expensive in first cost and maintenance, are more flexible, and are adapted 

^ In some cases, there is also specified a maximum allowable instantaneous current. This is the 
maximum current that can be allowed to flow momentarily under infrequent special circumstancM 
without permanently damaging the cathode. It is useful in indicating the circuit impedance that is 
required to protect the rectifier against faults, such as short circuits. 

* For further information on such tubes, sec 8. R. Durand and O. Keller, Grid Control of Radio 
Rectifiers. Proe, I.R,E„ Vol. 26, p. 670, May. 1937. 

* C. B. Foos and W. Lattemann, High Voltage Mercury-pool Tube Rectifiers. Proc, I,R,B„ Vol. 24. 
p. 977. July. 1936. 
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to circuits that require the cathodes associated with different anodes to be at different 
potentials. 

The cold-cathode gaseous rectifier makes use of the fact that the current that 
ionization causes to flow between two electrodes immersed in a low-pressure gas is 
roughly proportional to the cathode area. Hence if one electrode has a very small, 
and the other a very large area, a rectifying action takes place. Such rectifiers are 
used to a limited extent in connection with vibrator power supplies. They have the 
advantage of needing no filament heating power, but do require a relatively high 
voltage drop to start the flow of current, and introduce high-frequency transients. 

Copper oxide and, more recently, selenium rectifiers are used for a variety of 
miscellaneous applications such as rectifiers for producing bias voltages, for exciting 
the fields of loud-speakers, for battery charging, and in a few cases for producing plate 
power. The copper oxide rectifier makes use of the fact that when a thin film of 
cuprous oxide is formed upon a metallic copper surface, the resistance that this film 
offers is small for currents flowing in one direction and high for currents going the 
opposite way.i This rectifying action is very stable, and the only effect of long use is a 
slight increase of the resistance in the conducting direction during the first 10,000 hours 
of use. 

Selenium rectifiers utilize the rectifying action obtained when a properly processed 
selenium film is formed on a metallic surface such as iron.* Selenium rectifiers have 
characteristics similar to those of copper oxide rectifiers with respect to stability and 
long life. The resistance in the forward direction is less, however, so that the rectifier 
efficiency and the current carrying capacity for a given physical size are greater. 

Parallel Operation of Rectifiers. — High-vacuum, copper oxide, and selenium recti- 
fiers may be operated in parallel without any particular precautions other than ensur- 
ing that the units in parallel are reasonably similar in characteristics. 

Rectifiers involving ionization, however, give difficulty in parallel operation, 
because if one tube ionizes first, the voltage across that tube then drops and the other 
tube will fail to ionize. In the case of hot-cathode mercury-vapor tubes this situation 
can be remedied by placing in series with the plate of each tube a resistance of such a 
size as to produce a voltage drop of the order of 10 to 30 volts with the peak current 
being carried by the tubes. Cold-cathode gaseous rectifiers will not operate satis- 
factorily in parallel even with series resistance. Where more current is required than 
can be handled by one tube, it is necessary to operate each tube from a separate trans- 
former winding or to deliver the output of each tube to separate filters having a com- 
mon output. 

2. Rectifier Circuits. — The circuits in which rectifiers are used can bo conveniently 
classified according to whether the power source is single-phase or polyphase. Single- 
phase rectifier circuits are used to develop anode power for radio receivers, public- 
address systems, small radio transmitters, etc., whenever the power required is small, 
7.e., of the order of 1 kw or less. Polyphase rectifiers are used for higher powers. 
They have the advantage of utilizing the possibilities of the transformers and rectifier 
tubes more completely than the single-phase arrangements but the disadvantage of 
being more complicated and requiring a polyphase source. 

Single-phaae Rectifier Circuits , — The various types of rectifier connections that may 
be employed with a single-phase power source are shown in Fig. 1, together with the 

1 For further information, see L. O. Grondahl and P. H. Geiger, A New Electronic Rectifier, Prans. 
A.I,E.E., Vol. 46. p. 367, 1927. ^ ^ 

* Detailed information on selenium rectifiers is given by Carole A. Clarke, Selenium Rectifier 
Characteristics, Application and Design Factors, Eltc. Comm,, Vol. 20, No. 1, p. 47, 1941; J. E. Yarmack, 
Selenium Rectifiers and Their Design, Trano. A.I.E.B., Vol. 61, p. 488, July, 1942; Selenium 
Rectifiers for Closely Regulated Voltages, Elec. Comm., Vol. 20, No. 2, p. 124, 1941; E, A. Richards, The 
Characteristics and Applications of the Selenium Rectifier, Jour, I,E,E,, Vol, 88, Part III, p. 288, 
December, 1941, and Vol. 89, Part III, p. 78, March, 1942. 
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Half-wave (single -phase) ou+puf 
fa) Half-wave recfifier circuif 



Full- wave (fwo- phase) oufput 
(b) Full- wave circuif wi+h cenfer-iapped f ransformer 



Volfage mulfiplying ciVcuifs 



fd) Convenffonal volfage doubling circuif 



(e) Cascade doubler (f) Cascade quadrupler 

Pig. 1. — ^Rectifier circuits operating from a single-phase power source. 
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wave form of the voltage that is developed across a resistance load. Of these, the full- 
wave circuit with center-tapped transformer is by far the most widely used with tube 
rectifiers, and the full-wave bridge circuit is generally preferred with copper oxide and 
selenium rectifiers. As compared with the center-tapped circuit, the bridge arrange- 
ment requires twice as many tubes operated at half the inverse voltage, gives greater 
d-c power output in proportion to the transformer kva rating, but requires a filament 
transformer having three separate well-insulated windings instead of a single winding. 
The half-wave circuit is used only when very small currents are required because the 
secondary current always flows through the transformer secondary in the same direc- 
tion, thereby tending to saturate the iron. 

The voltage-multiplying circuits provide the possibility of developing a d-c voltage 
greater than the crest alternating voltage of the source. Such circuits are used when 
such high voltages are to be developed that it is not convenient to build a transformer 
for the full voltage, or when it is desired to obtain sufficient anode voltage to operate 
properly small tubes from a 110-volt a-c source without using transformers. In the 
conventional voltage-doubling circuit of Fig. Id, the condensers Ci and Ct are charged 
on alternate half cycles, and are then arranged so that the voltages of these two con- 
densers add*, thereby giving the possibility of an output voltage that is twice the peak 
voltage of the a-c supply. The cascade doubler of Fig. Ic produces a result equivalent 
to that of the conventional voltage-<ioubling circuit, but has the advantage that there 
is a common terminal between the supply and the output, so that both may be 
grounded simultaneously. The operation of this circuit can be explained as follows: 
If tube 2 is disconnected, then condenser Ci would charge to the peak supply voltage 
and the potential at the point A would fluctuate between zero and twice the peak 
supply voltage. If now tube 2 is connected, the voltage between A and ground will 
tend to charge condenser Cz to the peak voltage existing at A, thereby giving the possi- 
bility of twice the peak supply voltage being obtained in the output. Such a cascading 
arrangement can be extended indefinitely. ^ A four-stage system developing a d-c 
output potential of four times the peak supply voltage with small load currents is 
shown in Fig, 1/.* 

Polyphase Rectifier Connections , — Polyphase rectifiers ordinarily operate from a 
t hree-phase power system . * Although an unlimited number of circuit combinations are 
possible, the circuits of Fig. 2 include all the arrangements ordinarily encountered in 
radio work. They can be conveniently subdivided into systems giving three- and 
six-phase output waves, f.c., ripple frequencies of three and six times the supply, 
respectively. 

The three-phase output devt'lopcd by connections a and h of Fig. 2 is much more 
nearly constant than is the output of the full-wave single-phase circuits of Fig. 1, 
and the ripple frequency is three times the supply frequency instead of only twice as 
great. The star connection has the advantage over the broken star of slightly better 
utilization of the transformer capacity, but the disadvantage that in order to avoid 
d-c saturation in the core, it is necessary to use a single three-phase transformer, 
whereas with the broken star it is possible to employ three single-phase transformers, 
provided that each transformer has two secondary windings. With the broken 
star, it is also permissible to use a Y connection in the primary. 

^ Such cascade systems are described by J. D. Cockcroft and E. T. Walton, Experiments with 
\'elocity Positive Ions; (1) Further Developments in the Method of Obtaining High Velocity Positive 
Ions, Proc. Roy. Soc. {London), A, Vol. 1«6, p. 619. 1932. See also E. B. Moullin, External Char- 
acteristic of Thermionic Kectifier, Jour. l.h.E., Vol. 80, p. 553, 1937; also, Wireless Section, i.Jff.E.. 
Vol. 12, p. 166. June, 19.37. , , ^ , 

* Another type of voltage quadrupler is described by William W, Garstang, A New Voltage Doubler, 

EleetroniOB, Vol. 4, p. 50, February, 1932. ^ ^ 

• Information on rectifiers operating from a two-phase supply is given by R. W. Armstrong, Poly- 
phase Rectification Special Connections, Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 19, p. 78, January, 1931. 
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Tlie edx-phM output wave obtained with connections c to / in Fig. 2 is even more 
nearly constant than the three-phase output wave, and the ripple is now six times the 
supply frequency. The six-phase single Y circuit makes the most effective use of the 
transformer and tube of any of the polyphase circuits shown, and also has the lowest 
inverse voltage of any of the circuits. The only disadvantage of this circuit is 
that it requires four separate well-insulated windings on the filament transform i 







fa) Three-phase star (b) Three-phase broken star 

Circuits giving three-phase output wave 
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Circuits giving six- phase output wave 
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Wave shape 



(e) Double three-phase 
series connection 

Fiq. 2. — Rectifier circuits operating from a three-phase power source and developing three- 
phase and six-phase output waves. 

% 

Although a delta primary connection is shown in Fig. 2c, a Y connection is also 
permissible. 

The double three-phase arrangement with balance coil requires a somewhat higher 
kva transformer rating than does the six-phase Y, but is decidedly superior in this 
respect to the circuits giving a three-phase output. If the balance coil is short-cir- 
cuited, this arrangement reduces to a six-phase star, an undesirable arrangement 
from the point of view of the effectiveness with which the transformer and tubes are 
utilized. In order that the balance coil may operate satisfactorily, it must have suffi- 
cient inductance to maintain current flowing continuously through each half of the 
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coil. * The double three-phase arrangement with series connection gives twice as much 
voltage and half the current as the same transformers and tubes arranged with the 
balance coil, while the effectiveness with which transformers and tubes are utilised, the 
inverse voltage, etc., are the same in the two cases. 

The permissible transformer arrangements for the systems giving a six-phase output 
vary with the rectifier connection. In the case of the six-phase single-Y rectifier 
circuit, either three separate single-phase transformers or one three-phase transformer 
can be used. With the double three-phase arrangements, however, it is not permissi- 
ble to use single-phase transformers unless these are arranged so that each transformer 
has two secondaries divided between the two stars. Six single-phase transformers 
cannot be used because d-c saturation of the core would result. Delta primary con- 
nections are shown in Figs. 2c to 2/, but it is permissible to use a star primary for the 
six-phase single Y, and the same is true of the double three-phase circuits provided 
that a single three-phase transformer or three single-phase transformers are used. 
If separate three-phase transformers are used to supply each secondary star of a 
double three-phase system, then a delta primary is necessary. 

It is possible to operate three- and six-phase rectifier systems from two special 
transformers arranged in a T connection. When this is done, slightly greater trans- 
former kva must bo provided, but since two large transformers are often cheaper than 
three small transformers of slightly less total rating, there is economy in the T 
connection.* 

Rectifier circuits providing output waves of twelve and more phases can be readily 
obtained from a three-phase supply, and are widely used in mercury-arc rectifiers. 
Iliey have the advantage of much less ripple voltage and a higher ripple frequency 
than the six-phase circuits, but are seldom employed in radio work because of the 
greater number of rectifier tubes required. 

Transformer Insulation Requirements , — The Irsulation that must be provided for 
the secondary of the power transformer in the circuits of Fig. 1 depends upon the 
rectifier connections involved. On the assumption that the negative side of the recti- 
fied output is grounded, then in the center-tapped arrangement, the middle of the 
transformer secondary requires negligible insulation, and the ends must withstand half 
of the total secondary voltage. In contrast with this, the bridge circuit requires that 
the center of the transformer withstand half and the terminals the full secondary 
voltage, whereas in the conventional voltage-doubling circuit, the lower end of the 
transformer must be insulated to stand the full secondary voltage to ground while the 
other end must be capable of handling twice the secondary voltage. 

In the polyphase circuits of Fig, 2 the insulation that is required also varies with the 
connection. In all cases except the three-phase star and the double three-phase 
arrangement with balance coil, there is a winding or a portion of a winding subjected 
to a greater voltage to ground than the crest alternating voltage developed between the 
terminals of that particular coil. Polyphase rectifier circuits employing single-phase 
transformers designed for power-line service can accordingly be expected to overstress 
the insulation in many cases. 

The secondaries of the filament transformers must be well insulated from ground, 
and from each other. Thus in Fig. 16, the secondary is subjected to half the trans- 
former voltage, and in Figs, la and Ic, each filament winding must stand a voltage to 
ground equal to the fuU secondary voltage of the power transformer. In Fig, Ic, this 
same insulation is also required between individual filament windings. In the poly- 
phase circuits of Figs. 2o, 6, d, and /, the filament winding is subjected to the full 

* Further discussion of the requirements that a balance coil must meet in order to operate satis- 
factorily are given in Par. 3. « , 

• For further information see R. W, Armstrong, Polyphase Rectification Special Connections, Proe» 

Vol. 1^ p. 78, January. 1981. 
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voltage to neutral of the power transformer, and in Fig. 2e the voltage stress is twice 
that developed to neutral by one set of transformers. With the six-phase single Y 
the filament windings must all be insulated to stand the secondary delta voltage of 
the power transformer both to ground and to each other. 

Ctmbination Rectifier Circuits , — Two different types of rectifier connections are 
sometimes combined in a single arrangement to provide different output voltages. 
Examples are shown in Fig. 3. The arrangement at a combines the full-wave bridge 
rectifier circuit of Fig. Ic with the center-tapped circuit of Fig. Ih to give two d-c out- 
puts developing voltages in the ratio of 2:1.^ Analogously, the circuit of Fig. 3b 
combines the six-phase single-Y circuit of Fig. 2c with the three-phase star of Fig. 2b 
to give two output voltages in the ratio of 2: 1. Such arrangements provide a simple 

+ 


<3 


(b) 

Fig. 3. — Examples of combination rectifier circuits. 

means of obtaining a lower voltage output of comparatively small current rating 
without the addition of appreciable accessory equipment. 

8. Perfonnance of Rectifiers When Used with Filter Systems Having Series- 
inductance Inputs. — The output of a rectifier is normally delivered to a filter that 
smooths out the pulsations and produces a substantially constant d-c voltage. The 
filters used for this purpose can be divided into two types, z.c., those which present a 
series inductance to the rectifier output and those which present a shunt condenser to 
the output terminals of the rectifier. Either arrangement can be used with any of the 
rectifier circuits of Figs. 1 and 2 except that the voltage-multiplying circuits and the 
half-wave connection of Fig. 1 require condenser input. Inductance-input systems 
utilize the tubes and transformers more effectively than condenser-input arrangements 
and so are used wherever large powers are involved. They also have better voltage 
regulation and so are employed where the load on the system varies, as in Class B 
amplifiers. 

^ For further details of a practical character see Q. £. M. Bertram and R. S. Quimby, A Duplex 
Plate Supply Using Type 83 Tubee, Vol. 17, p. 31, March, 1983. 
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Vdioffe and Currenl RekUiom in Rectifier Tubes and Ttanafarmera. ---The baaio 
voltage current relations existing with an inductancc-input filter can be understood 
by considering the ideal case of an infinite input inductance combined with a trans- 
former having zero leakage inductance and resistance. Under these conditions the 
output current delivered by the rectifier system is constant, the current simply shifting 
from anode to anode during the cycle. The resulting current waves in typical cases are 
shown in Fig. 4. The fact that the current waves in the transformer are not sinusoidal 
causes the heating of the transformer windings to be greater for a given d-c power out- 
put from the rectifier than would be the case if the same amount of a-c power were 



Current in one half of secondary 



Current in primary Current in secondaries 

(a) Single- phase full- wave system (same for primaries) 



Typicai current line(d connected 
primaries) 

(b) Six- phase single -Y system 


Fig. 4. — ^Typical current waves in primary and secondary windings of transformers for ideal 

inductance-input system. 


drawn by a resistance load. This makes it necessary to design the transformer wind- 
ings more generously for rectifier applications than would otherwise b(^ the case. The 
ratio of d-c output to required kva capacity is termed the transformer utilization 
factor, or utility factor. Its value depends upon the rectifier connection, and is also 
commonly not the same for the primary and secondary windings. 

llie voltage developed across the input terminals of the filter system is the same as 
tlie voltage developed across a resistance load. The character of the output voltage 
therefore depends upon the number of phases in the output wave, as shown in Figs. 1 
and 2, and is not affected by the particular way in which the rectifier is connected 
to develop this number of phases. 

QuarditaJtwe Behavior of Ideal Rectifier System with Inductance^input Filter , — The 
quantitative conditions existing in ideal rectifier-filter systems, assuming zero trans- 
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former resistance and leakage inductance, zero tube resistance, and an infinite input 
inductance are given in Table 1.^ This table gives all the information essential for 
determining the voltage and kva capacity required of each transformer winding, the 
peak and average currents through the rectifier tubes, the maximum inverse voltage 
that the rectifier tube must stand, and the harmonic components contained in the 
output voltage. A simple calculation showing the use of the table in a practical case 
is given in Par. 6. 

Table 1 


Reotifier circuit 


Voltage relations (d-c component of out- 

8 ut voltage taken as 1.0): 

Ims value of transformer secondary 

voltage (per leg) 

6. Maximum inverse voltage 

c. Lowest frequency in rectifier output 
iF m frequency of power supply) .... 

d. Peak value of first throe a*c compo- 
nents of rectifier output: 

Ripple frequenc:^ 

Second harmonic of ripple fre- 
quency 

Third harmonic of ripple frequency 

e. Ripple peaks with reference to d-c 
axis 

Positive peak 

Negative peak 

Current relations: 

. Average current per anode 
Peak anode current 
Average current per anode 
Direct-current in load 
If P eak cu r rent per anod e 

Direct-current in load 

Transformer requirements (d-c output 
power 1.0): 

«. Primary kva 

i. Secondary kva 

h. Average of primary and secondary 

kva 


Single- 

pha'^e, 

fuU- 

wave 

center- 

tapped 

con- 

nec- 

tion 

Single- 

phase, 

fuU- 

wave 

bridge 

Three- 

phase 

star 

Three- 

phase 

broken 

star 

Six- 

phase 

sii^le 

Dou- 

ble 

three- 

phase 

with 

bal- 

ance 

coil 

Dou- 

ble 

three- 

phase, 

series 

con- 

nec- 

tion 

Six- 

phase 

star 


(Fig. 

Ic) 

m 


ii 

m 


(Fig. 

2/) 

i.n* 

3.14 

1.11 

1.67 

0.866 

2.09 

0.986 

2.00 

0.428 

1.06 

0.866 

2.42 

0.428 

1.06 

0.740 

2.09 

2F 

2F 

3F 

aF 

6F 

6F 

6F 

6F 

0.667 

0.667 

0.260 

0.260 

0.067 

0.057t 

0.067 

0.057 

0.133 

0.057 

0.133 

0.067 

0.057 

0.025 

0.057 

0.025 

0.014 

0.006 

0.014 

0.006 

0.014 

0.006 

0.014 

0.006 

0.363 

0.637 

0.363 

0.637 

0.209 

0.396 

0.209 

0.396 

0.0472 

0.0930 

0.0472 

0.0930 

0.0472 

0.0930 

0.0472 

0.0930 

0.500 

0.600 

0.333 

0.333 

0.333 

0.333 

0.333 

0.167 

0.500 

0.600 

0.333 

0.333 

0.333 

0.167 

0.333 

0.167 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

0.600 

1.000 

1.0(K) 

1.11 

1.67 

1.11 

1.11 

1.21 

1.48 

1.06 

1.71 

1.06 

1.05 

1 06 
1.48 

1.06 

1.48 

1 28 
1.81 

1.34 

1.11 

1.36 

1.38 

1.05 

1.26 

1.26 

1.65 


Noth: This table assumes that the input inductance is sufficieiitly large to maintain the output cur- 
rent of the rectifier Bub.<Jtantially constant, and neglects the effects of voltage drop in the rectifier and 
the transformers. 

* Secondary voltage one side of center tap. 

t The principal component of voltage across the balance coil has a frequency of 3P and a peak anndi- 
tude of O.oOO. The peak balance coil voltage, including the smaller higher harmonics, is 0.605. 


YMlage Regulation in Input-inductance Systems , — The output voltage of a rectifier- 
filter system employing a properly designed input inductance falls off with increasing 
load as a result of (1) resistance in the filter; (2) resistance of the rectifier tubes 


^ Most of the data in this table are from Armstrong, loe. cU, For corresponding information on addi- 
tional connections see Armstrong, loe. eit.; D. C. Prince and F. B. Vodges, ** Mercury Arc Rectifiers and 
Circuits,” MoGraw-HiU, New York, 1927; O. K. Marti and H. Winograd, “Mercury Arc Power Recti- 
fiers,” McGraw-Hill, New York, 1930. 

> With hot-cathode mercury-vapor tubes, the voltage drop is constant irrespective of the current. 
It is accordingly permissible to assume here that the tube has sero resistance and that the output 
potential is always 10 to 15 volts less than would be calculated on the basis of an ideal tube. 

In grid-eontroUed and ignition rectifiers, the starting voltagt at which the tube fires may be mueb 
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(3) resistance in the transformer; (4) leaki^e reactance of the supply transformer. 
The various resistances in the circuit reduce the output voltage without affecting the 
wave shape in the system. In calculating the effect of the resistances in the circuit, 
the tube drop is determined by the number of tubes in series and the tube drop required 
to carry the anode currents. The voltage loss in the transformer resistance is cal- 
culated on the basis of the primary and secondary currents in the transformer at any 
one time and the transformer resistances through which this current must flow. With 



fa) Three-phase half- wave rectifier circuit 


idj ^ la2 ^05 


fb) Current of individual anodes 



fc) Voltage waves 

Fio. 5. — Effect of leakage inductance in the transformer on the behavior of a polyphase 

rectifier. 

choke-input systems, the tube and transformer resistance drop is constant throughout 
the cycle, even though the current shifts between tubes and transformer windings. 

The leakage reactance of the transformer prevents the current from shifting 
instantly from one winding to another as in the ideal case in Fig. 4. The situation in 
a typical case is shown in Fig. 56, where /it represents the interval required to transfer 
the current. During this transition period, the output voltage, instead of following 
t he open-circuit potential of the more positive anode, as in the case of an ideal rectifier. 


Rreater than the voltage drop required to maintain the current, once the flow has started. This causes 
the time at which the tube fires to be later in the cycle than in the case of an ideal tube, with a rMultant 
lowering of the output voltage by an amount that depends upon the firing voltage. upon the delay 
in firing Uiia. 
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assumes a value that is the average of the open-oircuit voltages of the two windings 
that are simultaneously carrying current, as shown in Fig. 5c, This causes the average 
voltage of the output to be less than if there were no leakage inductance by an amount 
indicated by the shaded areas of Fig. 5c. The calculation of this voltage loss is com- 
plicated, and depends both upon the rectifier and transformer connections. The 
reader wishing to make such computations can find the details in books devoted solely 
to the subject of rectifiers. ‘ 
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supply % 
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'RecHfier 
^FHhr 



RecHfier ou-tpui- voUagct Votfage across 

Voltage relations 


T i 

^Finiie inductance ^Infinite mduef-g nee 
Current in inductance 

Tube I 

m m 


Finite input 
inductanci 


Infinite input 
inductance 


Tube 31 


^ctance inductance 

ri n 



Voltage relations 


Finite inductance^ ^Infinite inductance 
Current in inductance 


d 


Current in first tube 

-..-A Finite in- -'^j^^^Jnfinate 
p I ductance y^^inductance 

Current in second tube 


Currents in individual tubes 

(a) Circuit of rectifier and filter- 
two- phase case 

Fio. (».“ Kfffft of a finite input 


d d 


Current in third tube 

(b) Circuit of rectifier and filter- 
three-phase case 
incJuctunee on eurreiit waves. 


EScci of Finite Input Inductance , — When the inp\it inductance is large but not 
infinite, the output current of the re(?tifier will vary somewhat, increasing when the out- 
put voltage developed })y the rectifier is greater than the d-c component of the output, 
and dropping when it is It^ss. The behavior ip two typical cases is shown in Fig. 6, and 
it is apiaarent that the peak (;urr(?nt that the tubes must now carry to develop a given 
d-c output current is g^(^at^n■ than when an infinitely large choke is used. 

Most of the fluctuation in output current witli finite inductance is composed of 
current of the lowest ripple frequency. To the cjxtent that this is true, the increase in 
peak rectifier current resulting from a finite input inductance is given by the equation 

Peak curr ent with finite input in du ctanc e ^ j ^ 

Peak current with infinite input inductance ** «i^i 

I Prince and Vodgee, op. cif.; Marti and Winogard, op. ctf. 
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where Ei/Eo is the ratio of loweet-frequency ripple component to the direct-current 
voltage in rectifier output as given by Table 1, R^tt is the effective load resistance 
(actual load plus filter resistance plus equivalent tube and transformer resistances), 
and <aLi is the reactance of the input inductance at the lowest ripple frequency. The 
fact that the input inductance is finite instead of infinite has practically no effect upon 
the output voltage, provided that the input inductance exceeds the critical value dis- 
cussed below. 


The minimum input inductance that will give normal input-inductance operation 
of the rectifier system is the smallest inductance that will maintain a continuous flow of 
current from the rectifier output. The requirement for continuous current flow is 
given by the approximate relation' 

m I — ^ L, l; 




where the notation is the same as in Eq. 

(1) . In the important practical case of a 
60-cycle single-phase full-wave circuit, Eq. 

(2) becomes 

Rb{{ 


r 




I 

- 


1 



Li 


1,130 


(3) 


Fig. 7. — Modified swinging-choke arronge- 
mont. 


The minimum allowable input inductance as given by Eq. (2) is termed the critical 
inductance.* When the inductance is less than the critical value, the system acts as 
ji condenser-input system. The d-c voltage developed across the filter input is then 
greater than given by Table 1, and the regulation is poorer than would the case with 
adequate input inductance. 

When the direct current drawn from the system varies, it is necessary to satisfy 
Eq. (2) or Eq. (3) at all times if good voltage regulation is to be maintained. In order 
to do this with very small load current without excessive inductance, it is necessary to 
place a bleeder resistance across the filter output to ensure that in Eq. (2) will 
never exceed a reasonable value. 

With single-phase full-wave systems, the input inductance required for light loads, 
even With a reasonable bleeder resistance, is still greater than desirable. One way of 
meeting this situation in an economical manner is to use a moderate-sized input induct- 
ance and then to make the air gap so small that the required incremental inductance is 
obtained with a reasonable bleeder current. With large currents, the core saturates, 
and the inductance will drop, but Eq. (2) is still satisfied. An input inductance 
adjusted to operate in this way is sometimes referred to as a swinging choke. Another 
method® of maintaining a continuous flow of current from the rectifier without employ- 
ing an excessively large inductance is shown in Fig. 7, and consists of a swinging choke 
Li so small as to be inadequate when operating alone at small currents, in series with 
another small choke L[ that is tuned to the fundamental ripple frequency.* 

^ This assumes that the entire fluctuation of current in the input inductance is a restilt of the lowest 
ripple voltage contained in the rectifier output acting against the ini pedantic of the input inductonoe. 
This assumption is very closely realised because the higher frequency components of cuirent in the 
input inductance are quite small and because, in practical filters, the shunting condenser following the 
input inductance has very small impedance to the ripple frequency compared with the reactance of 
the input inductance. A more complete analysis is given by C. R. Dunham, Some (.'onsiderations in the 
Design of Hot-cathode Mercury-vapor Rectifier Circuits, Jour. I.E.E.. Vol. 75, p. 278, 19.34, Vol. 76, 
P. 421, 1935 (also Wireless Section, Vol. 9, p. 275, September, 1934, and Vol. 10, p. 108, June, 

1935). 

* For further discussion, see F. 8. Dellenbaugh, Jr., and R. 8. Quimby, The First Filter Choke— Its 
KITect on Regulation and Smoothing, QSTf Vol. 16, p. 26, March, 1932. 

* See Reuben Lee, Solving a Rectifier Problem, EleUronicSt Vol. 11, p. 39, April, 1938. 

* If the inductance Li* is not too small, the swinging choke L\ in Fig. 7 can be eliminated. 
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(a) Actual circuit 

c Sin Q 
(cut+wto) I 


7 ^ 

Rs Rr 




(b) Equivalent circuit 


In rectifiers where the voltage required to initiate a discharge between cathode and 
anode is greater than the subsequent voltage drop when carrying current, as is the 
case in all grid-controlled and ignition mercury-pool arrangements when the adjust- 
ment is such as to give delayed firing, the input inductance required to maintain a 
continuous flow of current and give proper operation is greater than called for by Eq. 
(2).^ Failure to employ sufficient input inductance in such cases not only will make 
the voltage regulation poorer but also may cause erratic behavior, such as irregular 
firing of the tubes. 

4 . Perfonnance of Rectifiers When Used with Filter Systems Having Shunt-con- 
^ denser Input. Mechanism of Opera^ 

Tnstnsfbrmen fechfier /Filter tion.— When the input to the filter 

presents to the rectifier a shunt con- 
j LQ } ; denser instead of a series inductance, 

I i j behavior is greatly modified. 

su pp/y % ‘C' 'C| i Each time the crest alternating volt- 

^ j r O“^» • age of the transformer is applied to 

(a) Actual circuit rectifier anodes, the input 

condenser charges up to just slightly 

-h- 0 * ^, Eo voltage. The 

Rg “~^To® p " rectifier then ceases to deliver cur- 

^ O Ec s sC rent to the filter until another anode 

(oit'i'iiitol I approaches its peak positive potential, 

(b) Equivalent circuit when the condenser is charged again. 

I -I ^ During the interval when the voltage 

/ across the input condenser is greater 

/ \ / \ than the potential of any of the 

— t ^ anodes, the voltage across the input 

^0 condenser drops off nearly linearly 

(c) Actualshape of voltage wave across input con- because the first filter 

inductance draws a substantially con- 
A A stant current from the input con- 

/ \ / \ denser. A typical set of voltage and 

I \ / 1 * current waves is shown in Fig. 8. 

Quantitative Relatiom . — The de- 

(d) Actual wave shape of current flowing through tailed action that takes place in a 

tube condenser-input system depends in a 

1 Fia. 8. — Actual and equivalent circuits of relatively complicated way upon the 
condenser-input rectifier-filter system, together load resistance in the rectifier output. 
With osciUoyams showing operation under the input capacity, the leakage react- 

ance and resistance of the transformer, 
and the characteristics of the rectifier tube. For purposes of analysis, the actual recti- 
fier circuit, such as that of Fig. 8a, can be replaced by the equivalent circuit of Fig. 86. 
Here the rectifying action of the tube is replaced by a suitable switch S that is assumed 
to be closed whenever one of the rectifier anodes is conducting current and that is open 
the remainder of the time. Tlie inductance L of the equivalent circuit is the leakage 
inductance of the transformer, measured in Fig. 8 across one-half the secondary wind- 
ing with the primary short-circuited, and the equivalent resistance R is the correspond- 
ing transformer resistance Ru measured in the same way, plus a fixed resistance Rr that 
takes into account the voltage drop in the rectifier tube. The input condenser of the 


denser C 




vi 





i Fig. 8. — Actual and equivalent circuits of 
condenser-input rectifier-filter system, together 
With oscillograms showing operation under 
typical conditions. 


^ A comprehensive discussion of the input inductance required in such cases, including formulas for 
calculating the critical inductance, is given by W. P. Overbeck, Critical Inductance and Control 
Rectifiers. Proe, Vol. 10, p. 6fi6, October, 1089. 
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filter system is and the first inductance JDi is assumed to draw a constant cur* 
rent /o equal to the d-c voltage J^o developed across the input condenser divided by a 
resistance equal to the sum of the actual load resistance plus the resistance of the 
filter inductances. 

The most important use of condenser-input filter systems is with single-phase full- 
wave rectifier circuits supplying power to radio receivers, small public-address systems, 
etc. The performance of such rectifier systems can be determined by a relatively 

io) Leakoge Inductance -0 


IlliiSSsigSSS 


<b) Leakage Inductance^O./ henry 


mmmvm 



W 2/)00 5;000 lOiOOO 20^000 40,000 PO 2p00 5,000 l(V)00 70,000 4(tp00 

Effective Load Resistance =ActuaI Load Effective Load Resistance=Actual Load 
Resistance Plus Filter Choke Resistance Resistance Plus Filter Choke Resistance 

Fio. 9. — Charts giving performance of shunt-condenser filter system for 60-cycle supply 
source and full-wave rectifier. 

complicated analysis based on the equivalent circuit of Fig. 86 and leads to the results 
given in Fig. 9. ^ The approximations involved in Fig. 9 are as follows : (1) The rectifier 

* For details of the analysis, see F. K. Terman, “Radio Engineering." 2d ed., pp. 402-498, McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1937, or the thesis by Dr. R. L. Freeman, Analysis of Rectifier-filter Circuits, Stanford 
University Library, 1934. 

Analyses for a variety of special cases of condenser-input systems have been developed. Although 
none of these take into account all of the factors involved and at the same time present the results in 
convenient form for practical use, they are helpful in estimating the behavior that can be expected. 
The following references, with a brief summary of the ground covered by each, will he helpful to the 
reader wishing to go into the subject more deeply: 

E. B. Moullin, The External Characteristic of a Diode Rectifier, Jour. T.E.E,, Vol. 80, p. 583, 1937; 
also. Wireless Section, I.E.E., Vol. 12, p. 166, June, 1937. Analysis is made of single-phase half-wave 
and full-wave circuits, assuming a linear tube characteristic, xero generator impedance, and a reeiatance 
oad connected directly in shunt with the input capacity. Equations are derived for power output, 
power loss in diode, effective value of diode current, and voltage regulation characteristic. The 
resulta are extended to voltage multiplier systems. N. H. Roberts, the Diode as Half-wave, Full-wave 
and Voltage-doubling Rectifiers, Wirdeat Eng*, Vol. 13, p. 881, July, 1936, which covers the same 
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tube Is assumed to begin passing current gs soon as the anode becomes positive with 
respect to the cathode; (2) the rectifier is replaced by a fixed resistance during its 
conducting period; (3) the current flowing into the first inductance is assumed to be 
constant throughout the cycle; (4) the voltage at the primary terminals of the 
power transformer is assumed to have perfect regulation. The errors that result 
from the last three of these approximations are small under practical circumstances, 
and the first approximation is also satisfied in the case of high-vacuum, copper oxide, 
and selenium rectifiers. The case of hot-cathode mercury-vapor tubes can be handled 
by assuming that the tubes have zero resistance and then subtracting from the cal- 
culated output 1 5 volts drop for each tube that is in series. An example of the use of 
the curves in Fig. 9 is given in Par, 6. 

LHsenssion oj Shunincondenser Systems , — ^Examination of Fig. 9 shows that the d-c 
voltage developed by the rectifier operating with a shunt-condenser filter system 
depends primarily upon the load resistance and the internal impedance of the power 
source, as represented by R and L in the equivalent circuit of Fig. 86. The ratio of 
peak to average current through the rectifier tubes and transformer secondaries also 
depends upon these same quantities, wdth the peaks being smaller in proportion to 
the d-c current when the internal impedance is high and a large load current is drawn 
from the rectifier. The regulation of the d-c voltage is controlled largely by the inter- 
nal impedance of the source, which should be small if the regulation is to be good. The 
ripple voltage is greater the lower the load resistance (t.c., the greater the current drawn 
from the rectifier), and the smaller the input condenser, but is roughly independent of 
the source impedance. Oscillograms showing the effects of circuit parameters on the 
detailed behavior of a typical shunt-condenser input system are shown in Fig. 10. 

Compared with filters having a series input inductance, the use of a shunt condenser 
results in the development of a higher d-c voltage across the rectifier output, together 
with a smaller ripple in this voltage. At the same time the shunt-condenser arrange- 
ment results in poorer voltage regulation, a much poorer utilization factor for the 
transformer, and a relatively high peak current through the rectifier tube in proportion 
to average current. 

Condenser input systems find their chief use in single-phase full-wave rectifier sys- 
tems developing small amounts of power at reasonably high output voltages under 
conditions where v<dtage regulation is not important. In particular, shunt-condenser 
input systems are almost universally used for supplying anode power to radio receivers 
and small public-address amplifiers where the total power involved is of the order of 
50 watts or less, at voltages of 250 to 400 volts. 

High-va(juum rectifiers are usually preferred to hot-cathode mercury-vapor tubes 
in condenser-input systems, because the life of the high-vacuum tube is not so critical 


ground as Moulliti and liknwiao aRRumes a linear tube characteristic, but extends the analysis to include 
the calculation of ripple voltages for the idealized case of zero reactance in the source. W. H. AldotiH. 
The CharacteristicH of Thermionic Rectifiers, Wirdeaa Eng., Vol. 13, p. 676, November, 1936. Calcu- 
lation of anode dissipation, output voltage, and peak current, on the assumption of a three-halves power- 
tube characteristic, an infinite input capacity, and ze^o reactance in the source of alternating voltage. 
C. M. Wallis, Half-wave Rectifier Circuits, Electronice, Vol. 11, p. 12, October, 1938. Analysis of 
voltage 9nd current wave fornw for half-wave rectifier of gaseous conduction type, assuming that the 
voltage drop in the tube is independent of current and that the voltage required to initiate the discharge 
is no greater than this drop. Iv is also assumed that the power transformer has zero resistance and 
leakage inductance. Analysis is given for the load resistance in shunt with input condeiMer (including 
the case where the slumt condenser is reduced to zero) and for the load resistance in series with an 
inductance (but no condensers in system). M. B. Stout, Analysis of Rectifier Filter Circuits, Elec. 
Eng., Vol. 54, p. 977, September, 1936. Methods of calculating current wave forms are given for a 
variety of conditions where the current is both continuous and discontinuous. In the latter cose, the 
tube drop and impedance of the source are neglected. D. Iv. Waidelich, The Full-wave Voltage-doubling 
Rectifier Circuit, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 29, p. 564, October, 1941. This article gives an analysis of the full- 
wave voltage-doubling circuit with a resistance load connected directly across the input condensers 
and with sero tube drop and source impedance assumed. 
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with respect to peak current. When hot-cdthode mercury-vapor tubes are used^ it is 
often desirable to place between the rectifier output and the shunt condenser a 
series inductance that is not large enough to satisfy Eq. (2). Such a choke is seen from 
the equivalent circuit of Fig. 8 to have the same effect as increasing the leakage induct- 
ance of the transformer. It will therefore reduce the peak current passing through the 
rectifier tubes at the cost of poorer voltage regulation and reduced output voltage, 
(^old-cathode gaseous rectifiers are always used with shunt-condenser filter systems. 
No special precautions need be taken with regard to such tubes, since the gaseous 
ionization permits the momentary passage of very large currents. 

Inductance-input systems in which the input inductance is less than the critical 
value act as condenser-input systems in which the effective source inductance L 
assumed acting in the equivalent circuit of Fig. 86 consists of the actual transformer 
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.^Increased 

resistance 


Fig. id. — Effect of circuit parameters on behavior of rectifier oi)erated with condenser-input 

filter. 


inductance plus the input inductance of the filter. The essential distinction between 
.series-inductance and shunt-condensei* systems is that the former refers to operation in 
which the current flows continuously from the rectifier output into the filter system^ 
and the latter refers to systems in which the current flows intermittently from rectifier 
into the filter. If intermittent action is present, then the system is classified as a 
shunt-condenser arrangement even though there may be a series inductance of less 
than the critical value present. 

Shunt-condenser systems are sometimes operated with the load resistance con- 
nected directly across the condenser. Such an arrangement is practical when the 
load current is so small in proportion to the condenser capacity that the variation in 
voltage across the input condenser is small. The performance of such cases for a 
.single-phase full-wave circuit can be obtained with reasonable accuracy with the aid of 
Fig. 9. 

The performance curves of Fig. 9 can be extended to cover the single-phase half- 
wave rectifier of Fig. lo by reading the curve on the basis of a leakage inductance that 
is half the actual inductance and a shunt capacity half the value really present. The 
ripple voltage in such cases has the same frequency as the supply. 
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5. Filters. — A filter is ordinarily pla^ between the output of a rectifier and the 
load resistance for the purpose of smoothing out the voltage fluctuations of the recti- 
fier output. Such filters consist of alternate series impedances that oppose the flow of 
alternating currents and shunt condensers that by-pass these currents. IVpical 
filter arrangements arc given in Fig. 11. The side of the circuit with the series imped- 
ances may be placed in either lead of the filter. However, if one output terminal is 
grounded, and it is essential that the hum voltage in the output be extremely small, 
then the filter chokes must be placed in the ungrounded lead.^ 

For purposes of discussion and analysis, filters are ordinarily divided into sections, 
each of which consists of a series impedance associated with a shunt impedance as 
indicated in Fig. 11. In making this division, a series inductance is considered part of 
the first section, and a shunt capacity across the filter input is not included in the first 
section. 




Loac^ 


Fig. 11. — Typical inductance-capacity filters. 


Inductance-capacity Filters . — Most filter sections are composed of a series induct- 
ance and a shunt capacity. In practical filters of this type, the reactance of the shunt 
capacity is much smaller than the reactance of the series inductance and of the load 
resistance. To the extent that this is true, such a filter section reduces each frequency 
component of voltage applied to the input side according to the relation 

{ Alternating voltage *. ) 

across output of section > ^ 1 /.x 

! Alternating voltage applied f (w^Z/C — 1) 

to input of section ) 


where L » series inductance of filter section. 

C » shunt capacity of section. 

«/2ir » frequency of ripple voltage involved. 

^ This is because of electrostatic capacity of the transformer secondary to ground. See F. E. Termsn 
and S. B. Pickles, Note on a Cause of Residual Hum in Rectifier Filter Bystema Proc. T.R.B,, VoL 22, 
p. 1040. August, 1034. 




lii 05 i5 5 w 50 100 mm 

L ( henrys ) » C ( mfds. ) 

Fifl. 12. — Reduction factor in ripple voltage produced by a singl^section inductan*3e- 
capacity filter having inductance L and capacity 

t ions of the individual sections. In the case of multisection filters, the most efficient 
way to divide a given amount of inductance (or capacity) between the sections is to do 
so equally.^ ^ , . 

Resistance-capacity Filters . — A resistance-capacity filter section is shown m Fig. 
13o and consists of a series resistance followed by a shunt condenser. Such sections 
‘ L. B. Hallman, Jr., A Note on the Simple Two-element Low-pan Filter of Two and Three Seetione, 
f*roe f R.Jf. Vol. 21, p. 1603, Noveraher, 1933. 
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fire frequently used where the current is«so small that the loss in voltage in a large 
resistance will not be excessive. Resistance-capacity sections also find use where it is 
necessary to drop the voltage, as, for example, in obtaining screen voltage from the 
same power supply that operates the plate electrodes of the tube. In practical resist- 
ance-capacity filters, the reactance of the shunting condenser is always made small 
compared with the series resistance of the filter and the load resistance to which the 
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Fiq. 13. — Miscellaneous filter circuits. 


filter output is delivered. Under these conditions, the resistance-capacity filter 
produces a reduction in a-c voltage according to the relation 

! Alternating voltage f 
acro ss outp ut of se ction ) _ 

J Alternating voltage applied / RuC 
I input of section ) 

where R is the seritjs resistance and C is the shunt condenser (see Fig. 13o). The 
results of Eq. (5) are given in convenient fdj’m in Fig. 14 for the usual case where the 
ripple frequencies involved arc harmonics of 60 cycles. 

Filters Employing Hesouant Elements or Involving Bakincing Arrangements, — The 
effectiveness with which a filter suppresses a particular ripple frequency can be greatly 
increased by using resonant impedance elements or by balancing arrangements. Thus 
tuning the series inductance to parallel resonance with the undesired ripple frequency 
or the shunt condenser to scries resonance, as shown in Fig. 13, will greatly increase 
the attenuation of this frequency. Such arrangements have the disadvantage, how- 
ever, of requiring a careful adjustment of circuit constants in order to be fully effective, 
and also offer leas attenuation to the higher ripple frequencies. 



FowMMvm.r starwMs 


balancing systems are shown in Figs. 13d, 13e, and 1^. In the tapped*>choke 
arrangement of Fig. 13d, the capacity of the condenser Co and the location of the tap on 
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Fia. 14. — Reduction factor in ripple voltage produced by a single-Bection resistance'* 
capacity filter having a resistance R and a capacity C, 

inductance Li should be such as to satisfy the relation^ 

X. » (n + 1)Xl 

where n « ratio of turns in section BC to number of turns in section AB of coil Li, 
Xe =* reactance of condenser Cq at the lowest ripple frequency. 

Xjj ^ reactance of the choke between points A and B at the lowest ripple 
frequency, 

^ This formula assumes that there is sero leakage inductance between the two parts of the oholM. 
Experimental data showing the hum reduction that can bo achieved in practice i|> by B. F, 
Miessner. Hum in All-eleetrio Radio Receivers, Proc» IM.B,, Vol. 18, p. 137, January, 1930. 
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There is no ripple current in the section BC of the choke, because the current flowing 
through the section AB induces in the other section sufficient voltage to balance exactly 
the ripple voltage implied to the choke. Tapped chokes were once widely used in 
small rectifier-filter systems, but went into the discard with the coming of inexpensive 
high-capacity electrolytic condensers. 

In the balancing arrangement of Fig. 13e, advantage is taken of the fact that there 
IS 180® phase difference between the input voltage E and the ripple voltages developed 
across Cu The ripple current delivered to Ct through resistance Rt by E can hence be 
balanced by a corresponding current delivered to Cs by the resistance Rtf provided that 


Rz 


^2 

Reduction factor of section LiCi 
as given by Eq. (4) 


(7) 


The circuit of Fig. 13/ is similar to that of Fig. 13c, except that the single inductance- 
capacity section is replaced by two resistance-capacity sections, in each of which the 
shunting reactance is much less than the series resistance.^ 



Fig. 15. — Example of graded filter in which the amplifier stages operating at lower power 
level are provided with progressively incroasod filtering. 

Graded Fillers . — A rectifier-filter system is commonly used to supply anode voltage 
to the several stages of an amplifier. In such an arrangement the amount of ripple or 
hum voltage that can be allowed tx) exist in the voltage applied to the various stages is 
less the lower the power level, because hum introduced at a low power level is amplified 
by the subsequent stages. This situation makes it desirable to arrange the power- 
supply system so that the voltages applied to different tubes operated from the system 
undergo differing amounts of filtering. An example of such a graded filter is shown in 
Fig. 15. Here the output stage is shown receiving its voltage directly from the input 
condenser, which is permissible because of the high power level at which the output 
stage operates, combined with the hum balancing action of the push-pull connection. 
Progressively greater filtering is provided for the lower level stages. In designing such 
an arrangement, one starts by arranging matters so that the hum voltage applied to 
the final stage is as large as, but no larger than permissible. Then the next filter 
section {ab in Fig. 15) is proportioned to give greater attenuation to the ripple voltage 
than the amplification that the ripple voltage undergoes in the final stage between 
a and 6. Similarly, the filter section he is proportioned to give at least as much reduc- 
tion in hum as there is gain in the amplifier between points b and c. 

1 H. H. Soott, Simple Improvements in R-C Power-supply Filters, Ele^onxM, Vol. 12, p. 42, August, 
1939. 
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A graded 61ter reduces to the lowest possible value the amount of current that 
must be earned by the series^impedance arms of the filter, and so results in substan* 
tial economies over an arrangement in which the full rectifier output is sub- 
jected to the maximum amount of filtering. A graded filter also provides isolation 
between stages, thereby reducing low-frequency regeneration and motorboating in the 
case of audio-frequency amplifiers. 

Filter Inductances and Capacities . inductance coils used in a filter must have 
laminated iron cores with an air gap that is sufficient to prevent the direct-current 
magnetization from saturating the core. The insulation between the winding and the 
core must be capable of withstanding the full d-c voltage delivered to the rectifier 
output (unless the filter is always to be used on the grounded side of the circuit). The 
inductance that is effective in the filter is the incremental inductance, which depends 
both upon the direct and the alternating magnetization of the core, as discussed in 
Par. 23, Sec. 2. In estimating the alternating magnetization that can be expected, it is 
normally permissible to assume that all inductances except that in the first section 
of an input-inductance filter carry only very small alternating currents. The first 
choke is subjected to appreciable alternating magnetization, however, since it carries 
a current that is given approximately by^ 

A-c current in 1 ^ 
input inductance J ** uLi 

where Ei is the amplitude of the lowest frequency component of the ripple voltage and 
uiLi is the reactance of the input inductance at this frequency. 

The condensers used in filters must be capable of c^inuously withstanding a direct- 
current voltage that is equal to the crest alternating-current voltage applied to the 
rectifier. Ordinarily a single condenser should be used to withstand the entire voltage, 
rather than several condensers in series. When condensers are in series, the direct- 
current voltage stress divides between them in proportion to their leakage resistances 
rather than their dielectric strength, and the leakage resistances are variable and uncer- 
tain. If filter condensers are to be connected in scries, it is advisable to shunt them 
with high resistances proportioned to divide the voltage in the correct ratios. Electro- 
lytic condensers are ordinarily used where the peak voltages do not exceed 400 to 
500 vojts. Such capacitors have very low cost in proportion to capacity, although 
there is an accompanying disadvantage of limited life. Paper condensers are used 
when voltages exceeding 400 are involved, and also even with lower voltages if long 
life is important. 

Filter condensers used in condenser-input systems associated with amplifiers and 
radio receivers are normally subjected to a brief interval of overvoltage when the power 
is first turned on. This is particularly the case when filament tubes are used in the 
rectifier and heater tubes are used in the power stages operated from the rectifier-filter 
system, because then the rectifier becomes fully operative before the load comes on. 
To avoid trouble under these conditions, it is necessary to provide a factor of safety in 
the voltage ratings of the condensers or to place somewhere in the system a voltage- 
regulating condenser (see Par. 34, Sec. 2). 

6. Examples of Rectifier-filter Calculations. — The use of Table 1, Fig. 9, and the 
various equations relating to filters are illustrated by the following examples: 

Examide 1.— It ia desired to design a three-phase star rectifier-filter system to operate from a 60-cyole 
)>ower supply and to deliver a direct-current output of 2,500 volts and 0.4 amp with a ripple that must 
not exceed 2 per cent. 

^ This assumes that the reactance of the condenser in the first section is small compared with the 
reactance of the inductance, a condition very nearly realised under most practical circumstances. It 
also neglects currents of higher ripple frequencies, but these are so small and so phased that their 
effect is secondary. 
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If the direct^urrent eesistance of the filter inductanoee ia negleoted, the rectifier must deliver « 
direot-current output voltage of 2,500 volte, and Table 1 ehowa that the roie voltage that each eeooadary 
leg must develop ie 2,500 X 0.855 2,136 volte. Since the utilieation factore of the primary and 

eeoondary, aa given by Tid>le 1, are 0.827 and 0.676, respectively, each leg of the primary must have a 
rating of 


2,500 X 0.4 
(3 X 0.827) 


403 watte 


and each leg of the secondary, a rating of 2,500 X 0.4/(3 X 0.675} « 403 watte. Tentative calculation 
based on £q. (4) ehowe that the filter of Fig. 11a with Ci * 1.0 ^f and Li «• 9.8 henrya will keep the 
ripple voltage down to 2 per cent and will be generally eatiefactory. Reference to Table 1 shows that 
the jMak anode current would be 0.4 amp for infinite input inductance, and the maximum inverse 
voltage that each rectifier must stand is 2,500 X 2.09 » 5,225 volte. Type 866 mercury-vapor tubes 
will meet these requirements. In actual practice, the secondary voltage of the transformer would be 
made greater than 2,135 volts by perhaps 10 per cent to compensate for the loss of voltage caused by 
the resistance of the filter inductance, the voltage drop in the rectifier, the leakage reactance of the 
transformer, and the transformer resistance. 

Example 2. — A load of 4,000 ohms is to be supplied by direct current from a condenser-input 
rectifier-filter system. The power transformer develops a potential of 300 volts rms on each half of the 
secondary. The effective leakage inductance and resistance are 40 mh and 125 ohms, respectively, and 
a Type 80 rectifier tube is used. The input condenser is 4 af. and is followed by a single-section filter 
consisting of a 10-henry choke with 400 ohms resistance and an S-pf condenser across the output. 
Determine the performance of the system. 

The first step in the solution is the determination of the effective load and source resistances. The 
former is the actual load resistance plus the choke resistance, or 4,000 + 400 4,400 ohms. The 

average resistance of the rectifier tube is (from tube manual) approximately 62/0.125 ■> 498 ohms, so 
that the source resistance is 125 + 498 » 623 ohms. Reference to Fig. 9 shows that for these values of 
source and load resistances and input capacity one has 



ForZr =» 0 

For L » 0.1 

For h « 0.040 

Eti/jB 

0.73 

0.73 

0.78 

/in»*//o 

2.9 

3.00 

2.95 

Eb/Eo 

0.12 

0.115 

CLn7 


The last column is obtained by interpolation between the first two. From this column one has 

D-c voltage across input condenser »* 0.73 X 300 \/2 « 309 

D-c voltage across actual load ■» 309 X 4,000/4,400 281 

D-c current in load 309/4,400 0.0703 amp 

Peak space current »= 0.0703 X 2.95 *» 0.207 amp 

Ripple voltage across input condenser =» 0.117 X 309 *= 36 volts crest 

' 36 

Ripple voltage across load (fronj Eq. (4)] * ( 75^8"^ l6 ‘x'8~ x ' l0~" 

MISCELLANEOUS 

7. Anode Power from Low-voltage Direct-current Sources. Viln-ator Systems ,^ — 
Direct current at high voltage can be obtained from a storage battery by using a 
vibrating contact to change the direct current delivered by the battery into alternating 
current that can be stepped up in voltage by a transformer and rectified. A typical 
arrangement of this type is shown in Fig. 16. Here a vibrating reed is provided, with 
contacts connected in the circuit in such a manner that the storage-battery voltage is 
first applied across one-half of the primary winding of a transformer, and then in the 
opposite direction acroas the other half. This induces an alternating voltage in the 
secondary having a value determined by the battery voltage and the transformer ratio. 
The reed is kept in vibration at its frequency of mechanical resonance by the magnet 
Mf which is so arranged that when the reed is drawn to the magnet, the terminals of the 
latter are short-circuited, and the reed is allowed to spring back. The resistances li 
and capacity Ci shown in Fig. 16 are for the purpose of minimizing sparking at the 
contacts, and the buffer condenser € associated with the secondary, as well as the radio- 

^ An exoallent diacuBaion of commercial types of vibrators is given in Vibrators, Bledronieat Vol. 9, 
p. 25, February, 1936. 
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frequency chokes, "are essential to control transient voltages and to prevent radio 
interference. 

The secondary voltage developed by the transformer associated with the vibrator 
can be rectified by a rectifier or by an extra set of contacts on the reed, as in Fig. 17. 
The latter arrangement is termed a synchronous vibrator^ and eliminates the cost of the 
rectifier tube and the voltage drop in the tube, but is more expensive and more likely to 
get out of order. Both high~vacuum and cold-cathode rectifiers are used in association 
with vibrator systems that require a tube. 



Fio. 16. — Circuit of nonsynchronous vibrator power supply. 


The vibrating reed normally has a resonant frequency of the order of 90 to 150 
cycles. The associated transformer and filter system are designed accordingly, instead 
of for a 60-cycle fundamental. In the design, it is to be kept in mind that the wave 
shapes of the voltages involved arc square rather than sinusoidal. It is important that 
the transformer have the lowest possible leakage inductance in order to minimize spark- 
ing at the contacts, and it is desirable that the transformer be designed to operate at a 
low flux density. ^ 

Vibrator power supplies are used to oper- | 
ate radio receivers from low-voltage storage } 
batteries, particularly automobile and air- [ 

(Taft equipment, and are also employed [ 
for small transmitters. Compared with the { 

(lynamotor, a vibrator power supply is less j 
expensive but has shorter life, and tends j 
to produce radio interference (often referred 
to as ‘‘hash”). 

DynamotoTr^K dynamotor is a combined 
motor generator having two or more sepa- 
rate armature windings and a common field. ^ , 

One of the armature wmdings is operated po^^r supply, 

from a low-voltage direct-current power 

source, commonly a storage battery, to give motor operation, while the other wind- 
ings then serve as generators to produce the desired direct-current voltages. 

Dynamotors are built in various sizes and ratings, ranging from small permanent 
magnet types intended for six-volt storage batteries, developing plate power for radio 
receivers and very small transmitters, to large machines supplying plate power for 
good-sized radio transmitters. 

When plate power is obtained from a dynamotor or other equivalent generator of 
ihe commutator type, it is necessary to place a filter in the output of the machine to 
eliminate ripple voltages arising from the finite number of commutator bars and from 
miscellaneous irregularities. 
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8. Self-rectilyilig Circuits. — In a self-rectifying circuit, alternating voltage is 
applied directly to the plate of an oscillator or power amplifier. On the positive half 
of the cycle, output voltage will be developed, while on the negative half cycle, the 
tube will be inoperative. The usual self-rectifying circuit employs two tubes in each 
stage, so arranged that the two plates are supplied with alternating voltages that are 
ISO** out of phase, and a large inductance L is inserted in the common filament return 
lead, as shown in Fig. 18. When the inductance is large, the total current drawn by 
the two tubes will be approximately constant, and the amplitude of the generated oscil- 
lations will be reasonably constant. 

The radio-frequency output from a self-rectifying arrangement normally possesses 
both amplitude and phase modulation. The amount of amplitude modulation 

depends upon the size of the filter choke and 
R.fiChoke given approximately by the equation 

' Amplitude modulation « 

? ra) 

Commerckri I /iaL\^ * 

3 Vl + (^1 



(a) Tubes in push pull 


R-fehokt 


I fHigh voUage 
I ; irans^rmer 


where coL » reactance of filter inductance at 
twice the supply frequency, 

R = equivalent d-c load resistance 

i l.ll X rms voltage on each ) 
half of transformer secondary i 

d-c current through L 


S I Commercial Tije phase modulation arises from the fact 

L pIp — ► * that the tubes operate alternately, and is 

r vi? I less the more closely the two sides of the cir- 

balanced. 

, Self-rectifying circuits find use where the 

(b) Tubes in parallel complications of a rectifier and filter are to be 

Fig. 18. Typical TOlf-rectifying oscil- avoided. They are also used to some extent 
ator circuits. ^ radio telegraphy for the purpose of creat- 

ing a number of side bands in the radiated wave in order to minimize fading. 

9. Voltage-regulating Systems. — The voltage developed by an anode-supply sys- 
tem may be made approximately independent of the a-c line voltage by (1) an elec- 
tronic voltage stabilizer employing a series regulating tube, (2) magnetic voltage 
regulator utilizing magnetic saturation, (3) a neon voltage-regulating tube, (4) a ballast 
lamp. The last three of these arrangements can also be utilized to regulate the fila- 
ment voltage obtained from a transformer. 

EUctronic Voltage Regitlators,^ — A typical regulator of this type is shown in Fig. 19, 
which also gives constants suitable for a snjall power-supply system.* The system 
operates in such a way as to cause the output voltage Eo of the system to be substan- 
tially independent of the load impedance connected across J^o, or of the d-c voltage E 
developed by the filter output. » This is because any fluctuation in the output voltage 


(b) Tubes in parallel 

Fig. 18. — Typical self-rectifying oscil- 
lator circuits. 


^ An extensive discussion of electronic voltage regulators of various types is given by F. V. Hunt and 
R. W. Hickman, On Electronic Voltage Btabilisers, Rev. Set. Tnetrumente, Vol. 10, p. 6, January, 1039. 
Special types of electronic voltage regulators having extremely high stability in order to meet the severe 
requirements of electron microscopes are described by A. W. Vance, Stable Power Supplies for Electron 
Microscopes, R.C.A, Rev., Vol. 5, p. 293, January, 1941. 

* This design is given in A Voltage •Regulator for D-C Power Supplies, R.C.A, Mfg. Co, Avtlicaiion 
NoU 96, Aug. 24, 1938. 

* The regulating system accordingly acts as a filter section by causing the hum voltage in the output 
Ee to be muoh less thM in the input S to the regulator system. 
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will vary the potential Ex applied to the gnd of T and hence the giid*cathode pot^- 
iial, since the regulating action of neon tube Tt keeps the cathode potential E$ of T% 
constant. Any variation in output voltage is accordingly applied to T’*, and after 
amplification by this tube affects the grid potential of Ti in such a way as to produce a 
change in voltage drop in this tube that opposes the change in output voltage. The 
value of output voltage that the system attempts to maintain is determined by voltage 
El and hence can be readily controlled by the setting of the potentiometer R 2 . 

The fact that the output potential Eo obtained in Fig. 19 tends to be independent of 
the load placed on the system causes Eq to act as though it had very low internal imped- 
ance,^ This property is very helpful in eliminating regeneration and motorboating in 
multistage audio amplifiers and in preventing coupling between different types of 
equipment operating from the same supply system. 


Type 

2A3or45 



Fig. 19. — Circuit diagram of typical voltage regulator of the electronic type. 

Voltage Regulators Using Magnetic Saturation.^ — The fundamental principles 
involved in this type of voltage regulator can be explained with the aid of Fig. 20. 
Here Ti is an ordinary transformer, and Ti is a transformer designed so that when the 
primary winding is placed in scries with Ti, the core of Ti will be at least moderately 
saturated over the range of applied voltage for which constant output voltage is 
desired. The secondary windings are so poled as to oppose each other, with the satu- 
rated transformer developing most of the secondary voltage. When the alternating 
voltage applied to such an arrangement increases in amplitude, the division of voltage 
between the two transformers changes, with the saturated transformer Ti taking 
proportionately less of the total, as shown in Fig. 206. This causes the secondaiy 
voltages to become more nearly equal, and by properly proportioning the system, the 
output will remain substantially constant over an appreciable range of applied voltage, 
as shown. 

The actual details of magnetic voltage regulators can be varied in many respects. 
Thus it is possible to combine the two transformers in Fig. 20a into a single three- 

' This low internal impedance is effective only at low and moderate frequencies, such that the neon 
lamp is able to follow the cyclic variations in current. A low impedance can be assured at higher 
frequencies by shunting the output with a large condenser C, as shown in Fig. 19. 

* An excellent survey of regulators of this type is given by K. J. Way, Voltage Regulators Using 
Magnetic Saturation. Sleetroniet, Vol. 10, p. 14, July, 1987. 
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legged transfomittr. The windings can also be arranged in varioiis oombiiiatkmS) 
including auto-iaransformer connections. A condenser is sometimes placed across tiiie 
saturated transformer, as shown dotted in Fig. 20a, for the purpose of improving the 
voltage regulation with variation in the applied voltage and with load changes and for 
improving the wave shape of the output voltage. 
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Fig. 20. — Circuit and relatiotiB existing in a typical voltage regulator of the magnetic- 

saturation type. 
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(c) Circuit for regulating an * (d) Wave shapes of 
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Fig. 21. — Methods of utilizing a neon tube for voltage regulation. 


Voltage regulators of the magnetic-saturation type are capable of maintaining the 
output voltage constant to ± 1 per cent, with variations in applied voltage of ± 15 per 
cent. Such regulators are widely used in conjunction with filament and plate-supply 
transformers, and are commercially available in ratings from a few watts to 25 kilowatts. 

}^efm4,vhe VoUage Regulators . — The fact that neon and similar cold-cathode gaseous 
tubes give a substantially constant voltage drop over a wide range of current, as shown 
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in Fig. 21a can be utilised in a variety of ways to regulate voltage. Thus in Pig. 215, 
a series of neon tubes are placed across terminals AB where the d-c voltage is to be' 
maintained constant, and the arrangement is then fed through a series resistance R 
that absorbs any fluctuation in supply voltage. Such an arrangement not only causes 
the output voltage to be substantially independent of the supply voltage but also 
tends to make the output independent of the load impedance placed upon the system. 
It accordingly gives the output of the system a very low internal impedance, and 
reduces hum. 

Another type of voltage-regulating system is shown in Fig. 21c. ‘ Here neon tubes 
are placed back to back across the 110-volt supply to a transformer, and a resistance R 
is placed in series with the line. This limits the peak voltage applied to the trans- 
former to a fixed value, irrespective of the supply voltage, and so tends to keep the 
wave at the terminals of the transformer constant, as shown at Fig. 21d. 

Voltage Regulators Employing Ballast Resistances.^ A ballast resistance is a resist- 
{iiice element having a temperature coefficient of resistivity such that over an appreci- 
able range of voltage, the current through the resistanco is independent of voltage 
Such a characteristic is illustrated in Fig. 22. A 
ballast resistance placed in series with the filament 
of a tube or the primary of a transformer will ac- 
(tordingly absorb moderate voltage fluctuations 
and maintain the current through the tube 
(‘onstant. 

10. Problems Arising from Use of Alternating 
Current to Heat Cathodes. — Wlien alternating cur- 
rent is used to heat the cathode of a vacuum tube, 
it is to be expected that the amplified output of 
the tube will contain a certain amount of hum. 

This hum is either in the form of alternating com- 
ponents in the plate current that are in harmonic 
relationship to the heating voltage or in the form 
of a corresponding modulation of the voltages and 
currents being amplified by the tube. 

Hum>from Alternating Filanuinl Current.^ — The chief causes of hum in filament 
tubes are (1) alternating voltage drop in the filament; (2) magnetic effect of the alter- 
nating filament current on the space current; (3) temperature variations of the 
cathode. 

The effect of an alternating voltage drop in a filament catliode upon the plate cur- 
rent can be minimized by connecting the grid- and plate-return leads to a point having 
the same potential as the center of the filament. This can be done by the use of either 
ii center-tapped resistance across the filament or a center-tapped winding on the fila- 
ment transformer. Connecting the grid- and plate-return leads in this way eliminates 
the principal cause of hum having the same frequency as the filament heating current. 
However, even with the center-tapped filament connection, there still remains a 
residual component of hum having twice the supply frequency. This results from the 
l.‘K;t that with a center-tapiwd connection, the half of the filament that is negative at 
tlio moment supplies more electrons to the anode than does the positive half, and since 
tlie elec'.tron flow is projwrtional to the three-halves power of the electrostatic field 
rength, the current from the negative end of the field is increased more by the voltage 

^ O. F. Lainpkin, A Simple A-C Voltage Regulator, Eledronica, Vol. 10, p. 30, Autust, ,1937. 

2 For further information see S. G. Gordon, Ballast Tubes as Automatic Voltage Regulators, JSIfse- 
ironica, Vol. 16, p. 26, January, 1942. 

’ W. J. Kimmell, The Cause and Prevention of Hum in Receiving Tubes lUtu ploying Alteraatiag 
C urrent Direot on tho FUgmont* Prw. Vol. 16, p. 1089. August, 1928. 
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Fig. 22. — Characteristics of a 
typical ballast tube, showing how 
the tube operates as a constant- 
current device over an appreciable 
voltage range. 
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drop than the current drawn from the positive end is decreased. Hence each time 
there is a voltage drop, which is twice per cycle, the space current increases. 

The magnetic held produced by the filament current introduces a double^requency 
hum by virtue of the fact that the electrostatic field deflects the electrons from the 
paths that they would otherwise follow, and so tends to decrease the plate current 
slightly. This effect is exactly out of phase with that arising from voltage drop in the 
filament, and by proper design the two can be made to cancel each other for the normal 
operating condition. 

Alternating filament current produces its maximum heating effect at the peahs of 
the cycle. The filament temperature and hence the emission accordingly fluctuate at 
twice the supply frequency. However, with ordinary filaments, the heat capacity is 
such that there is extremely small change in temperature with a 60-cycle supply. 
Temperature fluctuations are therefore usually unimportant as a source of hum, par- 
ticularly if a full space charge is present. 

Factors favoring a low double-frequency hum with a-c heating of a filamentary 
cathode arc (1) filament designed for relatively low voltage and high current; (2) a 
V or W arrangement of the filament wires to reduce the magnetic effect and to permit 
exchange of electrons between opposite ends of the filament in order to minimize 
the effect of voltage drop in the filament; (3) tube de^iign such that the magnetic and 
voltage drop components of hum are approximately equal at the usual operating 
point. 

Filamentary cathodes are always used in large high-vacuum tubes, in many hot- 
cathode mercury-vapor rectifiers, and to some extent in small power tubes. They 
are seldom used in radio-frequency or audio-frequency voltage amplifiers or in detector 
tubes, except low-filament power tubes intended for battery operation. 

Polyphase and Quadrature Arrangements for Filarrmit Healing. — ^I^arge transmitting 
tubes having a multistrand filament are frequently arranged so that the different 
strands can be excited from different phases of a polyphase source. This results in a 
material reduction in hum. 

In large hot-cathode mercury-vapor tubes employing filamentary cathodes, it has 
been found desirable to make the filament current 90® out of phase with the voltage 
applied to the anode of the rectifier tube. In this way, the plate current flows when 
the voltage drop in the filament is minimum. The tube then acts more nearly as 
though it had an equipotential cathode, and so gives more uniform behavior along the 
length of the filament than would otherwise be the case. This is important in the case 
of hot-cathode mercury-vapor tubes, because the average anode drop is only 10 to 15 
volts, and a few volts* difference in potential between the ends of the filament will 
greatly influence the behavior. 

Hum with Healer Cathodes.^ — The use of a heater-type cathode removes most of the 
factors that produce hum in filament tubes, but there is still present a residual hum 
as a result of the following causes: (1) magnetic field produced by the heater current; 
(2) leakage resistances from heater to other electrodes ; (3) electrostatic fields within the 
tube arising from unshielded portions of the heater or heater leads; (4) electron emis- 
sion frpm the heater. 

The magnetic field of the heater introduces a double-frequency hum, just as in 
filament tubes. This can be minimized by using a high-voltage, low-current heater 
and employing proper geometry in the heater so that a minimum of external field is 
produced. 


1 J. O. McNally. Analysis and Reduction of Output Disturbances Resulting from the Alternating- 
current Operation of the Heaters of Indirectly Heated Cathodes, Proe. I.R.S., Vol. 20, p. 1263. August, 
1932. 
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Leakage paths from the heater to other electrodes cause voltages of the 
supply frequency to be developed between the electrodes and ground.^ The mo^ 
important leakage of this character is that from heater to cathode. Any leakage cuJ^ 
rent of this character must flow through the bias resistance between cathode and 
ground, and will produce a voltage that is effectively applied between grid and cathode. 
Hum from this source can be elimin ated by more adequate by-passing of the hiog 
resistance, by grounding the cathode, and in some cases by properly biasing the heater 
with respect to the cathode. Leakage from the heater to other electrodes, notably the 
grid, is usually the result of getter material deposited between the leads of the tube. 
The remedy in such cases is either to try another tube, lower the impedance between 
the affected electrode and ground, or bias the heater with respect to ground. 

Unshielded portions of the heater produce electrostatic fields that may influence the 
space current and result in 60-cycle hum. Electrostatic fields from the heater leads 
may also have direct capacitive coupling to other electrodes, and result in the produc- 
tion of hum voltages that are not negligible if the electrode impedance to ground is 
large. 

When low hum is desired and the heater is to be operated with alternating current, 
it is desirable to select the tube type carefully. Special low-hum tubes are available to 
meet very severe requirements, and commercial tubes used in broadcast receivers vary 
greatly from type to type as a result of differences in heater geometry, shielding, etc. 
Some differences in hum between individual tubes of the same type and make can be 
expected as a result of chance differences in leakage films. Where complete absence of 
hum is essential, as in very high-gain audio amplifiers, the use of direct current for the 
heater is recommended. 

11. Bias Voltage. — The grid bias for voltage amplifiers and small power amplifiers 
is nearly always derived from the plate-supply system. The commonest method of 
doing this is to use a resistance between cathode and ground that makes the cathode 
positive by the resistance drop produced by the total space current. This arrangement 
is satisfactory wherever the total space current is substantially constant during opera- 
tion, as in Class C, Class A, linear, and most types of modulated amplifiers. It is not 
suitable for Class B and Class AB audio amplifiers, however. To avoid negative 
feedback type of regeneration, the cathode biasing resistor must be shunted by a con- 
denser such that the impedance between cathode and ground to the alternating cur- 
rents being amplified satisfies the relation* 

p«Z/<<l (10) 

where Qm is the transconductance of the tube and Z/ is the impedance between cathode 
and ground to the currents being amplified. In the case where the tube under ques- 
tion is excited by transformer coupling, negative feedback can be avoided by the use of 
a decoupling network RC, as illustrated in Fig. 23. In this arrangement, the resistance 
R corresponds to a grid leak and can be quite high. The capacity C must be large 
enough that its reactance at the lowest frequency for which feedback is to be avoided is 
appreciably less than the resistance R, Since R is much greater than the bias resist- 
ance, a much smaller condenser is required in this circuit than in the usual arrange- 
ment consisting of a bias resistor shunted by a condenser. 

' See Heater Cathode Leakage ae a Source of Hum, EleetronicB, Vol. 13, p, 48, February, 1940; alBO* 
Notes on Hum in Heater-type Tubes, R.C.A. Applieation Note 8S. ... 

* This applies directly to the case of a Class A pentode tube, and is based upon the analsnns given in 
l^ar. 4, Sec. 6. In the more general cases, the requirement is that the alternating voltage developed 
across the bias impedance by the space current be small compared with the signal voltage applied to 
the grid of the tube. 
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, When the bias is obtained from a cathode resistor, it is necessary that ibB power- 
supply system be capable of developing an output potential greater than the destied 
anode-cathode voltage by the value of the bias potential. 

The circuit of Fig. 24 employs the resistance drop in the filter choke to, develop the 
bias. In this way, use is made of a potential that is otherwise wasted, and the total 
voltage that must be developed by the output of the filter is only that required by the 
anode of the tube. With this circuit, it is necessary to employ a resistance-capacity 
filter RC to prevent the hum voltage developed across the filter chokes from reaching 
the grid of the tube. 



Fig. 23. — Self-bias circuit with 
decoupling network. 



voffage 

Fig. 24. — Method of utilising 
the voltage drop in the filter choke 
to produce grid bias. 


Small batteries are sometimes used for bias purposes, particularly in portable equip- 
ment and in laboratory apparatus. These may be either small dry cells or specially 
constructed bias cells having an extremely low current capacity and high internal 
resistance but very long shelf life. 

Bias voltages for large power tubes can be obtained from a self-bias arrangement, 
direct-current generators, rectifier-filter systems, and in the case of Class C amplifiers 
and oscillators, by grid-leak grid-condenser combinations. When rectifier-filter 
systems are employed, it is essential that a load resistance be connected across the 
output of the filter to provide a path by which d-c grid current can return to 
the cathode. With direct-current generators, a filter must be employed between 
the generator and tube to eliminate commutator ripple. 


SECTION 9 

RADIO TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 

TRANSMITTERS EMPLOYING AMPLITUDE MODULATION 

1. Radio-telephone Transmitters. Broadcast ^Vaiwwz/ters.—Broadcast trans- 
mitters represent the highest development of radio-telephone transmitters with respect 
(0 stability of carrier frequency, band width, low distortion and noise, etc. Such 
\ rarismitters normally consist of a crystal oscillator followed by several buffer amplifier 
stages, a modulated amplifier, audio-frequency modulating system, etc., plus accesso- 
ries such as protection equipment, monitoring facilities, etc.i 

The crystal oscillator of a broadcast transmitter is operated at the carrier fre- 
(jucTicy, and normally employs a zcro-temperature-coefficicnt crystal operating at low- 
power level and under conditions such that the very greatest in frequency stability will 
bp realized. The buffer amplifiers are for the purpose of isolating the crystal from the 
modulated amplifier, and employ screen-grid, pentode, or neutralized triode tubes. 
Tower amplifiers (including buffer stages) operating at lower power levels than the 
modulated stage arc of the Class 0 type, while all power amplifiers following the 
modulated stage must be linear amplifiers. 

Modulation may be accomplished either in the last stage of radio-frequency ampli- 
fication or at a lower power level. The former is termed high-level modulation; the 
latter, low-level modulation. In low-level systems, the radio-frequency amplifiers fol- 
lowing the modulated stage are linear amplifiers, and arc usually of the high-efficiency 
type when appreciable energy is involved. 

High-level modulation usually takes the form of plate modulation with a Class B 
H udio amplifier. There has, however, recently been developed a coininercial high-level 
system employing the high-efficiency grid-modulated amplifier discussed in Par. 3, 
►Sec. 7. 

A variety of modulation methods are in use for low-level modulation, including 
plate, conventional control-grid and suppressor-grid modulation, in this order of 
popularity. Almost any system that gives complete modulation can be employed, 
since it is possible to take care of distortion with the aid of negative feedback. 

Short-wave and Ultra-high-frequency Radio-telephone Transmitters. — The only essen- 
tial difference between broadcast and short-wave telephone transmitters is that in the 
latter case the crystal oscillator operates at a subhartnonic of the desired frequency, 
and harmonic generators as required are used between the crystal oscillator and the 
modulated stage. In many applications of short waves, it is not necessary to meet the 
same standards of performance as in broadcast work, with the result that buffer 
nmplifiers are sometimes reduced in number, or even eliminated, and other simplifica- 
tions are permitted that result in reduced band width, more distortion, and greater 
noise than would be tolerable in broadcast work. 

* Typical broudeaHt transmitters of various typos are described in the following papers; J. B. Cole- 
iimn and V. A. Trouant, Recent Developments in Radio Transmitters, R.C.A, Rev., Vol. 3, p. 316, 
•Ijuiuary, 1939; R. E. Coram, Improved Design for Kive-kilowatt Broadcast Transmitter, Bell Lab. Bee., 
V(»l. 17, p. 7, September, 1938; J. R. Poppele, Design and Equipment of a Fifty-kilowatt Brogdoast 
fetation for WOR, Proc. I.R,E., Vol. 24, p. 1063, August, 1936; J. A. Chambers, L. F. Jones. G. W. Fyler, 
11. H. Williamaon, E. A. L«aob, and J. A. Hutcheson, The WIiW 600-kilowatt Broadcast Transmitter, 
Proc. Vol. 2% p. 1161. October, 1934. 
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Transmitters for short waves, unlike those used in the ordinary broadcast band, are 
iearly always designed for operation at a number of frequencies, with facilities provided 
.lor r^tively rapid frequency change. 

Transmitters for use at ultra-high frequencies frequently employ resonant-line 
oscillators instead of crystal control.^ Such oscillators are sometimes used to generate 
directly the required power output, but in other cases a power amplifier, and sometimes 
a buffer amplifier and power amplifier, are employed in association with the resonant- 
line oscillator to provide isolation. 

Negative Feedback in Radiotelephone TranemiUere . — The performance of a radio- 
telephone transmitter can be improved in many respects by rectifying a portion of the 
output wave and feeding the resulting rectified output back into the audio-frequency 
system of the transmitter in phase opposition to the audio-frequency voltages being 



Fig. 1. — Schematic diagram showing application, of negative feedback system to a radio- 
telephone transmitter. 

amplified, as illustrated schematically in Fig. 1.* This is a form of negative feedback 
of the type discussed in Par. 1 1, Sec. 6, and to the extent that the rectifier is distortion- 
less, does for the modulation envelope of the transmitter output what negative 
feedback in audio amplifiers docs for the output wave in audio systems. These conse- 
quences can be summarized briefly as follows: The audio gain is reduced so that more 
amplification is required in the modulator. Amplitude, phase, and frequency distor- 
tion generated anywhere within the loop ahed in Fig. 1 are reduced as far as their effects 
upon the transmitter output are concerned, and all forms of noise modulation, includ- 
ing hum, induced anywhere in the part of the transmitter enclosed by the dotted rec- 
tangle in Fig. 1 are likewise discriminated against. 

The essential quantitative relations involved in negative feedback systems applied 
to transmitters are as follows: 

> Examples of such transmitters are described by W. I. Harrington and C. W. Hansell, The Hawaiian 
Radio-telephone System, Elec, Eny., Vol. 64, p. 822, August, 1935; J. E. Smith, F. H. Kroger, and R. W. 
George. Practical AppHcalion of an Ultra-high-frequency Radio-relay Circuit, Proe. I.R.E.t Vol. 26, 
p. 1311, November, 1938. 

> The remodulation system of distortion correction described in Par. 22, Sec. 6, can likewise be used 
to improve the characteristics of an individual linear amplifier stage* 
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where A is the ratio of the audio-frequency component of the modulation envelope of 
the transmitter output to the audio-frequency voltage at point a in the modulating 
system (see Fig. 1) and /9 is the ratio of the audio-frequency voltage that the rectifier 
output superimposes on the audio system at a to the audio component of the modula- 
tion envelope at d. 

It will be noted that these equations are the same as Eqs. (36), (37), and (38) of 
Sec. 5 that apply to ordinary feedback. In particular, the quantity A/9 is a measure 
of the amount of feedback, exactly as in the corresponding audio-frequency case. 
When the feedback factor A/3 is large, Eq. (1) shows that the modulation envelope of 
the output tends to reproduce exactly the audio-frequency voltage at point a' in Fig. 1, 
with corresponding reduction in noise modulation, and frequency and phase distortion 
of the output envelope. 

The reduction in distortion, noise, etc., resulting from the use of negative feedback 
is exactly proportional to the reduction in gain caused by feedback and is accordingly 
commonly measured in this way. In a typical broadcast transmitter, the amoimt of 
feedback that is used is generally of the order of 16 to 30 db. 

Negative feedback employed with transmitters introduces the possibility of oscilla- 
tion, exactly as docs feedback in corresponding audio-frequency systems. ITie 
criterion for avoiding oscillation is the same in the two cases — ^namely, the feedback 
factor A/9,' when plotted in the complex plane, must not enclose the point (1,0) (see 
Fig. 32, Sec. 5). In practice, this normally means that at frequencies Where the phase 
of AjS has shifted 180® from the normal value obtained in the mid-frequency range and 
so transformed the negative feedback into positive feedback, the magnitude of A/9 
must have dropped to less than unity. A typical situation is shown in Fig. 2. 

The variation in magnitude and phase of A^ with frequency includes not only the 
effects of the audio-frequency amplifier in the feedback loop ahed of Fig. 1 but also the 
<*hange8 in the modulation envelope produced by the radio-frequency circuits in this 
loop. Thus side-band trimming in the tuned circuits will reduce the magnitude of A, 
iind phase shifts of the side-band frequencies with respect to the carrier will change the 
j)hase of the modulation envelope. 

The effect of the radio-frequency circuits on the phase of the modulation envelope is 
particularly important in negative feedback systems. In the case of a symmetrical 
resonance curve with the resonant frequency adjusted to the carrier frequency of the 
modulated wave, the phase shift of the modulation envelope is the same in degrees at the 
twdulation freouency as the phase shift of the corresponding side hands in degrees at radio 
J requency. Thus a simple tuned circuit carrying a wave modulated at a frequency such 
that the side bands suff^ a symmetrical phase shift of 45® will cause the modulation 
‘‘n velope to be likewise shifted 45® at the modulation frequency. As a consequence erf 
this behavior, each iomple resonant circuit in the radio-frequency system can intro- 
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duce phaso shifts up to 00° at high modulation frequencies, and a simple band-pa^n 
circuit will give rise* to phase shifts that can reach 180°. At low modulation frequen^ 
cies, the radio-frequency circuits will introduce negligible phase shift of the modulation 
envelope. This gives the result illustrated in Fig. 2. 

The circuits of a transmitter must be designed with considerable c^re if a larg<i 
amount of feedback is to be employed. The fundamental principles involved are dis- 
cussed in Par. 27, Sec. 3. The important requirement is that the transmission around 
the feedback loop at high frequencies shall not fall off too rapidly. This normally means 
that the attenuation must not change more rapidly than 10 db per octave. One way 
to achieve this is to give the radio and audio systems a much broader frequency char- 
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Fig. 2. — Hypothetical phase and amplitude charaeieristies of a broadcast transmittpr 
and their relation to the amount of ncKative feedback that can be employed without 
producing oscillation. 


acteristic than is actually required, and then t-o introduce supplementary Jittenuation 
in the feedback loop to control the attenuation characteristics at high frequencies. An 
alternative to this procedure is to design the audio- and radio-frequency circuits for the 
normal transmission band and then to provide auxiliary liigh-frequency amplification, 
or some form of high-frequency peaking network in the feedback circuit to compensate 
for the tendency of the transmission around the feedback loop to fall off rapidly at 
liigh frequencies. 

The usual rectifier in feedback systems is a diode detector. The load circuits of 
the diode must be proportioned so that negative peak clipping is avoided. This can 
be achieved by appropriate circuit design, by the use of direct coupling, or by applying 
a suitable positive bias on the diode plate. The detector j|hould be operated with a 
relatively large input voltage in order to minimize distorlS^r - A full-wave rectifica- 
tion circuit is desirable, since then the carrier component is laigiely balanced out of 
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the output, making it possible to reduce the size of the shunting oondensen in the r-f 
filter in the detector output* 

The most important practical benefits gained from the use of negative feedback 
jii transmitters are reduction in distortion and in noise modulation. The reduction 
jn distortion makes it possible to sacrifice linearity of modulation and amplification 
lor efficiency, and in particular makes it practicable to use high-efficiency systems that 
ithout feedback would have such high distortion as to be unsatisfactory for most 
applications. The reduction in noise modulation resulting from negative feedback 
makes it practicable to use alternating filament current in the radio-frequency tubes 
and to employ a power-supply system with relatively light filtering and still keep the 
hum modulation in the transmitter output down to a reasonable value. 

These benefits of negative feedback result in improved performance at lower cost. 
\t the same time, negative feedback is not a cure-all for all transmitter troubles, and 
there are certain things that it will not accomplish. In particular, negative feedback 
\^ ill not prevent distortion arising from overmodulation. Also, when there is side- 
haud trimming at high modulation frequencies, the benefits of negative feedback will 
h(‘ effective only if the degree of modulation is not excessive. If the wave is fully 
modulated and there is side-band trimming in a stage following the modulation, nega- 
tive feedback will attempt to overmodulate the transmitter to correct for the falling 
off in output, and will thereby intniducc distortion. 

Special Fcaiunn of Audio^mphficr Si/stpma.^ — The audio-frequency amplifier 
systems used for modulation of radio-t(*leplioiio transmitters are often provided with 
Mich f<‘atures as peak limiters, volume compressors, vogads (or automatic volume 
control), etc. Peak lirniters arc universal in modern broadcast transmitters, and are 
ior the purpose of pn^vonting ovcrinodulation vith consequent adjacent channel 
interference on occasional peaks of very high intensity. Volume compressors are 
us(‘d to raise the level of average modulation that can be maintained without over- 
modulating during periods of high intensity. They improve the signal-to-noisc ratio, 
parti(*ularly during weaker passages, at the expense of lowered volume range. Volume 
compressors are used in some broadcast transmitters and are very common in long- 
distance short-wave radio-telephone circuits. Vogads are for the purpose of inaiii- 
taimng full modulation at the transmitter irrespe^ctive of the amplitude of the incoming 
.luilio signal that is to be modulated uiion the transmitter. Vogads are standard 
(‘(luipment in radio extensions of land telephone circuits. 

Audio-frcquoncy systems used in radio-teh'plione transmitters are sometimes 
irdc'iitioiially designed with an amplitude-frequency characteristic that is not constant. 
In particular, transoceanic ttdcplione circuits arc normally arranged so that the high 
lieiiucncics arc accciituatcd before modulation on th(* transmitter, and arc then 
brought l)ack to tli<*ir proptT proportion at the receiver. Similar arrangements havo 
heim proposed for fn‘quen<*y modulation, and for the sound accompanying television 
signals. Preemphasis of the high frequencies in this way increases the signal-to-noise 
and signal-to-distortion level at the liigher audio frcqu(*iicies.* This gain is important 
Ijcrauso the high frequencies have relatively low amplitude, and so normally have aii 
iiihenmtly less favorable ratio of signal to noise and distortion than is desirable. 
I’he low modulation fn^quencies an* somcdiines n'diiced in relative amplitude, or 
entirely eliininat(*d, in raiiio systems ilesigned to transmit speech where the emphasis 

’ A good deoriiption of the audi<» fre<pieiu*v equipiueiil iii\olved in a modern broadeast Htation ie 
i'»\en by H. A, Chinn, Broadcast Studio Audio-frecpioiicj S\8leinH Design, Proc» I.R E., Vol 27, p. 83, 
t < Sruary, 1939. The us© of such apccial deviceM ns \ogu(iH, vodas, compounders, codons, etc., in 
tr iiiHoceunic radio-telephone ciicuits as dcBcrilied b> H A Heieing, Radio Evtension Links to the Tele- 
I'lioue System, Bdl Sya. Tech. Jour., Vol, 19. p. 611, October, 1940. 

^ Typical expel imental showing the iinpiovement in signal-to-noise ratio from high-fre^uentoy 

-emphasis are reported by J. Xa Hathaway, High Fioqueney Pre-Emphasis, Electron%c9^ Vol, 12, p, 
November, 1939, 
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IB upon intdligibilit^ rather than naturalness. Such discrimination against the lower 
speech frequencies reduces considerably the total audio-frequency energy that must 
be handled, and so makes it possible to increase the degree of modulation for the more 
important frequencies. The loss in intelligibility is small, and the gain in signal-to- 
noise ratio great. 

Noise (Hum) in Transmitters , — The term noise as applied to radio transmitters 
includes all spurious modulations of the output voltage such as may arise from hum 
effects, vibration, thermal noise, etc. The amount of hum present is commonly * 
expressed in terms of the level in decibels of the rms hum modulation with respect to 
100 per cent modulation. In some cases the different frequency components compos- 
ing the noise are weighted according to the sensitivity of the car before the rms value 
is determined. 

In broadcast transmitters the noise generated within the transmitter should be 
so low that the noise voltages on the incoming program lines control the noise level 
in the transmitter output. This requires that the noise generated within the trans- 
mitter have an unweighted value of at least 60 db below 100 per cent modulation. 

The chief source of noise in broadcast transmitters is a-c hum modulation arising 
from the use of alternating filament current and from imperfectly filtered plate-supply 
voltages. Hot-cathode mercury-vapor rectifier tubes also may introduce '‘hash’* 
unless the rectifier circuits are properly shielded and provided with radio-frequency 
filters. The most effective method of reducing noise modulation in a transmitter is 
to employ negative feedback, and this represents one of the chief benefits gained from 
negative feedback in transmitters.* 

In aircraft transmitters, vibration of tubes and circuit elements will modulate 
the output wave and introduce noise. This is commonly handled by rubber shock 
mountings, inclosing the transmitter to protect it from sound waves, and by the use 
of negative feedback. 

Synchronization of Broadcast Transmitters . — ^Two or more broadcast transmitters 
are occasionally modulated with identical programs and then operated with their 
carriers synchronized. Synchronization can be accomplished in several ways.* One 
method is to transmit to the transmitters an audio- or carrier-frequency wave that is 
a subharmonic of the desired carrier, and then to generate the latter by the use of 
hannonic generators. Another method is tq derive from one transmitter by means 
of multivibrators a low frequency that is a suhharmonic of the desired carrier, and 
then to transmit this over wires to the other transmitter, using harmonic generators 
to obtain the carrier frequency for the latter station. Still another arrangemeni* 
consists in generating the carrier of each station independently by very stable crystal 
oscillators. The two carrier frequencies are then compared by a monitoring station 
midway between the two transmitters and any difference in frequency transmitted 
to one of them. The operating personnel then makes whatever manual adjustments 
are required to maintain synchronism within at least one cycle in five seconds. 

In order to obtain proper reception of a program when synchronized transmitters 
are employed, it is necessary that one signal dominate. Otherwise the phase differ- 
ences with which the carrier and side bands combine at the receiver introduce the 
possibility of serious distortion. Experiments have indicated that when two trans- 
mitters are modulated with identical programs, it is necessary that the carrier ratio be 

1 Noise may also be introduced into the output in the form of phase modulation. Such modulation 
is not aifeoted by negative feedback, and will introduce noise in the signal that is received at a distant 
point, as discussed in Par. 3. 

* L. MoC. Young, Present Practice in the Synchronous Operation of Broadcast Stations as Exempli- 
fied by WBBM and KFAB, Proc. Vol. 24, p. 433, March. 1936. ^ 

* O. D. Gillett, Some Developments in Common Frequency Broad^astbag, Proc. Vol. 19, p> 

lf47, August, 1931. 
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of the order of 10 to 12 db for the distortion to be undetectable with perfect cynchroni- 
zation and 20 db if the carriers differ in frequency by one cycle every 6 to 20 seconds.^ 
It is also necessary that time-delay effects in the audio-frequency program circuits be 
equalized so that the programs will be modulated upon the carrier simultaneously. 
1^‘me differences of the order of 50 microseconds will produce distortion and time dif* 
ferences of 6 milliseconds will give rise to noticeable "echoes.” 

Singl^itMand and Aaymmetrio-aide^nd rransmisstons.-Single-side-band trans- 
mission is used both in long- and in short-wave transoceanic extensions of telephone 
systems. In transmitters of this type the single side band is generated as described 
in Par. 7, Sec. 7, and is then raised to the desired power level by linear amplifiers.* 
In some single-side-band systems, the carrier is transmitted at a reduced level (nor- 
mally 10 to 25 db below its normal value for double-side-band transmission) for the 
purpose of operating the automatic frequency control on the receiver oscillator and 
also the automatic-volume-control system of the receiver. 

Single-side-band transmission has the advantage over double-side-band operation 
in that the amount of side-band energy is greater in proportion to the power rating 
of the transmitter. The frequency band 
occupied by the signal is also half as great, 
and the signal-to-noise ratio is improved 
]) 0 (’ause of the narrower band and increased 
side-band power. The disadvantage of 
single side-band operation is that the trans- 
mitters and receivers are quite complicated. 

The use of asymmetrical side-band 
transmission, as discussed in Par. 7, Sec. 7, 
lias been suggested for broadcast work. 

Such a system occupies only about 60 per 
cent of the band width of double-side-band 
hvstems, but has the disadvantage of a 
more involved transmitter and of requiring 
a special tuning procedure at the receiver 
to place the carrier properly at the edge 
instead Of the center of the receiver trans- 
mission band. Asymraetrical-side-band systems have not been used in commercial 
broadcasting, although they are used in television.* 

Secrecy {Privacy) EpuipfrienL — In radio extensions of telephone systems, it is 
desirable to avoid the possibility of the public listening in on the conversation. This 
can be accomplished in a variety of ways. One method is to divide the audio- 
fr(‘quency signals to be modulated upon the transmitter into several narrow frequency 
Imnds, separating these by filters and then interchanging them (and also sometimes 
simultaneously inverting) by heterodyne action before modulation upon the trans- 
mitter. It is also possible to cause certain of these frequency bands to suffer time 
delay. By expedients such as these, it is possible to make a system that is practically 
impossible to decipher, particularly if means are provided for automatically changing 
the method of rearranging the audio frequencies every few moments, according to a 

* Chailea B. Aiken, A Study of Reception from Synchronised Broadcast Stations, Proe. I.R.E.t 
Vol. 21, p. 1266, September, 1933; K. A. Norton, Note on Synchronised Broadcast Stations WJZ and 

BAL, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 22, p. 1087, September, 1934. 

* A description of such a transmittei is given by A, A. OswiUd, A Short-wave Single-sideband Radio- 

tdephone System, Proe. Vol. 26, p. 1431, Deceml>er, 19.38. . . * 

An extensive desciiption of the problems involved in asymmetric broadcasting is giiWB by r. P. 
lit kersley, Asymmetric-Bide«bail(| Broadcasting, Proe. I.R.B., Vol. 26, p. 1041, September, 1038. A 
•'hghtly modiSed form of asymmetric broadcasting is also described by N. Koomans, Aiymmetrie* 
mdehand broadcasting, Proc» Vol. 27, p. 687, November, 1939. 



Fig, 3. — Circuit involving voice- 
operated relays and time-delay network 
for making possible two-way radios 
telephone coiniaumcatioii using the same 
frequency for transmission in both 
diiections. 
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prearrai^ed system. All transoceanic extensions of radio-telephone systems are 
provided with some form of secrecy equipment. 

Sitnultaneam Tw(Hway Telephone Conoermtion on the Same Freouency,^ — ^Radio- 
telephone channels that are links in wire telephone systems sometimes employ the 
same frequency for transmission in both directions. This can be accomplish^ by 
using a hybrid coil at the land-line terminations to separate the incoming and out* 
going channels exactly as in the case of four-wire telephone toll circuits. Voice- 
controlled relays are provided at each termination to prevent the transmitter and 




(e) Keying tube arrangement 


Fro. 4. — Common keying systems. 

eceiver from being simultaneously connected to the system. Normally, the receiver 
s connected and the transmitter is nonoperafivc, but audio signals coming in from the 
and liqe will cause a relay operation that disconnects the receiver and places the 
ransmitter in the circuit (see Fig. 3).* A time-delay network such as is illustrated 
a Fig. 3 is desirable so that the relay operation may be completed before the speech 
ctually arrives at the transmitter. A switching system such as is illustrated in 
Ig. 3 is termed a vodas, 

»8. B. Wright and D. Mitchell, Two-way Radiotelephone Circuits, Proc. Vol. 20, p. 1117, 

uly, IW; S. B. Wright, The Vodas, Elec. Eng., Vol. 66, p. 1012, August, 1937; Heising, loc. eit, 

* Anhuig^ments of this type are used in most radio links that attempt to provide two-way talking 
^vioe» even when different transmission frequencies are used in the two direetions. In such oases, the 
Piee-ooittrolled relays eliminate the possibility of echoes or singing from unbalanoee in t he hybrid coil 
wmina^nB. 
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Voice-oontroUed reUya are sometimes used where the microphone is aasoclated 
airectly with the. Irausmitlor, and take the place of the send-receive button tMal^Would 
otherwise be required. 

2. Radiotelegraph Transmitters.— Radiotelegraph transmitters differ from tele- 
phone transmitters primarily in that in place of the modulator, a keying system is 
provided to turn the transmitter on and off, and that Class C amplifiers are used 
I hroughout, even where linear amplifiers would be used in the corresponding telephone 
t ransmitter. In telegraph work it is generally not necessary to have the transmitter 
particularly free from noise and hum modulation, and in fact self-rectifying circuits 
ihat have relatively large hum are frequently used. 

Keying Methods , — Keying of a telegraph transmitter is nearly always accomplished 
at low or moderate power levels so that the power that need be controlled is small. 
Oscillator keying is occasionally employed in order to achieve break-in operation 
without the necessity of extremely careful shielding, but in general, keying in one of 
the subsequent amplifiers is preferable in order to minimize phase and frequency 
modulation. The keying operation is normally performed with the aid of a relay, 
.although in low-power transmitters the key is sometimes inserted directly in the 
liiinsmitter circuits. 

Typical methods that can be used to control the output of telegraph transmitters 
are shown in Fig. 4. Probably the commonest method is to place the key or relay 
in the cathode return lead, as shown in Fig. 4o. With the cathode return open, the 
cathode assumes a potential that is approximately the same as the plate, while the con- 
trol grid is at ground potential, thereby cutting off the plate current. In such an 
arrangement, the filament transformer must be well insulated, and since a high 
voltage is developed across the contacts, a relay is normally used. Another arrange- 
ment frequently used in small transmitters is to key in the primary of the power- 
supply transformer. This arrangement r(iquires that the filtering in the rectifier 
output be light and that hand keying be employed. Otherwise the filter will round 
off dots and dashes and cause the code characters to become indistinct. Other keying 
methods used to some extent include keying in the d-c plate circuit, biasing the sup- 
pr(?ssor-grid (or screen grid) negative, and using a blocking bias on the control grid 
sufficient to reduce the output of a Class C amplifier to zero even when normally 
excited. ' 

The relay in keying systems is sometimes replaced by a tube. An example of one 
of the many ways in which such a keying tube may be employed is shown in Fig. 4c. 
With the contacts closed, the keying tube is biased beyond cutoff, and normal oper- 
ation takes place. When the key is open, however, the grid of the keying tube is 
slightly positive, causing this tube to draw a large plate current through the series 
r(\si.stance R and hence to reduce the potential that is applied to the plate of Ti, 
'I'liis reduces the output of to a value insufficient to drive the grid of the Class C 
amplifier tube T% above cutoff. 

'I\ibes on the high-power side of the keyed stage must be operated so that with 
th(^ exciting voltage removed the plate current will not be sufficient to make the plate 
dissipation of the tube excessive. This requires either that the Class C amplifier 
stages have fixed bias, self-bias, or a combination of these two. Grid-leak bias is 
Koldom permissible. 

Unless the oscillator is keyed, the low-power portions of the transmitter operate 
continuously. It is important that this part of the telegraph transmitter be carefully 
.‘shielded to prevent radiation during the spacing periods. If such a “back wave” 
lias appreciable intensity, the keyed characters arc hard to read. * . 

Key Clicks . — A properly designed radio-telegraph transmitter will produce 
ffon in the form of clean-cut dots and dashes having rounded edges as shown in 
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If the energy rises and falls too rapidly, as in Fig. 5c, the abrupt changes in amplitude 
introduce high-order side bands, lliese represent energy at a frequency differing 
greatly from the carrier frequency, and although weak, they are capable of introducing 
disturbances in the form of clicks or thumps in neighboring receivers, even when 
these receivers are tuned to other frequencies. Key clicks can be eliminated by 
(1) rounding off the code characters by a suitable network or lag circuit associated 
with the key or (2) arranging so that the keyed signals pass through highly selective 
radio circuits before radiation takes place. Examples of lag circuits are shown in 
Figs. 4a and 4c. 

Key clicks in near-by receivers are sometimes caused by radio-frequency tran- 
sients produced in the power circuits by the ke}ring operation. These transients 
may become modulated upon the transmitter or may be radiated directly by the 
power lines. They can be readily eliminated by the use of suitable radio-frequency 
filters associated with the key, and by placing filters in the power lines. 

- Keying Transienie in Power^upply 

(a) Code characters Keying causes the load 

placed on a power-supply system by 
the keyed stages to change abruptly. 
This produces low-frequency transients 
that distort the shape and character of 
the transmitted pulses, particularly if 
the keying speed is high. 

The fundamental relations that exist 
in the case of a rectifier-filter system 
with inductance input are illustrated in 
Fig. 6. When the key contacts are 
closed, the keyed stages suddenly draw 
power, causing the output voltage E to 
drop momentarily and then oscillate 
about the ultimate steady-state value 
at a frequency that corresponds ap- 
(c) Envelope of radio+ed wave proximately to the resonant frequency 

producing key clicks of the filter inductance and capacity. 

Fig. 5. — Envelopes of radiated waves under When the key contacts are opened, the 
conditions favorable unfavorable for the system is suddenly 

pro uction o ey o . removed, wid the voltage across the 

output rises momentarily above normal until the current through the filter induct- 
ance can cease flowing, after which the voltage falls off at a rate corresponding to 
the discharge of the filter condenser through whatever bleeder resistance or other 
load is still present.* 

The keying speed has a great effect upon the shape of the pulses, as is apparent 
from Fig. 6. With slow keying, the transients occupy only a small part of the total 
dot length and so affect only the first portion ef the code character. However, as the 
speed of transmission increases, the transients last for a bigger fraction of each pulse, 
until finally with very high speeds the pulses overlap, and the distortion becomes 
extremely great. 

The important characteristics of the keying transients are (1) the magnitude of 
the drop in voltage when the key contacts close, (2) the rise in voltage above normal 
when the key contacts are opened, and (3) the time that elapses from the opening or 

> HMibMi Lee, Radiotelegraph Keying Transients, Proc. Vol. 22, p. 213, February, 1034. 

* In case of a generator power-supply system, negative current oan flow through the source of 
power, and an oscillation also occurs when the circuit is broken as well as when the circuit is made. 




(b) Envelope of radiafed wave 
with no key clicks 
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closing of the key to the bottom of the dip, or the peak of the rise, as the case may be. 
The exact calculations for these prop^ies are quite involved, but can be carried out 
hy methods that have been developed.^ The following approximate formulas are, 
however, satisfactory for most practical calculations: 


Fractional dip in voltage 


Fractional rise in voltage 


Time required to reach 
peak or trough 


t 


r. 


iT 

AE2 

lEj 



R 

AEi 


I \/LC seconds 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


where A^i, J&o, and To have the meanings in Fig. 6, L and C are the filter induct- 
ance and capacity in henrys and farads, respectively, R the resistance load placed 



(a) Rcc+ifier circui+ 




(b) Slow-speed keying 


E 


- n n 

(c) High-speed keying 

Fio. 6. — Distortions of code characteristics by keying transients. The cases shown 
iiere represent small distortion compared with what is possible in improperly designed 
systems. 

on the power supply by closing the key. These equations assume that the system 
comprising L, C, and R is oscillatory to transients, a condition realized in all filter 
systems of practical proportions. These equations also neglect the damping of the 
iransient oscillation during the first quarter cycle. Because of these approximatiOlW. 

> See Lee, op. eAL 
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they lead to calculated values of dip and rise that are larger than the true value, and 
to calculated values of 7 o that are slightly small. However, these errors are small 
if the transient oscillation is reasonably underdamped. 

Examination of Eq, (4) shows that for a small voltage dip with a given load, iht^ 
filter should have small inductance and high capacity. At the same time, highnspeed 
keying requires that To be small, corresponding to a small value of LC, t.c., to a pooi 
niter. 

Multistage filters in the power supply give rise to much more complicated tran- 
sients than exist in a single-stage filter. However, if the various sections are reason- 
ably similar, the action is not greatly different from that of a single stage, particularly 
with respect to the initial dip on closing the key contacts. 

Frequency Diversity in Radio-telegraph Transmitters, — Fading of signals at the 
receiver in short-wave radio-telegraph communication can be greatly reduced by 
modulating the transmitted wave in some manner to give side-band components. In 
this way the transmitted energy is divided among several frequencies, thereby reducing 
the likelihood that the entire signal will fade out. This method of reducing fading is 
termed frequency diversity. The usual means of obtaining frequency diversity is by 
amplitude modulation of the transmitter output, commonly achieved by the use of a 
SOQ-cycle source of plate power for the final power amplifier, with either a full-wave 
self-rectifying circuit or an ordinary full-wave rectifier with little or no filter. ^ More 
recently, frequency modulation of the transmitted wave has been used to distribute 
the transmitted energy between several frequencies.* Frequency modulation has 
the advantage that it gives a higher average output power for a given peak power. 
A suitable form of frequency modulation consists of a frequency deviation of ±800 
cycles with a modulating frequency of 400 cycles. 

3. Miscellaneous. Suppression of Harmonic Radiation. — Inasmuch as Class C 
and linear amplifiers generate harmonics, provision must be made to prevent tliese 
harmonic voltages from being radiated. This is especially important in high-power 
transmitters, since then a harmonic radiation that is only a very small fraction of the 
desired radiation will still bo of sufficient strength to produce interference with other 
communications up to a reasonable distance. 

Harmonic energy may be directly radiated from the circuits of the transmitter or 
from miscellaneous wires that are coupled W the transmitter circuits. Such direct 
radiation from the transmit t<T and associated circuits is usually small, but cannot be 
neglected in dealing with high j)ow(*rs, particularly with }ngh-fre(]uency transmitters. 
Direct radiation can be i)roventcd by complt*toly shielding the entire transmittfT 
(normally by the use of a metal c:.abinet) and by providing radio-fn^^uency filt(jrs in 
power and control leads that pass through tin? shit*ld. 

Harmonic energy may also be dcliv<ired directly to the antenna by the output 
amplifier of the transmitter and then radiatc'd in the normal manner. This action 
can be kept small by use of the following expedients: (1) a high-Q tank circuit; (2) 
coupling systems from the final tank circuit to ant(;nna tliat discriminate against 
harmonics; (3) radio-frequency filters between final tank circuit and the antenna. 

1 Theoretical and experimental studies indicate that there is an optimum modulation frequency for 
any given set of conditions. This ranges between about ICO and 750 cycles depending on the circum- 
stances. In some cases, simultaneous modulation by two frequencies that are in tlm ratio three to one 
gives greater freedom from fading than can be obtained with a single modulation frequency. With 
such double modulation, the optimum value of the higher frequency will range from 100 to 750 cycles 
depending on the distance, the ionosphere conditions and the frequency of tJie transmitted carrier. For 

further information see A. L. Green and Geoffrey Buildt^r, Control of Wireless Signal Variations, /ear. 

r.B.E,, Vol. 80, p. 610, 1937 (also Wireless Section. J.E.B., Vol. 12. p. 104, June, 1937); A. L. Green and 
0. 0. Pulley, Control of Phase-fading in Long Distance Radio Communication, Jour. I.E.E,., Vol. 80, p. 
623 (also Wireless Seotiun, I.E.E. , Vol. 12, p. 117, June, 1937). 

* Fcr ezampls, see C. W. Hansell and G. L. Usselman, A 200-kxlowatt Radiotelegraph Transmitter, 
R.C.A. Rev.. Vol. 2. p. 442. AprU, 1938. 
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rhc ratio of harmonic to fundamental frequency voltage developed across the 
rircuit is given by Eq. (88a), Sec. 6, which shows that this ratio is inversely propor- 
i ional to the tank circuit Q. However, the maxinuirn feasible Q is limited by con- 
siderations of coil efficiency and phase shift, and except in very small transmitters, the 
use of the highest practicable Q will not reduce the harmonics sufficiently. The next 
step in harmonic reduction is to select a suitable method of coupling to the tank circuit. 
Thus, although the coupling method shown in Fig. 7a gives approximately the same 


E/eefrosfaHt 



I'Ki. 7. — Coupling systoms that give varying degrees of discrimination against harmonics. 

pcTCcntage of harmonic voltage in the output as exists in the voltage across the tank 
cinniit, the coupling circuit of Fig. 76 reduces the harmonic percentage by the factor 
1 /«.*, where n is the order of the harmonic. Also, perfectly symmetrical coupling to 
fi balanced push-pull amplifier, as shown in Fig. 7c, will transfer only odd harmonica 
to the output, since the push-pull symmetry prevents even-harmonic voltages from 
appearing across the tank circuit.^ 
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(b) Series -resonant shunt traps 



MM 


fc) Porallel- resonant series traps 




Fig. 8. — Filter networks for suppressing harmonics and providing impedance matching. 


Additional reduction of harmonics beyond that obtained by the use of high-Q 
tank circuits and properly chosen coupling systems can be obtained by placing one 
or more low-pstss filters between the tank-circuit output and the antenna. These 
filters are normally designed to serve the dual purpose of harmonic suppression and 

^ Kven barmonio voltages do exist* however, between ground and the two extreme ends of the tank 
circuit. In order to prevent these voltages from transferring energy to the transmission line by electr^ 
coupling, in which the two wires of the transmission line act in parallel as one side of a 
iiaving a ground return, it is necessary to place an electrostatic shield between the tank circuit and toe 
coupling coil, or in some other way minimize capacitive coupling. 
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impedance matching. Examples of suitable filters are shown in Fig. 8. The circuits 
at a are simple T and t low-pass sections^ and may be either symmetrical or non. 
symmetrical, according to the impedance matching requirements. These simple 
circuits can be modified by using series resonant shunt arms, or parallel resonant series 
arms, as shown at h and c, respectively. Each such resonant branch is intended to 
discriminate against a particular harmonic. The design of these coupling networks 
is discussed in Par. 25, Sec. 3. 

An ingenious modified form of filter that is both simple and effective is shown in 
Fig. 9.^ Here the transmission line, or output circuits of the transmitter, are shunted 
by the input of two auxiliary transmission lines. One of these is a quarter of a wave 
length long and short-circuited at its receiving end, while the second is one-twelfth 
wave length long, open-circuited at its receiving end, and having its input shunted 
by a coil that tunes the input of this line to parallel resonance at the fundamental 
frequency of the transmitter. The quarter wave-length line acts as a short circuit 
to all even harmonics, and the second line acts as a short circuit to the third harmonic. 
Neither line has appreciable effect upon the fundamental, because to this frequency 
the input impedance of both lines is an extremely high resistance. This method of 



Fio, 9. — ^Suppression of harmonics by resonant transmission lines. 

eliminating harmonics is particularly suitable for transmitters operating at a fixed 
frequency, such as broadcast transmitters. 

Adjacent Channel Interference from High^rder Side Banda . ^ — The output of a 
radio-telephone transmitter will interfere with communications in adjacent channels 
if the output contains high-order side bands. High-order components can result 
from overmodulation of the transmitter or from distortion in the audio-modulating 
system that causes harmonics of high audio frequencies to be modulated on the ca^rricr. 
The former is the most serious in practice, and is handled by the use of peak limiters, 
automatic-volume-control systems, and alarms that indicate to the operator every 
time the transmitter modulation exceeds 100 per cent. 

Phase and frequency modulation is a troublesome cause of high-order side bands 
in short-wave transmitters. This is discussed further below. 

Incidental Phase and Frequency Modulation . — Phase or frequency modulation is 
often present in the output of a telephone or telegraph transmitter as a by-product 
produced by the modulation or keying actions.* Such incidental phase and fre- 
quency modulation is to be avoided, since it frequently gives rise to high-order side 
bands that will cause adjacent channel interference. Phase modulation is usually 
more troublesome than frequency modulation, for the modulation index in the former 

> W. H. Doherty and O. W. Towner, A SO-kilowatt Broadcast Station Utilising the Doherty Ampli- 
fier and Designed for Expansion to 500 Kilowatts, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 27, p. fiSl, September, 1939. 

* I. J. Kaar, Some Notes on Adjacent Channel Interference, Proe. IM.S.t Vol. 22, p. 296, March, 
1934. Adjacent channel interference produced by frequency modulation signals is discussed by !>• J 
Black and H. J. Scott, Modulation Limits in FM, Eleetronica^ Vol. 13, p. 30, September, 1940. 

* W. A. Fitch. Phase Shift in Radio Transmitters, Proe. I.R.B,, Vol. 20, p. 683, May 1932* 
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case is independent of frequency but in the latter instance varies inversely with 
frequency. 

It is also possible for noise and hum effects to produce incidental phase modulation, 
which, although not disturbing the modulation envelope at the transmitter, will cause 
noise and hum to be present in the modulation of the signal when received at a distant 
point under conditions where the ionosphere disturbs the phase relations between 
carrier and side bands. 

Modulation or keying of a transmitter can cause phase modulation in one of 
several ways. In telegraph transmitters, the sudden change in output of the keyed 
stages may react back upon the unkeyed portion of the transmitter to cause a sudden 
(ihange in phase or “phase whip” that represents an appreciable amount of energy at 
very liigh-order side-band frequencies.^ 

In radio-telephone transmitters, phase modulation will result if some of the modu- 
lated wave leaks back into an unmodulated buffer amplifier or oscillator section of 
the transmitter. Inasmuch as limiting action is always present, such mixing of the 
modulated and unmodulated waves generates a phase-modulated wave as discussed 
in Par. 17, Sec. 7. The mixing of modulated and unmodulated energy required to 
produce such phase modulation can occur as a result of imperfect shielding in the 
transmitter or because of an incompletely neutralized modulated amplifier. 

Another cause of phase modulation in radio-telephone transmitters is failure to 
tune the tank circuit of the modulated amplifier accurately to the carrier frequency. 
Incorrectly tuned tank circuits of linear amplifiers can also cause phase modulation, 
but to a much smaller degree. 

Tuning and Wave Changing in Radio Transmitters. — In short-wave transmitters, 
it is nearly always necessary to be able to operate on two or more frequencies, and in 
some cases operation over continuous bands of frequencies of considerable width is 
necessary. In broadcast and long-wave transmitters, it is usuaUy necessary to tune 
the tank circuits over at least a limited frequency range. 

Tuning in low-level stages is ordinarily accomplished with the aid of variable 
condensers and coil switching, following practices similar to those employed in 
all-wave receivers. In high-level stages, particularly in stages where the power is s6 
great that water-cooled tubes are employed, tuning and wave changing are more 
complicated. Adjustment over a limited frequency range can bo made by a copper 
disk or ring (doughnut) rotated in the magnetic field of the coil. Step-by-step changes 
of somewhat greater magnitude can be obtained by short-circuiting turns of the tuning 
inductance and by varying the tuning capacity in fixed steps. Large wave-length 
changes necessitate coil switching. Condensers used in high-power stages usually 
have air dielectric, and compressed gas types have advantages of compactness com- 
l)ined with continuous adjustment. 

In transmitters adjustable over a large continuous frequency band, trouble is often 
experienced from parasitic circuits that are coupled to the various tank circuits and 
HO absorb power at the resonant frequency of the parasitic circuit.* The result of 
su(!h power absorption is low output from the particular tank circuit in question, and 
in some cases the production of unbalance in push-pull stages. Whenever the output 
of a stage is low over a small portion of its tuning range, parasitic circuits should be 
looked for. Common sources of parasitic circuits are unused tuning coUs, circuits 
involving by-pass condensers and their associated leads, etc. 

Monitoring and Protection of Radio Transmitters, — Provision is always made m 
all except very small radio transmitter for monitoring the transmitter behavior and 

* An analysis of the frequency spectrum that results when phase or frequency modulation » 

duoed by keying is given by Balth. van der Pol» Frequency Modulation, Proc* Vol. 18, p. 1194, 

July, 1030. 

* P. A. Ekatrand, Parasitic Circuits. BUeironiet, Vol. 11, p. 26, October, 1038. 
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protecting against faults. Monitoring equipment normally includes* meteia to read 
the plate and grid currents of the various stages and the transmitter output. Fre> 
quency monitors are also employed in all broadcast transmitters and large short-wave 
transmitters. In radio-telcphone installations, a meter indicating the audio-frequency 
level is essential, and some device for showing when the transmitter is overmodulated 
is desirable. In telegraph transmitters, a provision is commonly made by which 
the transmitted signals can be listened to, and with high-speed transmission a 
monitoring tape recorder is almost essential. 

All large transmitters are provided with rather elaborate protective equipment. 
This is to protect against failure of the normal control circuits to operate properly, 
to ensure safety to life, and to take care of such failures in operation as short circuits, 
overloading, flashback in the rectifier tubes, failure of cooling water circulating system, 
etc. 


RECEIVERS FOR AMPLITUDE-MODULATED WAVES 

4 . Broadcast and Short-wave Superjieterodjme Receivers for Amplitude-modu- 
lated Waves. — The usual radio-telephone receiver is of the superheterodyne type. 
Such a receiver can be represented schematically as shown in Rg. 10, and consists 



Fig, 10. — Schematic diagram of superheterodyno receiver. 


of a radio-frequency section, converter (first detector) and oscillator, intermediate- 
frequency amplifier, second detector, audio-frequency amplifier, and loud-speaker.* 

Radio-freauency Section . — The radio-frequency section includes the coupling from 
the antenna to the grid of the first tube, and ^Iso any amplifier stages that amplify 
the incoming signal before its frequency is changed. One of the chief purposes of the 
radio-frequency section is to provide selectivity against imago and intermediate- 
frequency signals. 

The anteima-to-grid coupling should be arranged so that the transfer constant is 
relatively uniform over the entire frequency band and is not too small. It must also 
permit the tuned input circuit to track properly with other adjustable circuits in the 
receiver. With home receivers operating in the band 550 to 1,500 kc and employing 
an ordinary antenna, it is customary to use a complex coupling system involving a 
high-inductance primary resonated at a frequency just below the band to be received. 
Suitable arrangements of this type arc shwvn in Figs. 29 to 34 of Sec. 3. These 
arrangements can be made to give relatively uniform antenna to grid voltage step-up 
over the desired band, and have the merit that the maximum coupling outside the band 
is at a frequency where there are usually few inteifering signals present. The effective 
coupling between antenna and grid is usually made quite small. Although this 
reduces the voltage step-up between antenna and first grid, it allows wide latitude in 
the electrical constants of the antenna without preventing tracking of the first tuned 

* A summary of characteristics of broadcast receivers now in use, together with diacussiooB of the 
significance of these characteristics under practical conditions, is given by A. Van Dyck and D. E* 
Foster, Charaoteristics of American Broadcast Receivers as Related to the Power and Frequency of 
Transmitters, Proe. Vol. 25, p. 387, Ainril, 1937; D. E. Foster, Receiver Characteristics of Special 

Significance to Broadcasters. CommunMOiaf*. Vot 19. o. 0. May, 1939. 
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circuit with th^ remaining tuned circuits, and also prevents the voltage that reaches 
the grid.of the first tube in the case of strong local signals to exceed the value that the 
automatic-volume-control system is able to handle without distortion. 

Typical coupling methods used with loop antennas are shown in Figs, llo to 11c. 
Here the situation is complicated by the fact that the receiver must usually also be 
capable of operating with an outdoor antenna. When a loop is employed, it is per- 
missible to use closer coupling between the antenna and the tuned input circuit than 
would be possible with outdoor antennas, since the loop constants can be fixed by the 
manufacturer. 

In short-wave bands, the usual antenna coupling system is a simple mutual induct- 
ance as shown in Fig. lid, commonly proportioned to operate from a two-wire trans- 
mission line of about 100 ohms characteristic impedance. 


To 

anfenna 


Loop 


A 



(a) 


'One Turn 
coupled To 
loop 



UnTuned loop 
(loosely coupled 
(b) to L) 



Fin. 11. — Input circuits for broadcast receivers operating with loop antennas and in the 

short-wave bands. 

The use of one or more stages of tuned radio-frequency amplification in the r-f 
section increases the selectivity between the antenna and the input to the converter. 
This reduces image and intermediate-frequency responses and cross-modulation. 
Tt also raises the signal level at the converter input and thereby tends to minimize 
the undesirable consequences of converter noise. At the same time, tuned radio- 
frequency amplification has the disadvantage that the same tube placed in the inter- 
mediate-frequency system will give more amplification, more adjacent channel selec-- 
tivity, and will lower manufacturing cost. Tuned radio-frequency amplification is 
accordingly employed only in the more expensive receivers, or where special require- 
ments must be satisfied. 

The resonant circuits of the tuned radio-frequency section are normally adjusted 
by means of a variable air-dielectric condenser. Permeability tuning is used to some 
extent, however, particularly in automobile radios, and in receivers employing push- 
button control. 

Couv&ier — OBciUotoT Section . — The converter-oscillator section (sometimes termed 
the first detector) has for its purpose the conversion by heterodyne action of the 
incoming signal to the intermediate frequency. The various converter systems 
employed in practice are discussed in Par. 12, Sec. 7, with arrangements in which the 
oscillator and detector are combined in a single tube being customary. However, 
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such converters have a high noise level that tends to dominate the signal->to-nobe 
ratio unless a stage of tuned radio-frequency amplification is employed. The triode 
plate-rectifier type of converter with separate oscillator is sometimes used because 
of its lower noise leveL 

IntermedioAe-frequmcy Section . — ^The intermediate-frequency section consists 
of the coupling networks and amplifier tubes between the plate of the converter and 
the input terminals of the diode detector. The intermediate-frequency section usually 
includes one or two stages of amplification, and provides most of the gain existing 
between the antenna and the detector. This amplification per stage is high, because, 
since no provision need be made for tuning over a wide frequency range, a high L/C 
ratio can be employed in the coupling circuits. In addition to providing a large part 
of the total amplification, the intermediate-frequency section also provides most of 
the adjacent channel selectivity possessed by the receiver. 

Coupling circuits in the intermediate-frequency amplifier stages are usually band- 
pass circuits consisting of primary and secondary separately tuned to the desired 
frequency and coupled together with slightly more than critical coupling.^ The 
final coupling network delivering voltage to the diode detector must be especially 
designed to take into account the input impedance of the diode. The resonant fre- 
quencies of the intermediate-frequency circuits are adjusted to the desired value 
either by trimmer condensers or by magnetic slugs composed of powdered iron. 

The choice of intermediate frequency is a compromise between the fact that a 
high frequency provides a better image discrimination and gives fewer intermediate- 
frequency harmonics lying in the broadcast band, but at the same time gives less 
discrimination against signals of intermediate frequency. Present practice is to use 
a value approximately kc for all broadcast receivers. This value is higher than 
is really necessary for the standard broadcast band of 550 to 1,500 kc, but is none too 
great for tlie short-wave bands. In receivers designed exclusively for short waves, 
intermediate frequencies of the order of 2 me are sometimes employed to get increased 
image discrimination, although this sacrifices adjacent channel selectivity.* 

Detector . — The final or second detector of a superheterodyne is almost universally 
a diode, which is normally arranged to provide a voltage for automatic-volumc- 
control purposes along with the modulation-frequency output. Such a detector 
requires a minimum of several volts to operate it properly, and the radio-frequency, 
converter, and intermediate-frequency sections should be designed to provide this out- 
put with the weakest signal the receiver is intended to operate on satisfactorily. 

Audio-frequency Section , — The audio-frequency section commonly consists of a 
stage of voltage amplification, followed by a stage of power amplification, and includes 
the manual volume control and tone control. The power stage may employ a single 
pentode tube, or push-pull triodes or pentodes. A limited amount of negative feed- 
back is sometimes employed in the power stage, particularly if pentodes arc used, since 
feedback is useful in lowering the equivalent internal resistance that the pentode tube 
presents to the loud-speaker. 

Power Sources . — ^The sources of power used for operating receivers are 110 volts 
altematiiig current, 110 volts direct current, fi-volt storage battery, and dry cells. 
Some types of receivers can be operated from several sources, as, for example, the 
a-c-nl-c sets, which will function on all 110-volt lighting circuits, and some of the dry- 


1 When Bpeoial requirements are to be met, more complicated coupling systems based on wave- 
filter theory can be used. An example of such an arrangement is given by J. B. Moore and H. A. 
Moore, I-F Selectivity in Receivers for Commercial Radio Services, R.C.A. Rev,, Vol. 4, p. 819, January, 
1940. 

* A discussion of factors determining the choice of a suitable intermediate frequency is given by F. E. 
Spaulding, Jr., Design of Superheterodyne, Intermediate-frequency Circuits, R,C,A, Rev,, Vol. 4, p. 485, 
April, 1940. 
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battery operated sets, which are arranged so that they can be plugged into a llO-Tolt 
line. 

Sets operating from llQ-volt a-c power lines employ a-c filament current, with 
heater-type tubes being used throughout except for the rectifier and possibly the 
power amplifier. The plate-supply system in such cases is a rectifier-filter arrange- 
ment employing a condenser-input filter, with the speaker field winding often used as 
the first filter choke. The power tubes in such receivers frequently receive their plate 
voltage directly from the input condenser, particularly when push-pull amplification 
is employed. This reduces the current that must be carried by the first choke and so 
lowers its cost. 

The a-c~d-c sets omit the power transformer, but normally leave the rectifier tube 
in the circuit so that the d-c line must be plugged in with the proper polarity if plate 
current is to flow. Half-wave rectification is usually employed, although in some 
of the more expensive sets a voltage-doubling circuit is used with a-c operation. 
The cathodes of tubes in a-c-d-c sets are always of the heater type, and employ 
heaters arranged in a series parallel combination across the 110-volt line. It will be 
noted that the chassis of an a-c-d-c set is likely to be at the full line voltage above 
ground, and so must be properly protected to prevent it from becoming a hazard to 
life. 

Auto receivers use the 6- volt car storage battery to operate the filaments of tubes, 
and employ a vibrator or dynamotor for supplying plate power. 

Completely self-contained sets operating from dry batteries normally use separate 
plate and filament batteries, and obtain the necessary grid biases by self-bias arrange- 
ments. Such sets arc often arranged with a rectifier tube, filter, etc., so that they can 
be operated from 110-volt sources by throwing a switch. The filament power with 
such 1 10-volt operation is commonly rectified d-c current. 

6. Miscellaneous Features and Considerations Relating to Radio Receivers. 
Automatic Control , — Practically all broadcast and similar receivers arc pro- 

vided with an automatic-volume-control system (abbreviated A.V.C.) to maintain the 
carrier voltage at the detector approximately constant. This is accomplished by 
biasing the grids of the radio-frequency, intermediate-frequency, and converter 
tubes negatively with a d-c voltage derived by rectifying the carrier. An increase 
in the signal hence increases the negative bias and tends to counteract the increased 
signal by reducing the amplification, and vice versa. In this way,' the receiver may be 
tuned from strong to weak stations without the necessity of resetting the manual 
volume control, and also variations in signal strength due to fading arc smoothed out. 

Automatic-volume-control action is normally obtained by deriving from the usual 
diode detector a d-c voltage proportional to the amplitude of the carrier at the diode 
input terminals, and free of modulation.^ A typical circuit arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 13a, and consists of an ordinary diode detector to which there has been added 
provision for filtering out the modulation-frequency currents from the d-c rectified 
voltage. The time constants of the filter circuits should be great enough so that the 
lowest modulation frequencies do not reach the A.V.C. output, but at the same time 
be small enough so that the rectified bias will follow moderately rapid changes in 
carrier amplitude. Time constants of the order of to K o second are customary. 

An ideal automatic-volume-control system would not affect the receiver amplifi- 
cation until the incoming signal reached a level sufficient to produce an adequate 
voltage at the input of the second detector, and then with larger signals would main- 
tain this output constant, as shown by curve a of Fig. 12. In contrast with this, the 
simple A.V.C. system of Fig. 13a has a characteristic such as given by 5, in which 

1 Such sysiems were first devised by H. A. Wheeler. See his paper, Automatic Volume Control for 
Radio Receiving Sets, Proe. I.R.S., Vol. Ifi, p. 80, January, 1928. 
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the receiver gain starts to fall off as soon as the diode begins to develop ou^t. The 
actual control characteristics can be made to approach the ideal more olos^y by 
arranging so that the A.V.O. voltage controls the gain of a considerable number of 
tubes, and then employing delay action so that the A.Y.C. system does not function 
until the signal reaches a predetermined level (curves e and d of Fig. 12). Ampli- 
fication of the A.V.G. voltage, as by the use of a separate intermediate-frequency 
amplifier for operating the A.V.G. system, also permits still further improvement in 
the control characteristics (curve e of Fig. 12). 

Delay action can be obtained by the use of a second diode arranged as shown in 
Fig. 136. With no signal the conductivity of this second diode causes the A. V.G. bus 
to assume the potential of the cathode of this diode, t.s., a moderate negative bias. 
This bias is maintained on the A.V.G. system until the rectified signal develops a 
direct-current voltage greater than the second cathode voltage to ground. The second 
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Fig. 12. — Automatic-volume-cuntrol characteristics under different conditions. 


diode then becomes nonconducting, and the automatic-volume-control system func- 
tions in the usual manner. Delay can also be obtained by using a separate A.V.G. 
diode that is biased, and so does not develop output until the signal exceeds the bias. 
This arrangement, however, has the disadvantage that the delay and hence the 
receiver gain vary with changes in the average degree of modulation. 

• Ainplifi(‘.ation of the A.V.C'. voltage used to control the receiver gain, combined 
with delay, will make the characteristics approacth much more closely the ideal. 
Amplification can be obtained by the use of an A.V.G. diode operating from a separate 
intermediate-frequency amplifier stage that supplies more signal to the control diode 
than reaches the detector diode, as shown in Fig. 13c, or by amplifying the d-c control 
voltage developed by the diode, as shown in Fig. 13d. Here the rectified output of 
the diode D\ is applied between grid and cathode of amplifier tube T\. This tube has 
its cathode returned through a large resistance to a point considerably negative with 
respect to ground. The initial adjustment is such that the cathode of Ti is at a 
slightly positive potential with respect to ground by an amount determined by the 
delay action desired. Rectified output produ(;ed by an incoming signal biases the 
grid of Ti negative by an amount proportional to the amplitude of the incoming 
signal. This reduces the plate current of and causes the cathode voltage to 
decrease by an amount corresponding to the amplification that the output of diode 
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Di undergoes in tube Ti with coupling resistance R. As long as the cathode of Tt 
is positive with respect to ground, the A.V.O. bus remains at ground potential, but 
as soon as the cathode of becomes negative with respect to ground, the oonduc* 
tivity between cathode and diode plate D% causes the A.V.O. bus to assume the 
potential of the cathode. This combines amplified control with a delay action 
determined by the positive initial bias voltage of the cathode of Ti. 

Operation of automatic-volume-control systems from a separate branch of the 
intermediate-frequency amplifier has advantages beyond giving a means for obtaining 
amplified A.V.C. Thus the selectivity of the A.V.C. branch of the intermediate- 
frequency system can be made less than for the detector branch, which facilitates 
tuning the receiver properly without a tuning indicator. Also, by applying A.V.C. 
voltage to an intermediate-frequency stage subsequent to the dividing point in the 
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Fig. 13. — Automatic-volunie-control systems using diode tubes. 


intermediate-frequency system such as Tj, as illustrated in Fig, 13e, it is possible to 
compensate for the usual rising characteristic of an A.V.C. system (see Fig. 12) and 
maintain the voltage at the detector input terminals substantially independent of 
signal amplitude. 

While diode detectors are nearly always employed in A.V.C. systems, it is possible 
to use plate detection. A typical example is illustrated in Fig. 14,^ where the A.V.C. 
voltage is developed by the output of direct-current amplifier T 2 that is operated 
from the d-c voltage built up across the bias resistance by the rectified plate current 
of the detector tube Ti. For best performance, 7^2 should be operated so that with no 
signal it is biased beyond cutoff by the amount of delay that is desired. As com- 
pared with diode arrangements, plate-detection systems have all the limitations of 
plate detectors, combined with the fact that unless rather unusual cathode voltages 
are employed an extra tube is necessary in order to obtain a control voltage of the 
proper polarity. 

» For additional examples, see Dorman D. Israel, Sensitivity Controls— Manual and Automatio, 
Free. l.A.g.. Vol. 20. p. 461, March, 1032. 
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The automatic-volume^ontrol voltage is normally applied to all the intermediate- 
frequency amplifier tubes, to the converter, and to all radio-frequency stages. The 
more tubes that are controlled the less will the output of the receiver vary with the 
strength of the incoming signal. This is illustrated in Fig. 12 and is one of the reasons 
that receivers with many tubes perform better than do less elaborate receivers. The 
tubes that are controlled by the A.V.C. system are always of the variable-mu type in 
order to reduce the possibility of cross-modulation. In some cases, there is an 
advantage, from the point of view of low cross modulation and distortion, of applying 



Fig. 14. — Automatic-volume-oontrol system using plate detector. 


less control voltage to the tube operating at the highest power level than to the 
remaining tubes that are controlled by the A.V.C. system. 

Manual Volume Control, — All receivers are provided with a manual volume control 
for the purpose of enabling the user to adjust the level of the reproduced sound. In 
receivers having automatic volume control, the manual control practically always 
consists of a potentiometer in the grid circuit of the first or second audio-frequency 
amplifier stage following the detector. In the rather unusual case where the receiver 
is not provided with automatic volume control, the manual control operates by vary- 
ing the grid bias or the screen-grid voltage of variajble-mu tubes of the radio-frequency, 

converter, and intermediate-frequencies 
sections, combined in some cases with 
an antenna input control.^ 

The sound output of a radio receiver 
will appear more natural if the volume of 
the low frequencies and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, of the high frequencies is reduced 
more slowly than is the volume of the 
middle range of frequencies. This is a 
result of the fact that as the level of the 
reproduced sound is reduced, the relative 
sensitivity of the ear becomes less for the low and high frequencies. The amount of 
compensation required to counteract this effect is quite large at the low frequencies, 
being of the order of 20 db under typical conditions. This compensation can be 
automatically introduced by the use of a tone^mpeneated volume controlf such as is 
illustrated in Fig. 15. 

Tone Control, — Most radio receivers are provided with means, termed a tone controlj 
by which the listener may reduce the relative amplitude of the higher frequencies in 
the reproduced sound. This is accomplished by a suitable audio-frequency network, 
See Israel, loc. eit„ for further details of arrangements of this type. 



Fig. 15. — Tonc-componsated volume con- 
trol. 
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the most common arrangement consisting of the combination of a capacity and 
variable resistance shunted across an audio-frequency coupling impedance, as shown 
in Fig. 16. 

PueMmiUm rumn^.— There are three basic ways in which push-button tuning is 
carried out, namely, (1) systems in which operating the push button disconnects the 
ordinary tuning system and replaces it with pretuned circuit elements, (2) arrange- 
ments in which the pressure on the push button rotates the tuning shaft to the desired 
position, and (3) systems in which the push button controls an electric motor that 
drives the tuning shaft. ^ 

The first of these methods is the one most commonly employed, and may involve 
either replacing the main tuning condenser sections with preset trimmers, or replacing 
each entire tuned circuit with resonant circuits adjusted to the desired frequency by 
means of permeability tuning. 

The second method is the cheapest of the three, but requires an undesirably large 
pressure on the buttons, and so is used only in the least expensive sets. The third 
method is particularly suitable where remote control is desired, and is the most 



Fig. 16. — Audio-frequency system of a radio receiver, showing tone control and manual 

volume control. 

expensive of the three.* In the second and third types of push-button systems, where 
operation involves rotating the control shaft of the tuning system, contacts are always 
provided so that the receiver output is short-circuited while the push button is being, 
operated. Otherwise the receiver produces disagreeable sounds as the tuning passes 
through various stations on the way to its ultimate position. 

In push-button tuning, it is very important that the resonant circuits involved, 
particularly the oscillator circuit, be very stable. Appreciable variation in resonant 
frequency, as a result of either aging or temperature variations, will result in mistuning 
of the signals when push-button operation is employed. 

Tuning Methods — Range Change — Band Spread . — The radio-frequency and 
oscillator circuits of a receiver are normally tuned by a gang variable condenser. 
Permeability tuning, t.c., varying the inductance of a coil by moving an iron dust 
slug, is used to a considerable extent in the antenna circuits of automobile radios, and 
there are a few sets on the market in which all the tuning is accomplished by varying 
the permeability of the coil. Permeability tuning has the advantage of compactness, 
freedom from vibration, and stability of the resonant frequency, but at the present 
time is more expensive. 

^ A system in which the drive is obtained from a solenoid instead of a motor is described by J. H. 
Little and F. X. Rettenmeyer, A Five-band Receiver for Automobile Service, Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 29, 
p. 161, April, 1941. . . 

* Remote control is usually carried out with a long cord. Control methods using induction fields 
and a low-frequency carrier transmitted over the power line have been proposed. Bee Robert Q. 
Hersog, Mystery Control, CommunietUiona, Vol. 18, p. 20, October, 1938; S. W. Seeley, H. B. Deal, and 
C, N. Kimball, Teledsmamio Control by Selective Ionisation with Application to Radio Receivers, 
Proe. Vol. 26, p. 813, July, 1938; Charles N. Kimball, A New System of Remote Control, R.C.A, 

Ret., Vol. 2, p. 303, January, 1938. 
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In all^wave receivers, the tuning range is normally changed by switching coils 
in and out of the circuit, although in some two~range receivers a tapped coil is used. 
Cbils for each tuning range are provided with their own trimmers. 

In short-wave reception, there is an advantage in being able to spread out the 
tuning range, so that each of the comparatively narrow short-wave broadcast bands 
covers the full dial length. Such hand-spread tuning arrangements have two forms: 
(1) those in which the main tuning control is set to a particular position and the band 
spread then obtained by an auxiliary variable vernier trimming condenser; A.n^ (2) 
systems in which auxiliary reactances are switched into the circuit so that the full 
variation of the normal tuning control will produce only a small percentage change in 
frequency. The former method is used in communication receivers, and the latter 
is the method commonly employed in broadcast receivers. The second method can 
be carried out as illustrated in Fig. 17, with the use of auxiliary fixed condensers in 
the case of capacity tuning and auxiliary fixed inductances in the case of permeability 
tuning.^ 
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Fia. 17. — Circuit arrangements for obtaining band spread with the regular timing 

adjustment. 


The chief problem involved in band-spread tuning is maintenance of the frequency 
calibration. The frequency range is usually so small that even a small percentage 
change in the calibration from temperature effects or aging can readily shift the desired 
band entirely outside the tuning range of the receiver. 

Stability of Frequency Calibration — Crystal Controlled Receivers , — Stability of the 
receiver frequency calibration can be obtained by careful attention to the mechanical 
and electrical design of the resonant circuits. In particular, dielectrics associated 
with the circuits are potential sources of trouble, and fixed condensers that are involved 
not only must be of the type having cyclic behavior and a low temperature coefficient 
but also should be chosen so that their temperature coefficient is the negative of that 
possessed by the combination of tuning coil and tube.‘ 

The oscillator circuit is the most important from the point of view of stability, 
since as long as the radio-frequency circuits are not too sharp, they can vary appre- 
ciably without giving trouble. Where communication is carried on with the use of 
only a few fixed frequencies, as in point-to-point services, the superheterodyne oscil- 
lator is frequently a crystal oscillator, with a crystal being provided in the set for 
each of the fixed frequencies. . 

^ For further ducuseion of band spreading see F. H. Woodbridge, Band Spread — Its E6ect on the 
*' Tuning Rate,” Wirdeat Eng.^ Vol. 17, p. 304, September, 1040; Dudley E. Foster and Qarrard 
Mountjoy, Short Wave Spi’ead Bands in Automobile and Home Receivers, Proe, Vol. 30, p. 222, 

May, 1942. 

* John M. Miller, Thermal Drift in Superheterodyne Receivers, ElectronieSt Vol. 10, p. 24, November, 
1937. 

Special temperature compensation to take care of the warniing-up period is also desirable. This can 
be obtained by using in the oscillator circuit a small fixed condenser with a negative temperature coeffi- 
cient and associated with a small heating resistor that is turned on and off with the receiver. See M, L. 
Levy, Frequency Compensation, Eleetroniea, Vol. 12, p. Ifi, May, 1030. 
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Spurious Responses in Superheterodyne Receivers. superheterodyne receivera, 
there is the possibility of obtaining a variety of spurious responses. Some of these 
appear in the form of whistles having a pitch dependent upon the tuning of the 
receiver; others cause an interfering program to be heard at unexpected places on the 
dial. The principal sources of spurious responses are (1) image-frequency signals; 
(2) signals of intermediate frequency; (3) harmonics of the intermediate-frequency 
generated by the second detector; and (4) harmonics of the incoming signal generated 
in the converter tube. 

Image signals are signals having a frequency that is greater than the frequency 
to which the receiver is tuned by twice the intermediate frequency (assuming the 
beating oscillator operates at a higher frequency than the desired signal). If 
such signals reach the converter tube, they combine with the local oscillator to produce 
a diflFerence frequency that is exactly equal to the intermediate frequency, and so 
appear in the receiver output along with the desired program. Image responses 
can be eliminated by providing sufficient selectivity between the antenna and the 
converter tube to prevent a signal of image frequency from reaching the converter 
tube with appreciable amplitude. For satisfactory elimination of image response, it 



Fig. 18. — Typical circuit for suppressing imago signals, together with equations for maxi- 
mum suppression. 


is necessary that the image voltage reaching the converter input be at least 30 db 
below the desired signal. Since the incoming image signal may be somewhat stronger 
than the desired signal, the circuits between the antenna and the converter input 
should give a discrimination exceeding 50 to 60 db against the image signal relative to 
the signal to which the receiver is tuned. The discrimination obtainable against the 
image i»gnal is greater the higher the ratio of intermediate to signal frequency. For 
this reason, the intermediate frequency in all-wave broadcast receivers is made as 
high as possible (f.e., about 455 kc). Intermediate frequencies of the order of 2 me 
are often used in receivers intended for the reception of only short-wave signals. 
The discrimination against image signals is increased by the use of one or more stages 
of tuned radio-frequency amplification, since this provides additional selectivity 
between the antenna and the converter input. Discrimination against image signals 
can also be improved greatly by the use of special antenna coupling circuits. An 
example of such an arrangement is shown in Fig. 18.^ Here the antenna is brought 
to ground through a coupling coil L 2 , a portion of the tuning inductance L, and a 
capacity Ci of the order of ten times the maximum tuning capacity. The resistance 
R is for broadening the antenna resonance. The effect of the image voltage produced 
at the grid of the tube is largely neutralized by the voltage that the antenna current 
induces in the cathode coil La. With proper circuit proportions, the suppression 

1 Further disoumion of this and other circuits, including those which suppress, signals of inter- 
mediate frequency as well as image signals, is given by Harold A. Wheeler, Image Suppression iu 
Superheterodyne Heoeivers, Proc. I.R.E.t Voi. 23, p. 369, June, 1936. 
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can be made almost complete at two carrier frequencies and will be high at frequencies 
in betwemi. At the same time, the desired carrier is not balanced out. The neces- 
sary design formulas are given in Fig. 18, and the suppression obtained is independent 
of the antenna constants. 

Radio signals of intermediate frequency will be heard in the output of a radio 
receiver if these signals are able to reach the input of the converter tube in appreciable 
amplitude. Response to such signals can be prevented by selecting the intermediate 
frequency so that it differs from the frequency of any strong local signal that is likely 
to be present by providing adequate selectivity in the radio-frequency section and, in 
particularly troublesome cases, by employing a trap circuit in the network coupling 
the antenna to the grid of the first tube. 

Whistles can occur in a superheterodyne receiver when the harmonics of the inter- 
mediate frequency that are present in the output of the second detector get coupled 
back into the radio-frequency section. Thus, when a receiver having an intermediate 
frequency of 455 kc is tuned to approximately 910 or 1,365 kc, the second and third 
harmonics, respectively, of the intermediate frequency will produce an audible beat 
note with incoming signals. The remedy is to provide filters in the output of the 
second detector that will localize the harmonics of the intermediate frequency, and 
also to arrange the wiring so that coupling between the radio-frequency and second- 
detector circuits is a minimum. 

When very strong signals are being received at a frequency that is approximately 
twice the intermediate frequency, it is possible for high-order modulation action to 
produce an output of the type 2s — o, where s and o are the signal and local oscillator 
frequency, respectively. When the signal s is twice the intermediate frequency, this 
gives a frequency that is amplified by the i-f amplifier, but the exact frequency varies 
differently with tuning, i,e,, with variation in o, than does the intermediate frequency 
produced by normal converter action and so boats with the i-f produced by normal 
action. Since this type of spurious response is generated within the converter, it 
can not be eliminated by selectivity in the radio frequency. This undesired response 
is troublesome only when very strong signals are being received, and can be prevented 
by reducing the antenna pickup or providing a trap that discriminates against the 
troublesome signal. 

The spurious responses discussed above represent the types that are most trouble- 
some in superheterodyne receivers. Other types of combination frequencies are 
possible, and are occasionally encountered.^ 

Cro88~talk and Croas-modulaiion. — Cross-talk or cross-modulation of the type 
discussed in Par. 24, Sec. 5, can occur when a receiver is tuned to a strong signal and 
there is also present another strong signal of a not too different frequency. Cross-talk 
then manifests itself by the fact that during intervals when there is no modulation 
on the desired carrier, one hears of the modulation of the undesired signal, but if the 
desired carrier is absent, the undesired program is no longer heard. 

Such cross-talk is a result of third-order curvature in the plate-current character- 
istic of the first or possibly the second tube of the receiver. Most cross-talk problems 
are eliminated by the use of variable-mu tubes, since tliesc have very low third-order 
curvature. Cross-talk may still be present, however, when signals of the order of a 
volt or more are induced in the antenna. This type of trouble can be minimized 
by making the transfer constant from antenna to first grid low so that the voltage 

1 A eomprehensivo dicicussion covering all the possible types of interfering responses is given by 
Howard K. Morgan. Interfering Responses in Superheterodynes, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 23, p. 1164, October, 
1035. In this paper, it is shown that all the spurious responses, including the more common ones as 
well as the unusual types, correspond to frequencies of the interfering signal that are no ± ns, no ± t/n, 
n», or no + 9 /n, where o is the oscillator frequency, s the frequency to which the receiver is tuned, « the 
intermediate frequency, and n the harmonic order (t.s., an integer such as 1, 2, etc.). 
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at the grid of the first tube will not be too great for the A.V.C. system to in 

extremely difficult cases, such as where a very powerful near-by station is involved a 
tuned trap in the antenna circuit can be used.^ ' 

External Crose-modulatim.*-— The term external cross-modulation is applied to 
spurious frequencies generated by nonlinear or rectifying contacts in conduit, ground 
connections, light wires, etc., in the vicinity of the receiver that carry currents induced 
by the signal.* When strong radio signals are present, such nonlinear contacts develop 
new frequencies in appreciable amplitude, and these may then reach the receiver by 
conduction, or by direct radiation, causing signals to be heard at unexpected places 
on the dial. The most common new frequencies produced are harmonics of the trans- 
mitted carrier and simple combination frequencies of two carriers of the type a ±b 
a ±2h and 2a ± b and of three carriers of the type a-f5±c, a±6-|-c, etc. In 
the case of third-order combinations it has been found that if the product of the three 
field strengths combining to give the cross modulation (f.g., EaEl ElEt^ or EaEtEcf 
as the case may be) exceeds 0.001 volts,* then serious external cross modulation is 
likely to be observed.* In the case where the rectifying contact is on a power line, 
there is the possibility of strong hum modulation being produced on the carrier 
frequency of the station. 

External cross-modulation is appreciable only when the carriers involved are 
strong, i.e., of the order of one volt. This fact makes it undesirable to locate two 
transmitting stations so close to each other that the strong signal areas overlap. In 
particular, two transmitters operating from one antenna, or located on the same 
premise.s, are to be avoided. 

When the presence of cross-modulation is suspected, one should first make sure 
that the trouble is external to the receiver by using traps to prevent strong local 
signals from reaching the receiver and also by checking the combination frequencies 
observed with those calculated as being most likely to be present in the case of cross- 
modulation. If the presence of external cross-modulation is confirmed, then the 
antenna and ground circuits should be checked for poor contacts, a capacity filter 
should be tried across the power line, and possible poor contacts in conduits and wiring 
investigated. If these do not remedy the difficulty, a new antenna with shielded 
lead-in wires should be tried. 

Noise and Signal-to-noise Ratio. ^ — The ratio of signal-to-noisc' energy in a receiver 
output is one of the most important characteristics of a receiver.® Possible sources 
of noise are static and other disturbances induced in the antenna, thermal agitation 
in the tuned input circuit, tube noise (including particularly converter noise), and 
man-made disturbances of various types. 

Noise energy is normally uniformly distributed over a considerable frequency 
band. The first requirement for a good signal-to-noise ratio is, therefore, that the 

* DisouBsion of the especially difficult problem of operating receivers in close proximity to trans- 
iiiitters is given by P. C. Sandretto, Some Principles in Aeronautical Ground Radio Station Design, 
Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 27, p. 6, January, 1930. 

* D. E. Foster, A New Form of Interference — External Cross Modulation, R.C.A. Vol. 1, p. 18, 

April, 1937. 

* Thus poor connections in the receiving antenna system, such as in the ground connection, are 
particularly common sources of trouble. See A. James Ebel, A Note on the Sources of Spurious Radia- 
tions in the Field of Two Strong Signals, Proc. I.R.E.f Vol. 30, p. 81, February, 1942. 

* See A. V. Eastman and L. C. F. Horle, The Generation of Spurious Signals by Nonlinearity of the 
Transmission Path, /Voc, J.R.E., Vol. 28, p. 438, October, 1940. 

> The limitations to the sensitivity of rt^io receivers that result from noise, particularly at very high 
frequencies, are comprehensively discussed by E. W. Herold, An Analysis of the Signal-to-noise Ratio 
of Ultra-high-frequency Receivers, R.C.A, Rev., Vol. 6, p. 802, January, 1942; D. O. North, The 
Absolute Sensitivity of Radio Receivers, R.C.A. Ret., Vol. 6, p. 332, January. 1942. 

* A good discussion of noise levels that can be expected at high frequencies is given by K. Q. Jansky, 
Minimum Noise Levels Obtained on Short-wave Radio Receiving Ssmtems, Proc. J.R.S., Vol. 2fi, p. 
1517, December, 1987. In this paper it is stated that a carrier to noise ratio of 18 db will give intelligible 
speech with 100 per cent modulation and an audio band of 5,000 cycles. 
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response band of the receiver be no wider than necessary to accommodate the 
signal. 

The ultimate limit of signal-to-noise ratio is obtained when the receiver band width 
has the minimum possible value and all the noise in the receiver output is caused by 
thermal agitation in the input circuit to the first tube. The closeness with which 
this limit is approached can be determined by short-circuiting or detuning this input 
circuit and noting the amount of residual noise that still remains.^ The residual 
present may be caused by (1) noise in the converter tube; (2) a noisy radio-frequency 
tube; and (3) inefficient tuned input circuit. The remedies for the last two sources 
of noise are obviously a better tube and more efficient circuits, respectively. The 
remedy for the first source of noise is either to use a stage of radio-frequency amplifica- 
tion between the antenna and the converter tube, so that both the signal and the 
thermal agitation noise in the input circuit will be raised to a level that will swamp 
the converter noise, or to employ a type of converter having low inherent noise, such 
as the triodc plate detector. Discussion of converter noise is given in Par. 14, Sec. 7. 

When a set is designed so that the thermal agitation in the input circuit determines 
the set noise, the best signal-to-noise ratio is obtained when the coupling between the 
antenna and the input circuit greatly exceeds an impedance match. The pickup 
sensitivity of the antenna should then be enough so .that the normal static, cosmic 
hiss, and man-made disturbances induced in the antenna will deliver more noise 
to the first tube than the thermal-agitation voltages in the input circuit. This con- 
dition can be checked by replacing the antenna with an equivalent dummy impedance 
and noting whether or not the noise level drops appreciably.* 

The disturbing effect of background noise in radio-telephone systems can be 
lowered by volume compression of the transmitted signals and by reduction in the 
receiver sensitivity during silent periods. Volume compression causes the weak 
components of the signal to be transmitted at a higher modulation level than would 
otherwise be the case, and so results in an improvement in the signal-to-noise ratio.® 
Lowering of the receiver sensitivity during silent periods reduces the deafening or 
masking effect of noise, and has been found to improve the intelligibility of telephone 
communication by an amount equivalent to approximately 6-db in transmitter 
power.* 

When receivers are used near internal-combustion engines, as in the case of auto- 
mobile and aircraft receivers, the noises from the ignition system are usually the 
limiting factor in determining signal-to-noise ratio. In automobiles, the ignition noise 
is reduced by placing suppressor resistances in the central distributor wire and some- 
times in each individual spark-plug lead, by bonding various parts of the automobile 
to prevent irregular contacts, by inclosing the receiver in a metal case, and by employ- 
ing by-pass condensers to prevent ignition disturbances from reaching the battery 
and traveling through the automobile wiring to dome lights, etc. In airplane work, 
it has been found necessary to inclose the entire ignition system in an electrostatic 
shield. 

Vibration Effects — Microphonics . — Vibration can cause noise to appear in the 
output of a receiver either as a result of microphonic action in the tubes or through 
vibration of circuit components, particularly the plates of variable condensers. Vibra- 

1 F. B. Llewellyn. A Rapid Method for Estimating the Signal-to-noise Ratio of a High Gain Receiver, 
Proc. Vol. 19, p. 416, March, 1931. 

> A rough indication is obtained by simply disconnecting the antenna and noting the effect on noise 
output. 

* The quantitative relation between the amount of compression and the improvement in signal-to- 
noise ratio is discussed by E. L. E. Pawley, The Effect of Volume Compression on the Tolerable Noise 
Level in Electrical Communication Systems, Wirdeta Eng., Vol. 14, p. 12, January, 1937. 

* C. C. Taylor, Radiotelephone Noise Reduction by Voice Control at Receiver, Elae. Sng„ V6L 66« 
D. 971. AiiffiiRt. 1937. 
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tion effects are especially important in receivers on airplanes, automobiles, tanks, etc., 
and also are troublesome when the receiver chassis is in close proximity to the loud- 
speaker. In the latter case .a sustained audio-frequency howl may be present as a 
result of feedback around a path that includes an acoustic link. 

The effects of vibration can be minimized by the use of rigid construction, by 
rubber mounting, and by inclosing the entire receiver in a case to protect it against 
sound waves traveling in air. ^ In some cases tubes and circuits operating at low power 
levels are placed on a separate subchassis that is connected to the main chassis through 
rubber supports. 

Tracking and Alignment of Tuned Circuits in Radio Receivers , — Nearly all receivers 
are adjusted to the desired signal by means of variable (condensers mounted on a 
common shaft to provide a single control. In the radio-frequency section of a receiver, 
the coils and variable condenser sections are made as nearly alike as possible. Exact 
alignment of the radio-frequency circuits at the high-frequency end of the tuning 
range is then obtained by the use of an adjustable trimmer condenscer in shunt with 
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the regular tuning condenser, shown in Fig. 19o. In receivers covering only a single 
frequency band, it is possible to align at the low-frequency end of the tuning range by 
bending sectors on the end plates of the variable condensers. In all-wave receivers, it 
is necessary to depend for alignment at the low-frequency end of the tuning ranges 
cither on careful manufacturing control that ensures uniformity of coils and condensers 
or on individually adjusting the inductance of each coil by shifting the position of tho 
end turn until low-frequency alignment is obtained. 

Oscillator circuits of superheterodyne n^ceivers must b(^ arranged so that for all 
tuning adjustments the difference between rt«otmnt frequencies of th(^ radio-frequency 
and oscillator tuned circuits closely approximates the intenne^diate frequency. Ihis 
result is normally obtained with satisfactory accuracy by using a variable tuning 
condenser for the oscillator section that is identical with the conciensers used in the 
radio-frequency sections, but that employs an oscillator coil haying less inductance 
than the inductance used in the radio-frequency sections, combined with series and 
shunt trimming condensers as shown in Fig. 19h. By prop<3rly proportioning such 
an arrangement, it is possible to obtain exactly correct tracking at three frequencies 
in any tuning range, with relatively sraaU tracking error between these frequencies, 
as shown in Fig. 20. It is apparent that the maximum error in tracking is so small 
as to be of no consequence, provided that the selectivity of the radio-frequency sections 
is not excessively high. 


• A <ll.oiiii«on of an«vibrB«oii inoanUngfc with porUcuIar reference to aircr^t con^tjone, ie given 
by Ifc B. Haaman. Jr., Aircraft Radio Vibration, Cammmieatvmt, Vol. 20, p. », May, l»«. 
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The proper oscillator circuit proportions to obtain tracking can be calculated by the 
following formulas:^ 

Case 1. When Ci 0, or C 4 < < Cs (the Usual Case). 


C, « CoFo* 


a.-/.) 


Li -L 


n*\ (Ct + i 
W) Ct 


Case S. When Ct - 0. 


©_ 

cr-f Ci 


Case 8 . When Ct Is Known. 


^ _CW CtC, 

> r, + C4 

^'VmV Cj + c; 


Case 4. When Ct Is Known. 
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C* + C4 


Check Formulas. — Equation for oscillator frequency : 


/i - m 


//* -hn* 
i//2 4, 12 


Equations for /*, m*, and n*, in terms of oscillator constants: 

„ _ CofV 

^* + c7TCt 

w 




C, + C, 


* This f(dlowB Laboratory Series Report UL>8, RCA Radiotron Company. Other equivalent for' 
mulas are given by V. D. Landon and E. A. Sveen, A Solution of the Superheterodyne Tracldng Problem. 
JSlectroniei, Vol. 6. p. 250, August, 1932; Hans Roder, Oscillator Padding, Radio Bng.t Vol. 16, p. 7, 
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where /o — intermediate frequency, in me. 

Fi, F%, Ft « frequencies at which exact tracking is to be obtained, me. 

o ■« Fi -j- ^2 -4“ Ft* 

6* ->FxFt’{‘FiFf\'FtFv 
c* » FiFiFt* 
d - a + 2/o. 
f« _ “ c* 

" 2/o 

m» » /* -f-/o* +ad - 6*. 

+/o*/j 
** m* 

Co “ maximum tuning capacity in radio-frequency stage, ^Mf. 

Fo « lowest frequency to which the radio-frequency circuit is to be tuned, me. 

^ ^ ^ “ known, then CA* - (L in microhenrys). 

A — CoFo* Required only for Case 3. 

CoFq^ 

B ■* — 22 *^ I^cquircd only for Case 4. 

Of these cases. Case 1 is of most practical importance. This is because it is preferable 
to place the trimmer condenser in shunt with the tuning condenser rather than in 
shunt with the coil in order to take care of variations in minimum capacity of the 
variable tuning condenser. When this is done, C 4 consists only of the coil distributed 
capacity, and is so small that it can be considered as merged with C* with negligible 
error. 

The best average oscillator tracking is obtained when the frequencies of exact 
tracking (commonly termed cross-over frequencies) are so chosen that the maximum 
deviations of the tracking curve within the tuning range are all the same, as shown in 
Fig, 20,1 

In all-wave receivers, each coil is provided with its own trimmer and padding 
condensers, and the combination of coil and condensers is switched across the variable 
tuning condenser. Each shunt trimming condenser is adjustable, while the series 
trimmers used in the oscillator circuits are usually fixed in value except in the case 
of the broadcast band. 

After the constants required for the oscillator circuit have been calculated and the 
proper values inserted in the circuit, it is necessary to check the final adjustment of the 
trimmers by experiment. In doing this it is to be noted that with a given coil, adjust- 
ment of the shunt trimmer determines the high-frequency cross-over point, and the 
series padding condenser is the principal factor controlling the low-frequency cross- 
over. The middle-frequency cross-over is determined by the inductance of the 
oscillator circuit, with too much inductance causing the cross-over to occur at a 
frequency that is high. Details involved of the experimental alignment of receivers 
are discussed in Par. 37, Sec. 13. 

The alignment and tracking problems involved in permeability tuning are analo- 
gous to those encountered where tuning is by means of a variable condenser. The 

March, 1036; A. L. M. Sowerby, Gangiug the Tuning Controls of a Superheterodyne Receiver, Wirdeti 
Eng, and Exp, Wtreless, Vol. 9, p. 70, February, 1932. 

Charts giving the solution of the design equations are presented by A. L. Qreen and R. Scott- 
Payne, Superheterodyne Tracking Charts, Wirdess Eng,, Vol. 19, p. 243, June, 1942; p. 290, July, 
1942. Also see discussion by G. W. O. Howe, Sui}erheterodyne Receiver Tracking, Wtreless Eng., 
Vol. 19, p. 141, April, 1942. 

1 A discussion of bow to achieve this result is given by M. Wald, Ganging Superheterodyne Receivers, 
Wtrefess Sng„ Vol. 18, p. 146, April, 1941. 
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chief differences are that trimmer slugs replace trimmer condensers, and variatioii 
in the fixed capacity of a permeability tuned circuit corresponds to change in ^e coil 
inductance with condenser tuning. 

Tuning Indicator , — A tuning indicator is for the purpose of giving a visual indica- 
tion of when the receiver is tuned so that the carrier is at the center of the response 
band of the receiver. Tuning indicators are useful in receivers provided with auto- 
matic volume control, since the automatic-volunie-control system tends to maintain 
the loudness of the output substantially unchanged, even when the receiver is so 
badly mistuned as to distort the reproduced signals because of unequal transmission 
of the various side-band components. 

Several forms of tuning indicators arc in common use. One of these consists of a 
visual indicator tube (see Par. 14, Sec. 4) in which the luminous area is a sector of a 
circle having an angular spread determined by the negative bias applied to a pair of 
control electrodes. By deriving this bias from the automatic-volume-control system, 



the size of the luminous area serves as an aid to tuning. Other tuning indicators 
consist of a meter indicating the d-c current going to the plates of the tubes that are 
controlled by the A.V.C. system, while still another type employs a light valve oper- 
ated by the d-c currents to the controlled tubes. 

Special ProUems Involved in liigh-fidelUy Receivers ,^ — The usual broadcast receiver 
will not reproduce frequencies higher than 3,500 to 5,000 cycles. If high-fidelity 
reception is to be obtained, it is necessary to modify the receiver to respond to modula- 
tion frequencies up to 10 to 15 kc. This requires that the design of the audio-fre- 
quency, intermediate-frequency, and radio-frequency sections be modified to provide 
for increased band width. It is also necessary, if jLhe reproduction is to sound natural, 
that the low-frequency range be extended in proportion to the extension of the high- 
frequency cutoff. A common working rule is that the product of lowest and highest 
frequency reproduced should be from 400,000 to 600,000. 

Increasing the response band of the receiver introduces problems not present to 
the same degree in ordinary broadcast receivers. Thus amplitude distortion must 
be kept lower, because the amount of distortion that can be tolerated without produo- 
» Discussions of the general problems involved in high-fidelity reproduction are given by Stjwrt 
Ballantine, Quality Radio Broadcast Transmission and Reception, Proc. I.R,E., Vol. 22, p. W4, ^y. 
\934; A. N. Goldsmith, Conditions Necessary fdr an Increase in Usuable Receiver Fidelity, Proe. 
J.R.E., Vol. 22, p. 6, January, 1034: E H. Scott, Scott High Fidelity Receivers, Proe. I.R.E,t Vol. 20, 
P. 295, June. 1941. 
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ing a noticeable degradation of the program ia lees the wider the frequency band * 
Similarly, the ratio of signal to noise must be higher, because noise becomes increa^ 
ingly objectionable as the fidelity is improved.* A filter is also necessary to 
10-kc beats with adjacent-channel carriers. This filter is preferably of a typo having 
a very narrow stop band that is centered on 10 kc but that does not appreciably affect 
frequencies somewhat higher or lower.* 

High-fidelity reception is satisfactory only when the desired signal is so strong as 
to override all noise and interfering signals. When this is not the case, more satis- 
factory reception will be obtained by narrowing the band and sacrificing fidelity. 
This situation has led to the development of receivers in which the band width of the 
intermediate-frequency amplifier can be adjusted by the user to give the highest 
fidelity feasible under the receiving conditions existing for a particular station at the 
moment.* The band-width control can be accomplished in a variety of ways, one 
method being described in Fig. 37, Sec. 3. Means have also been devised that will 
vary the band width automatically in accordance with the strength of the received 
signal, but these have not been used except in laboratory receivers.* 


1st audio 



Fig. 21. — Circuit diagram of typical muting system. 


Muting Systems — The Codan. — When automatic volume control is employed with 
a receiver having considerable sensitivity, a disagreeable amount of noise will be heard 
in the receiver output when no carrier is present, either as one listens for a station 
not on the air or as one tunes from one station to another. Arrangements for 
suppressing this noise have been given such names as muting j quieting ^ or squelch 
systems, tuning silencers, and interchannel noise suppressors. Such devices are also 
sometimes referred to as codans, from the first letters of the phrase “carrier-operated 
device antinoise.” 

A typic.al muting system is shown in Fig. 21. Here lube Ti is so arranged that it 
biases the grid of the first audio tube beyond cutoff unless the grid bias oi Tt approaches 
or exceeds cutoff. By using the A.V.C. system to bias T\, it is then possible to make 
the receiver inoperative until a carrier of predetermined amplitude is present, A 


' Frank Maasa, Permissible Amplitude Distortion of Speech in an Audio Reproducing System, Piroe, 
Vol. 21, p. 62, May, 1933. , . . . , « n ah. 

« Experimental data showing the effect of band width on allowable noise are given by U. H.MKen 
and G. C. Porter, Receiver Band-width and Background Noise. Radio Eng., Vol. 15. p. 7, May. ^36. 

» Such a filter is described by W. Baggally, An Improved Carrier Interference Eliminator, Wtr^eas 
Eng. and Bxpt. Wireless, Vol. 12, p. 647, December, 1936. « j- e * 

* Harold A. Wheeler and J. Kelly Johnson, High Fidehty Receivers with Expanding Selectors 

Proe. Vol. 23, p. 694, June, 1935. i-, u iaok. xr n* 

»G. L. Beers, Automatic Selective Control, Proc. T.R.E., Vol. 23, p. 1426, D^mbe^ mw, H, F. 
Mayer, Automatic Selectivity Control. Eleelronice, Vol. 9. p. 82, DeoemW. 19M; J. R 
Receiver with Automatic Selectivity Control Responsive to Interference, Proe. I.R.B., Vol. 27, p. 289, 
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modification of this arrangement consists in operating tube Ti from a separate branch 
of the intermediate-frequency amplifier that delivers its output to a second diode. 
By making this auxiliary intermediate-frequency branch very selective, the signal-to- 
Qoise* ratio will be much higher for the noise-suppressor diode than for the detector 
diode. It is possible in this way to set the threshold of the system at a level where 
the signal is so far down in the noise as to be barely usable. This arrangement also 
has the advantage that the receiver delivers no output until the receiver is tuned 
exactly to the desired carrier frequency, thus making accidental mistuning practically 
impossible. 

Muting systems find use in receivers for commercial communication circuits and 
in high-priced broadcast receivers. 

AviamaLic Frequency ControU — The difficulty of accurately tuning a receivc||, 
having automatic volume control, as well as difficulties caused by drifts in the fr^ 
quency of the oscillator in receiving short-wave signals, can be eliminated by an 
arrangement that will automatically shift the frequency of the beating oscillator 
so as to produce an intermediate frequency of almost exactly the proper value, pro- 
vided that the tuning is only roughly correct. This is termed aidomaiic frequency 
control (abbreviated A.F.C.). 

Automatic-frequency-control systems are composed of two essential parts. First, 
there is a section termed the discrimiruiiorf which develops a d-c voltage prop»ortional 
to the extent that the intermediate frequency differs from the desired value. This 
voltage is used to control a second tube, termed a reactance tube, which is arranged to 
draw a reactive current having a value dependent upon the control voltage developed 
by the discriminator. The reactance tube is shunted across the oscillator tuned 
circuit, and the system is so arranged that when the intermediate frequency docs not 
have the desired value, there results a control action on the reactance tube that shifts 
the frequency of the oscillator so that the intermediate frequency is closer to the 
desired value. It is a simple matter in this way to reduce the deviations of the inter- 
mediate frequency by a factor of 100 to 200. 

The two most commonly used discriminator circuits are shown in Fig. 22. These 
are essentially the same as the frequency-modulation detector circuits of Figs. 62 
and 53, Sec. 7, with the difference that what was the audio output voltage in the case 
of frequency modulation becomes the d-c control voltage in the corresponding A.F.C. 
system. However, inasmuch as an exactly linear amplitude characteristic is not 
essential and the separation between the two peaks can be much less than in the 
case of frequency-modulated signals, the circuit proportions are different in the two 
cases. It is further to be noted that the frequency range over which the control is 
effective in A.F.C. systems is somewhat greater than the peak separation, whereas 
in the detection of frequency-modulated signals, the useful frequency range is less 
than this separation. 

The reactance tube that is controlled by the A.F.C. bias consists of a pentode tube 
in which the plate-cathode circuit is in shunt with the tuned circuit of the oscillator, 
and the control-grid electrode is supplied with ah exciting voltage derived from the 
alternating voltage existing across the tuned circuit but 00° out of phase with it. In 
such an arrangement the amplified grid voltage acting in the plate circuit draws an 
alternating plate current that is 90*^ out of phase with the voltage across the oscillator 
tuned circuit. The tube then acts as a shunting reactance having a magnitude 
depending upon the amplification of the tube, and hence upon the bias developed by 
the discriminator system. The numerical value of this reactance is 

^ D. E. FoBter and S. W. Seeley, Automatic Tuning, Simplified Circuite, and Design Practice, Proc. 

Vol. 25, p. 289, March, 1937; Hans Roder, Theory of the Discriminator Circuit for Automatic 
Frequency Control, Proe. I.B.B., Vol. 26, p. 590, May, 1988; Charles Travis, Automatic FVequency 
Control, Proc» I.B.B.t Vol. 23, p. 1125, OctoW, 1935; R. L. Freeman, Improvements in AF.C. OIrcuitB, 
Bhdronict, VoL 9, p, 21, November, 1986. 
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where is the transconduotanoe of the tube, k the absolute value of the ratio of 
alternating grid voltage to alternating plate-cathode voltage JBi, and /i is the aheiv 
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oscillator tuned circuit a positive or negative resistance having a magnitude that will 
depend upon the A.F.C. bias. Such a resistance causes the amplitude of oscillations 
to depend upon the frequency deviations that are being corrected, and so is to be 
avoided. 

The discriminator circuits of P'ig. 22 can be used to provide detector and also 
A.V,C voltage, as well as the A.F.C. control potential. However, the detector output 
represents a distorted reproduction of the modulated wave because of the asymmetric 
action of the discriminator with respect to the two side bands. Accordingly, when 
high fidelity is important, it is necessary to employ a separate diode detector, as 
shown in Fig. 22d, for developing the audio output. 

6. Code and Communications Receivers. — Receivers used for code and short- 
wave telephone signals in amateur and commercial services are usually modified 



/ 

NeufraUzed capaciHve 
reactance be-fween 
crystal elec trodes 



^Rejected 

\trequency 


Frequency 


(y Equivalent electrical 
circuit of crystal 

Fig. 23. — Typical crystal coupling arrangement used in single-signal receiver. 


(c) Typical transmission 
characteristic 


superheterodyne receivers in which certain refinements such as crystal filters, noise 
suppressors, i-f beating oscillators, etc., are added. Such receivers are commonly 
termed ammunicaiiom receivers^ and their operation requires a degree of technical 
knowledge and skill greater than that possessed by the usual broadcast listener. 

Code Reception , — Code receivers usually are ordinary superheterodyne receivers 
to which there has been added an oscillator that produces audio beats with the inter- 
mediate frequency, and thus delivers code signals in the form of an audio whistle. 
When the beating oscillator is turned on for code reception, it is necessary that the 
automatic-vOhime-control system that would normally be used in the reception of 
telephone signals be disconnected and a manual volume control substituted. Other- 
wise the local oscillator amplitude controls the receiver sensitivity. 

Code reception is occasionally obtained by using a receiver consisting of an oscil- 
lating detector, preferably preceded by one stage of radio-frequency amplification and 
followed by one or two stages of audio amplification. Such a receiver has nearly as 
great sensitivity as a superheterodyne, but possesses less selectivity, greater tendency 
for cross-modulation, and is also not suitable for telephone signals. Although once 
widely used, it is accordingly now largely obsolete. 
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Siaglt-mgrui Etcemr.—k nngle-signal receiver is a superheterodyne provided wHb 
s crystal filter in the intermediate-frequency amplifier to give a high and 
selectivity. A typical circuit arrangement is shown in Fig. 28o, in which the crystal 
is used as a coupling link between two tuned circuits. The transmisBion as a function 
of frequency with such a crystal coupling arraiigement is illustrated in Fig. 23c. The 
transmission is maximum at the frequency for which the crystal is in series resonance 
(resonance of L and C in the equivalent electrical circuit), and is very poor at a dightiy 
different frequency, such that the crystal is in parallel resonance (resonant frequency 
of L, C, and Ci in equivalent electrical circuit). The selectivity obtained with the 
circuit of Fig. 23o can be varied by changing the resistance «i, a high resistance 
causing the selectivity to approach that of the crystal alone, while a low resistance 



Fio. 24. - Noise-suppressor system in which a noise pulse that is stronger than the desired 
signal can be made to silence the receiver momentarily. 

broadens the response curve. In this way band widths from 100 cycles or less up to 
5,000 cycles can be obtained. 

The frequency at which the transmission through the crystal is very low can be 
controlled by varying the neutralizing capacity Cn, which acts to neutralize the crystal 
capacity Ci. This rejected frequency can be made to lie an 3 rwhere from a few hundred 
to a few thousand cycles on either side of the desired frequency, according to the degree 
of neutralization and according to whether the system is over- or undemeutralized. 

Noise Suppression. — Communications receivers are frequently provided with 
special arrangements for suppressing impulse type of noise, such as that produced by 
ignition systems. These systems may take two forms. In the first, illustrated in 
Pig. 24, an auxiliary intermediate-frequency amplifier (labeled “noise amp.”) is con- 
nected with its grid in parallel with the grid of the final intennediate-frequency 
amplifier (a 6L7 tube in Fig. 24) and delivers its output to an auxiliary rectifier. The 
direct-current output of this auxiliary rectifier biases the third grid of the 6L7 final 
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i&ttffmediate-lrequency amplifier tube. With proper adjustment, a noise voltage 
having a peak amplitude greater than the signal being received will develop enou^^ 
bias to make the final mtermediate-frequency tube inoperative, thus silencing the 
receiver for the duration of the noise. Although this causes some distortion, the 
reception is much improved over that obtained without the noise suppressor. 

A somewhat simpler although less effective form of noise suppressor consists of a 
simple limiter in the audio-frequency output of the receiver.^ An example is shown 
in Fig. 26, and consists of a diode shunted across an audio-frequency coupling network 
and biased with a voltage slightly greater than the normal audio-frequency signal at 



Fig. 25. — ^Limiter system for noise suppression. 


that point. Any voltage in excess of the bias on the diode limiter will then be short- 
circuited by this tube, thus limiting the noise to a peak amplitude only slightly greater 
than tliat of the signal. To be effective, polarities must be arranged so that a large 
pulse voltage applied to the detector tends to make the plate of the limiting diode 
positive. 

7. Miscellaneous Types of Receivers and Receiving Systems. Tuned Radio- * 
frequency Receivers , — At one time, many broadcast receivers were of the tuned radio- 
frequency type. In such sets, the incoming signal is amplified by two or three stages 
of tuned-radio frequency amplification and then applied directly to the detector with- 
out undergoing a frequency change. Such receivers have the disadvantage of poor 



Fio. 26. — Schematic diagram of triple-detection receiver. 


selectivity and low sensitivity in proportion to the* number of tubes employed. They 
are accordingly practically obsolete. 

Triple-detection Receivers , — ^The triple-detection receiver is a modified super- 
heterodyne having two converters and two intermediate frequencies, as indicated 
8chematica% in Fig. 26. The first intermediate frequency is relatively high, to give 
effective image suppression, and the second intermediate frequency is comparatively 
low in order to increase the adjacent-channel selectivity. 

1 The effectiveness of amplitude limiters is highest when the frequency selectivity in the circuits 
after the limiter is greater than the selectivity preceding the limiting. See M. Wald. Noise Suppression 
by Means of Amplitude Limiters, Wirdeti Bne,» Vol. 17, p. 432, October, 1940. 
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Triple-detection receivers provide a combination of greater image discrimmation 
and adjacent selectivity than can be realised in an ordinary superheterodyne. Such 
receivers are used extensively in short-wave commercial communication servioesi 
but are too complicated and too expensive for ordinary broadcast service. 

Tone-corrected Receiver . — Proposals have been made from time to time that the 
radio receiver be designed to take advantage of the apparent demodulation of a weak 
signal that occurs in the presence of a strong signal when a linear detector is used 
(see Par. 15, Sec. 7). The idea is to employ such high i-f selectivity that even strong 
interfering carriers will be reduced to less amplitude than the carrier of the signal to 
which the receiver is tuned. Linear detection will then suppress the interfering signal 
almost entirely. Trimming of the desired side bands caused by the selective circuits 
is then corrected by audio-frequency equalization, so that all modulation frequencies 
of the desired carrier are reproduced equally. The term *‘stenodo*^ has been applied 
to such an arrangement. 

Analysis of this system of reception shows that when side bands of the desired and 
undesired carriers do not overlap, there is a material reduction in the interference 
but that if the side bands associated with the two signals do overlap, little or no 
benefit results.^ 

SingUside-hand Receivers . — In reception of single-sido-band signals in which the 
carrier has been suppressed, it is necessary to reinsert the carrier at the receiver 
before detection, as discussed in Par. 15, Sec. 7. 

In order that speech may sound natural, it is necessary that the reinserted carrier be 
within 20 cycles of the correct value. At carrier frequencies up to several megacycles, 
this accuracy can be obtained by the use of stable crystal oscillators at transmitter 
and receiver. At higher transmission frequencies, however, crystal oscillators will 
not maintain their frequency with sufficient accuracy over long periods of time under 
commercial conditions. It is then necessary to transmit a pilot frequency to the 
receiver for the purpose of indicating at the receiving point the correct frequency 
to be reinserted. This pilot frequency can be transmitted as a carrier of reduced 
amplitude, or as some other frequency related to the original transmitted carrier. 
The pilot frequency is used either to control automaticall> the frequency of the local 
oscillations by some arrangement as described in connection with iig. 22, or by 
mechanical means ; or it can be separated by a crystal filter , amplified, passed through 
a limiter, and then in this reconditioned form used in place of the receiver oscillator.* 

Receiving Systems for Minimizing Fading^-Diversity and Muea Receivers.— The 
fading of broadcast and short-wave signals can be minimized in a number of ways as 
follows: (1) the use of automatic volume control; (2) frequency diversity; (3) space 
diversity; (4) polarization diversity; (5) Musa receiving system. . . i 

Automatic volume control is a great help in smoothing out vanations in signal 
strength caused by fading, but is not a complete solution. Automatic volume control 
cannot be used in code receivers employing a local oscillator, and even with telephone 
signals does not prevent the arapUtude from falling below the noise level. Also, 
automatic volume control does not prevent quality distortion. 


Roetk.n, A Single Sideband Reenver for ^ort W.w f Syrtim to 

member. 1938; F. A. PoUUnghorn »d 1^ N 

STeXt Ap5Si7^:'^.'SSlot5L’^fw“n the NetimrUnd, Baet Indiee. 

dovtoo. f« «>• AXa «r.t«n «. 

(iesoribed in the first two of these referenoee. 
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Frequency diversity is based on the observed fact that frequencies differing by as 
little as 100 cycles tend to fade independently. Frequency diversity is extensively 
used in code transmitters, with both amplitude and frequency modulation employed^ 
as discussed in Par. 2. By modulating the code transmitter in this way, energy is 
radiated simultaneously on several frequencies, and it is seldom that all of these will 
fade out simultaneously. 

Space diversity^ makes use of the experimentally observed fact that signals induced 
in antennas 5 to 10 wave lengths apart fade independently. When three or more 
such antennas are employed with separate receivers, it is extremely unlikely that a 
resulting signal obtained by combining the three outputs will fade out completely. 
In code receivers making use of this principle, the outputs of the three receivers are 
separately rectified and then added. The resulting d-c voltage is amplified, and then 
used to key a local tone oscillator, as shown in Fig. 27, to give code characters suitable 
for transmission over a telephone line. In the reception of telephone signals, the 
audio-frequency outputs of the three receivers are combined directly, preferably with 



Fig. 27. — Diagram showing circuit of typical diversity receiving system for telegraph 

signals. 


the use of square-law detectors in each receiver, Tlie A.V.C. voltages developed by 
the three receivers are also added directly, and the combined voltage used to control 
simultaneously the gain of the three receivers, as in Fig. 28. In this way, the channel 
that receives the loudest signal dominates the situation at the moment, and the other 
channels contribute little or nothing to the output in the way of either noise or signal. 

Polarization diversity is analogous to space diversity but makes use of the fact that 
the horizontally and vertically polarized components of a received signal do not fade 
together. 

The Musa receiving system makes use of the fact that short-wave signals arrive at 
a receiver at certain preferred vertical angles that are relatively stable over an appre- 
ciable time interval, that the signal at a particular angle fades in magnitude but 
possesses little if any quality distortion, and that the envelope delay of the incoming 
signal is greater the higher the angle of arrival. The Musa system employs a direc- 
tional antenna of the type described in Par. 23, Sec. 11, with the vertical directivity 
steerable by adjusting the phases with which the outputs of the individual antennas are 

' Detailed diecuaaiona of diversity receiving ayatema of thia type are given by H. H. Beverage and 
H. O. Peteraon, Diveraity Receiving Syatem of R.C.A. Comniunicationa, Inc., for Radiotelegraphy, 
Proe. I,R»E.t Vol. 19, p. 531, April, 1931; J. B, Moore, Recent Developments in Diversity Receiving 
Equipment, R.C.A. Rev., Vol. 2, p. 94, July, 1937; H. O. Peterson, H. H. Beverage, and J. B, Moore, 
Diveraity Telephone Receiving Syatem of R.C.A. Communications, Inc., Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 19, p. 562, 
April, 1931. 
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combined. Several channels are normally derived from the same antenna system, 
with the vertical directivity of each channel individually steerable. One of these 
channels is set for the vertical angle corresponding to the best reception at the moment; 
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Fig. 28. — Schematic diagram of diversity telephone receiving system. 

another, at the angle for second best reception, etc., while one is reserved for exploring 
the conditions at different vertical angles and for monitoring. The outputs of tho 
separate channels are combined after rectification, with sufiicient phase delay inserted 
\n the lower angle channels so that tho envelopes of all the channels will be in tho 


Transmission lines 
from Indivlduoil 
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Note: Each receiver Includes means for combining the 
output of the various antennas in the phase relations 
required for the desired vertical directivity 


Fig. 29. — Schematic diagram of Musa receiving system. 

same phase when added. If three channels are added, there is practically never a 
time when at least one will not be above the noise level, thus giving full diversity. 
A schematic diagram of the system is shown in Fig. 29. ^ 

» Details are given by F. A. Polkinghorn, A Single Sideband Muaa Receiving Sj^tem for Commercial 
Operation on Transatlantic Radiotelephone Circuits, Bdl System Tech, /<mr., Vol. 19, p. w6, Apru, 
1940; H. T. Friis and C. B. Feldman. A Multiple Unit Steerable Antenna for Short-wave Reception* 
Proe, J,n,B„ Vol. 25, p, 841, July, 1937. 
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The Musa receiving ssrstem is the most effective arrangement that has been 
devised for the reception of short-wave signals. It not only eliminates fading but also 
avoids most of the quality distortion associated with ordinary fading. Furthermore, 
the use of directivity steering makes it possible to employ much greater vertical 
directivity than would otherwise be permissible. In the most elaborate installation 
of this type that has been made, the improvement in signal-to-noise ratio resulting 
from the added vertical directivity is 12 db over the ratio for a single directional 
antenna. 

Superregmeralwe ReceiverB .^ — Superregeneration is a form of regenerative ampli- 
fication in which the circuit is alternately made oscillatory and nonoscillatory at a 
low radio-frequency rate. When this operation is properly carried out, tremendous 

amplification results, a one-tube super- 
regenerative detector being capable of reach- 
ing the thermal-agitation noise level of the 
tuned input circuit. 

Three modes of operation can be dis- 
tinguished in superregeneration, namely 

(1) separate quenching, logarithmic mode, 

(2) separate quenching, linear mode, (3) 
self-quenching. 

In separately quenched systems, an 
oscillator operating at a low radio frequency 
alternately allows oscillations to build up in 
the regenerative circuit and then causes 
them to die out, or be ‘‘quenched.” In the 
logarithmic mode, the operating conditions 
are so chosen that the oscillations are able to 
build up to an equilibrium value before being 
quenched. In the absence of a signal, 
thermal-agitation noises in the input circuit 
produce the initiating voltage that starts the 
build-up process. However, when there is 
present kn incoming signal larger than the 
thermal-agitation voltages, this signal pro- 
vides the initiating pulse for the build-up 
period, and causes the equilibrium to be 
reached sooner than when the initiating 
pulse is smaller. This is illustrated in Fig. 30a, and has the effect of advancing the 
starting time of the oscillations. This causes the area under the envelope of the oscil- 
lations to increase by an amount indicated by the shaded area in Fig. 30a. If the 
oscillations are rectified by a detector, the detector output will accordingly give an 
indication of the incoming signal. In the case of a linear detector, the separately 
quenched logarithmic mode of operation gives • 
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Fio. 30. — Envelopes of oscillations 
produced with different types of super- 
regeneration. 
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»TL6 dfsousaion of theory given here follows the presentation of Frederick W. Frink, The Basic 
Principles of Superregenerative Reception, Proe, Vol. 26, p 76, January, 1938. For additional 

information on the subject, see Edwin H. Armstrong, Some Recent Developments in Regenerative 
Cirouits. Proe. Vol. 10, p. 244, August, I922i Hikoeaburo Ataka. On 8iinerri»«renpration of an 
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where iTi is a constant, L is the inductance of the circuit in which the oscillations build 
up, and R is the effective value of the negative resistance in this circuit during the 
build-up period. The relation between signal amplitude and detector output, as 
given by Eq. (14), is shown graphically in Fig. 31. When the signal is a modulated 
wave, the variations in the rectified output are a highly distorted reproduction of the 
modulation envelope, since the positive half cycles of modulation are practically 
suppressed, whereas troughs are accentuated, particularly with deep modulation. 
At the same time, the characteristic of Fig. 31 gives a very pronounced limiting action 
that is helpful in suppressing noise pulses of large 
amplitude~but small duration. 

The second or linear mode of operation differs 
from the logarithmic mode in that the quenching 
frequency is so chosen in relationship to the circuit 
constants that the oscillations are not able to 
build up to the equilibrium value before being 
quenched. The resulting action is shown in Fig. 

306. As before, an incoming signal causes the 
starting time of the build-up period to be advanced 
by an amount determined by the amplitude of the 
signal, but now the earlier starting time also causes the maximum amplitude that is 
reached to be greater. Analysis of this method of operation shows that 



Relative Amplitude of Signal 


Fig. 31. — Relation of output 
of superregenerative system to 
amplitude of applied signal. 


Detector output 



(15) 


whore E is the amplitude of the incoming signal, wr is 2ir times the resonant frequency 
of the regenerative circuit, U is the length of time the oscillations are allowed to build 
up, K 2 is a constant, and L and R are as in £q. 14). It is seen from Eq. (15) that in 
this method of operation the rectified output is directly proportional to the incoming 
signal. This avoids distortion of the modulation envelope, but has the disadvantage 
that the limiting action has been lost and that the adjustments are quite critical if 
good sensitivity is to be obtained. 

Id self-quenching operation, a grid leak-condenser combination is used in the 
regenerative circuit, with proportions such that interrupted oscillations are generated 
(see Par. 2, Sec. 6). In the absence of an incoming signal, oscillations are initiated 
by the thermal-agitation noises, build up to a critical amplitude, and then die out. An 
incoming signal larger than the thermal noises then causes the build-up time to be 
advanced, so that the peak is reached sooner than would otherwise be the case, and 
the oscillations die out sooner. The result is that the frequency of interruption (the 
quench frequency) increases with the signal strength. At the same time the ampli- 
tude reached by the oscillations and the shape of their envelope are not affected by 
the signal strength, as shown in Fig. 30c. Analysis of the rectified output resulting 
under these circumstances shows that it follows the same logarithmic law given by 
Eq. (14) and shown in Fig. 31. 

For best results, the quenching frequency of a superregenerative receiver must be 
carefully chosen. In the logarithmic separately quenched mode of operation, the 
quenching frequency should be as high as possible and still allow the oscillations to 
build up to their equilibrium amplitude before being quenched. With separately 
quenched linear operation, the quenching frequency should be as high as possible 
while still not permitting the oscillations to build up to equilibrium value with small 


Ultra-short-wave Receiver, Pros. Vol. 23, p. 481, August. 1985; M. Q. Soroggie, The Super- 

regenersiive Receiver, Wtrslsss Ifnc.. Vol. 13. p. 581, November, 1986. 
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or moderate incoming signals. The proper quenching frequency in this case is quite 
critical. In self-quenching arrangements, the circuit adjustments should be such 
that the critical amplitude at which the oscillations begin to die out is reasonably 
large, and the quenching frequency should then be as high as possible and still allow 
the oscillations to die out below the noise level before a new build-up cycle begins. 

Typical superregenerative circuits are shown in Fig. 32. In the separately 
quenched arrangement, the low-frequency oscillator acts as a modulator for the regen- 
erative tube, allowing it to generate oscillations on one-half of he modulation cycle 
and causing a nonoscHlatory condition to exist during the other half of the modulation 
cycle. 

Receivers employing superregeneration find their chief usefulness in the wave- 
length range 0.5 to 10 meters. For such wave lengths, superregeneration provides a 
simple means of obtaining a very large amount of radio-frequency amplification at 
frequencies that are difficult to amplify by conventional methods. Also, when two 
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Fio. 32. — Typical circuits of superregenerative receivers. 
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signals are present, the stronger one controls the initiation of the build-up period, 
and so suppresses any weaker signals that may be present. With logarithmic oper- 
ation, the limiting feature is very valuable in suppressing noise. Superregeneration 
at the same time has the disadvantage of providing poor selectivity^ and of developing 
a characteristic hiss in the absence of a signal. This hiss represents amplified thermal 
agitation noise, and disappears only when a carrier of greater amplitude than thermal 
agitation is present. 


TRANSMITTING AND RECEIVING SYSTEMS EMPLOYING 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 

8. Frequency-modulated Transmitters. Ffetpierwy-imdulaiion Transmitters Based 
upon Reactance Tube . — The commonest method of obtaining frequency modulation 
consists in using a reactance tube to vary the frequency of an oscillator in accordancr 
with the modulated voltage, as described in Par. 17, Sec. 7. The oscillator of such a 
system is normally operated at a frequency of a few megacycles and at a low power 
level. The frequency is then increased to a desired value by means of a chain of 

1 This poor aolectivity can be avoided by the use of tuned ladio-frequency antplification before 
superregenoration takes place. In some cases a superheterodyne arrangement has been used to provide 
selectivity, with superregeneration being employed in the second detector to give limiting action 
against noise. Thus see Stewart Becker and L. M, l^eeds, A Modern Two-way Radio System, Prw. 

Vol. 24, p. 1183, September, 1936. 
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harmonic generators, and the required output power is obtained through the amplifi- 
cation of the harmonic generators supplemented by additional Class C power amplifi- 
cation as required. The modulated oscillator is operated at a low power to reduce 
the power-handling capacity required in the reactance tube. Operation of the modu- 
lated oscillator at a moderate radio frequency makes it possible to use only a gwia,u 
frequency swing (because of the subsequent frequency multiplication), and increases 
the inherent frequency stability obtainable in the oscillator. 

High stability of the mean frequency can be achieved only by continuous and 
automatic monitoring, with the use of a crystal as a reference. A typical arrange- 
ment is illustrated schematically in Fig. 33. Here the crystal monitor output, after 
passing through a frequency tripler, is applied to a converter along with output 
derived from the transmittej*. To give a suitable difference frequen(?y, the crystal 
monitor operates at such a frequency that the difference between three times the 
crystal frequency and the desired mean frequency of the frequency-modulated trans- 
mitter is some predetermined intermediate frequency, for example, 450 kc. The 
output of the converter is applied to a discriminator of the type used in frequency- 

Antenna 
42-50 Me 



Fig. 33. — Typical arrangement whereby the mean frequency of a frequency-modulated 
broadcast transmitter is automatically regulated by means of a crystal monitor. 

modulation receivers, which is so proportioned that when the transmitter is exactly 
at thp correct frequency, the discriminator develops zero output. Frequency devia- 
tions of the transmitter will, however, vary the difference frequency and so will cause 
the discriminator to develop a d-c output voltage having a polarity determined by 
the sense of the transmitter drift. This d-c output voltage, after suitable d-c amplifi- 
cation, is applied to the grid of the reactance in such a way as to modify the frequency 
of the oscillator to correct for the drift in frequency. 

The frequency obtained with a transmitter arranged as in Fig. 33 is closely but 
not absolutely controlled by the monitoring crystal. This is in part because the 
control that the crystal monitor exerts upon the transmitted frequency is dependent 
upon the center frequency of the discriminator circuit, and in part because the fre- 
(iuency-control system only acts to make the transmitted frequency approach closer 
to the desired value. In order for any control effect at all to be present it is necessary 
that there be some frequency deviation. Factors that make for high frequency 
stability are a low frequency for the oscillator, large direct-current amplification 
between the output of the discriminator and the reactance tube, oscillator design for 
maximum inherent frequency stability, discriminator circuits designed for minimum 
temperature coefficient, and heat-oven regtilation of the oscillator and discriminator 
tuned circuits.^ When reasonable attention is paid in the design to minimizing 

» P'or further diecussion see E. S. Winlund, Drift Analysis of the Crosby Frequency-modulated 
Transmitter Circuit, Proe. I.R.E.t Vol. 29, p. 390, July, 1941. 
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frequency drift, frequency stability adequate to meet all ordinary requirements can 
be obtained without undue difficulty. 

Closer control of the transmitted frequency from a crystal monitor can be obtained 
by the arrangement illustrated schematically in Fig. 34.^ Here a reactance tube 
controls an oscillator that operates at one-eighth of the output frequency. The 
output of the oscillator is applied to a chain of frequency dividers* consisting of ten 
stages, each halving the frequency, thus giving an output of the order of 5,000 cycles. 
The monitoring crystal likewise has its output applied to a chain of frequency dividers, 
and the crystal frequency and number of associated dividers are so chosen that when 
the transmitter output is exactly on the correct frequency, the outputs of the two 
systems of dividers will be exactly the same frequency. The outputs of these two 


Antenna 




Fio. 34. — Schematic diagram illustrating method by which the mean frequency of a 
frequency-modulated transmitter can be made to have an exact relation to the frequency of 
a crystal monitor, irrespective of all other factors. 


systems of dividers are applied to two balanced modulators, in the input of one of 
which a 96** phase shift is inserted as shown. The two systems of balanced modulators 
accordinay develop an output difference frequency proportional to the deviation in 
frequency of the transmitter from the desired value. The outputs of the two systems 
of balanced modulators are in quadrature, and therefore comprise a two-phase system 

i See J. Morrison, A New Broadcast-transmitter Circuit Design for Frequency Modulation, 
Proc. J.B.bL Vol. 28, p. 444, October, 1940. 

> The frffiuency dividers used in this system are those described by R. L. Miller, Fractional-frequency 
Generators ITtilising Regenerative Modulation, Proc. Vol. 27, p. 446, July, 1939. These fre- 

quency dividers are essentially bajunced modulator systems in which the frequency to be divided is 
applied to dne set of input terminals, while the half-frequency obtained from the output is applied to 
the other set of input terminals. Modulation of the half-frequency output upon the input produces a 
frequency component that is half the input frequency, so that the output is capable of supplying the 
input required by the second set of input terminals. In the frequency-modulation transmitters that 
have been built utilising frequency dividers in the control of the transmitted frequency, copper oxide 
modulators have been employed. 

Additional information on frequency dividers of this type is given by R. L. Fortescue, Quasi-stable 
Frequency-dividing Circuits, Jour, J.E.B,, Vol. -84, p. 093, 1939; also, Wireless Section, I,E,E,» Vol. 14, 
p. 171, June, 1939; H. Sterky, Frequency Multiplication and Division, Proc. I,R,B,, Vol. 25, p. 1163. 
September, 1937. 
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with the sense of rotation depending upon whether the transmitter frequency li above 
or below the desired value. This two-phase output, after amplification, is applied to 
the stator windings of a two-phase induction motor, the rotor of which is geared to 
the tuning control on the oscillator, as indicated. Hence when the output frequency 
deviates from the value corresponding to that set by the crystal monitor, the rotor 
turns in a direction depending on the sense of the deviation, and this rotation con- 
tinues until the tuning of the master oscillator has been readjusted to eliminate the 
frequency deviation. When this has been achieved there is no difference in frequency 
between the outputs of the systems of frequency dividers; so no voltage is applied 
to the two-phase motor, and the control system comes to rest. As compared with 
the arrangement of Fig. 33, this system is somewhat more complicated, but it has the 
advantage that the output frequency is controlled absolutely by the crystal monitor, 
with resulting increased frequency stability. 

Frequency-^moduUUum Transmitters Employirm Phase-shift MedvMicm . — The details 
of frequency-modulated transmitters employing the phase-shift method of modulation 
described in Fig. 61, Sec. 7, depend upon the required frequency swing, and the lowest 



Fig. 35. — Simplified schematic block diagram showing transmitter employing phase- 
shift method to produce a frequency-modulated wave, in which the transmitted frequency 
is derived from the modulator output by direct frequency multiplication. 

modulating frequency that must be reproduced without excessive distortion. When a 
large frequency swing is not required and the lowest frequency that need be modulated 
on the system is relatively high, as is the case in police radio and similar communi- 
(;ation systems, an arrangement of the type illustrated schematically in Fig. 35 is 
suitable. The frequency swing that can be obtained in this way, assuming that the 
lowest modulating frequency is 200 cycles and that the maximum phase deviation 
away from the mean that can be obtained is about one-half radian, is 100 cycles 
[see Eq. (29), Sec. 7]. On the basis of a transmitted frequency that is approximately 
260 times the modulator frequency, the maximum frequency deviation from the mean 
that can be obtained is of the order of 26 kc. 

When greater frequency deviations are required, or when the lowest modulating 
frequency is less, as is the case in high-fidelity broadcast transmitters, the arrangement 
illustrated in Fig. 36 is employed,*' Here the output of the modulator is raised to a 
high value by a series of frequency multipliers that serve to increase the frequency 
deviation. This output is then reduced to a comparatively low value by heterodyn- 
ing with crystal controlled oscillations of slightly different frequency. This peimits 
the use of additional frequency multiplication before the desired frequency is obtained, 
so that a greater frequency deviation can be obtained than if the output frequency is 
derived directly from the modulator by simple frequency multiplication. At the 

» Edwin H. Armstrong, A Method of Reducing Disturbances in Radio SignaUng by a Bystem of 
Frequency Modulation, Proe, Vol. 24, p. 689, May, 1986. 
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Bame time an arrangement of the type shown in Fig. 36 has the disadvantage that 
a small percentage change in the frequency of either crystal oscillator will make a 
much larger percentage change in the mean frequency of the transmitter output. 
The stability is hence less than for arrangements of the type illustrated in Fig. 34, 
although by employing well-designed crystal oscillators it is possible to meet com- 
mercial requirements. 

9. Receivers for Frequency-modulated Signals. — The more important ways in 
which a frequency-modulated receiver differs from a receiver for amplitude-modiilated 
signals are as follows: (1) The second detector of the ordinary amplitude-modulated 
receiver is replaced by a frequency-modulated detector, normally a discriminator of 
the type illustrated in Fig. 52, Sec. 7. (2) One or two voltage-limiting stages are 

provided in the intermediate-frequency amplifier just preceding the second detector 
(discriminator). (3) The total gain from antenna to the input terminals of the 
discriminator (final detector) is preferably greater than required in an ordinary 
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36. — Simplified schematic block diagram of a transmitter employing phase-shift 
modulation and arranged to produce a high-frequency deviation. 


amplitude-modulation receiver. (4) The intermediate-frequency amplifier must have 
a response band much wider than that required with amplitude-modulation receivers 
in order to accommodate the total range through which the frequency of the signal 
may be varied. (5) The intermediate frequency is usually quite high, of the order 
of 4 megacycles or more. (6) Such expedients as two intermediate frequencies, 
corresponding to the ordinary triple-detection receiver, are frequently used to keep 
within limits the amount of intermediate-frequency amplification that must be 
obtained at any one frequency. 

The limiters in a frequency-modulation recoLVor are for the purpose of removing 
any amplitude modulation that may be present in the wave applied to the discrimi- 
nator because of noise, int.orference, etc. The removal of amplitude modulation 
redujces the noise and interference developed in the receiver output as discussed below. 
A single stage can be used to accomplish the limiting, but for really good results it is 
desirable to employ two stages. The circuit diagram of a two-stage limiter is shown 
in Fig. 37. The first tube Ti is a sharp cutoff pentode, and is operated at a screen 
voltage such that a bias of approximately 4 volts will drive the grid to cutoff. Suffi- 
cient amplification is provided between the antenna and the input to Ti so that the 
signal applied to Ti will be appreciably in excess of 4 volts under normal conditions 
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The grid-leak grid-condenser combination RC will then devdop sufficient bias to 
allow the grid of Ti to be driven slightly, but only slightly, positive at the peak of 
each cycle. This makes the output voltage of tube Ti relatively independent of the 
signal strength, because this tube is operated under “saturation” conditions. In 
Fig. 37 the first limiter stage Ti is resistance-coupled to a second limiting stage 
which is operated in a similar manner and removes the smaller residual variations in 
amplitude. For best operation, the time constant of RC should be relatively short, 
whUe the time constant of the combination RiR%Ci should be somewhat larger. 

The full possibilities of frequency modulation in reducing noise and interference 
can be realized only if sufficient signal is always present at the limiter input to provide 
effective limiting action. This requires considerably more amplification between 
antenna and final detector (discriminator) than is needed in the ordinary amplitude- 
modulated receiver. Furthermore, the intermediate-frequency stages must be wide 
band in order to accommodate the wide frequency swing of the frequency-modulation 
signal, and this tends to reduce the gain per stage. At the same time, frequency- 
modulation stations operate at such a high-frequency part of the spectrum that the 
amount of gain that can be obtained from a radio-frequency stage is relatively small. 



Fia. 37. — Circuit of two-stage limiter suitable for use in a frequency-modulation receiver, 

'J'he result of all this is that the gain the intermediate-frequency amplifier must pro- 
vide, even when two stages of radio-frequency amplification are used, is greater than 
it, is practicable to handle without trouble from regeneration. This has led to the 
use in, many eases of triple-detection receivers, thus giving two intermediate frequen- 
cies between which the required i-f gain can be divided. Sixch triple-detection 
receivers require considerable care in design, because with two oscillators and two 
intermediate frequencies, the possibilities of spurious responses through oscillator 
harmonics, and through nonlinearities in the converters, arc greatly increased. An 
ingenious method of overcoming the need of two oscillators in the case of a frequency- 
modulation receiver for the 42 to 50 me broadcast band is illustrated in Fig. 38.* 
Here the same oscillator Tz is used as the beating oscillator for the first and second 
converters. The frequency relations required between the incoming signal, the 
oscillator, the first intermediate frequency, and the second intermediate frequency are 
given in the figure. In such a system the radio-frequency input circuit LiCi, the 
oscillator tuning L 2 C 2 , and the tuning of the first intermediate-frequency circuit LsCa 
are all varied from a common ganged control. 

When a single intermediate frequency is used, the intermediate frequency is com- 
monly of the order of 4 to 5 megacycles. In the case of triple-detection systems, one 
of the intermediate frequencies is usually of this order, and the other may be higher, 
as illustrated in Fig. 38, or alternatively one may design* the receiver to have a second 

'For further detailB see J. A. Worcscster, Jr., Recent Improvemente in Frequency-modulation 
Receiver Design, R.iIf.A. TwK. Bvll. 2, Nov. 12, 1940. 

>Aii example of such a receiver is given by H. E. Thomas, The Development of a Frequency- 
modulated Police Receiver for Ultra-high-frequency Use, B.C.A, Ret., Vol. 6, p. 222, October, 1941. 
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intermediate frequency of about 450 kc, similar to that of an ordinary receiver. The 
optimum value for the intermediate frequencies depends upon the width of the band 
over which the receiver must tune, the likelihood of interfering signals being present 
at other frequencies, etc. In the case of the frequency-modulation broadcast band 
of 42 to 50 me, it has been found that if a single intermediate frequency is used, the 
best value is at least 4 mc.^ Values up to 8 or 10 me are still better in reducing 
spurious response, but entail some sacrifice in gain per stage and in frequency stability. 

10. Miscellaneous Features of Frequency-modulation Systems. Naiae Rediiction 
Realized with Freqvmcy-modrdation Syatems ^ — One of the most valuable properties 
of frequency-modulation systems is the improvement of signal-to-noise ratio that is 
obtained as compared with amplitude-modulation systems. This improvement can 
be explained as follows. The noise voltages encountered in radio-frequency circuits 



Fig. 38. — Circuit of input section of triple detection receiver in which a single-beat oscillator 
is used for both frequency conversions. 

can be considered as being modulated both in amplitude and in frequency. When 
such voltages are superimposed upon an ordinary amplitude-modulated signal, dis- 
turbances in the amplitude of the modulation envelope are produced corresponding 
to the noise, and these disturbances appear in the output of the detector. In the 
case of frequency-modulated signals the presence of noise produces two effects that 
must be considered. In the first place, the noise causes an amplitude disturbance, 
just as in the case of amplitude-modulation systems. In the second place, the 
frequency-modulated component of the noise produces variations in the frequency 
swing of the desired signal, and hence superimposes a noise frequency modulation 
upon the signal. The first effect, i.e,, the amplitude modulation produced by noise, 
can be eliminated by the use of a receiving system that is insensitive to amplitude 

> Further dwcussion on the subject is given by Dudley E. Foster and John A. Rankin, Intermediate- 
frequency Values for Frequonoy-modulated-wave Receivers, Proc. J.R.E., Vol. 20, p. 646, October, 1941. 

* For further discussion and for details of the analysis leading to the results stated here, see Murray Q. 
Crosby, Frequency Modulation Noise Characteristics, Proe. Vol. 25, p. 472, April, 1937; Hans 

Roder, Noise in Frequency Modulation, EMroniea, Vol. 10, p. 22, May, 1037; John R. Carson and 
Thornton C. Fry, Variable Frequency Electric Circuit Theory With Application to the Theory of 
Frequency-modulation, BiU SytUm Tech, Jour,. YoL 10, p. 513, October, 1037. 
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variations. The ordinary discriininato^ used in the detection of frequoicy-inodu- 
lated signals tend to be nonresponsiye to amplitude variations, and when supple- 
mented by the use of limiters in the intermediate-frequency system, amplitude 
disturbances can be almost completely removed. The disturbances in the frequency 
swing produced by the noise are, however, still present. Their effect on the receiver 
output can be made small, however, by employing a frequency swing of the trans- 
mitted signal that is large. In this way the frequency swing caused by the signal 
can be made as large as desired in proportion to that arising from noise, with corre^ 
spending possibilities for a large signal-to-noise ratio in the output. 

The details of the noisensuppressing action, and the amount of improvement 
obtained, depend upon the carrier-to-noise ratio, the frequency deviation ratio 
ratio of maximum frequency swing from the mean to the maximum audio frequency 
of the modulation), and upon whether the noise is of a random type or in the form 
of pulses (ignition noise). When the carrier amplitude is much greater the 
noise peaks, one has' 

For random noise: 


{ Signal-to-noise ratio with 
\ frequency modulation j 
r Signal-to-noise ratio with-k 
\ amplitude modulation > 


For pulse noise: 


i Signal-to-noise ratio with -k 
1 frequency modulation / 
f Signal-to-noise ratio with -i 
\ amplitude modulation / 


/o (peak frequency swing) 
^ r maximum audio modu-^ 
t lating frequency / 


2 frequency swing) 

f maximum audio modu-i 


I maximum auaio moau-'k 
\ lating frequency / 


(16) 


(17) 


Kquation (16) applies for both rms and peak signal-to-noise ratio in receiver output, 
while Eq. (17) applies only for peak values. 

Equations (16) and (17) apply only when the carrier-noise ratio exceeds a certain 
critical or threshold value. For ratios below this threshold value the improvement 
is less, and may even be no better than in an amplitude-modulation system. The 
effect of the carrier-to-noise ratio upon the improvement obtained in the signal-to-noise 
ratio existing in the output of a frequency-modulation system, as compared with a 
corresponding amplitude-modulation system, is shown in Fig. 39* for the case of 
random noise. It is seen that there is a critical ratio of carrier to noise, below which 
there is little if any improvement in the ratio of signal to peak noise existing in the 
output of the frequency-modulation system. This value of carrier-to-noise ratio 
that must be exceeded in order to realize the improvement indicated by Eq. (16) is 
greater the higher the frequency-deviation ratio (because this means a wider response 
band of the receiver, and hence the acceptance of more noise by the receiver), and is 
also greater with impulse noise than with random noise. The critical ratio in the 
case of random noise is of the order of 2 to 4 in wide-band systems, and several times 
as great with pulse noise. The rms noise appearing in the receiver output behaves 
as indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 39. In contrast with peak noise, the rms noise 
drops off only slowly as the carrier-to-noise ratio becomes less than the critical value. 
Even with carrier-to-noise ratios of unity there is some improvement in signal-to-rms 
noise effected by the use of frequency modulation. This difference between rms noise 
output and peak noise output is particularly pronounced when the deviation ratio 
of the frequency-modulation signal is small. 

^ See Crosby, 2oe. eit. 

> From Crosby, 2oc. ci*. 
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Frequency-moduktikm receiving systems having a limiter in the intennediate- 
frequency amplifier system produce a limiting action on the frequency swing. In 
conjunction with the selectivity of the audio- and intermediate-frequency circuits, 
this limits the maximum value of noise that can possibly appear in the output to a 
value that is the maximum value of signal output obtainable (as fixed by the limiter) 
divided by the square root of the deviation ratio in the case of random noise, and to a 
value not greater than this maximum possible signal divided by the deviation ratio 
in the case of pulse noise. This action is equivalent to amplitude limiting in amplitude- 
modulation systems, and is particularly effective in reducing the disturbances resulting 
from impulse noise. Associated with this limiting action is a signal-depressing effect 
that causes the signal likewise to be reduced in the presence of a large noise. The 
principal effect of the peak limiting action is hence not to improve the signal-to-noise 
ratio, but rather to prevent large noise peaks from producing a deafening effect. 
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Fia. 39. — Experimental results showing effect of carrier-to-noise ratio upon the improve- 
ment in signal-to-noise ratio appearing in the receiver output for the case of frequency 
modulation as compared with the corresponding amplitude modulation system. 

For good performance and best noise reduction, the selectivity curve of the radio- 
frequency system of the receiver should be symmetrical, and the discriminator should 
be accurately centered to the middle of the response curve. ‘ The best noise reduction 
cannot be obtained if the selectivity curve is unsymmctrical, even if a limiter is used. 

Commorirchanml IrUarferenai and CroHS-^nuHlulatton.^ — When two frequency-modu- 
lated transmitters located within range? of a receiver are operated on the same fre- 
quency, the particular signal that is the strongest tends to suppress the weaker signal 
almost entirely and prevent its modulation from appearing in the receiver output. 
This suppression is almost perfect if the amplitude of the stronger signal is at least 
twice the weaker signal. The suppression is (juite good, however, even with ratios 
of signal strength much closer to unity, llic result is that it is possible to locate 
frequency-modulation stations much closer to ekeh other geographically than would 
be possibte in the case of amplitude-modulation stations operating on the same 
frequency. 

Analysis of the residual interference that can be produced by two frequency- 
modulation stations operating on a common channel show^s that this interference is 
of two principal types. First, there is cross-talk, which causes the modulation of the 
weaker signal to appear in the receiver output even when the stronger is unmodulate4* 

1 Vernon D. Landon, Impulse Noise in F-M Reception, Eledronica, Vol. 14, p. 26, February, 1041. 

* Harold A. V^eeler, Common-channel Interference between Two Frequency-modulated l^n^ 
Froc, J.R.B.t Vol. 80, p. 34. January, 1942; Two-signal Cross Modulation in a Frequency-modulation 
EwolYori Ftqq* Vok 88, p. 687, Dooerobor, 1940. 
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The crofls-talk interference is very small piovided that the desired signal amplitude 
is at least a small amount larger than the undesired signal amplitude. The second 
type of common-channel interference corresponds to a beat note between the two 
signals. The beat-note interference varies in frequency in accordance with the 
difference in instantaneous frequency deviation of the two signals, and with large 
frequency swings will be inaudible during a portion of the time. The amplitude of 
the beat note is proportional at any moment to the instantaneous frequency difference. 
The beat-note interference gives a sizzling or spitting sound, and is Tn ft vimx iT n when 
the two signals have equal amplitudes. The amount by which the desired signal must 
be stronger than the weaker signal to render beat-note interference unnoticeable or 
unobjectionable is of the order of 10 to 20 db, and is greater the smaller the frequency 
swing of the system. ^ 

Cross-modulation of a desired frequency-modulated signal by an undesired fre- 
quency-modulated signal in an adjacent band will occur only to the extent that the 
undesired signal possesses amplitude modulation and the receiver is incidentally 
sensitive to amplitude modulation. It is possible for a form of beat-note interference 
to exist between signals in adjacent channels. Also, the desired signal may be 
depressed in amplitude if the undesired signal is strong enough to overload the 
receiver at the input stage before the radio-frequency selectivity has had an oppor- 
tunity to reduce the undesired signal to an amplitude less than that of the desired 
signal. However, adjacent channel interference is much less a problem in frequency- 
modulation systems than in amplitude-modulation arrangements. 

Relative Merit of Wido^nd and Narrow-band Frequency-modulation Systems . — 
Frequency-modulation systems having a high frequency swing (or deviation) should 
be used when a high signal-to-noisc ratio is desired. On the other hand, systems 
with small frequency deviation, such as 5 to 20 kc (narrow-band systems), are best 
when a relatively low signal-to-noise ratio is tolerable, and the longest possible range 
is important.* 

As a result of this situation wide-band frequency-modulation systems are indi- 
cated in the case of high-fidelity broadcast work. On the other hand, in frequency- 
modulation systems devoted to communication, as, for example, police radio, a 
relatiycly narrow-band system gives best results, because the readability of the signal 
is not seriously impaired by a moderate amount of noise, and range is very Important. 

Feedback Applied to Frequency-modulation Systems A — If the output voltage of a 
frequency-modulation receiver is used to frcquency-modulate the local oscillator of 
the receiver with such a phase as to reduce the frequency difference between the local 
oscillator and the incoming signal, a form of negative feedback is achieved, in which 
ihe effective frequency swing of the intermediate-frequency wave is diminished by the 
feedback action. When the feedback effect is large (t.e., large reduction of frequency 
swing), the output voltage of the receiver tends to become independent of the ampli- 
tude of the incoming signal, of the receiver gain, of the discriminator effectiveness, of 
the local oscillator voltage, etc. Also, distortion between the converter input and 
the receiver output is greatly reduced. At the same time the noise-suppression effect 
obtained is almost as great as in the corresponding wide-band reception of the same 
signal, even though the negative feedback system makes a wide-band reeeiver unneces- 
sary to receive a signal with a large frequency swing. 


» Raymond F. Guy and Robert M. Morris, NBC Frequency-modulation Field Test, R.C.A, Rev., 
Vol. 6, p. 190, October, 1940. 

* Murray G. Crosby, Band Width and Readability in Frequency Modulation, R.C.A. Rev., Vob J. 
p. 363, January, 1941; The Service Range of Frequency Modulation. R.C.A. Rot., Vol. 4, p. 849, 
January, 1940; p. 504, April, 1940; M. L. Levy. Narrow Band vb Wide Band m F-M Reception, 

Blectroniea, Vol. 13, p. 26, June, 1940. , « . i a ^ a- 

» J. G. Chaffee, The Application of Negative Feedback to FVequency-modulation Syateme, IVoc. 
I.R.B.. Y6L 27. d. 317. May, 1939. 
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GROUND-WAVE PROPAGATION AND GROUND EFFECTS 

1. Factors Affecting Ground-wave Field Intensity. — ^The ground wave is here 
considered to be that portion of the radio wave that is affected by the presence of the 
ground and that would account for all the energy reaching the receiver if it were not 
for ionospheric waves (sky waves) and tropospheric waves. 

The ground wave can conveniently be divided into two components, a surface 
wave and a space wave. The surface wave travels along the surface of the earth. The 

space wave is the result of two component 
waves as illustrated in Fig. 1, namely, a 
direct wave and a ground-reflected wave. 
When the transmitting and receiving an- 
tennas are both at the earth's surface, these 
two components of the space wave are 
equal in magnitude and opposite in phase, 
thereby canceling and leaving the surface 
wave as the only component of the ground 
wave. This is the case of ‘‘ground-wave" 
transmission of broadcast frequencies. 
However, as the antennas are raised the 
amplitude of the space wave rapidly in- 
creases, and it soon becomes the principal 
part of the ground wave. This is the con- 
dition existing at ultra-high frequencies 
when the antennas are raised a few wave 
lengths or more above the earth. 

The magnitude of the ground wave, and 
of its individual components, the space and 
surface waves, is influenced by the resis- 



h,+h2 


tan 

Fiq. 1. — Diagram showing direct and 
ground-reflected components of the space 
wave under circumstances where the 
curvature of the earth can be neglected. 
The curvature of the wave paths produced 
by the variation of refractive index of the 
earth’s atmosphere with height is also 
neglected. 


tivity and dielectric constant of the earth, 
the frequency, the height of the transmitting and receiving antennas, the earth's 
curvature, the distance to the transmitter, and the variation of refractive index of 
earth's atmosphere with height. The electrical constants of the earth affect the rate 
of attenuation of the surface wave, and also the reflection coefficient to which the 
ground-reflected component of the space wave is subjected. The height of the 
transmitting and receiving aiiM^ennas affects the relative amplitudes and phases of 
space and surface waves, and so influences the resulting field. The curvature of the 
earth makes it necessary for both the space and surface waves to diffract aroimd the 
earth in order to reach a distant receiving point that is obscured by the curvature of 
the earth. The variation of density of the earth's atmosphere with height, particu- 
larly the variation of moisture content, causes the refractive index of the atmosphere 
to decrease slowly with height above earth. I'his causes the paths followed by the 
waves to be slightly curved, instead of straight as shown in Fig. 1. This curvature 
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is in the same direction as the curvature of the earth’s surface, but is usually some- 
what smaller in amount. 

2. The Surface Wave.^ ^The surface wave is of importance because it represents 
the whole of the ground wave when both transmitting and receiving antennas are 
located at the surface of the earth* It accounts, for example, for the daytime cover- 
age of broadcast stations. 

Plane Earth Conditions (Short Distance). --When the distance from the transmitting 
antenna is not too great the curvature of the earth's surface can be neglected. If the 
heights of transmitting and receiving antennas are low enough that the respective 
numerical height qi and qt as calculated by Eq. (14) satisfy the relation (qi -f ^a) 
<0.01, then the surface wave is given by 



( 1 ) 


where Emu — field intensity of surface wave in same units as E©. 
d s distance, in same unit of distance as used in E©. 

A = factor taking into account the effect of the earth, given by Fig. 2. 

Eq — a constant determined by the field radiated along the horizontal as 
discussed below. 


^ The material in Pan. 2 and 3 cloeely follows K. A. Norton* The Calculation of Ground-wave Field 
Intensities over a Finitely Conducting Spherical Earth* Proe. Vol. 29* p. 623* December* 1041 

(also F.C.C. RejA, 30020, Mar. 18* 1040). Alternative presentations are given by Charles R. Burrows 
and Marion O. Gray* The Efifect of the Earth’s Curvature on Ground-wave Propagation* Proc. I.R.E . , 
Vol. 20, p. 16* January* 1941; T. L. Eckersley* Ultra-short-wave Refraction and Diffraction* Jour, I.E.B,, 
Vol. 80, p. 286, March* 1937. 

A solution for the field produced by a short vertical antenna at the surface of a plane earth of finite 
conductivity was first obtained by A. Sommerfeld* The Propagation of Waves in Wirelees Telegraphy, 
Ann. Phv9xk, Vol. 28* p. 606, March, 1900. Little attention was paid to it* however* until it was used to 
explain ground-wave attenuation of broadcast waves by R. H. Barfield* The Attenuation of Wireless 
Waves over Land* Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 66* p. 204* January* 1928. Later analyses of the same problem 
made by different methods by H. Weyl* A. Bommerfeld* in 1026* Balth. van der Pol and K. F. Niessen* 
and W. H. Wise differed slightly from Bommerfeld’s original solution because of an error in sign in the 
original derivation discovered by K. A. Norton* The Propagation of Radio Waves over a Plane Earth. 
Nature, Vol. 125* p. 954* June, 1035. Work by Charles R. Burrows* The Surface Wave in Radio 
i*ropagaiion over Plane Earth, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 25* p. 219* February* 1937, gave experimentid verifi- 
cation that the revised analysis was correct, and that a wave of the Zenneck tyi^e is not produced at the 
earth's surface by a vertical radiator, as was indicated by Sommerfeld 's 1909 paper. 

Those who may wish to study the literature on ground-wave propagation will find the following 
supplementary bibliography useful, and also complete when references given in these pai)ers arc included : 
Balth. van der Pol and H. Bremmer, The Diffraction of Electro-magnetic Waves from an Electrical 
Point Soimce Round a Finitely Conducting Sphere, with Applications to Radio Telegraphy and the 
Theory of the Rainbow, PhU. Mag,, Vol. 24, p. 141* July* 1937* p. 825; Supplement, November, 1937* 
Vol. 25, p. 817, June* 1938* Vol. 27* p. 261, March* 1939; T. L. Eckersley and G. Millington* Application 
of the Phase Integral Method to the Analysis of the Diffraction and Refraction of Wireless Waves 
Round the Earth* Phil. Trana. Roy. Soe. (London), Vol. 237* No. 778* p. 273* June* 1938; The Diffraction 
of Wireless Waves Round the Earth, PhU. Mag., Vol. 27, p. 517, May* 1939; The Experimental Verifi- 
cation of the Diffraction Analysis of the Relation between Height and Gain for Radio Waves of Medium 
Length* Proe. Pkya. Soe. London, Vol. 51, p. 805* September* 1939; Marion C. Gray, Horisontally 
Polarised Electro-magnetic Wavejs over a Spherical Earth, PhU. Mag., Vol. 27, p. 421, April, 1939; 
H. Weyl* The Propagation of Electro-magnetic Waves over a Plane Conductor* Ann. Phyaik, Vol. 60* 
p. 481, November, 1919; Balth. van der Pol and K. F. Niessen* The Propagation of Electro-magnetic 
Waves over a Plane Earth* Ann. Phyaik, Vol. 6, p. 273* August* 1930; B. Wwedensky* The Diffractive 
Propagation of Radio Waves, Tech, Phya. U.S.S.R., Vol. 3* p. 195* November, 1936; W. Howard Wise, 
The Physical Reality of Zennock's Surface Wave* Bdl Syatem Tech. Jour., Vol. 16, p. 35, January* 1937; 
Asymptotic Dipole Radiation Formulas, Bdl Syatem Tech. Jour., Vol. 8, p. 662, October, 1929; Charles R. 
Burrows* Radio Propagation over Plane Earth — ^Field Strength Curves* Bdl Syatem Tech. Jour,, Vol. 16, 
p. 45, January, 1937; p. 574, October, 1937; K. A. Norton, The Physical Reality of Space and Surface 
Waves in the Radiation Field of Radio Antennas, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 25* p. 1192, September* 1937; The 
Propagation of Radio Waves over the Surface of the Earth and in the Upper Atmosphere* Proe. I.R.B., 
Vol. 24, p. 1367, October. 1936; The Propagation of Radio Waves over the Surface of the Earth and in 
the Upper Atmosphere, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 25, p. 1203, September, 1937; D. 0. Rice, Series for the Wave 
Function of a Radiating Dipole at the Earth’s Surface, Bell Syatem Tech. Jour.^ Vol. 16, p. 101, January, 
1987 
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The constant Eq is the free-space field produced at unit distance from the trans* 
mitter in free space with the same antenna cttrrents as are actually present when the 
antenna is instead near the earth. When the transmitting antenna is vertical, 
and short compared with so that the field radiated is proportional to the cosine 
of the angle of elevation, then 2Eq » 300 VF millivolts per meter at one km, or 
2Eq » 186.4 \/P millivolts per meter at one mile, where P is the radiated power in 
kilowatts. With other vertical antenna arrangements the value of 2Eo should be 
modified by the ratio of the field strength produced by the actual antenna for one 
liilowatt of power, to the field strength produced by the short vertical antenna. 

The quantity A takes into account the effect of the losses in the earth upon the 
surface wave, and depends in a relatively complicated way upon the frequency, 
dielectric constant, and conductivity of the earth, and the actual distance. By mak- 
ing simplifying assumptions that do not introduce appreciable error under the 
conditions existing in practical radio communication, this reduction factor can be 



Fig. 2. — Factor A appearing in Eq, (1), which takes into account the effect of ground losses 

of the surface wave. 

expressed in terms of two parameters, the numerical distance p and the phase constant 
6, defined as follows: 

Vertically polarized waves: 


irdC0S*6" trd ^ 

^ x\ COS 6' x\ 

(20) 

6 = (26" - 5') ~tan-^ 

(26) 

Horizont.a]ly polarized waves: 

d X 

^ ^ \ cos 5' 

(3o) 

6 - 180° - 6' 

(36) 

where* 

Jme 

(4) 

6' - tan-* ‘ s tan-* 

X X 

■{«) 

b" * tan-i s/x. 

(«) 
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fnu “ frequency, me. 

o- earth conductivity in electromagnetic units. 

e dielectric constant of the earth (taking dielectric constant of the air as 
unity), 

X wave length in same units as the distance d. 

^2 ** angle of incidence of ground-reflected wave with earth. 

The relationship between p and h and the reduction factor A is given graphically 
in Fig. 2, which applies to both vertically and horizontally polarized waves if the 
appropriate definition of p and b is used m each case. The relationship for b ^ 90® 
can also be expressed with fair approximation by the empirical relation 


A ^ 


2 -f 0.3p 

2 + p + 0.6p* 



5 ? 

8 sin b 


( 7 ) 


The conditions b «« 0 for vertical polarization, and h « 180° for horizontal polari- 
zation, represent conditions for which the earth can be considerc^d as offering a rei^ist- 



Firi. 3.— Various factors important in the theory of surface-wave propagation. 


ance impedance to the flow of the radio-fr<*quency current. The condition b * 90 
for either polarization similarly represents the condition whore the earth offers a 
capacitive impedance to the flow of current. It is to be noted that b" is the power- 
factor angle of the impedance offered by the earth to the flow of current. 

The numerical distance p is proportional to the actual distance, and is a measure 
of the distance from the transmitter in units that depend upon P/<r and the power 
factor of the earth's impedance. Examination of Fig. 2 and Eq. (7) shows that at 
large numerical distances (p > 10), the factor A is inversely proportional to distance, 
and has a value approximating l/2p. Under these conditions the strength of the 
surface wave is inversely proportional to the square of the distance. 

The assumption of a plane earth involved in Eq (1) is permissible up to distances 
of about 50/Uc^ mile. This limiting distance is plotted m Fig. 3. 

Strength of Surface Wave at Distavees Great Enough eo ihai the Earth 8 Curv<Uure 
Cannot Be Neglected.--M large distances from the transmitter the curvature of the 
earth produces a bulge that requires a bending of the surface-wave path. Some o 
the required bending is obtained as a result of refiaetion in the earth's atmosphere 
(see Par. 4). The remainder of the required bending must be obtained by diffraction. 
The variation of the strength of the surface wave with distance under these conditions 
48 determined by the wave length, the ground constants, and the effective radius o 
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the earth (corrected to take into account the refraction in the earth’s atmoaidxere), 
and can be expressed in terms of b*, and h" as defined by £qs. (4), (5), and (6), and 
a parameter K given by 
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Fig. 4. — Constant Mi for use in Eq. (10). 


Vertical polarization: 


rc ( ^ \^f xcoBV \^ 
V2irika/ \cos* 6" / 


Horizontal polarization: 

''-(ar(^r <**> 

where X — wave length. 

a » earth radius in same units as X. 

k B factor taking into account refractive index of earth’s atmosphere. 

Xf h', and h*' are as above. 

The factor k is discussed in Par. 4. Under ordinary conditions it has a value of 
approximately 1.33, corresponding to ka 5,280 miles, and 

/ X \H _ 0.0178 

\^) fj* 

The relation expressed by Eq. (0) is given in Fig. 3. 
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The variation of field strength as a function of distance for great dutanoes is 
Field at large i » 

distances ) " (W) 


vhere Mi is given by Fig. 4, and represents the relative field as a function of the 
listance parameter 17 ', and is the strength of the ground wave at a distance d* 



corresponding to 17' ■■ 2. The factor 17' is given by 


17' * ^0170 d 


( 11 ) 


ind 17 ' “ 2 at a distance d' given by 


d' 


Polio 


( 12 ) 


The constant Po is given in Fig. 5, and 170 is given by Fig. 3 when the distance d in 
lOq. (11) is expressed in miles. The field E(i/-2) at the distance 17' « 2 is 

** 2Etirioy ( 13 ) 

The parameter y is given graphically as a function of K and h in Fig. 6. 

In mn-lfing use of Eq. (10) and Fig. 4, it is to be noted that for distances appreciably 
ess than d* (i.e., for 17 ' < 2) one must interpolate between two values of K, the lower 
me of which is valid for very large values of K (very low frequencies or very conduct- 
ing earth) the upper one valid for small values of K (very high frequencies or 
poorly conducting earth). This interpolation is made in such a manner as to obtain 
El smooth transition between the field intensity curve obtained on the assumption of 
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a Bat earth with the aid of Fig. 2, and the single curve for great distances obtained 
from Fig. 4 for > 1.5. 

Summary of Procedure for Calculating Intenaily of Surface Wave , — At distances 
less than given by Fig. 8 the curvature of the earth can be neglected, and the surface 
wave calculated by Eq. (1) and Fig. 2. At very large distances the field strength and 



distance corresponding to 17 ' « 2 are calculated with tlie aid of Eqs. ( 12 ) and (13), 
and Eq. (10) and Fig. 4 are used to give the variation in field intensity with distance 
for distances such that rj' > 1.5. A smooth transition curve is then drawn joining 
the curves for short and long distances, which transition curve is interpolated between 
the curves that would be derived with the aid of Fig. 4 for very large and very small 
values of K, 
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Fig. 7. — Strength of surface waves as a function of distance as determined for two 
typical cases (1 mo and 100 mo) by methods outlined in Par. 2 (transmitted power 1 kw 
from short vertical antenna). 



I 10 100 1000 

Kilometers 

PiQ, 3 ^ — Strength of surface waves as a function of distance with a vertical antenna for 
good earth (<r » lO"^* ©mu and e « 15). 
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Two examples of field-strength curves obtained in this way are given in Fig. 7 . 
These show that at distances such that the curvature of the earth must be taken into 
account, the field strength dies off much more rapidly with distance than would be 
the case if the earth were perfectly flat. Also, at higher frequencies the effect of 
earth curvature first appears at shorter distances, and tends to be more pronounced. 

Curves giving surface wave intensity with vertical polarization as a function of 
distance for frequencies in the range 150 to 5,000 kc are given in Figs. 8, 9, and 10, for 
good earth, poor earth, and sea water, respectively.^ Additional curves are given 
in Figs. 50 and 68. 

8. Ground-wave Intensity with Elevated Antennas.^ When the transmitting and 
receiving points are at the surface of the groimd the two components that add up to 



» - ■ . I ■ ■ . ■ I . . ^ 1 . . . . I . ■ . . . . 

I 10 100 1000 

Kilometers 

Fig. 9. — Strength of surface waves as a function of distance with a vertical antenna for 
poor earth (<r « 2 X 10“^^ emu and € * 6). 

give the space wave are of equal magnitude and opposite phase at the surface of the 
earth, and so give zero resultant space wave. As the height of one or both of the 
antennas is increased, however, the space wave becomes increasingly strong. For 
moderate heights the surface and space waves tend to be of comparable magnitude, 
and the resultant field is the vector sum of the surface and space waves. As the 
antennas are raised still higher, the space- wave intensity continues to increase u^til 
finally one may neglect the surface wave and consider only the space wave. 

In problems involving groimd-wave propagation with elevated antennas it is con- 
venient to express the antenna heights in terms of a ^'numerical height’’ 9 . which is 
defined as 

^ Figures 8 and 10 are from Report of Committee on Radio Wave Propagation, Proc. I.R.B.t Vol. 26. 
p. 1103, October, 1938. Figure 9 has been calculated by the methods outlined here. 

* This presentation follows K. A. Norton, as does Par. 2, and the references given there also apply 
here. 
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Vertical polariaation; 


Horizontal polarization: 


^ “ X \« cos v) 
2irh( X 

«“XV53^7 


The notation is the same as in Eqs. (4) and (5) with the addition that h/\ is the height 
measured in wave lengths. The antenna height in wave lengths corresponding to 
0 » 1 is given in Fig. 11 as a function of frequency for several typical earth conditions. 
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Fia. 10. — Strength of surface waves as a function of distance with a vertical antenna for 
sea water (v * 4 X 10""” emu and c «= 80). 

It will be noted that this height is much less with horizontally than vertically polarized 
waves, particularly at the lower frequencies. 

CotmdercUwns Relating to Earth Curvature.— K receivmg point is said to be above 
the line of sight of the transmitter if it is possible for a direct ray to pass from trans- 
mitter to receiving point without being intercepted by the bulge m the s surface, 
if the variation of the refractive index of the earth’s atmosphere with height » taken 
into account. As explained in Par. 4, the reduction ii> dielectnc constant unth hei^t 
causes the path of the direct ray to be curved sUghtly in the same mannw ® 

surface but to a less extent, so that “linoKif-sight” condition exists ^tly beyond 
the horizon as determined on the basis of a straight-line path. This effect ^ be 
taken into account by assuming that the space waves propagato along 
paths, and that the earth has an effective radius shghtly lar^r than ite acti^ i^. 
Under average conditions this effective radius k approximately 1.33 times the actual 
radius. 
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Fio, 11, — Height in wave lengths for q — t as a function of frequency for good earth 
(cr*= 10“^® emu) and poor earth (<r *= 10”^^ emu). 



Fia. 12. — Distance to optical horizon as a function of antenna height. 
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The distance do to the optical horizon with an antenna height h, as illustrated in 
Fig- 12, is 

Distance to optical } , 

horizon [ - do « v® (I5a} 

where h is the antenna height, a the earth’s radius, and k the factor by which the 


iTransmiifinq antenna 




Distance d, or in Miles 


Fio. 14. — Chart for determining d\ and d% when total transmission distance d (see Fig. 
13) and the antenna heights are known. The charts are used on a cut-and-try basis by 
assuming a value of ^a' and then determining the corresponding distanc-es di, da, corre- 
sponding to antenna heights hi and Aa, and then obtaining d « di + da. The trial value 
of ^a' is then revised as retiuired until the total distance d comes out to be the actual 
transmitting distance. These curves assume k = 1.33. 

radius must be increased to take into account refraction by the earth’s atmosphere. 
When dc is in miles, h in feet, and k is taken as 1.33, then 

do * (15h) 


Tins is plotted in Fig. 12. 
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When transmitting and receiving 
heights are hi and As, the maximum dis- 
tance dtf over which a wave can prop- 
agate between them without being 
intercepted by the earth, is 

dx - V^i + VShi (16) 

When a wave is reflected from the 
surface of the earth the geometrical 
relations that exist are shown in Fig. 13, 
with the point of reflection at the earth 
so located that the angle of incidence 
equals the angle of reflection, also des- 
ignated by ^2 in the figure. 

Relations existing in Fig. 13 arc 
(assuming h < 20,000 feet) 


_ ,, h', + a; a| hi 

(17e) 

~ ha 


The notation is the same as previously 
used and as illustrated in Fig. 13. The 
value of ^2 di (or dt) corresponding 
to a given total distance d ■> di + ^2 
and antenna heights hi and h 2 can be 
easily obtained with the aid of Fig. 14, 
the use of which is explained in the 
legend of the figure. In practical cal- 
culations such as these, it is customary 
to take k » 1.33, so that ka « 5,280 
miles. 

Effect of Antenna Height , — With 
transmitting and receiving antenna 
heights hi and hi such that the corre- 
sponding numerical heights gi and qt as 
calbulated by Eq. (14) cause (qi + 
qt) > 0.01, then the field strength will 
differ from the intensity of the surface 
wave. 

The general formula for groimd- 
wave field strength with elevated an- 
tennas is so complicated that it is 
necessary to consider only a limited 
range of conditions at a time. The ma- 
jority of situations involving elevated 
antennas can be calculated from the 
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following relation: 

E « FiFiEMu (18) 

where E is the field strength at the receiving antenna, E,u the surface-wave intensity 
at the point on the earth’s surface below the receiving antenna as calculated by Par. 2, 
and Fi and F 2 are height factors for transmitting and receiving antennas, respectively. 



Fig. 17. — Value of 5 for uso in Eq. (20). 


Equation (18) can be used only at distances great enough in relation to the antenna 
height, and also great enough in absolute maguitiuhj, to satisfy simultaneously all 
the conditions 

(?i + «!) < gm < ^> p > 20 (19) 

where qi and qz are the numerical heights of transmitting and receiviug antennas, 
respectively, as defined in Eq. (14) and p is the numerical distance as defined in Eq. 
(2a) or (da). 

Subject to the limitations imposed by requirements (19), the factors Fi and F 2 are 
given by Fig, 15 when the curvature of the earth can be neglected. This limiting 
distance is about miles, and is given in Fig. 3. The factors obtained from 

Fig. 15 also apply for distances up to the optical horizon, even when the earth curva- 
ture cannot be neglected, provided that gi < 10 and ga < 10, and also can be used 
for receiving points below the line of sight when gi < 1/lOiC and ga < 1/lOK, where 
K is defined by Eq. (8). 
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When the receiving point is below the line of sight, and the antenna height is a 
moderate value, q < 50, then the F factors are given by Fig. 16. For still greater 
antenna heights (but below the line of sight) one has 


F « 8MH) 


( 20 ) 


where 5 is 
defined by 


given graphically in Fig. 17 and fi(H) by Fig. 18. 


II 


(fcoX*)H 


The function H is 
(21a) 


The height hn^i in feet corresponding to /f = 1 is 




30,000 


( 216 ) 


The notation in Eqs. (21) is the same as previously used. These below-llne-of -sight 
calculations are accurate when the distance exceeds dL -h 1.5//3ovo [notation same as in 
Kqs. (\2) and (16)]. 



The only ciises wlic^re Fq. (18) cannot 1 m 5 used to calculate field strength are (1) 
when the distance is so small or the height so great that conditions (19) are not sas- 
hed; (2) W'here conditions (19) are satisfied and the receiving point is above the line 
of sight, but the height of one (but not both) of the antennas is great enough so tl^t 
g > 10 and at the same time tlie earth curv^aturc cannot be neglected ; (3) the receiving 
point is at a considerable height above earth and at the same time below the Jme of 
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sight, but not far enough away for the transmission distance to exceed dt -f 1 . 5 /i 3 « 9 o 
as defined above. The general solution for Case 1 can be obtained by calculating the 
magnitude and phase of surface and space waves independently, as described by K. A. 
Norton in his 1941 LR^E. paper (or F.C,C. Report 39920), and then combining these 
two components of the ground wave, taking into account their phase relations. In 
the special case where the numerical heights qi and qi of both transmitting and receiv- 
ing antennas exceed about 3, the stirface wave may be neglected. The field strength 
can then be calculated by methods described below, even though the distance is small. 



Height of Transmitting Antenna in Ft. 

Fig. 19 . — Field strength as a function of antenna height in a typic^ case, showing 
method by which the field strength at points near the line of sight is obtained by drawing 
a smooth transition curve between a calculated curve for points well above the line of 
sight and a calculated curve for points well below the line of sight. 

In Case 2, when one antenna is at the surface of the earth, one can obtain at least an 
approximate result by neglecting the earth curvature and using Eq. (18) and Fig. 
16, and assuming K ^ 0) this yields a field smaller than the true value. If one height 
is low, but not zero, an approximate result can also be obtained by neglecting the 
surface wave as discussed below. The limitations introduced by (3) can be eliminated 
by drawing a smooth transition curve between the field strength calculated for line-of- 
sight conditions and the field strength calculated when the receiving antenna is well 
below the line of sight, as shown in Fig. 19. 

Space-wave Calculatums with Receiving^ Antenna above the Line of Sight . — A large 
percentage of the conditions encountered in ultra-high-frequency propagation repre- 
sent propagation to a receiving point above the line of sight, and under conditions 
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where the received field is almost entirely a space wave. The space wave and 8un<icd 
waves will have equal intensity when the height of the lower antenna conesponds to 
a numerical height q somewhere in the range 1 < j < 2.6. Accordingly, calculations 
of field strength based on space-wave calculations and ignoring the surface wave 
entirely will not be greatly in error until the numerical height of one or both of the 
antennas is less than 1.5. At heights below about g - 1.6 the field strength, if both 
space and surface waves are taken into account, will not be greatly different from that 
calculated for g ■■ 1.6 on the basis of the space wave alone. 

Space-wave calculations are particularly important in the case of horizontally 
polarized waves at ultra-high frequencies. This is because, with horizontal polariza- 
tion, the numerical height corresponding to a given physical height is much greater 
than with vertical polarization, and also the numerical distance corresponding to a 
given physical distance is likewise much greater. The maximum antenna height at 
which the surface wave must be taken into account is hence absurdly small with 
horizontally polarized waves; f.c., the surface wave can be neglected under nearly all 
practical conditions with such waves. 

The general formula for calculating the intensity of the space wave at an elevated 
receiving point B produced by an elevated transmitter located at A under conditions 
where B is above the line of sight with respect to A (see Fig. 13) is 


Space wave 


1 ± 


= ^ cos* 

' ^C0S*^I 1^1 + 


cos* 


(Sl'-v 


. „ cos* ^ , IK 

± 2 — — P Dr cos (p — *) 
cos* J 


( 22 ) 


where 

D 


r 

P 

0 


field that would be produced at unit distance if the antenna were in free 
space and the currents were the same as arc actually present. 



a factor taking into account divergence of , 


reflected wave produced as a result of reflection from the spherically 
curved surface of the earth. 

magnitude of reflection coefficient as calculated by £q. (27). 
phase angle of reflection coefficient as calculated by Eq. (27). 

2ir - — = phase difference between direct and ground-reflected wave 
A 


due to differences in path lengths. 

X wave length. 

li “ \/d* + (/ii — AJ)* * path length of direct wave. 

U « \/ i* -f- (h.[ + Xi)* =• path length of ground-reflected wave. 

^ 2 > d, h[j h[y h, and h are as shown in Fig. 13, and as used above. 

The -f- sign is used for vertically polarized waves (where p ^ 180°), while the — sign 
applies to horizontal polarization (where p 0°). The same unit of length must be 
used throughout. Equation (22) applies whenever the receiving point is above the 
line of sight, and takes into account the earth^s conductivity, dielectric constant, 
and curvature. 

When the height becomes small enough in proportion to distance so that 


(k[ -{- hf) 


< 0 . 1 , 


d 
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Eq. (22) can be written 

Space wave - - [1 ± Dr j p 

- [l + {Dry ± Wr cos (p - (23) 

The + sign is used with vertical polarisation, the ~ sign with horizontal. This 
equation holds for values of Jess than 0.1, and greater than (\/2rka)^ as 
plotted in Fig. 3. When the angle with which the ground-reflected wave strikes 
the earth is less than {\/2Trka)^^, the laws of geometrical optics fail to hold, and Eq. 
(22) or (23) can no longer be used to calculate the strength of the space wave. 

The conductivity and dielectric constant of the earth affec-t the intensity of the 
space wave by causing the reflection coefficient to have a magnitude and phase angle 
different from that existing for a perfect reflector (earth with infinite conductivity). 
The magnitude and phase of the reflection coefficient also depends upon angle of 
incidence and upon the frequency, as discussed in Par. 5. 

The curvature of the earth produces two effects on the space wave when the 
receiving point is above the line of sight. First, it makes the effective height and 
^2 of the transmitting and receiviTig antennas that must be used in Eq. (22) or (23) 
less than the actual heights of these antennas, as is illustrated in Fig. 13. This 
effect tends to make the actual received field less than the field that would be calcu- 
lated for the same antenna height on the assumption of a plane earth. Second, the 
wave reflected from the slightly spherical ground diverges more than would be the 
case if the reflection took place from a plane surface. This effect is taken into account 
by the factor D that appears in Kqs. (22) and (23). This divergence of the wave upon 
reflection from the curved earth reduces the intensity of the groimd-reflected wave 
that arrives at the receiving point and is equivalent to reducing the magnitude of the 
reflection coefficient. This reduces the extent to which the ground reflected wave 
can cancel the direct wave and therefore tends to increase the strength of the received 
field. 

The two effects produced by earth curvature hence tend to oppose each other, 
with the result that the assumption of a plane earth will give valid results even when 
considerable curvature is present. The exact limit where calculations based on a 
plane earth fail to bold depends both on the absolute and rc^lative antenna heights, 
and with antennas of moderate heights approaches the condition where the receiver 
is barely above the line of sight. 

When the angle with which the ground-reflected wave strikes a plane earth is 
nearly glancing, the reflection coefficient can be coiwidercKl as having the value 1 /0** 
and 1 /180** for horizontally and vertically polarized waves, respectively, and Eq. (23) 
can then be written as 


Space wave * Eo (24a) 


Here hi and h^ are the actual antenna heights as in Fig. 33. This special case of the 
general Eq. (22) is valid when the following conditions are simultaneously met: 

1. Distance sufficient for niunerical distance p > 20. 

2. Distance great enough in proportion to height so that p > 100 (gi -f gs). 

3. Antenna heights great enough so that (gi + 92) < 91^2/2. 
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4. Earth curvature can be neglected. 

5. %rhM>d < < 1. 


Jiimitation (6) can be removed by using the following slightly more compliciated 
relation in place of Eq. (24a). 


Space wave = sin ^ 29 r 


(246) 


lOquation (24a) or Eq. (246) can be used in practical cases up to distances of about 
;V2.5//»c^ miles, and can he used up to antenna heightsof about 2, 000//mr^ feet sub- 
ject to limitations (1) and (2) above. Note that since the curvature of the earth 
introduces two effects that act in opposite directions, Eqs. (24a) and (246) can be used 
where there is a moderate amount of earth curvature. 

The simple relation represented by Eq. (24tt) or (246) is very widely used in cal- 
culating field strength at ultra-high frequencies, since a large proportion of transmis- 
sion conditions come within its region of validity. This is particularly so in the case 
of horizontally polarized waves where the formula gives the total field imless the 
:mtenna height is almost infinitesimally small, and holds up to points quite close to 
tlie transmitter. With horizontally polarized waves requirement (4) is usually the 
limiting factor. 

Discussion of Effect of Ardenna Height . — The full variety of effects that can be 
produced by elevating the antennas appears only in ultra-high-frequency cases. This 
is because it is only at such frequencies that it is practicable to obtain heights of many 
wave lengths and also heights great enough so that the space wave can be stronger 
than the ground wave with vertical polarization. 

Consider ultra-high-frequency horizontally polarized waves. When the heights 
of both of the antennas involved are not negligible compared with the distance between 
them, as might occur, for example, in comnimiication between airplanes, the received 
field consists of a relatively strong direct (or free-space) ray upon which is superposed 
a ground-reflected wave that is much smaller in amplitude because of the greater’ 
distance traveled by the ground-reflected wave (i.c., in Eq. (22)). The 

j)hase with which these two waves combine will depend upon the transmission distance 
as compare^ with the antenna heights, and wdll alternately be additive and subtractive. 
'I1ie amplitude of the received field accordingly oscillates about the free-space field 
with increasing distance as showm in Fig. 20. As this distance of transmission 
increases, the length of the direct and indirect paths becomes more nearly equal, so 
that the minima in the oscillations tend to become progressively deeper. At the same 
time, however, the increase in distance required to produce a complete oscillation 
becomes greater because with the changed geometry that goes with greater distance 
the relative phase of the direct and ground-reflected weaves is less sensitive to incre- 
ments in distance. Finally, at large distances such that the ground-reflected wave 
strikes the earth with almost grazing incidence, the twm wav(‘S are almost in phase 
opposition at the receiving point. The resultant field is then much less than the free- 
space field, and drops off rapidly with further increase in distmice, and without show- 
ing any further tendency to oscillate. 

The situation with vertically polarized weaves is very similar to that for hori- 
zontally polarized waves except that, since with such waves the magnitude and phase 
of the reflection coefficient is much more sensitive to angle to incidence with the earth 
than is the case with horizontally polarized waves, the amplitude of the oscillations in 
field strength is affected by an additional factor. Also, when the distance is so 
related to the height that the angle of incidence "with which the ground-reflected wave 
strikes the earth approximates the pweudo-Brewster angle, the amplitude of oscillation 
is quite small because the groimd-reflected wave is largely destroyed. Under such 
conditions the field tends to approach the free-space value. 
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If one antenna ie at a fixed moderate height, and the height of the other is then 
varied, the effects produced at very high frequencies, assuming that the receiving 
point is well below the line of sight, are as shown in Fig. 21a. With vertically 



Dis+ance Apart in Feet 


Fia. 20. — Curve of field strength as a function of distance in a typical case involving 
equally elevated antennas at ultra*high frequencies. 



y\nfenna Height (log scale} Antenna Height 

Fig. 21a. • Fio. 21?>. 


Fig. 21a.— Variation of field strength with antenna height for vertically and horison- 
tally polarized waves when the antenna is well below the line of sight. 

Fig. 216. — ^Variation of field strength with antenna height for vertically and horizontally 
polarized waves when the antenna heights are not negligible compared with the trans* 
mission distance. 

polarized waves one finds that as the antenna is raised starting first from the groimd, 
the field strength is first substantially constant, and then increases in strength, 
first slowly, then in proportion to height, and then exponentially with height. In 
contrast with this, the field obtained with horizontally polarized waves is almost 
viegligible even very close to the earth, and increases in direct proportion to height 
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until it merges at a moderate height with the curve for vertical polarization. The 
reason for this difference with polarization is that the surface wave is much weaker 
with horizontal polarization than it is with* vertical polarization. Thus, m the case 
of Fig. 21o, the space wave is not appreciably greater than the surface wave in the case 
of vertic^ polarization until the antenna height is about X/2. When the transmission 
distance is not too great, then though the behavior is the same as in Fig 21 o for small 
and moderate heights, it takes on an oscillatory character for large heights, as shown 
in Fig. 216. The oscillations are the r^ult of the ground-reflected wave alternately 
adding to and subtracting from the direct ray as tne height is varied, in accordance 
with Eq. (246). Further discussion of ground-wave characteristics at ultra-high fre- 
quencies is given in Par. 17. 

At the lower frequencies, such as 
1,000 kc, the situation is much simpler. 

With vertically polarized waves the an- 
tenna heights will never be large when 
expressed in terms of numerical height. 

Under most conditions one need then 
consider only the surface wave, although 
if the height is unusually great, as might $ 
be the case in communication with an ^ 
airplane, one can apply the height fac- ^ 
tors derived from Fig. 15 or 16. ^ 

In contrast with this, it is found that J 
with horizontally polarized waves of low 
and moderate frequency, the intensity 
of the surface wave is negligible even ft 
very close to the surface of the ground, ^ 
and one need consider only the space ~ 
wave. Under these conditions one can 
calculate the intensity of the field as a 
function of height and of distance by 
the use of Eq. (22), or some of its 
simpler modifications, such as Eqs. (23) 
and (24). In dealing with horizontally 
polarized waves at the lower frequencies, Fio. 22. Attenuation curves for ground 

tile ground-reflected wave tends to can- waves over a composite path obtained by 

SO the resultant field intensity is appre- 
ciably less than the free-space field. Also, there are no oscillations in the curve ot 
field intensity as a function of distance, or in the curve of field intensity as a function 
of height (unless heights such as obtainable only by aircraft are involved). 

4. Miscellaneous Considerations in Ground-wave Propagation. CornposUe Paths, 
The electrical constants of the earth encountered by the surface wave in traveling 
away from the transmitter may vary greatly at different places. No accurate method 
has been devised for determining the surface-wave field intensity under these condi- 
tions. Practical methods that have so far been used to handle this situation are of 
two types: (1) an average of earth constants can be used as determined by propagation 
tests; (2) attenuation curves for different earth constants are joined. This second 
method is illustrated in Fig. 22 for the simple case of two earth conditions. Up to the 
distance di the intensity is calculated in the usual manner. Beyond di the field is 
assumed to die away at a rate corresponding to the new earth constants, calculated 
on the basis of the total distance to the transmitter. The absolute magnitude of this 
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second portion of the curve is adjusted so that it will give a field at the distance di 
corresponding to the field delivered to this point by the better conducting earth close 
to the transmitter. The first method qf taking into account a composite path is 
recommended where the transmission path is over earth that varies continuously in 
its characteristics with no large homogeneous stretches. Tlie second method is 
recommended where there are large stretches of earth along the transmission path of 
substantially uniform characteristics, as, for example, where part of the transmission 
path may be over a flat valley or marshy land with a subsequent portion of consider- 
able length over a foothill region of poorer conductivity. 

An important case of composite paths occurs in ship-to-shore communication over 
moderate distances in which the surface wave is depended upon. Experiments have 
shown that the strength of the surface wave on the shore immediately adjacent to the 
water is of the order of 8 or 12 db greater than the strength of the surface wave a mile 
or more inland.^ These results are explainable theoretically, at least in part, on the 
basis that a portion (6 db) of the excessive attenuation that occurs within the first 
mile is the result of the land losses being siifTicient to destroy the optical image of the 
surface wave that existed over the highly conducting water ground. 

Effects Produced by Variations of Dielectric Constant of the Atmosphere with Increase 
in Height,^ — The dielectric constant of the atmosphere is slightly greater than the 
value unity obtained in a vacuum. This is a result of the presence of the gas mole- 
cules, and the value depends on the number and kind of molecules per unit volume, 
and is particularly sensitive to water molecules because of the high dielectric constant 
of water vapor. The dielectric constant of air can, accordingly, be expected to 
decrease with height above the earth because of decrease in atmospheric pressure. 
The actual value, and also the rate of decrease with height, can be expected to vary 
from time to time as a result of changes in the amount and distribution of water vapor 
in the atmosphere. 

This variation in the dielectric <*onstant of the atmosphere causes radio waves 
passing through the air to be* refracted downward toward the earth in accordance with 
Eq. (41). This effect can be taken into account by using an effective radius of the 
earth that is k times the actual radius, and then neglecting the variation in dielectric 
constant with height. On tlie assumption that the dielectric constant e of the air 
changes at a uniform rate de/d/t, then 



where a is the actual radius of the earth expressed in the same units as the height h. 

Under average conditions the value of k is of the order of 1.33, and this value has 
been used in all the curves in Pars. 2 and 3. The actual value of k will vary from 
hour to hour, day to day, and from season to reason. Under very unusual conditions 
it may conceivably become infinity, in which case the refraction is sufficient to enable 
the wave to follow the earth's curvature, giving propagation conditions that are 
essentially the same as for a plane earth up to very great distances. 


U. A. Heifling, ElTecl of Bhoro Station Location upon Signaln, Proc. T.R.E., Vol. £0, p. 77, January, 
1932. 

* For further information nee J. C. Schelleng, C. R. BurrowR, and E. B. Ferrell, Ultra-short Wave 
Propagation, Proc. J.R.E,, Vol. 21, p. 427, March, 1933; E. R. Engluud, A. B. Crawford, and W. W. 
Mumford, P'urther Ilosults of a Study of Ultra-short-wave Trarismission Phenomena, Bdl &ydtm Tech. 
Jour., Vol. 14, p. 369, July, 1936. 

This action was first pointed out by H. Jouatist, Some Details Relative to Propagation of Very 
Short Waves, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 19, p. 479, March, 1931. 
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Wave TtU and Pmetratwn into the Earth of the Surface TFopc.*— The electric vector 
of the wave produced at the surface of the earth by a vertical antexuxa possesses a 
Blight forward tilt. As a result the electric vector has, in addition to the normal 
vertical component, a slight horizontal component parallel to the surface of the earth 
and lying in the direction of propagation. These two components generally have a 
phase difference, so that the resultant electric vector is elliptically polarized. The 
magnitude of the forward tilt of the wave is independent of the height of the transmit- 
ting antenna. 

The magnitude of the wave tilt and the eccentricity of the elliptical polarization 
depend upon the earth constants, and the frequency, and can be calculated with the 
aid of Fig. 23.* This shows that the maximum tilt that can be encountered in prac- 
tice is less than 22®, with large values requiring a combination of a very high-frequency 



Fig. 23. — Characteristics of wave tilt for different values of dielectric constant k and 
ground-conductivity factor x. 


and a low-conductivity soil. At broadcast frequencies the maximum tilt will always 
be less than 15°, and it will be still less at lower frequencies. Tlie ratio of horizontal 
to vertical components of the surface wave is greatest at an intermediate value of 
frequency as shown in Fig. 23. 

The component of the electric vector lying parallel to the earth's surface that is 
present because of wave tilt represents a voltagi* applied across the earth's surface. 
This voltage causes a current to penetrate down into the earth. The character of 
this current and its penetration can be calculated by assuming that the electric vector 
parallel to the earth's surface is an applied voltage acting at the sending end of a trans- 

1 For further discussion, including methods of measuring wave tilt, sec C. B. Feldman, The Optical 
Behavior of the Ground for Short Radio Waves, Proc. T.R.E., Vol. 21, p. 764, June, 1933; R. H. Barfi^. 
Some Measurements of the Electrical Constants of the Ground by the Wave-tilt Method, Jour. 

Vol. 76, p. 214, 1934; K. A. Norton, The Physical Reality of Space and Surface Waves in the Radiation 
Field of Radio Antennas, Proe. T.R.E., Vol. 26, p. 1192, September, 1937; W. H. Wise, The Physical 
Reality of Zennoch's Surface Wave, Bdl System Tech. Jour., Vol. 16, p. 36, January, 1937. 

Excellent elementary analysis of the wave tilt and earth penetration from the physical point of 
view is given by G. W. O. Howe, Wireless Waves at the Earth's Surface, Wirdesa Eng., Vol. 17, p. 385, 
September, 1940. , ^ 

* From K. A. Norton, The Propagation of Radio Waves over the Surface of the Earth and in tIM 
Upper Atmosphere, Proe, I,R.E„ Vol. 26, p. 1203, September, 1937. 
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mission line having distributed constants represented by the conductivity and dielec* 
trie constant of the earth. As these currents flow into the earth, they are attenuated 
with distance at a rate determined by the earth’s constants and the frequency. The 
depth of penetration is greater the lower the frequency, the smaller the dielectric 
constant of the earth, and the lower the earth’s conductivity. The rate at which the 
current density decreases with depth is given by the relation* 


Hi Hr 

(d) Vertical polarization 


^Hr 


Current density at depth d 
Current density at surface 

where p 




(26) 





si#'- 


nr 

fb) Horizontal polarization 

T-'— r I izuu 

Magnifuefe 

( horhonfat I I ^ 

HzaHon) 

Magmtude J 120 1 
(verffcof / 1 J ^ 
po/arizaHor^ p 

8 O 5 

(vertical pohrization) J |5 



d SB depth, cm. 

X - 0.0087ry«« 

B « 0.556 X 10“»A;/«c 
k = dielectric constant of the earth, 
/me ■* frequency, me. 

<r = earth conductivity, emu. 

The current penetrates to a considerable 
depth. Thus with ifc = 5, and 

0 - = 2.8 X 10“** emu, 

the depth at which the current is one-fourth 
of its value at the earth’s surface is 6.5 
meters (20 feet) at 10 me, and 14 meters (45 
feet) at 1 me. 

The considerable depth to which currents 
penetrate causes the conductivity and di- 
electric constant that is effective 1;0 radio 
waves to be determined by the average con- 
ditions existing for a considerable distance 
below the surface of the earth. 

5. Reflection of Radio Waves.* — When a 
plane wave strikes a surface such as the 
earth, it is reflected with an angle of reflec- 
tion equal to the angle of incidence. When 
the reflecting surface has infinite conduc- 
tivity, the amplitude of the reflected wave 
equals the amplitude of the incident wave, and the reflected wave has either exactly 
the same phase or exactly the opposite phase of the incident wave, depending upon the 
polarization. With an actual earth the reflected wave tends to be smaller in amplitude 
than the incident wave, and the phase relations are modified from those existing with 
an infinitely conducting reflector. 

The vector ratio of reflected to incident wave is termed the reflection coeflicienl, and 
designated as Jfl? =» r/p, where r is the ratio of magnitude of reflected and incident 
waves and p is the modification of the phase produced 'by the imperfections of the 
earth. The exact value of the reflection coefficient depends upon the dielectric con- 


0 20 40 

(0 in Degrees 

Fio. 24. — Diagram illustrating as- 
sumed positive polarities for Eq. (27) 
for the case of a perfect earth, together 
with curves showing the reflection coeffi- 
cient as a function of angle of incidence 
for an imperfect earth. {E and H 
denote electric and magnetic flux, respec- 
tively, and subscripts i and r denote 
incident and reflected components.) 


1 From Howe, loe. cit. 

« For further information see C. B. Feldman, The Optical Behavior of the Ground for Short Radio 
Waves, Pr6c. J.R.S., Vol. 21, p. 764, June, 1983; L. C. Verman, Reflection of Radio Waves from the 
Surface of the Earth, Proe. Vol. 18, p. 1396, August, 1930; G. W. O. Howe, Reflection A Waves 

at Earth’s Surface, Exp. Wirdess and Wirdw Eng., Vol. 11, p. 69, February, 1934. This last reference 
presents an especially fine elementary quantitative analysis and discussion of the subject- 
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stant and conductivity of the earth, the frequency, and the angle of incidence with 
which the wave strikes the surface of the earth, according to the relations^ 

Vertical polarization (Fig. 24): 


Reflected wave 
Incident wave 


e' sin ^2 -f“ \/ — cos* ^8 


Horizontal polarization (Fig. 24) : 


Reflected wave 
Incident wave 


^l£ 


\/7 - cos* ^8 ~ sin 
— cos* ^8 + sin 


(27o) 


(276) 


where 4't angle of incidence as shown in Fig. 24. 

- jflerX X IQi* 

€ » dielectric constant of earth (air taken as unity). 

a earth conductivity (emu). 

X a wave length, meters. 

i-v^. 

The angle p obtained in Eqs. (27) is the angle by which the phase of the reflected 
wave leads the phase that it would have in the case of perfect earth (o- = « ). The 
phase relations existing in this ideal case are as shown in Fig. 24. As a result of the 
fact that the earth's impedance is capacitive the phase angle of reflection p is always 
negative, corresponding to a lag in the reflected wave. 

Curves from which the magnitude and phase angle of the reflection coefiicient can 
l)c readily obtained with a minimum of calculation are given in Fig. 26.* 

The reflection coefficient varies with the angle of incidence ypt in the manner illus- 
trated in Fig. 24, which is for earth of high conductivity at a wave length of 16 meters. 
With horizontally polarized waves, the reflection coefficient has a magnitude of unity 
and a phase shift of zero at glancing angles of incidence, but as the wave approaches 
vertical incidence, the reflection coefficient drops off gradually in magnitude, and the 
phase shift p gradually becomes more lagging but always has a small value. 

In contrast with this, a vertically polarized wave undergoes a reflection in which 
the magnitude of the reflection coefficient, starting from unity at very small angles of 


1 A more general case of reflection is when a wave traveling in one medium having •' ' 
a boundary with another medium for which 
K ti'. Under these conditions the reflection 
coefficient is obtained by substituting n'/ti' for 
c' in Eqs. (27), with the dielectric constants and 
conductivities of the corresponding mediums being 
used in evaluating <i and < 3 '. 

The relations existing in this general case are 
Hhown in Fig. 25. The angle of reflection is equal 
to the angle of incidence while the angle of 
refraction of the transmitted wave is given by 
ii^nell’s law 


> ei', strike 


cos ^ 
cos 4' 


PI 


(28) 



Fia. 26. — Diagram illustrating general 
case of reflection occurring at the boundary 
of two mediums having different refractive 
indexes. 


where m and m are the indexes of refraction of the 
respective media. The index of refraction is the 
> «al part of \/P. 

The magnitude and phase of the transmitted , .v . .j * 

wave must be such that the vector sum of transmitted and reflected waves equals the incident wave. 

* From C. R. Burrows, Radio Propagation over Plane Earth — Field Strength Curves, Bdl Syi^m 
Tech. Jour., Vol. 16, p. 45, January, 1937. Equivalent curves are given by. J. S. MePetne, The Refla- 
tion Coefficient of the Earth’s Surface for Radio Waves, Jour. I.E.E., "^l. P* 214, 1938; Refleciaou 
Curves and Propagation Characteristics of Radio Waves along the Earths Surface, Jour, 

Vd. 87. p. 185. 1940. 
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aooool aoooi coot Qot cti lo 

Sin 

Fto. 26a. — Magnitude and phase of reflection coefficient for c =* 4. The number on each curve gives the value of the auantity 
X — (<remu //•»<:) 18 X 10'* to which it applies, and is the angle of incidence (see Fig. 24). 
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incidence, quickly drope to a relatively small value at a small angle of inddence, and 
then rises until at normal incidence it assumes the same value as with horisontal 
polarization. The phase angle of the reflection coefficient for vertically polarized 
waves undergoes correspondingly wide variations. At glancing incidence the phase 
lag is 180^ corresponding to a reversal in polarity such as occurs in the reflection of 
horizontally polarized waves from a perfect earth. This angle of lag then drops with 
increased angles of incidence, becoming 90"" when the magnitude of the reflection coeffi- 
cient goes through a minimum, and Anally at vertical inddence assuming the same 
small value as is obtained with horizontal polarization. 

The angle at which the magnitude of the reflection coefficient goes through a 
minimum with vertically polarized waves corresponds to the Brewster angle in optics, 
and can be termed the pseudo-Brewster angle. It is given with an accuracy sufficient 
for most purposes by the relation^ 

Pseudo-Brewster angle 


/e - 1 -b V(®* + «*)*(« - D* + »*[(*• + €*)* - 1] 

* (x* + e»)* - 1 


The notation is the same as in Eq. (27). 
When X >> t (low frequencies) this becomes 


sin* 


1 

X 


(296) 


Similarly, when x << e (high frequencies) 

sin« (29c) 

The value of reflection coefficient rs obtained when the angle of incidence equals 
^ais 

ra - tan (| + j- - y) (29(J) 

where tan b' = ^ 

X 

tan 6" « -• 

X 

6. Earth Constants. — The cond\ictivity and dielectric constant of the earth vary 
greatly according to conditions. Typical values are given in Table 1. It is found 
that high values of dielectric constant tend to go with large conductivities, and vice 
versa, and that the highest conductivities are obtained with wet loam, while the poor 
conductivities and low dielectric constant are generally associated with dry, rocky, and 
sandy soil. Earth having a conductivity of the order of 5 X 10”^* to 10 X emu 
is considered as average to better than average, values above 10 X 10"^* emu are very 
high, and conductivities of the order of 1.0 X 10“^* emu are considered as very low. 
Sea water has a conductivity many times that of earth, and also possesses a very high 
dielectric constant. 

The effective conductivity of the earth tends to be reduced if the earth’s surface is 
not level, as in the case of mountainous or hilly regions. The effective conductivity 
also tends to be low in wooded areas, and in regions containing many buildings, par- 
ticularly cities with large office buildings. 

^See K. A. Norton. Ground Wave Propagation. F.C,C. Jlfmeo, Rept, 47475. presented before 
Broadcast Engineering Conference. February, 1041. 
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Table 1. Soim Typical Ground Cokstahm* 




Type of terrain 

Dielectric 

constant 

Conductivity, 

emu 

Fresh water 


1 V' 1A— 14 

Sea water, minimum attenuation 

81 

20 

14 

12 

13 

13 

14 

10 

5 

1 A Ilf 

4 AA V 1A~il 

Pastoral, low hills, rich soil, typical of Dallas, Tex., 
Lincoln, Neb., areas 

» . Ute a 111 * 

-Q V 1A— H 

Pastoral, low hills, rich soil, typical of Ohio and IHinois. . . 
Flat country, marsh/, densely wooded, typical of I^ui- 
siana near Mississippi River 

O A 111 *• 

10-“ 

7.6 X 10-« 

6 X 10-“ 

4 X 10-w 

2 X 10-“ 

2 X 10-“ 

10-“ 

io-« 

Pastoral, medium hills and forestation, typical of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, exclusive of mountain- 
ous territoiy and seacoasts 

Pastoral, medium hills and forestation, heavy clay soil, 
typical of central Virginia 

Rocky soil, steep hills, typical of New England 

Sandy, dry, flat, typical of coastal country 

City, industrial areas, average attenuation 

City, industrial areas, maximum attenuation 

3 




* From Standards of Good Engineering Practice Concerning Standard Broadcast Stations, Federal 
Regiider, p. 2862, July 8, 1939. 


The value of conductivity and dielectric constant that is effective for radio waves 
represents the average value for a distance below the surface of the earth determined 
by the depth to which ground currents of appreciable amplitude exist. This depth of 
penetration depends upon the frequency, dielectric constant, and conductivity, and is 
commonly of the order of 6 to 10 feet at the frequencies used in short-wave communica- 
tion, and 50 or more feet at broadcast and lower frequencies (see Par. 4). As a 
result, the earth constants are not particularly sensitive to conditions existing at the 
very surface of the earth, as, for example, recent rainfall. The effective value of 
the earth constants tends to be substantially independent of frequency over a rcla 
tivcly wide frequency range. 

The fjonstants of the earth may be measured in a variety of ways.^ The mos*^ 
widely used method consists in determining a curve giving the surfaee-wave intensity 
as a function of distance from the transmitter. A smooth curve is drawn to represent 
the experimental data as accurately as possible, and the earth constants are then 
chosen by trial and error so that the best agreement with Eq. (1) and Fig. 2 will 
obtained. A second method involves measuring the tilt and polarization of the sai - 
face wave. A third metliod that has been used consists in taking samples of the earth 
and measuring their effective conductivities and dielectric constants. Finally, the 
earth constants may be deduced from a measurement of the reflection coefficient. It 
has been found that these various methods will give results that are in substantial 
agreement, provided that they are carefully followed out. 

THE IONOSPHERE AND ITS EFFECT ON THE PROPAGATION OF RADIO 

WAVES* 

7. The Ionosphere. — The term ionosphere refers to the ionized region that exists in 
the upper atmosphere, and that has an important influence on the propagation of radio 

^ An excellent disouscion of various measuring methods is given by Feldman, loe, cit. See also 
R. H. Barfield, Some Measurements of the Electrical Constants of the Ground at Short WavdemgtM 
by the Wave-tilt Method, Jour, I.E.E,, Vol. 75, p. 214, 1934; also, Wireless Section, I.E.E,, 
p. 286. September, 1934; R. L. Smith-Rose, Electrical Measurements on Soil with Alternating Cur- 
rents, Jow, Vol. 76, p. 221, 1934; also, Wireless Section, I.E.E.y Vol. 9, p. 293, September, 1934, 

* For summaries and bibliographies on wave propagation, the reader is referred to J. H. Deilrikgert 
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waves. This ionised region extends from a lower limit of 50 to 80 km, upward as far 
as there is atmosphere to be ionized. The ionization results principally from the action 
of ultraviolet radiation from the sun, but the processes by which it is produced and 
maintained are obscured by the lack of precise knowledge of the composition, tempera- 
ture, etc., of the atmosphere at the levels involved. It can be said, however, that the 
atmospheric pressure in the ionosphere is extremely small, being little if anygreate** 
than that often found in a vacuum tube. Because of this, collisions between electrons 
and ions are relatively infrequent even in the lower part of the ionosphere; so recom- 
bination takes place only very slowly. The ionization produced in the daytime is also 
carried over into the night by some means, the details of which are at present imcertam. 

Because of the variation in chemical composition of the air with height, and because 
different gases differ in their ability to absorb solar radiation of different frequencies, 
there is a tendency for the ionization in the ionosphere to become stratified, so that the 
curve of electron density as a function of height commonly has several maxima, as 
shown in Fig. 27. There are two semipermanent “layers of this character, the E and 
the F or Ft layers, with a third designated as Fi usually present in the daytime. The 
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Fxa. 27. — Schematic diagram drawn approximately to scale showing location of various 
ionosphere layers, approximate distribution of ionization, and typical path of a wave 
refracted from the Ft layer. 


height of a particular layer and the maximum electron density in the layer will vary 
at different times of the day and of the year as the result of variations in the composi- 
tion and temperature of the air at different heights, and of the radiation received from 
the sun. The distribution of ionization with height in a typical case is shown 
schematically in Fig. 27, in which three distinct layers are shown corresponding to 
typical daytime conditions. It will be noted that the ionization does not drop to 
zero between the layers, but merely has a value less than the maxima on either side. 

A radio wave entering the ionosphere from the earth has a tendency to be bent 
earthward, and if the conditions are favorable, the bending will be sufficient to cause 
the wave to return to earth as shown in Fig. 27. Upon striking the earth it will then 
be again reflected upward as shown. This action makes it possible to carry on radio 
communication over great distances in spite of the earth’s curvature. The wave that 
reaches these distant points as a result of the action of the ionosphere is termed the 
sky wave, 

8. Propagation of a Radio Wave in an Ionized Medium. Fundamental Meehan 
nisms Involved . — When a radio wave enters the ionosphere the electric field of the wave 
exerts a force upon the electrons, setting them in vibration at the frequency of the 


The Role of the Ionosphere in Radio- wave Propagation, Trant. A.I.E.B., Supplement, Vol. 58, p. 803. 
1980; 8. S. Kirby, L. V. Berkner, and D. M. Stuart, Studies of tht Ionosphere and Their Application 
to Radio Transmission, Proe. Vol. 22, p. 481, April. 1084; Karl K. Darrow, Analj^ of the 

Ionosphere, Bdl SyAem Tech. Jour., Vol. 19, p. 455, July, 1040; O. W. Kenrick and G. W. Pickard, 
Summary of Progress in the Study of Radio Wave Propagation Phenomena, Proe. J.R.E., Vol. 18, 
p. '649, April, 1980; Bibliography on Radio Wave Phenomena and Measurement ci RacUo Field Inten- 
sity, Proe, I,B.E., Vol. 19, p. 1034, June, 1931; S. K. Mitra, “Report on the Present State of our Knowl- 
edge of the Ionosphere** (booklet), University of Calcutta, India, 1935; H. R. Mimno, The Physios 
of the Ionosphere, Roe. Mod. Phye., Vol. 9, p. 1. January, 1987. 
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wave.^ Under conditions where the earth’s magnetic field has negligible effect, this 
vibration is along a line parallel to the electric field of the wave. Ihe vdocHy of 
vibration lags 90^ behind the electric field, and is inversely proportional to the fre* 
quency. Since a moving electron represents a current, each dectron set in vibration 
by the radio wave acts as a miniature parasitic antenna that absorbs energy from the 
wave and then reradiates this energy in a different phase. The net effect, after the 
phase difference between the original and reradiated fields is taken into account, is to 
bend the wave path away from the regions of high electron density toward regions of 
lower density. The magnitude of this effect varies with the amplitude of the electron 
vibration, and therefore becomes increasingly great as the wave frequency is lowered. 

The electrons in the ionosphere exist in the presence of the earth’s magnetic field. 
Such a magnetic field exerts a force on a moving electron that is proportional to the 
instantaneous velocity of the electron, and to the component of the magnetic field at 
right angles to the direction of motion. The direction of this force is at right angles 
to the direction of motion of the electron, and 
to the component of the magnetic field produc- "■•* **»^ 
ing the deflecting force. The effect of the “ 

earth’s magnetic field at the higher radio fre- ii H / J jo O 

quencies is to cause each electron to vibrate in * \J I ^ V lo 

an elliptical path, as shown at a or b in Fig. 28, x 

with the n^or a,xiB of 28._Path. followed by » 

direction of the electric field of the wave. The vibrating under the 

ratio of minor axis to major axis mcreases as influence of a radio wave, in the 
the velocity with which the electron vibrates presence of the earth's magnetio 

i.., - ft. i. - 

duccd. This trend continuos until at a ire onjy ^ half cycle of the vibration that 
quency termed the gyro frequency and having proceeds cyclically, 
a value of approidmately 1.4 mo, the electron 

vibrates in a spiral path as shown at c, in which the velocity becomes increasingly 
great. At still lower frequencies the electrons vibrate in loops as shown at d and «; 
commonly making several loops during each half cycle of the radio wave. 

It will be noted that in all cases where the magnetic field of the earth has w 
the effect is to cause the vibrating electrons to have some motion at right 
angles to the direction of vffiration that would exist in the absence of a mapetic fidd. 
The polarisation of the fields reradiated by the vibrating electrons will hence 
from that of the passing wave, causing the polarization of tte reliant wave to w 
affected by the presence of the earth’s magnetic field. This effect u ma^um at the 
gyro frequency, but is present to some extent even for waves of much higher and much 

^^^'^The magnetic field, in addition to affecting the polarisation, alro ca^ a waw to 
be split into two componente, whkh follow different patos, 

velwities, differ in polarisation effects, and suffer different attenuations. This is 

to vibtoftto br . p-to, »dto w.™ toll 
With a gas molecule. In such a collision, the kinetic €^rgy that 
acquired from the radio wave is partly transferred to toe 8“ 
routed in the form of a disordered radio wave that contributes 
transmission. The net result is therefore an absorption of enew 

wave. Therateatwhich energy is thus absorbed depends upon the gas pressure (t.e.. 
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upon the likelihood of the electron colliding with a gas molecule) and upon the average 
velocity of the vibrating electron (t.c., upon the average energy lost per collision). 

Refractive Index and iHeleclric ConetarU of an Ionized Medium . — ^The path in the 
ionosphere followed by an electromagnetic wave depends upon the refractive index ju 
of the medium defined by^ 


Refractive index 


velocity of light 
^ ** phase velocity of wave 


(30) 


The refractive index of an ionized medium when not influenced by the earth’s 
magnetic field, and under conditions where the loss of energy is negligible, is^ 

Refractive index, =» y/k — '\/l "■ (32o) 

where k ■» dielectric constant of ionized medium. 
e » electron charge, esu. 
m B electron mass, grams. 

«/2ir = frequency. 

N ** number of electrons per cu cm. 

Substituting values of e and m apprt>priato 


Refractive index = 


for elect rons gives 


where fke is the frequency in kilocycles. 

It will be noted that the presence of electrons causes the dielectric constant and the 
refractive index of the space to be less than unity. Tliis results from the fact that the 
current represented by the vibrating electrons lags 90® behind the electric field of 
the wave, and so subtracts from the capacitive displacement current due to the capac- 
ity of space. 

i The phase velocity is determined by the rapidity with which the phase changes along the path of 
a wave, and is not to be confused with group or signal velocity. In tlie case of waves traveling in an 
ionised medium the phase velocity is greater than the velocity of light, and tlie corresponding refractive 
index is less than unity. The signal nr group velocity represents the velocity with which the energy 
of the wave travels, rather than the rate at which the fihase changes. The group velocity can bo 
obtained by sending a short pulse of energy along a path of known distance and determining the time 
it takes the pulse to arrive at the receiving point. The group velocity cannot exceed the velocity of 
light, and may even approach sero in certain liouting cases. The phase and group velocities are related 
to each other by the equation 

Group velocity 1 

Phase velocity ** ci> dv ^ 

^ V da 


whore a ■■ 2*/ and « is phase velocity. A good discussion of the relationship group and phase velocity 
is given by Karl K. Darrow, “Analysis of the Ionosphere,” Bdl System Tech. Jour.t Vol. 19, p. 455, 
July, 1940. See also Par. 52, Sec. 3. • 

3 This equation is derived by many authors. Thus see William G. Baker and Chester W. Rice, 
Refraction of Bhort Waves in the Upper Atmosphere, Trans. A.I.E.E., Vol. 45, p. 302, 1926; P. O. 
pedenon, Propagation of Radio Waves, Q.E.C. Oad, Copenhagen, Denmark (in English). 

The refractive index is also sometimes written as 

u - \/l (325) 

where a is a constant that is assumed to have the value of sero in Eq. (32a), but is assigned the value 
0.33 by some writers. There is uncertainty as to which is the proper formula. For further discussion 
see Newbern Smith, Obliquc-incidenoe Radio Transmission and the Lorents Polarisation Term, Jonr. 
Reaearehf Nat. Bur. Standards, Vol. 26, p. 105, February, 1941; H. G. Booker and L. V. Berkner, An 
lonosph^o Investigation Concerning the Lorents Polarisation Correction, Tar. Mag. and Atmos. 
Elee., Vol. 43, p. 427, December, 193& 
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When the action of the earth’s magnetic field is taken into account, the lefractive 
index, assuming negligible loss, is given by the relation^ 


M 


where a 


4ir Ne* 



(34) 


nua 


Hub 


yu 


yr 


4irNe^ 

Hre 


me 


4irNe* 


Hl * magnetic field in direction of propagation in gauss. 

Ht “ magnetic field at right angles to direction of propagation, 
c « 3 X 10*® =» velocity of light, cm per sec. 

The remaining notation is the same as in Eq. (32a). The double sign in Eq. (34) 
means that there are now two values of the refractive index. The index corresponding 
to the upper sign is nearer the value given by Eq. (32a) in tlie absence of a magnetic 
field and gives rise to the ordinary ray, discussed below, wliile the other sign represents 
the refractive index associated with the extraordinary ray. 

Energy absorption in the ionosphere reduces the effect of the electrons since the 
collisions that give rise to the loss interfere with the motion of tlie electrons. As a 
consequence, absorption causes the refractive index and the dielectric constant to have 
values closer to unity than would otherwise be the case. When the magnetic field of 
the earth is neglected, one has* 


Dielectric constant of ionosphere 



Refractive Index = + (^)‘ 


(36) 

(36) 


where Ak “ %\N /fkc^ is the amo\mt by which the refractive index is less than unity in 
the absence of losses, v is the number of <M)llision8 per second that an electron makes 
with the gas mcdecules, <r is the conductivity of the ioaosphere in emu, and the remain- 
ing notation is as used above. The quantities v and <r are discussed in detail below. 
It will be noted that energy loss has little effect if v < < «; i.e,, if there arc appreciably 
less than 2?r collisions per cycle between electrons and gas molecules, while if v > > «, 
then the dielectric constant and refractive index both approach unity. 

When the effect of the earth’s magnetic field is included, the formulas for refrac- 
tive indexes and dielectric constant become quite involved when losses are taken into 
account.® However, the qualitative effect is similar to the case where the magnetic 
effects are ignored; i,e., the losses make the refractive indexes and the dielectric 
constants have a value closer to unity than in the absence of losses, and this tendency 
is large or small according to whether v/<a is appreciably more or less than unity. 

. » E. V. Appleton, Wirelesa Studios of the Ionosphere, Jour. T.E.E., Vol. 71, p. 642, 19 also. Wire- 
less Section Vol. 7, p. 267, September 1932; S. S. Kirby, L. V. Berkner, and D. M. Stuart, Studi^ 

of the Ionosphere and their Applioation to Radio Transmission, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 22, p, 481 , April, 1934. 

• For derivations, see Baker and Rice, loc. cU., or i’ederson, loc, eit, 

* The complete formula is given by Appleton, loc, cil. 
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Energy Abnorplien in the lonoephere , — ^The ionosphere absorbs energy from waves 
passing through it as a result of collisions between the vibrating electrons and gas 
molecules. This action causes the ionosphere to act with respect to the radio wave as 
a medium having a certain conductivity <r. This conductivity will have a value 
proportional to the average number of collisions between elections and gas molecules 
per second, and will be greater the higher the average velocity possessed by the 
vibrating electrons. To the extent that the effects of the earth’s magnetic field can 
be neglected one has^ 

' “ +»>9 X 10“ 


where a = conductivity, emu. 

c * electronic charge, esu. 

m — electron mass, grams. * 

V « number of collisions per second that an electron makes with the gas 
molecules. 

«/2t “ frequency. 

For electrons c*/m **2.81 X 10“^*. 

The contribution made by a single electron to the ionosphere conductivity is maxi> 
mum when ta equals v, t.c., when there are 2ir collisions per cycle. The number of 
collisions per second is determined by the thermal-agitation velocity of the electrons, 
and by the gas pressure. It is independent of the frequency or amplitude of the radio 
wave. The value of v is a function of height. Assuming atmospheric pressures 
given by Chapman and Milne,* and an electron “temperature” of fiOOO^K, v is given in 
Table 2. When the distribution of electrons with height is taken into accoimt, it is 
found that because the electron density drops off very rapidly below 80 km, the maxi- 
mum condu(Jtivity occurs in the ionosphere at heights of the order of 60 to 80 km for 
all ordinary frequencies. This is at the lower edge of the ionosphere. ]x>sses well up 
in the ionosphere are smaller because even though the electron density is high, the gas 
pressure is enormously low. 


Tabi.b 2 


Height, 

km 

Pressure, dynes 
per sq cm 

Number of mole- 
cules per cu cm 

Molecular 
mean free path, 
cm 

Electron colli- 
sion frequency 
per sec 

0 1 

1.01 

X 

10* 

2.7 

X 

10» 

9. 

X 10"® 

9.5 

X 

10** 

12 

1.92 

X 

10* 

6.5 

X 

10»* 

4. 

X 10-® 

2.1 

X 

10** 


5.53 

X 

10* 

1.9 

X 

10« 

1. 

X 10-* 

8.5 

X 

10*« 

40 

2.55 

X 

10’ 

8.6 

X 

10“ 

3. 

X 10“’ 

2.8 

X 

10® 

60 

1.24 

X 

10* 

4.2 

X 

10« 

6. 

X 10“* 

1.4 

X 

10* 

80 

6.27 



2.1 

X 

10« * 

1.0 


8.5 

X 

10® 

100 

0.363 


1.2 

X 

10“ 


20. 

4.3 

X 

10® 

150 

1.49 

X 

10“* 

5.0 

X 

10^1 


500. 

1.7 

X 

10* 

200 

1 5.62 

X 

10-* 

1.8 

X 

10“ 

Ij 


8.5 

X 

10® 


1 6.99 

X 

10-* 

2.4 

X 

10*® 

1 


8.5 

X 

10* 

400 

1.05 

X 

10-* 

3.6 

X 

10® 

7 

X 10* 

1.2 

X 

10* 

600 

2.59 

X 

10“* 

8.8 

X 

10^^ 

3 


2.8 




7.97 

X 

10~» 

2,7 

X 

10® 

9 


0.95 


1,000 

2.92 

X 

10~» 

9.9 

X 

10* 

3 


2.8 

X 

10-* 


1 For derivation, see Baker and Rice, lot, ett., or Pedereon. loe, eU. 

> See 8. Chapman and E. A. Milne, Quart. •Tour. Boy» Af«t. Soc., Vol. 46, p* 357, 1920. 
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ffenee pradieaJly dL the absorptum that a watfe suffers as a result of (he ionoeplms occurs 
where the leave enters and leaves the ionosphere. 

The conductivity of the ionosphere is affected by the presence of the earth’s 
magnetic field, since the ma.gnetic field modifies the average velocity with which the 
electrons vibrate under the influence of the radio wave. At frequencies considerably 
higher than the gyro frequency, the mean velocity of the vibrating electron is only 
very slightly affected by the earth’s magnetic field, with resulting negligible infiuoice 
on the conductivity. However, at frequencies in the vicinity of the gyro frequency, 
the average velocity with which an electron vibrates is increased as a result of 
the presence of the earth’s magnetic field, and the conductivity becomes high. 
Such frequencies accordingly tend to be more strongly absorbed by the ionosphere 
than either higher or lower frequencies. At frequencies much lower than the 
gyro frequency, the action of the earth’s magnetic field is to reduce the average 
velocity of the vibrating electrons to a value less than that which would be obtained 
in the absence of a magnetic field, and this trend becomes more pronounced the lower 
the frequency. The result is that at the lower frequencies the earth’s magnetic field 
reduces the conductivity to values less than given by Eq. (37). The exact expression 
for conductivity is too cumbersome to be given here.‘ 

A wave traveling a distance d through a portion of the ionosphere having a con- 
ductivity <r will be attenuated according to the law 


where El « initial amplitude of the wave. 

Ei « amplitude of wave after traveling a distance L 
a « attenuation constant. 

I » distance in same units of length as a. 

The attenuation constant is* 


where k' is given by Eq. (35) and c is the velocity of light in the same imits as L The 
total attenuation fa dl that a wave suffers in the ionosphere can be calculated from 
Eq. (39) if V and the electron density N are known as a function of height h, remember- 
ing that dl/dh depends on the angle of the wave path with the horizontal. In the 
important special case of a section of the ionosphere where the frequency is much less 
than the critical frequency and « > > r, Eq. (39) reduces to 

2inr 2ir6*i\r V tAf\\ 

a *“ — ■ -=r =» 7 = (40) 

e c y/Wnua^ 

The notation is the same as in Eqs. (35), (37), and (39). Equation (40) indicates that 
the energy loss of a high-frequency wave in traversing the lower part of the ionosphere 
(where most of the loss tends to occur) is inversely proportional to the square of the 
frequency. 

Wave Path in the Ionosphere ,^ — The actual path that a radio wave follows in the 
ionosphere is controlled by the refractive index /*. Variation in the index along the 

^ It ia given by Appleton, loe, eU, 

* For derivation, eee Baker and Rice, lot, eit. 

• This disouBsion assunieB that the change in refractive index in a distance corresponding to one 
wave len gth is negligibly small. If this is not true, reflections take place as discussed below. 
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path causes the wave to follow a curved path such that 

1 ^ 1 dja 

Radius of curvature ^ 




<41) 


Here s is distance in the direction normal to that which the wave is following, and the 
curvature is away from the region of high refractive index toward the region of lower 
index. It will be noted that the rate of curvature of the path is greatest when the 
refractive index varies most rapidly, and that the path becomes a straight line when 
the refractive index is constant. The differential equation of the path can be derived 
from Eq. (41), and is^ 

For short distances such that the earth curvature can be neglected: 


M^Earfh curvature 
neglected 


(b>*Earth curvature taken 
into Mnsijsieration 


ecbe of 

Kennel ly -Heaviside 
loiyer 


Qtntrofmarx 



Heavisi. 
layer 
face of 
earth 


Fig. 29.- 


-Diagrams illustrating notation of 
Eqs. (42a) and (42&). 


(lx 


COB ^ dz 

\//i* — COS* /SI 


(42o) 


For distances great enough that 
the earth's curvature must be taken 
into account: 


d9 


fi cos 0 dr 

^ ri* cos* /3 


(421>) 


where /3 « angle of incidence of wave entering ionosphere. 

H « refractive index of ionosphere, and is a function onl^^ of z, 
z — height of ray above lower edge of ionosphere. 

X = distance parallel to earth's surface, measured from the point at which wave 
enters ionized region, 

0 *= polar angle (in radians) intercepted by wave i>ath. 
r = distance from wave to center of earth. 
ri =» distance from lower edge of ionosphere to center of earth. 

This notation is shown in Fig, 29. 

In making use of Eqs, (42a) and (426) it is to be noted that with small angles of 
incidence, the angle 5 between the wave path and the surface of the earth differs from 
the angle of incidence at the ionosphere because of the curvature of the earth. The 
relationship is 

tJos B 

cos ^ ^ (43) 

1 +- 


where and B « angles illustrated in Fig. 30. 

h = height of the lower edge of ionosphere above earth. 

To radius of earth in same units of length as used to express height. 
The relationship expressed by Eq. (43) is shown in Fig. 31 for small and moderate 
values of B. At large values of i one can normally assume ^ ^ B, 

The total angle through which a wave that has entered the ionosphere is deflected 
can be obtained according to Snell's law by the relation 


cos /9 *= /a cos a 


(44) 


i Derivations of wave path equations are given by many authors. Thus see Baker and Rice, loe, ail., 
Pedersen, loc. cit. (p. 171), or G. W. Kenrick and C. K. Jen, Measurements of the Height of l^e Ken- 
neUy-Heaviside Layer, Froc. I,R.B., Vol. 17, p. 74, April, 1929. 
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The special case of £q. (44), where a » 0, is of particular importance since this 
corresponds to the condition that must exist at the highest point in the path of a wave 
that is bent back to earth. The refractive index required to bend back to earth a wave 
entering the ionosphere with an angle p is 


> cos 


(46) 


With vertical incidence fi 




Fig. 



32. — Diagram illustrating nota- 
tion of Eq. (44). 


90®, and the wave will penetrate the ionized region until it 
...... . . reaches a point where the refractive index is 

zero. 

; When the action of the earth's magnetic 

field causes the ionosphere to have two refrac- 
.;;.y tive indexes, the wave that enters the iono- 

sphere splits. One part follows the path 
called for by one index, the other the path 
corresponding to the second index. These 
two waves are propagated with different phase 
velocities, different polarization changes, and 
different absorptions. The one behaving 
most nearly as though the magnetic field were 
absent is termed the ordinary ray^ since its 
characteristics are not much affected by the 
The other ray is termed the extraxyrdinary ray^ and 
The paths followed by the two rays in the 


presence of the magnetic field, 
in general suffers the greater attenuation, 
ionosphere are not greatly different except where one or the other of the rays is just 
barely returned to earth (or just fails to be returned) by the maximum electron 
density of one of the ionosphere layers.* 

Virtued Height , — ^The virtval height is the height h shown in Fig. 33 that a wav^e 
would reach if it traveled in a straight line through the ionosphere and was then 
reflected as though from a mirrorlike 
surface. The virtual height is the 
height calculated on the basis of the 
angles at which the wave leaves and 
returns to the earth. It is also the 
height obtained from pulse measure- 
ments, since the length of time it 
requires a wave traveling with the 
velocity of light to cover the triangular 
path TAR in Fig. 33 is the same time 
taken by the wave to travel the actual 
path TBR, This is so because al- 
though the path TBR is shorter, the 
group velocity in the ionosphere is just 
^ough less than the velocity of light 
to make up for the shorter distance. 


of layer pafH ^eighi h^fgM 

T jSl R * 




Transmi+tcr \ Receiver 

emg/e of incidence 

Fig. 33. — Diagram showing actual path 
TBR followed by a wave and the equivalent 
triangular path TAR used to define the virtual 
height. 


The actual height of a layer, and also the electron distribution within a layer, can 
be determined with reasonably good accuracy by assiuning that the electron distribu- 
tion is parabolic with height. If /« is the critical frequency of the layer, then at a 
frequency 0 934 the virtual height is the actual height of the layer. Also, the dif- 

1 A comprehensive disouaeion of the effects produced by the earth’s magnetic field is given by H. W. 
NicholB and J. C. Boheilengt Propagation of Electric Waves over the Earth, BeU Bysiem Tech. Jour,. 
VoK 4 , p. 215, April, 1925. 
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ference between this height and the virtual height at 0.648/« (or at 0.925 /«) Is half the 
thickness of the layer.* 

Critical Frequencies , — ^The maximum electron density of an ionosphere layer is 
commonly expressed in terms of the critical frequency. This is the highest frequency 
that the layer can return to earth when the ray enters the ionosphere with vertical 
incidence. The critical frequency corresponds to a refractive index of zero at the 
point of electron density in the layer [see Eq. (45)1, so that this density 

can be determined from measurements of critical frequency. 

When the earth’s magnetic field can be neglected, then for negligible attenuation 
at the center of the layer, one has* 

Critical frequency, kilocycles 9 (40) 

When the magnetic field of the earth is taken into account there are two critical fre- 
quencies, /c® and /c*, corresponding to the ordinary and extraordinary rays. The 
critical frequency for the ordinary ray is exactly the sanm as given by Eq. (46) 
when the magnetic field is neglected. The critical frequency, /«», is related to the 
critical frequency and the gyrofrequency « //c/2Tmc, by the equation 

(47) 


fneidenf^’^pt 
wove / 

Fig. 34.-“Diagram illustrating 
method of determining reflection in the 
ionosphere by assuming that the ion^ 
sphere is divided into a succession of thin 
layers. 


The value of is always more than/c®, and at high frequencies the difference, /«• - /«• 
approaches /jy/2, or about 730 kc for Jf/ ** 0.52 gauss. 

Reflection of Radio Waves by the Ionosphere,— When the change in refractive index m 

a distance corresponding to a wave length — 

is not negligibly small, then reflection as 

weU as refraction takes place. This sitim- 

tion occurs at the lower radio frequencies shvki 

where the distance represented by a wave — 

length is large, and it also can occur even at Lower X 

relatively high radio frequencies as a result Incfdenf^-^y 

of electron clouds having very sharply de- wove / 

fined edges Such clouds are frequently Fig. 34.— Diagram jllustrating 
nnea cages. f method of determining reflection in the 

present in the E layer, and account for the by assuming that the ionu- 

sporadic E-layer reflections. sphere is divided into a succession of thin 

Analysis of the ionosphere behavior un- layers. 

fng thnoaosphere^i^TTumW of horizontally stratified layere, lying one above 
another shown in Fig. 34.» Each layer is assumed to have a thickn^ appreciably 
smaUer than a wave length, and is assigned a conductivity and a dielectnc Mnstot 
corresponding to the v^es that exist at the center of the layer. A wave *e 

interface between two such hypothetical layem S ,3S^ve 

refractive index that produces a partial reflection. The angle of the r^^^w 

involved are used.* , . 

1 These relations, as well as others of a Sie effect^S**lowor layers when these 

the validity of the parabolic how t^ ^ Vir^ 

introduce errors, are given by H. G. Boomer and S. I' 

sphere Height. Phya, Res., Vol. 57. ^ 87, Jan ^ ^ the electron den- 

* When the constant a appearing in (3 ) , . ^ times as great as otherwise, 

sity N corresponding to a pven ^ Radio Waves in the Ionised Layer of the 

» Shogo NambB. General Theoy on the Propagaoon ot ^ 

Upper Atmoephere, Pr^ ^i^nL^e’eaM where the conductivity can he 

« A general formula lor reflection oOToring *e c w wnw » Stratified Medium with flpeeial 

develo^Kl by Lord Kayleigh, On the Propagation of Wavee tnrougn a «r 
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0. Komul Characterigtics of the Ionosphere. Normal Structure of the lonoephere 
and Its SpecificationJ — ^The electron distribution in the ionosphere has the general 
character illustrated in Pig. 27, and is normally characterized by maxima, termed 
'layers,” which are designated by letters such as Ey P, etc. There are two such layers 
having a permanent existence. The lower is termed the E layer; the upper is desig-^ 
nated by F at night and Ft in the daytime. In the day there is also usually an inter- 
mediate layer, the Pi layer, that appears in early morning, persists throughout the 
day, and then fades out at night. Other layers have been reported by some investi- 
gators, of which the most important is the D layer, which lies below the E layer at a 
height of about 60 km and probably has an influence on daytime broadcast signals at 
considerable distances.* Very little is known about these other layers, beyond the 
fact that they are present only part of the time and are much less important than the E 
and P layers in returning the radio waves to earth. 

These layers in the ionosphere are described in terms of their critical frec^tuencies 
and virtual heights. The critical frequency is a direct measure of the maximum elec- 
tron density of the layer. The virtual height is an indication of the height at which 
maximum electron density occurs. The virtual height is greater than the true height, 
but the distribution of ionization is such that the virtual height at frequencies con- 
siderably less than the critical frequency of the layer is very close to the true height. 

Regular Variaiiom of the Ionosphere with Time of Day and Time of Year , — The 
critical frequencies and virtual heights of the various ionosphere layers have diurnal 
and seasonal characteristics as shown in Fig. 35.® These curves represent monthly 
averages, and individual days can accordingly be expected to deviate froni them to 
some extent. The E layer maintains a substantially (U)nstant virtual height of between 
110 and 120 km throughout the day, and from season to season. The critical fre- 
quency of the E layer has, however, a regular diurnal and seasonal variation. During 
the ,day it varies synchronously with the altitude of the sun, with the daily maximum 
occurring at noon. The diurnal maximum is also greater in summer than in winter, 
i,e.y is greater when the zenith angle of the sun at noon increases. This critical fre- 
quency /jr follows very closely the law 


Reference to the Question of Reflection, “Collected Works,” Vol. VI, p. 80 (Eq. 5). The result unfor- 
tunately involvee integrations that can be carried out only in special cases, however. Several assumed 
laws of variation of the refractive index that can be handled analytically are discussed by T. R. Gilli- 
land, G. W. Kenrick, and K, A. Norton, Investigations of Kennelly-Heavisido Layer Heights for Fre- 
quencies between 1600 and 8060 Kilocycles per Second, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 20, p. 286, February, 1932. 

The literature giving experimentally determined characteristics of the ionosphere is almost limit- 
less. For those who wish to follow tins subject further, attention is called to the Reports of High-fre- 
quency Radio Transmission Conditions that appear monthly in Proc. I.R.E, Reference is also to be 
made to the following articles, all of a summary character, which are recommended for one wishing to 
start on the literature that is available: J. H. Dellinger, The Role of the Ionosphere in Radio- wave 
Flropagation, Trant, AJ.E.E,, Supplement, Vol. 58, i>. 803, 1939; Karl K. Darrow, Analysis of the Iono- 
sphere, BeU Syatem Teeh. Jour,, Vol. 19, p. 465, July, 1940; L. V. Berkner and H. W. Wells, Report of Iono- 
sphere Investigations at the Huancayo Magnetic Observatory (Peru) during 1933, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 22, 
p. 1102, September, 1934; S. S. Kirby and E. B. Judson, Ilecept Studies of the Ionosphere, Proc. I.R.E,, 
Vol. 23, p. 733, July, 1935; S. 8. Kirby, L. V. Berkner, and D..M. Stuart, Studies of the Ionosphere and 
Their Application to Radio Transmission, Proc. I.R.E. , Vol. 22, p. 481, April, 1934; J. P. Schafer and 
W. M. Goodall, Diurnal and Seasonal Variations in the lonospliere during the Years 1933 and 1934, 
PrtK, I.R.E., ^ Vol. 23, p. 670, June, 1935; T. R. Gilliland, S. S. Kirby, N. Smith, and 8. E. Reymer, 
Characteristics of the Ionosphere and Their Application to Radio Transmission, /Voc. I.R.E., Vol. 25, 
p. 823, July, 1937; N. Smith. T. R. Gilliland, and S. S. Kirby, Trends of Characteristics of the Iono- 
sphere for Half a Sunspot Cycle, Jour, Research Nat, Bur. Standards, Vol. 21, p. 835, December, 1938. 

sSee S. K. Mitra and P. Syam, Nature, Vol. 135, p. 963, 1936; R. C. Colwell and A. W. Friend, 
Nature, Vol. 137, p. 782, 1936; J. H. Piddinc^on, The Scattering of Radio Waves in the Lower and Mid- 
dle Atmosphere, Proe, I.R.E., Vol. 27, p. 753, December, 1939. 

• The E layer ordinarily returns only the ordinary ray, but theF, F\, and Fs layers commonly return 
the extraordinary ray as well as the ordinary ray, and so have two slightly different critical frequencies, 
the higher being for the extraordinary ray. 

The critical frequencies under these conditions are designated as /j®, //*•, etc., where the subscript 
denotes the layer involved and the superscript indicates the type of ray. 
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Critical frequency fs I ^ 4 /— 

of«la^ (48) 

where ^ is the senith angle of the sun and depends upon the time of day the season 
of the year and K is a factor determined by the intensity of solar radiation, which 
varies in a random way but has no relationship to time of day or season of the year. 
The relation expressed by Eq. (48) holds within fairly close limits during the daylight 
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Fig. 35.— Monthly averages of critical frequencies and virtual heights m a function of 
time of day for winter and summer and for two parts of the ll-year sunspot eye e. 
results were obtained at Washington, D.C. 
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hours, provided that ^ is not too close to 90^ The relationship expressed by Eq. (48) 
indicates that the daytime ionization of the E layer is produced by ultraviolet or 
similar radiation from the sun, and that the recombination rate is relatively rapid. At 
night the critical frequency of the E layer is below one megacycle, and scarcely any 
experimental data are available giving exact values to be expected. 

The F\ layer exists only in the daytime and has a virtual height of the order of 
225 km during the middle of the day, a value that is rather consistently maintained 
from season to season. The critical frequency of the Fi layer has a diurnal variation 
similar in character to that of the E layer, with the maximum value occurring at noon 

120 n and with winter values usually being less 

than summer values. The close relation- 
^\00 n p- gjiip between critical frequency and 

E 80 numbers 1 zenith angle represented by Eq. (48) for 

E / the E layer does not exist for the Fi layer, 

/ however. The layer is always present 

•% 40 4 — in the summer, but does not necessarily 

ftQ / y exist during the winter days, particularly 

^ ^ .. / / during the more active part of the 1 1 -year 

01 . ^T . -, 7[ — -C solar cycle. 

/ The F 2 layer varies greatly in both 

/ virtual height and critical frequency dm>- 

80 + ing the day, and from season to season. 

V > [ The virtual height in the summer ranges 

Z ^ ^ while in winter the 

.c 80' i_j virtual height may be as low as 225 km. 

g 4 ^ ^- - The critical frequency of the F 2 layer is 

^ ^ / much higher in winter than in summer.^ 

V 4.4 F, ^ winter the maximum critical frequency 

^ 4.0 1 tends to occur around noon, while the 

^ y maximum is in the late afternoon in 

^ 3.61 I / summer. 

ft 54 Around sunset the Fi layer disappears, 

^ V // but the F 2 layer continues through the 

52 night, when it is designated as the F 

sol— J 1— J layer. During the period of darkness the 

1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 height of this layer averages about 300 
Fio. 36. — Comparison of annual aver- km. After sunset, the critical frequency 

nS^^bTrs frequencies and sunspot drops off rapidly from the daytime F 2 

^ value, and reaches a minimum between 

midnight and sunrise. The minimum value of the night critical frequency is some- 
what lower in the winter than in summer. 

Year-to-year Variatiom in the Ionosphere. — ^ThoVirtual heights of the various layers 
of the ionosphere do not vary appreciably from year to year (see Fig. 35). However, 
the critical frequencies show long-time variations that follow closely the 11 -year cycle 
of the sun ultraviolet radiations (sometimes termed the 11 -ycar sunspot cycle). 
There is a progressive increase in the critical frequencies of the various layers as the 
sunspot cycle advances, and yearly averages of critical frequencies and sunspot num- 
bers show very close correlation (Fig. 36). There is also a definite relation between 


' Monthly averagee of oritical frequency of the Fi layer chow definite correlation with the character 
figure for central lone calcium flocculi of the sun, and some but less pronounced relation with sunspot 
numbers. See W. M. Qoodall, The Solar Cycle and the Fx Region of the Ionosphere, Proe. I.R.E.. Vol. 
27, p. 701, November, 1930. 
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monthly averages of sunspot num^re, and of critical frequencies for the E layer (Rg. 
37), provided that the ^-layer critical frequencies are corrected by Eq. (48) to 
into account the seasonal variations in the zenith angle of the sun. 

Another year-to-year effect of importance is that as the solar cycle advances, there 
is a tendency for the daytime Fi layer to fail to appear in the winter. 

Ionosphere VariaiynM vm LatUude and The discussion of normal 

ionosphere characteristics given above is based mainly on results obtained in the 
vicinity of Washington, D.C., where the latitude is 39 degrees north. Scattering 
results obtained at other locations in the Northern Hemisphere indicate that longitude 
has relatively little effect, and that curves of ionosphere characteristics plotted as a 
function of local sim time are very much the same, irrespective of longitude. 

Latitude, however, is quite important, since the varying angle of incidence of 
radiation with latitude leads to greater loruzation m equatorial regions as compared 
with polar regions. Measurements taken near the equator indicate that the average 
critical frequencies are somewhat higher and the average virtual height somewhat 
lower than at Washington, D.C. There is also very little seasonal variation near the 
equator. In contrast with this, measurements taken at latitude 70 degrees north 



Fio. 37. — Correlation between monthly averages of sunspot numbers and of the ji^-layer 
critical frequency for one-half of a solar rotation. 


show lower average critical frequencies and greater variations with season than are 
present at Washington, D.C. Results obtained in the Southern Hemisphere, except 
for the F 2 layer, are in general similar to those for the Northern Hemisphere when the 
reversal of seasons is taken into account. With the F 2 layer, however, the action is the 
same in both hemispheres (t.c., there is no reversal of the seasons). 

10. Abnormal Ionosphere Behavior. — ^While the characteristics discussed in Par. 9 
are those normally observed, the ionosphere under certain conditions exhibits irregu- 
larities of various types, as discussed below. 

Sporadic E-layer Reflections , — Waves are sometimes returned to earth by the E 
layer at frequencies greater than the critical frequency of the layer.^ These are 
termed sporadic E-layer reflections and are thought to be the result of partial reflec- 
tions from a sharp boundary of stratified ionization, according to the mechanism dis- 
cussed in connection with Fig. 34. These reflections are apparently the result of 
electron (or ion) clouds or patches in the E layer, which have very sharp boundaries. 
These clouds drift through space, with the result that the reflections come and go; 
hence the term ‘^sporadic.” The clouds may range from one kilometer across to 
several hundred kilometers in extent. Sjxiradic E-layer reflections occur most com- 
monly in the summer, particularly at night, but are found to some extent at any time 
of day or night and occasionally at all seasons. Sporadic E-layer reflections tend to 
be more frequent during the active part of the sunspot cycle, but the correlation is not 
very close, and neither is the occurrence of these reflections correlated with other types 


» The critical frequency is defined here as the frequency at which wavM are just barely returned from 
the layer, with a large virtual height as the frequency is increased. This frequency is quite sharply 
defined, whereas the sporadic E reflections are not critical with frequency. 
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of ionosphere irregularities. There ie some evidence that sporadic reflections are more 
common at high latitudes than at the equator.^ 

Sporadic ^-layer reflections tend to be less intense the higher the frequency, but 
under special ciroiunstances it is possible to observe sporadic ^-layer reflections with 
vertical incidence at frequencies up to about 12 megacycles. Under these conditions, 
and because of the low height of the E layer, it is possible to obtain long-distance sky- 
wave communication at frequencies as high as 60 megacycles. This frequency is 
about twice as high as can be returned from any of the layers by normal refraction 
processes, even when the angle of incidence at the ionosphere has the lowest value 
possible in view of the curvature of the earth and the layer height. 

Sttdden Ionosphere Disturbances — Fade-outs.^ — Sky-wave signals sometimes sud- 
denly disappear. This phenomenon, often termed the Dellinger effect, is the result of a 
burst of ionizing radiation from a solar eruption on the sun that causes a sudden 
abnormal increase in the ionization of the portion of the ionosphere below the E layer. 
This results in a great increase in the absorption that waves undergo in entering and 
leaving the ionized region. Such a radio fade-out is usually complete within less than 
a minute, and lasts from ten minutes to several hours. The effect occurs simul- 
taneously throughout the portion of the earth illuminated by the sun, and does not 
occur at night. The action of a fade-out is more intense, and the duration longer, the 
lower the frequency, at least for frequencies above 1,500 kc. The intensity of the dis- 
turbance tends to be greatest in the region where the sun’s radiation is perpendicular, 
i.e., is greater at noon than at other times of day, and greater at the equator than at' 
higher latitudes. 

There is no seasonal variation in the occurrence of radio fade-outs, but there is 
apparently a tendency for such fade-outs to be more numerous in those years char- 
acterized by high sunspot numbers. 

Radio fade-outs occur only when there is a solar eruption as observed with the aid 
of a telescope. The converse does not necessarily follow, however, since most solar 
eruptions fail to produce even a mild radio fade-out. 

Prolonged Periods of Low-layer Absorption.^ — This phenomenon is similar in all 
respects to the sudden ionosphere disturbances associated with radio fade-outs except 
that the beginning as well as the recovery is gradual, and the duration is much longer, 
commonly several hours. Also the diminution in intensity of the sky wave is generally 
less severe than in the more intense fade-outs, although sometimes the waves are 
completely absorbed. 

It appears that low-layer absorption arises from the same sort of ionizing radiation 
from the sun that accounts for the radio fade-outs, but is the result of a great outpour- 
ing of such radiation extending over a period of time rather than from a sudden burst. 

Periods of low-layer absorption occur only in daytime, and are most intense for the 
radio waves of medium high frequency. They frequently occur during periods when 
radio fade-outs are numerous. 

Ionosphere Storms.* — An ionosphere storm as characterized by poor radio trans- 
mission at frequencies above 500 kc, lasts for one or more days, and is usually accom- 

> L. V. Berkner and H. W. Wells, Abnormal Ionization of the E-region of the Ionosphere, Terr, Mag. 
and Atmoa, Else., March, 1937. 

* J. H. Dellinger. Sudden Disturbances of the Ionosphere, Proc. I.R.E,, Vol. 26, p. 1263, October. 
1937; L. V, Berkner and H. W. Wells, Study of Radio Fade-outs, Terr. Mag. and Atmoa, Site., June, 
1937; L. V. Berkner, Concerning the Nature of R»iio Fade-out, Phya. Eev., Vol. 65, p. 636, Mar. 16, 
1989. 

« T. R. Gilliland, S. S. Kirby, N. Smith, and S. £. Reymer, Characteristics of the Ionosphere at 
Washington, D.C., December, 1937, Proe. Vol. 26. p. 236, February, 1938. 

4 T. R. Gilliland, S. S. Kirby, and N. Smith, Characteristics of the Ionosphere at Washington. D.C., 
June. 1938, Free. I.B.E., Vol. 26, p. 1033, August, 1938. 
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panied by a magnetic storm. ^ An ionosphere storm begins with a turbulent phase, 
which consists of a violent turbulence of the entire ionosphere in the auroral sone. 
This causes the normal stratification of the ionosphere to be destroyed, with the pro- 
duction of small clouds of ionization that move in an irregular manner. The turbulent 
period is followed by a moderate phase, in which the effects initiated in the auroral 
zone gradually extend to much lower latitudes by expansion and diffusion of the higher 
F regions. The ionosphere then gradually returns to normal after a period that in 
severe cases may be several days. 

During the turbulent phase of an ionosphere storm, layers with definite virtual 
heights and critical frequencies tend to disappear. During the moderate phase that 
follows, the virtual heights are abnormally great, and the critical frequencies unusually 
low, particularly for the F and Ft layers. There is also a tendency for the absorption 
to be greater than normal. 

The effects of ionosphere storms are greater near the polar regions and become 
negligible at the equator. The turbulent phase is usually confined to within about 20® 
of the magnetic poles, and even in the case of very severe storms does not extend 
beyond about 50® from the magnetic pole. The moderate phase is the one normally 
observed in temperate latitudes, and lags some hours behind the initial severe dis- 
turbances observed in the polar areas. Unlike radio fade-outs and periods of low- 
I ay er absorption, ionosphere stonn s may occur at night as well as in the daytime. The 
frequency with which ionosphere stonns occur correlates reasonably closely with solar 
activity, and so follows the 1 1-year solar cycle as do sunspots, the index for magnetic 
(character of the days, etc. 

11. Methods of Ionosphere Investigation. Pulse Method.^In this method short 
wave trains lasting perhaps 10"^ seconds arc transmitted. A receiver located in the 
immediate vicinity of the transmitter (commonly only a few feet away) is then used to 
pick up the transmitted weaves and any wave trains returned from the ionosphere. 
The output of the receiver is applied to some form of oscillograph, usually a cathode- 
ray tube but in some cases a magnetic oscillograph, and the oscillograph is provided 
with a time axis that is synchronized with the pulses sent out by the transmitter, 
usually by controlling both the time axis and the transmitted pulses from the same 
GO-cycl^ power source. 

When the time axis is horizontal, and the received signals produce vertical deflec- 
tion, the oscillogram obtained has the character shown in Fig. 38a. ' The first received 
pulse represents the transmitted wave train, while the second is a wave train that 
lias traveled up to the ionosphere and been refracted back to earth. The time interval 
between these two pulses is a measure of the path length and determines the virtual 
height of the layer. Additional pulses, when present, represent either waves returned 
from higher layers or waves that have made more than one round trip between earth 
and the first layer. When the received record is to be photographed continuously it 
is desirable to modify the preceding arrangement by biasing the control electrode of 
the cathode-ray osciUograph tube just enough negatively to turn off the light spot, 
and then superimposing the output of the receiver upon this bias.* By proper 
arrangement of polarities, an incoming pulse will turn the spot on, giving a pattern 
such as is illustrated in Fig. 385. In such an arrangement it is very convement to 


» At frequencies below 600 kc an ionosphere storm may improve radio tr^m^on. 

It is frequently said that radio reception of short waves is poor when there la a magnetic storm. 
This is a result of the close connection between ionosphere and magnetic ctor^. . ^ . 

* This method was first proposed by G. Breit and M. Tuve, A Test of the Existence of the Conduct- 
ing Layer, Phyt. Rm., Vol. 28, p. 564, September, 1026. „ „ .... ,, u ^ n ^ 

« The firat use of this general method was by L. C. Verman, S. T. Char, and Aijm Mohaii^<^. Con- 
tinuous Recording of Retardation and Intensity of Echoes from the Ionosphere, free. voi. zz, 

p. 906, July, 1034. 
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superimpose upon the control electrode bias, very short positive pulses having a 
frequency of 8,000 cycles, synchronized with the timing wave of the oscillograph. 
This will cause spots to appear at intervals along the time (or height) axis representing 
50 km of virtual height, and so automatically will calibrate the height scale. 

Ground Firsi sky y A ctdi fiorta/ sky 

wave>. puise ^ wave pulse 

A \ K 

Time > 

(o) Received pulse causes vertical deflection 


Time 

(b) Received pulse turns on cathode -ray spot 

Fig. 38. — Example of oscillograms received when a transmitter is within ground-wave 
range, and the transmitted signal consists of a short wave train. The additional sky-wave 
pulses may be either multiple reflections of the first pulse or waves returned from higher 
layers. In many cases the additional sky-wave pulses are absent. 

Equipment has been developed that sends 10 to 60 pulses per second, with the 
frequency of the pulses gradually changing so that a frequency range of perhaps 1,000 
to 10,000 kc is swept through in a period of perhaps 15 minutes.^ In receiving such 
multifrequency records, the vertical deflection is obtained from a timing wave syn- 
chronized with the transmitted pulses in such a way that deflections along the vertical 



Ro. 39. — Record of virtual height as a function of frequency as obtained with a mxilti- 
frequency recorder. The superscripts 0 and x denote ordinary and extraordinary rays, 
respectively. 

are a measure of virtual height. Deflections along the horizontal arc obtained from 
a voltage controlled by the same shaft that varies the transmitter frequency, so that 

^ T. R. Gilliland and A. S. Taylor, Field Equipment for Ionosphere Measurements, Jour, Rsaearch 
Nat, Bur, Standarda, Vol. 26, May, 1941; T. R. Gilliland, Note on a >lultifrequency Automatic Recorder 
of Ionosphere Heights. Proe. I,R E„ Vol. 22. p. 236, February. 1934. 
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distauoB along the horizontal repiesenta transmitted frequeni^. A typical record 
obtained in this way is illustrated in Pig. 39, ‘ and has the advantage of making it 
possible to evaluate the critical frequencies of the various layeis. These critical 
frequencies are marked in Fig. 39, and are indicated either by a sudden jump in the 
virtual height corresponding to refraction that shifts from one layer to a higher layer, 
as in the case of the IS critical frequency in Fig. 39, or by a crinkle in the curve, as 
with the Fi and F 2 layers. The large virtual height associated with these crinkles 
arises from the very low group velocity of a wave train traveling in an ionised medium 
when the frequency is close to the critical frequency. Multifrequency records make 
it a simple matter to separate the ordinary and extraordinary rays, and they also 
make it possible to distinguish multiple reflections from reflections produced by a 



Fiq. 40.— -Interlocking system for producing and receiving pulses for ionosphere 

investigations. 


higher layer. For example, in Fig. 39 the reflections corresponding to a virtual height 
of the order of 800 km are obviously multiples of the F i and Fz layers since the critical 
frequencies are the same as for the Fi and Ft layers. This would be the case only by 
pure chance if the reflection was produced by an independent layer. 

In making continuous records of the ionosphere by the pulse method it is neces^ry 
that the receiver st!-y accurately tuned to the transmitter frequency over long periods 
of time. This problem is particularly difficult in the case of multifrcquency records, 
where the receiver must always be in tune with the frequency being transmitted at the 
particular moment, and yet at the same time the transmitter frequency is continually 
varying. This situation can be handled by the interlocking system of producing and 
receiving pulses shown schematically in Fig. 40.* Here a fixed-frequency osed^tor 
operating at the intermediate frequency of the receiver (about 475 kc) is pulsed by 


• TUr‘i»^'’to T^Rfoimiand. See GiUiland »nd Twlor. lofc 
equipment, or T. R. Oilliland. Ionospheric Investigation, Nature^ Vol. 184, p. 870, September, 
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meanB of a thyratron of other convenient arrangement. These pulses are then applied 
to a mixer tube, to which there is also applied voltage from a continuously operatuHg 
oscillator that generates a frequency /o that is variable in the case of the multifrequency 
equipment, or fixed if operation is to be at a fixed frequency. The difference frequency 
produced by the mixer is selected by a tuned circuit in the output of the mixer, applied 
to a power amplifier, and then delivered to the transmitting antenna. At the same 
time output from the continuously operating oscillator /o is applied to the first detector 
of the receiver. The detector hence always operates to give the desired intermediate 
frequency irrespective of the transmitted frequency, provided only that the inter- 
mediate-frequency oscillator maintains the assigned frequency to within a few kilo- 
cycles. It will be noted that there is no oscillator in the system operating at the 
frequency that is to be received, and furthermore the intermediate-frequency oscillator 
operates only when pulses are being transmitted, and so does not interfere with the 
reception of the relatively weak pulses returned with a time delay by the ionosphere. 

The receiver in a pulse system is subjected to very high overloads by the trans- 
mitted pulse, and must be so designed that these overloads will not cause damage. 

It is also necessary that in the interval between 
the end of the transmitted pulse and the time 
the first ionosphere reflection returns, the re- 
ceiver be able to recuperate from any overload- 
ing and be restored to normal sensitivity. 
The principal requirement for achieving this 
result is so to proportion all resistance-capacity 
combinations in the receiver that they have a 
small value of BC, Abnormal charges received 
by condensers as a result of the action of the 
transmitted pulse can then be discharged very 
quickly. 

Miscellaneous Methods of Studying the Iono- 
sphere . — While the pulse method of Breit and 
Tuve is the most widely used method of investi- 
gating the ionosphere, other techniques have been eniployed aJid have their uses. 

In one of these the frequency of an unmodulated carrier is varied slowly, and the 
variations in the signal strength Tioted at a receiving point where the strength of the 
sky and ground waves are of the same order of intensity. These variations are 
characterized by regular maxima and minima as shown in Fig. 41 . From a knowledge 
of the frequency increment A/ required to go from one maximum to the next, together 
with a knowledge of the distance to the transmitter, one can detennine the length 
of the path followed by the sky wave (on the basis that the sky wave travels with the 
•velocity of light), and accordingly can deduce the virtual height from the triangle TAR 
of Fig. 33. This method was used by Appleton and Barnett in obtaining the first 
experimental proof of the existence of the ionosphere.^ It has a very serious practical 
limitation, however, in that if there is more than one sky-wave reflection, as is very 
commonly the case, the interference pattern produced at the receiving point with 
change in frequency becomes so complicated that it is difficult to interpret. The 
method is accordingly not generally suitable for high-frequency investigations, but 
it is probably the best of all methods for studying the ionosphere at frequencies so 
low that pulses of the shortness necessary for resolving an ionosphere layer cannot be 
produced.* 

^E. V. Appleton and M. A. S. Barnett, Nature^ Vol. 115, p. 333, 1925. 

* An example of an application to a moderately low frequency ie given by C. R. Smith, Indirect Ray 
Meaanremonta on the Proitwiob Transmitter, Wirdesa Eng.^ Vol, 14, p> 537. October, 1987. 



Fio. 41, — Interference fringes 
produced at receiving point when the 
transmitter frequency is varied under 
conditions where there is only one 
sky wave of somewhat smaller inten- 
sity than the ground wave. 
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Another method oi determining the virtual height of the ionosphere is to observe 
the interference patterns produced at the ground between the gromid wave and the 
sky wave as the distance to the transmitter is varied. As this distance increases the 
average field intensity will diminish, but superposed upon this major trend will bo 
oscillations as shown in Fig. 42. The maxima of these correspond to points at which 
the ground and sky waves are in the same phase, with the minima corresponding to 
points where they are of opposite phase. From this pattern one can readily determine 
the virtual height of the ionosphere, and like- 
wise the reflection coefficient of the wave at the 
ionosphere.^ This method is suitable only at 
the lower radio frequencies where the wave 
paths are stable (t.e., no fading). 

Still another method of determining virtual 
height involves measuring the angle with which 
the down-coming sky wave strikes the earth at a 
receiving point a moderate distance from the 
transmitter. From this angle, and the distance Distance from Transmitter 
to the transmitter, one can calculate the height Fm. 42.— A schematic diagram 
of the equivalent triangle that gives the virtual illustrating the way in which field 
height, as shown in Fig. 33. intensity can bo expected to vary 

Theoretical studies show that the virtual 
, . , ^ j • U.V XV ,, from a long-wave transmitter, show- 

heights measured m these three ways are all ing how the actual intensity deviates 
exactly the same virtual height obtained by the from the average field intensity as a 
pulse method. The various methods are there- result of interference between a down- 

^ th. .hoi™ bMw™. thorn ,ri;S,SoT.'.v“.'‘ ' 
is a matter of convenience.* 

Polarizalion Chartictenstics of Dorvn^coming Waves — Elliptical Polarization , — ^The 
polarization characteristics of down-coming sky waves can be determined by observing 
the interference fringes obtained from three spaced-loop receivers as the transmitter 
frequency is varied. This gives sufficient information to determine the vertically and 
horizontally polarized components, the principal axes of an elliptically polarized 
wave,* and the sense of the polarization. 



' Examples of such studies are given by J. Hollingworth, Propagation of Radio Waves, Jour. I.E.E.t 
Vol. 64, p. 679, May, 1926; J. D. Best, J. A. Ratclifie, and M. V. Wilkes, Experimental Investigations 
with Very long Waves RcHected from Ionosphere, Proc. Roy. 8oc. ^London), Vol. 166, p. 614, 
September, 1936. 

* See J. C. Schelleng, Note on Uie Determination of the Ionisation of the Upper Atmosphere, Proe. 
T R.E., Vol. 16, p. 1471, November, 1028; also, Proc. I.B.E., Vol. 17, p. 1313, August, 1929; E. V. Apple- 

ton, Some Notes on Wireless Methods of 



Fio. 43. — Diagram showing electric field of an 
elliptically polarized wave when the wave front is 
in the idane of the paper. 


Investigating the Electrical Structure of the 
Upper Atmosphere, Proc. Phys. Soc. Lon- 
don, Vol. 41, Pt. II, p. 43, December, 1028. 

3 Elliptical polarization results whenever 
there are vertical and horieontal components 
having different phase. Elliptical polarisa- 
tion is characterised by tlie fact that the 
resultant magnetic and electrostatic fields of 
the wave never at any instant pass through 
sero; rather, the resultant fields rotate in the 
plane of the wave front at a rate corre- 
sponding to the frequency of the wave, while 
at the same time pulsating in amplitude. 
The resultant field produced by dliptical 
polarisation can therefore be represented by 
a rotating vector of varying leng;th as illus- 
trated in Fig. 43. The field can never bo 
sero because the vertical and horizontal 
components do not become sero at the same 
instant. 
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This technique has been used to verify the theoretical conclusion that the behavior 
of a wave in the ionosphere is influenced by the presence of the earth^s magnetic field. 
In particular, theory indicates that the direction of rotation of polarisation should be 
left-handed in the Southern Hemisphere and right-handed in the Northern Hemispheie 
as a result of the different orientation of the earth’s magnetic field in the two hemi- 
spheres, and this has been verified experimentally.^ 

FiM-strength Curves ae a Means of Studying Ionosphere Conditions^ — K study of 
curves giving a continuous record of received field intensity from a particular trans- 
mitter, as shown in Fig. 44, will give much information concerning the ionosphere, 
particularly when these curves are correlated with results obtained at the same time 
on critical frequencies and virtual heights by means of pulse measurements. For 
example, the sudden increase in intensity of the received signal at 0700 in Fig. 44 
indicates a shift from the F layer to the E layer, and the sudden drop in intensity 
just before 1800 marks a return to the F layer in the evening. From the virtual 



Fig. 44. — Typical behavior of signal strength, showing typo of effects produced by 

ionosphere. 


height of the E layer (110 km), the transmission distance, and the transmitter fre- 
quency (648 km and 6,060 me, respectively, in hig. fL-t; one can deduce that the 
critical frequency of the E layer for waves with vertical incidence must have been 
approximately 2,450 kc at 0700 and 1800. 

It is possible in this manner to correlate many observations on field-strength 
curves with ionosphere data, or vice versa. When comprehensive information is 
simultaneously ; available on critical frequencies and virtual heights of the various 
layers, one can determine the causes for various changes that appear in the field- 
strength recordil, as occur, for example, when tlie transmission path shifts from one to 
two hops, whenisporadic reflections are present, etc. 

12. loitosph^re — Miscellaneous. Eclipse Effected — Numerous studies have been 
made to determine the effect of a solar eclipse on the ionosphere. An eclipse. is found 

< See £. V. Appleton and J. A. Ratcliffe, A Method of Determining the State of PolariEation of Down- 
coming Waves, Proc, Roy. Soe. {London), Yol. Ill A, p. 576, March, 1928; A. L. Qreen, The Polarieation 
of Sky Waves in the Southern Hemisphere, Proe. I.R.E,, Yol. 22, p. 324, March, 1934; W. O. Baker and 
A. L. Green, The Limiting Polarisation of Down-coming Radio Waves Travelling Obliquely to the 
Earth's Magnetic Field, Proc. I.R.E,, Yol. 21, p. 1103, August, 1033. 

> For further discussion see J. H. Dellinger, The Role of the Ionosphere in Radio-wave Propagation, 
Trans. AJ.E.E,, Supplement, Yol. 58, p. 803, 1930. 

* S. S. Kirby, L. V. Berkner, T. R. Gilliland, and K. A. Norton, Radio Observations of the Bureau of 
Standards during the Solar Eclipse of August 81, 1032, Proe. I.R.E., Yol. 22, p. 247, February, 1084; B. 
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to cause a decease in the critical frequency of E and Fi layers, with the variation 
being approximately in phase with the optical eclipse. This indicates that the 
ionizing agency in these regions is of solar origin and has a speed closely agreeuur 
with that of light. 

The effect of the eclipse upon the F 2 region is less marked than upon the lower 
regions, and it is not yet certain whether the effects produced by an eclipse on this 
region travel from the sun with the speed of light or at a very much lower vddcity, 
as would be the case if corpuscles were involved. 

Effect of Meteors on the lonosphere.-^lt has been established that meteors can 
produce sufficient ionization in the upper atmosphere to effect wave propagation, and 
the actual effect of individual meteors on the B region has been observed.^ 

It has been suggested that meteors might accoimt for sporadic J^-layer effects, 
and also that the ionization that persists in the ionosphere at night might be attribut- 
able, at least in part, to the ionizing effect of the minute meteors that are continually 
being received by the earth.* 

Scattering of Radio Waves and Related Deviations from the Oreat^rde Path,^ 

Scattered reflections are frequently produced in the ionosphere as a result of irregu- 
larities in the electron distribution. These reflections are usually weak, irregular or 
sporadic in character, and diffused. They may be produced in any of the layers and 
in some cases become quite complex as a result of interaction between layers. The 
virtual heights depend upon the type of scattering involved and may range from 
90 km to values in excess of 1,500 km. 

Scattered reflections are also produced when a sky wave strikes the earth after 
refraction by the ionosphere. Such reflected waves then propagate away from the 
scattering point in the same way as would weaves produced by a transmitting antenna. 
The signals produced in this way are commonly of the order of 40 db lower in intensity 
than the main wave. 

Scattering can cause a number of effects of importance. A scattered signal may, 
for example, be returned inside the skip region. Also, if the transmitting antenna is 
sharply directional, an observer considerably to one side of the path of the main 
beam may be able to receive the signal, although perhaps weakly, as a result of scat- 
tered lyaves that travel at right angles to the main beam. When bearings are taken 
upon the received signal under such conditions it is found that the apparent direction 
of the transmitter tends to be at right angles to the actual directiofi of the main beam, 
as illustrated in Fig. 45. 

It is sometimes found possible to deliver better signals to a given receiving point 
by nriRking use of scattering than can be obtained by direct transmission. Thus when 
short-wave signals are transmitted across the North Atlantic it is found that diming 
severe magnetic storms (with corresponding severe ionosphere storms) it is impossible 
to produce an audible signal at the receiving point by aiming the transmitted energy 
along the great-circle path. This is because the great-circle path passes near the 
polar regions, and the absorption during a magnetic storm is practically complete. 

V. Appleton and S. Chapman. Report on Ionisation Changes during a Solar Eclii>ae. Proc, I,R,E., Vol. 
23, p. 668, June, 1936; S. 8. Kirby, T. R. Clilliland, and E. B. Judson, Ionosphere Studies during Partial 
Solar Eclipse of February 3, 1935, Proc. Vol. 24, p, 1027, July, 1936. 

1 A. M. Skellett, The Ionising EfiFects of Meteors, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 23, p. 132, February, 1936. 

« J. A. Pierce, Abnormal Ionisation in the E Region of the Ionosphere. Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 26, p. 892, 
July, 1938. 

• For further information on scattering see C. F. Edwards and K. G. Jansky, Measurements of the 
Delay and Direction of Arrival of Echoes from Nearby Short-wave Transmitters, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 29, 
p. 322, June, 1941; T. L. Eckersley, Analysis of the Effect of Scattering in Radio Transm^on, Jour. 
I.E.E., Vol. 86, p. 648, 1940; also Wireless Section, I.E.E., Vol. 16, p. 74, June, 1940; J. B. Hoag and 
Victor J. Andrew, A Study of Short-time Multiple Signals, Proe, l.R.E.t vol. 16, p. 1368, October, 
1928; E. Quftek and H. M6gel, Short-range Echoes with Short Waves, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 17, p. 824, 
May, 1029. 
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However, if the transixiitted signals under such conditions are aimed in a southerly 
direction, it is found that the path of the main beam is sufficiently far from the polar 
regions so that the absorption is only nominal, and some of this energy will reach 
moderately high latitudes through the action of scattering.' Bearings on such iri gnalft 
received at New York indicate a southeasterly direction of arrival. These effects in 
transatlantic communication ordinarily occur at night, and are most pronounced 
during ionosphere storms, but may be present to some extent at all times. These 
scattered signals are the cause of flutter fading. 

The Luxemburg Effect,^ — The action of the ionosphere upon a radio wave is not 
linear, i,e., the effect is not proportional to the amplitude of the wave. As a result 
there is a possibility that two strong radio waves passing through the ionosphere 
simultaneously could interact to produce cross-modulation products. Theoretical 
work has indicated that the magnitude of this cross-modulation could under favorable 
conditions be sufficient to produce appreciable effect, and such interference has been 
reported by observers. It is termed the '^Luxemburg effect because the first such 
case reported involved Radio Luxemburg. However, since the Luxemburg effect has 
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Fig. 45. — Scattering of beam signals in sidewise directions. 

not been generally observed with most powerful transmitters, there is a possibility 
that external cross-modulation (see Par, 6, Sec. 9) has been the cause of interference 
ascribed to cross-modulation in the ionosphere. 

Ech^ Signals with Very Long Time Delay. — Plcho signals having a time delay of 
several seconds have been reported a number of times, and there are several authentic 
cases of echoes having a time lag of several minutes. The cause of such echoes has 
not definitely been established, but theoretical work indicates that retardation up to 
ten seconds could be accounted for by low group-velocity propagation in the upper 
part of the ionosphere. Signals of greater retardation could be accounted for only by 
waves that have traveled great distances in the empty space outside the earth’s 
atmosphere, and that then by a fortuitous combination of circumstances arc finally 
reflected back to earth by ionized regions either within the influence of the earth’s 
magnetic field or in the vicinity of the sun.* 

Correlation of Ionosphere and Signal Strength with Weather. — Various investigators 
have attempted to correlate ionosphere and radio propagation data with weather.'* 
The results have in general, however, been disappointing, for although at times some 

iC. H. Feldman, Deviations of Short Radio Waves from the London-New York Great-cirole Path. 
Proc. T P.E., ^Vol. 27. p. 03,5. October, 1989, 

® G. W. O. Howe, Accurate ^easarements of the Luxemburg EfTeci, Wirdeaa Eng.^ Vol. 15, p. 187, 
April, 1038; V. A. Bailey and D. F. Martyn, The Interaction of Radio Waves, Exp. Wirdeaa and Wtre- 
leaa Eng., VoL 12, p. 122, March. 1935. 

i P, O. Pedersen, Wireloss Echoes ot Long Delay, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 17, p. 1750, October, 1929; G. 
Breit, Group-velocity and Long Retardations of Radio Echoes, Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 17, p. 1508, Septem- 
ber, 1929. 

* For typical examples of such studies see I. J. Wymore-Shield, A Correlation of Long-wave Radio 
Field Intensity with Passage of Btorms, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 19, p. 1675, September, 1931; Robert C. 
Colwell, Cyclones, and the Kennelly-Hcaviside Layer, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 21, p. 721, May, 1933; Green- 
leaf W, Pickard, Some Correlations of Radio Reception with Atmospheric Temperature and Preasure, 
Proc, LR.a., Vol. 16, p. 765, June. 1928. 
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correlation seems to exist, this does not always persist indefinitely, and it is usually 
impossible for one investigator to duplicate the correlations observed by another 
investigator at a different location. 

PROPAGATION OF RADIO WAVES OF DIFFERENT FREQUENCIES 

18. Propagation Characteristics of Very Low-frequency Radio Waves (below 
100 Kc).* — The propagation characteristics of radio waves of very low frequency are 
controlled by the following facts: (1) the ground-wave attenuation is very small, 
so that ground-wave signals of appreciable strengtli are produced up to distances of 
1,000 km, particularly at the lowest frequencies; (2) the sky wave is able to penetrate 
only a very slight distance into the ionosphere, which acts almost like a reflecting 
mirror having a height of the order of 60 to 90 km; (3) the energy absorption at the 
ionosphere is relatively small and is less the lower the frequency, is less in winter than 
in summer, and during the night as compared with the day, and varies somewhat from 
year to year. 

Low-frequency waves that have traveled considerable distance act as though they 
were propagated in the space between the two concentric reflecting spherical shells 
representing the earth and the lower edge of the ionosphere. The attenuation under 
such conditions is that caused by spreading, plus the energy lost at the earth's surface 
and at the edge of the ionosphere. The loss in the ionosphere has diurnal, seasonal, 
and year-to-year variations. The daylight signal strength of low-frequency radio 
waves over water is given with fair accuracy by the Austin-Cohen formula* 

- 0.001 5d 

€ = 377 ^ e (49) 

where e « base of Napierian logarithms. 

E field strength, mv/m. 

h =* effective height of transmitting antenna, km. 

*X = wave length, km. 

d =* distance, km, from transmitter. 

• 1 ^ =* angle at center of earth intercepted by transmission path, in radians. 

I s= current flowing in the vertical part of the transmitting antenna, amp. 

(Curves showing typical diurnal, seasonal, and year-to-year variations in the 
strength of low-frequency radio signals from distant transmitters are given in Figs. 
46 and 47. 1 It will be noted that the variation between day and night strength 
increases the higher the frequency, and that in all cases the diurnal curves are char- 

1 The most comprehensive discuasion of propmjation at low frequencies available is that of L. Espen- 
schied, C. N. Anderson, and A, Bailey, Traiis-atlantic Radio Telephone Transmission, Proc, I.R.E., Vol, 
14, p. 7, February, 1926. 

Attention is also called to the long series of field-strength measurements of transatlantic low-fre- 
quency signals reported in Proc, J.R.E. up to 1933. 

* This formula was derived empirically h)ut it has been found that an attenuation factor of the form 
— «d/X" has theoretical justification. Thus see G. N. Watson, The Transmission of Electric Waves 
around the Earth, Proc. Roy. Soc. (London), A, Vol. 96, p. 546, July 15, 1919. The values used for a and 
7 t in Eq, (48) are those originally proposed by L. W. Austin. Some Quantitative Experiments in Long 
Distance Radio Telegraphy, Bur. Standards Bull., Vol. 7, p. 316, 1911. Other investigators have found 
that other values sometiinos fit data over a limited range of conditions with better accuracy,^ but on the 
whole, the original formula is found to be as good as or better than the modifications. A discussion of 
some of these variations is given by E. Yokoyaina and T. Nakai. East-west and North-south Atte^- 
ations of Long Radio Waves on the Pacific, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 17, p. 1240, July, 1929. See also L. W, 
Austin, Preliminary Note on Proposed Changes in the Constants of the Austin-Cohen Transmission 
Formula, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 14, p. 377, June, 1926. 

There is evidence that for overland transmission the proper value of a is 0.003 to 0.01.^ H. 
Fassbender, F. Eisner, and G. Kurlbaum, Investigation of the Attenuation of Electromagnetic Waves 
and the Distances Reached by Radio Stations in the Wave Bauds from 200 to 2000 Meters, Proc* 

Vol. 19, p. 1446, August, 1931. 




Fig. 46. — Curves showing average diurnal variation in strength of long-wave signals of 
different frequencies propagated across the North Atlantic during midwinter and mid- 
summer months. (Note that signal strengths at different frequencies cannot be compared 
because the radiated power was not the same at all frequencies.) The solid and clear strips 
at the bottom of the figure indicate periods when the entire transmission path was in dark- 
ness and light, respectively, while the shaded strips indicate that part of the path was in 
darkness and part in light. 



Fig. 47. — Variation in the monthly average of si^al strength at Washington, D.C., of 
signals from 15.9-ko transmitter at Bordeaux, France. 

Fading is never observed at the low radio frequencies. Any changes of signal 
strength that occur take place gradually. 

> The characteristios of this sunset dip in signal strength have been studied in considerable detail by 
A. Bailey and A. E. Harper, Long-wave Radio Transmission Phenomena Associated with a Cessation 
of the Sun’s Rays, Bdl Sytiem Task. Jour.t Vol. 15, p. 1, January, 1930. 

It has been suggested that the sunset dip can be explained on the basis that the wave suffers reflec- 
tion rather than refraction at the lower edge of the ionosphere, and that during the sunset period the 
conductivity and dielectric constant of the ionosphere undergo changes such that the pseudo-Brewster 
angle momentarily coincides with the angle of incidence and causes Ugh absorption of vertioslly polar- 
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There is evidence to indicate that low-frequency radio signals propagate differently 
in an east-west direction than when traveling between north and south. ^ Factors that 
could cause this difference are the direction of the earth’s magnetic field in relation 
to the transmission path, and the fact that in north-south transmission the sun time 
is substantially the same along the entire transmission path, a situation not realized 
with cast-west transmission. Also in north-south operation the transmission path is 
always well away from the auroral zone. 

At distances of a few hundred miles or less, the field strength is the resultant of a 
ground wave and a wave reflected from the ionosphere. Depending upon the distance, 
height of the reflecting layer, and the fre- 

quency, these two waves may either adder ^ | Tnins-Attantic SigT,ils | 

subtract, and their phase relationship 45 — jr— | — -[ ■■ H — 4-n 

will vary with the season and time of day. . /\ I i 

Thus the field strength of very low-fre- 5^ 

quency radio waves at moderate distances b ^ 35 -4 ^ ^ ^ 

may be either stronger or weaker during ^q/ 

daylight thim at night, ^ the ««> pig ,^,7 m 

way the relative phases of ground and sky Years 

waves happen to be.* 100 1 — r — i 1 1 r — i — p 

Effect of Solar Activity.^ — Data on the ^ j \ Sunspot Numbers 

field strength of transatlantic long-wave ^ \ " 

signals accumulated over many years show B SO -4 r J 

that the received field is definitely related z ^ \ / V 

to the eleven-year cycle of terrestrial mag- \ 

netic activity, sunspots, solar limb prom- g 20 ^ ^ ^ 

inences, and ultraviolet radiation. The ^ qI , I I J LJL 

correlation between yearly averages is 1915 1917 1919 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 1931 

particularly good, as shown in Fig. 48,* 

but with short periods, irregular effects Fio. 48.— Data showing close correla- 

X j X I +roTiH tion between sunspot numbers and yearly 

tend to olwcure the long-time trend, gt^ngth of lone-wave 

and there is very little day-by-day gignals received at Washington, D.C. 

correspondence. , . i. , if 

Magnetic storms have a very marked effect upon the propagation of low-frequency 
radio waves. A magnetic storm is characterised by a rapid and erratic fluctuation of 
the earth’s magnetic field, which begins almost simultaneously over the earth with 
full intensity, and then gradually subsides in three or four days. Dunng a magn^c 
storm the daytime field strength of low-frequency radio waves is increased ^®ewhat 
above normal, the sunset drop in signal intensity disappears, and the mght field is 

the Upper Atmosphere, Proc. I. R.E., Vol. observed at the earth’, surface, 

height above the earth. 

1 J^ex'^^ple^r “Tde Ms^rn; ^Kenrfclc, sod G. W. Pickard, Low-fretiueaey Kadio Tra»- 

mission, Proc. Vol. 18, p. 1488, S^tember, 1930. r n k Vol 20 p. 280, February, 1932; 

• L. W. Austin. Solar Activity and Rf^i^elegraphy. and Kelat«d 

A. Bailey and H. M. Thomson, TransatlanUc Long-wa October, 1935; C. N. Anderson, 

Phenomena from 1923 to 1933, Tech. other Factors Affected by Solar 

. Correlation of Long Wave Transatlantic between Long- 

Activity. Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 16, p. 297, March. 1928. ^ October, 

wave Reception and Certain Terrestrial and Srfar Th Terrestrial Magnetism on Long-distance 

1929, E. Yokoyama and T. l^kai, of Sun Spots and ^ See al«. E.p.n«.M«d, 

Reception of Low-frequency Waves. Proc. vol. iv, p. w*-®. 

e! B®juf.iKWenoy K«lio Heceirjn. M«-urements st the Bureau of St««l«d. 1» 
■ 981 and 1982, Proe. Vol. 21, p. 1864. Sopterober. 1933. 
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Fio. 48. — Data showing closo oorrelar 
tion between sunspot numbers and yearly 
average of signal strength of long-wave 
signals received at Washington, D.C. 
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subnonnal, approaching more nearly the day value. These effects are illustrated in 
Fig. 49, and are more pronounced as the frequency of transmission is increased. 

14. Propagation Characteristics of Radio Waves of Moderately Low Frequenqr 

UOO to 500 kc).^ — Radio waves in the frequency range 100 to 500 kc show the same 
general propagation characteristics as lower frequency radio waves, but with certain 
features accentuated. Thus the ground wave dies away somewhat more rapidly, 
with the result that it is necessary to depend almost solely upon the sky wave foi 
propagation over considerable distances. The sky-wave absorption, while quite 
small at night, is relatively large in the daytime. The daytime absorption increases 
rapidly with frequency, and at the higher frequencies in the range 100 to 500 kc is 
sufficient to make long-distance daytime communication impossible, at least in the 
summer, when the absorption is much greater than in the winter. Daytime signals 
over water are given with at least fair accuracy by Eq. (49).* 

Solar activity and magnetic storms 
presumably produce the same general ef- 
fects at these frequencies as at low'er fre- 
quencies, but the data on this point are 
very meager. 

15. Propagation CharacteristicB of 
Broadcast Waves (500 to 1,600 Kc). Field 
Strertgih Required for Broadaist Service . — 
Practical propagation problems involving 
broadcast waves are dominated by the fact 
that the primary objective of a broadcast 
station is to deliver to the receiver a signal 
strong enough to override all ordinary 
interference, nnd that Is as free as possible 
from fading, distortioil, etc. This is in 
contrast with most circumstances where 
the primary objective is to deliver an 
understandable but not necessarily inter- 
ference-free and entirely distortionless signal to tlie receiver. 

The highest grade broadcast service fprimary service) can be rendered only when 
the ground wave is relatively strong compared with interference present, and also has 
a field strength of at least several times the strength of the sky wave at the receiving 
point. 

A lower grade of service (secondary coverage) can be provided relatively dis- 
tant receivers at night through the medium of the sky wave. St^condary coverage 
obtained from the sky wave is of distinctly lower quality than primary (joverage, 
since the sky wave always fades in intensity, and is accompanied by at least some 
selective fading that produces distortion. 

The field strengths required for satisfactofy primary and secondary coverage 
depend uppn the interference level, which, in turn, is dependent upon the local con- 
ditions at the receiving point. This interference level is in general greatest in the 
business and industrial areas of large cities, is less in residential sections of large cities, 
still less in small cities, and least of all in rural areas. Values of field strength con- 
sidered necessary for primary coverage under various types of average conditions are 
given in Table 3. In areas where local conditions are more favorable than the average, 
primary coverage will be obtained with weaker fields than specified, and in all cases 
some coverage of an intermittent cbaractfer that varies with the hour-to-hour intensity 
of local interference can always be obtained with very much weaker fudds than those 

1 Curvm of field gttmgth as a fuuotion of diaiaaee at these frequencies are given by FaBsbaAriL^ 
Ciisner, and Kurlbaxunt lee, ciL 

* Thus toe C* K« Andwsont ffofea on Aadio Tranamiasion. Free. I>R.B»» VoL 18* »• 1160, July, 198L 



Fio. 49. — Tho effects of magnetic 
storms on low-frequency waves, showing 
how the day field strength is increased 
and tho night field strength reduced by 
the magnetic storm. 
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in the table. Secondary coverage via the aky wave requires field intensitieB of OJ 
mv/m or more imder average conditions^ except that in rural areas fields of as low as 
50 fiv/m will often give signals that are considered of value by the listener. 


ai 
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Fig. 50.-~Curves of ground-wave strength at broadcast frequencies. These curves are for 
the case where the field strength at one mile is 100 mv/m. 


Ground Wave ai Broadcast Frequencies . — ^The primary coverage of a broadcast 
station results from the ground wave at the surface of the earth, and so is determined 
by the surface wave discussed in Pars. 1 and 2. The curve of ground-wave intensity 
as a function of distance for a given transmitter power depends upon the earth con- 
duGtivitv. the freauenev. and the directivity of the transmitting ant^ma. The 
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dielectric constant of the earth is not important at broadcast frequencies rince at these 
frequencies the earth acts substantially as a conductor. 


Miles from Antenna 



Curves showing ground-wave intensity as a function of distance for various fre- 
quencies are given in Figs. 8 to 10, and additional curves, especially for broadcast 
frequencies, are given in Fig. 50.^ 

1 These latter curves are similar to those published by the Federal Communications Commission, 
and differ somewhat at large distances from those of Figs. 8 to 10 because the computations were made 
in a subtly different manner. 
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Examination of these curves shows that the distance at which the giound wave 
can provide primary coverage is very sensitive to frequency, and is much less at the 
high-frequency end of the broadcast band than at the low-frequency end. Earth 
conductivity is also important, and makes it desirable that the site of the transmitting 


Miles from An+enna 



station be carefully chosen to take maximum advantage of regions of high conductiv- 
ity, as, for example, water, marshlands, etc.^ Directional transmitting antennas, 

» The eelection of a transmitter location is discussed by W. B. Lodge, J**® 
broadcast-transmitter Location, Proc. I.R.E,, Vol. 27, p. 621, October, 1989; W. A. Fitch and W. o> 




which concentrate a large portion of the radiated energy along the horizontal, give an 
effect on the ground wave that is equivalent to increasing the transmitter power, and 
60 are helpful in improving ground-wave coverage. 


Duttera, Measurement of Broadcast Coverage and Antenna Performance, R.C.A, Bee., Vol. 2, p. 306, 
April, 1988; R. F. Gw, Engineering Factors Involved in Relocating WEAF, R.C.A. E«c., Vol. 6, p, 466, 
April, 1941. 
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Tablb 3. — ^RiSQUiBED Field Strenqths 

Field Intensity 

10-50 mv/m 

2-lOinv/m 

2 mv/m 

0.5 mv/m 

or northern areas 


aunngsummer 0.1-0.5mv/m 

Rural — southern areas during summer 0.25-1 0 mv/m 

Sky-wave secondary coverage: ' 

Average conditions 0 . 6 mv/m 

Low noise areas (mral, etc.) 0.1 mv/m 


In cities and built-up areas the effective conductivity that must be used in deter- 
mining ground-wave propagation is considerably less than the actual conductivity of 
the earth because of additional energy 
losses occasioned by man-made structures. 

This effect is particularly pronounced 
where there are many buildings with steel 
framework, or numerous reinforced con- 
crete structures, as in the business, indus- 
trial, and large apartment-house areas of 
big cities. Some of these effects are illus- 
trated in Fig. 51,^ where the '^shadow'' 
cast by the skyscraper district of lower 
Manhattan is very apparent and contrasts 
strikingly with the low attenuation propar 
gation over the water area. 

The Sky Wave , — ^In the daytime, the 
sky wave at broadcast frequencies is so 
completely absorbed as to be of negligible 
importance.* With the approach of sun- 
set, however, the sky-wave absorption de- 
creases rapidly, as shown in Fig. 52, » and 
within a few hours after sunset the absorp- 
tion by the ionosphere has become rela- 
tively small. This condition persists 
throughout the night, but with the ap- 
proach of sunrise the loss is increased, and 
the sky wave disappears. 

The absorption of the sky wave by the 
ionosphere occurs at the lower edge of the 
E layer, or in a lower absorbing layer. 

The very large loss during the daytime is 
presumably a result of greater ionization at the lower edge, combined with a slight lower- 
ing of the whole ionized region so that it extends into regions of higher atmospheric 
pressure. The absorption is on the average less during winter nights than in summer 
nights, and at least to a first approximation is independent of the frequency. The 
absorption is also commonly assumed to be independent of the angle of incidence with 

> From R. Bown and G. D. Gillett, Distribution of Radio Waves from Broadcasting Stations over 
City Areas, /Voc, J.ti.E,, Vol. 12, p. 395, August, 1924. 

* At considerable distances from the transniitter a sky wave may be detectable, particularly in the 
winter. The strength of the sky wave, oven under favorable conditions, is, however, usually too small 
to give satisfactory broadcast service. 

t From Allocation Survey, F.C.C. B«pt, 18108, Sept. 1, 1036. 



Fig. 52. — Curves showing average 
variation of strength of sky wave at the 
receiving point during sunset periods. 
These results were obtained at a frequency 
of 800 kc over a distance of 560 miles 
during the spring. 


Primary coverage: 

City business or factory areas. . . 

City residential areas 

Towns (2,500-10,000 population) 
Towns (under 2,500 population) 
Rural — all areas during winter 
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which the waves strike the ionosphere, at least when the angle is not too close to 
grazing. There is evidence to indicate that the absorption increases as the an^e of 
incidence becomes small (i.e., approaches grazing). The loss in the ionosphere varies 
greatly from day to day and even from hour to hour. However, it appears that under 
typical night conditions the effective reflection coefficient of the ionosphere for broad- 
cast waves is of the order of 0.25 for angles of incidence exceeding 25°.^ This means 
that the wave returning to earth from the ionized region has a field intensity that is 
approximately one-fourth the intensity (and hence one-sixteenth the energy) that 
would be obtained if there were no losses whatsoever. 

There is also evidence that the sky-wave intensity is related to solar activity, 
although the data bearing on this point are far from complete. It has, for example, 
been found that the average value of night signal strength correlates relatively closely 
with sunspot numbers and the character of the earth’s magnetic field, when moving 



Fig. 63, — Average of sunspot 
numbers, magnetic character of days, 
and radio reception on 1,330 kc for 
eight solar rotations. These curves 
have been smoothed by the use of a 
13-day moving mean. 


Fio. 64. — Relation between ane^e at which 
wave leaves the earth and the distance from 
transmitter at which return takes place, and 
also the factor by which the ground-wave dis- 
tance must be multiplied to give the distance 
the sky wave travels. These curves take into 
account the curvature of the earth but assume 
only 'slight penetration of the ionized E layer. 


averages are taken and the results of a number of 27.3 day periods of solar rotation are 
averaged, as shown in Fig. 53.* This curve indicates that strongest night sky waves 
are received during quiet periods of the solar cycle. 

The intensity of the sky wave can be estimated by calculations that assmne: (1) 
that the night sky wave suffers a mirrorlike reflection at a height of 100 km (E layer) ; 
(2) that the angle of reflection at the layer is equal to the angle of incidence; (3) that 
the equivalent reflection coefltdent at the ionosphere is of the order of 0.26 and is 
independent of the frequency and of the angle of incidence; (4) that except for the 
ionosphere losses, the wave field strength is inversely proportional to distance traveled 
by the wave in going from transmitter to ionosphere and back to earth. 

Calculation of sky-wave intensity is facilitated by the use of Figs. 64 and 66, which 
also give a general idea of how the sky-wave intensity can be expected to vary with dis- 

> W. Ron, Ground and lonospherio Rasrs, Wirti€B» Sng.t Vol, 14, p. 306, June, 1987. 

* G. W. Pickard, Correlation of Radio Reception with Solar >otivity and Terrestrial Magnetism II, 
JProe, LR.B„ Vol. 15, p. 749, September. 1927. 
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tance. The sky wave is weak very close to the transmitter because broadcast trans* 
mitting antennas radiate negligible energy at very high vertical angles. Howereri as 
this vertical angle decreases as the distance to the receiver is increased, the field 
intensity first increases with distance. It then goes through a maximum, then 
dies off with still greater distances since a reduction in vertical angle with increased 
distance is not accompanied by a sufficiently great increase in radiated field at the 
lower angle to compensate for the increased distance that the wave must travel to reach 
the receiver. At great distances from the transmitter the sky-wave intensity drops 
off more rapidly than inversely with distance (see Fig. 66), presumably because the 
reflection coefficient becomes less when the angle of incidence of the sky wave st 
the ionosphere approaches glancing, and also because at considerable distances the sky 
wave may have made two or three round trips between the ionosphere and the earth 



Fro. 66. — Curves useful in the calculation of sky-wave intensity at broadcast fre- 
quencies. Those curves assume that the wave is reflected from the E layer at a height of 
100 km and that the transmitting antenna radiates a field 100 mv/m at one mile along 
the horisontal, with the strength at angles above the horisontal proportional to the cosine 
of the angle of elevation. The curves take into account the curvature of the earth. 


before reaching the receiving point. Experimental results of sky-wave field intensity 
obtained by averaging a large quantity of data are given in Fig. 66.^ These curves 
take into account the fading that occurs at considerable distance by giving the field 
strength that is exceeded for various percentages of the time. The curve giving 
the field strength that is exceeded for 6 per cent of the time is often termed 
the quasi-maximum.” 

The curves of Fig. 66 represent general trends. They do not take into account 
hour-by-hour and night-to-night variations in the ionosphere absorption or seasoxml 
effects, sunspots, etc. Also, it has been found that sky waves at broadcast frequencies 
will propagate with less attenuation in a north-south direction than between east and 
west, particularly when the transmission distances are great.* 

1 These data were taken during a period that had more than the normal number 
storms, and there is reason to believe that the fields shown are somewhat lower than for more typical 
conditions, the difference being perhaps 16 db at the greater distan*^. 

* For example see J. H. Dellinger and A. T. Cosentino, A Radio TransmisMon Anoma^; CoHopw*- 
tive Observations between the United States and Argentina, Proc, LB S., Voi. 28, p. 431, October, 194(1 
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Sky waves from a distant transmitter always exhibit fading. The fading is 
usually relatively slow^ commonly taking some minutes to go from a maximum to 
minimum signal strength, although in some instances the variation in signal strength 
is more rapid. This fading is the result of interference between waves that have 
traveled slightly different paths in the ionosphere. The fading is sensitive to fre- 
quency, with the result that with a modulated wave the carrier and the various side- 
band frequencies do not necessarily fade in and out together. This is termed selective 
fading and introduces distortion in the received wave, which is particularly great when 
the carrier wave fades to a small amplitude in proportion to the side bands. 



Fio. 66. — Experimontal results showing observed strength of the sky wave as a function 
of distance for the frequency range 640 to 1,190 kc. These particular curves correspond to 
the second iiour after sunset at the recording station and assume that the transmitting 
antenna radiates a field strength of 100 mv/m at one mile along the horizontal with the 
radiation in other directions proportional to the cosine of the angle of elevation. {From 
F.C,C, survey made Felmiary through Afoy, 1935). 

Daytime Coverage . — In the daytime only the ground wave need be considered at 
broadcast frequencies. The signals that result unQer these conditions were discussed 
above, where it was pointed out that they are particularly sensitive to frequency and 
to the conductivity of the earth. The intensity of the daytime signals can be accu- 
rately calculated when the conductivity of the earth is known, and this conductivity 
can be determined experimentally by methods given in Par. 6. 

Nighttime Coverage , — ^At night the received field is the vector sum of the ground and 
sky waves, and the situation that exists is as shown in Fig. 57. Close to the trans- 
mitter the ground wave dominates, while at large distances the sky wave is the strong- 
est. At some moderate distance the two waves are of approximately equal amplitude, 
and the resultant field obtained will depend primarily upon the phase relations of the 
ground and sky waves. This relative phase is dependent upon frequency, ap d may be 
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fiubstaxitiaUy different for the vanous frequency components contained in a modulated 
wave. Furthermore, the ionosphere conditions will vary from moment to moment 
suificiently to cause the relative phase to vary continually. As a consequence, the 
resultant signal in the region where ground and sky waves are of substantially equal 
intensity can be expected to exhibit severe eeledive fadingj with accompanying 
distortion.^ 

The distance from the transmitter where this region of bad distortion occurs will be 
greater the higher the earth conductivity and the lower the frequency, because these 
factors increase the strength of the ground wave. It will also be greater the more the 
transmitting antenna concentrates its radiation along the horizontal, since such 
antenna directivity causes the ground wave to be stronger, and at the same time 
reduces the strength of the high-angle radiation producing the part of the sky wave 



Distance from Transmitter- Miles 


Fio. 67. — Diagram illustrating different types of coverage obtained from a high-power 
broadcast station during the day and night. The top of the shaded area represents tf»e 
lowest field strength that completely overrides the noise level under the assumed conditions. 


that returns to earth close to the transmitter. The effect of antenna height on the 
location of the region of high distortion is indicated by Fig. 68. 

The position of the region of high distortion is independent of transmitter power, 
but will vary with conditions in the ionosphere, and so changes from hour to hour and 
day to day. 

With high-power broadcast transmitters, the field strength in the high-distortion 
region is adequate to give good service if it were not for the distortion. In such cases, 
the area of primary coverage is greater in the daytime than at night, when some of the 
daytime coverage is lost because of the distortion region. 

16. Propagation Characteristics of Short Waves (1.6 to 30 me). Radio com- 
munication at high frequencies depends upon ground waves only in special applications 
such as police radio, where the distances are small and frequencies of the order of 
1.6 to 5 me are used, and also in the case of moderate-distance transmission over water, 
as in ship-to-shore work. 


1 A thorough study of selective fading at broadcast frequenciw is report^ in the 
R. Bown, De L. K. Martin, and R. K. Potter. Borne Studies m Radio Broadcast Transmission, Froc. 
Vol, 14, p. 67, February, 1936, 
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Hie principal use of frequencies in the range L5 to 30 me is in moderate and long* 
distance communication, in which the ionosphere is used to refract the sky wave back 
to earth at the receiving point. The propagation characteristics under such conditions 
depend upon the transmitted frequency and the conditions in the ionosphere. 



Fxo. 58. — ^Approximate location of high distortion regions for broadcast antennas of 
different heights. The number of degrees marked for each curve represents tlie antenna 
height expressed in electrical degrees (180° corresponds to height of X/2). 


Skip Distance and Maximum Usable Frequency , — Radio waves of frequency less 
than the critical frequency of the F 2 (or F) layer of the ionosphere will be returned to 
earth irrespective of the angle of incidence at the ionosphere. For such frequencies it 
is therefore possible to obtain sky-wave transmission to a receiving point quite close 

to the transmitter. However, when 
the frequency of the transmitted wave 
is more than the critical frequency of the 
Fa (or F) layer, then the only waves 
that will return to earth will be those 
that strike the ionosphere with an angle 
of incidence ^ such that cos p > /xo) 
where /xo is the refractive index at the 
point of maximum electron density for 
the frequency involved. Waves strik- 
ing the ionosphere with an appreciably 
greater angle of incidence will pass on 
through as illustrated in Fig. 6® (path 
a), while waves with a lesser angle will 
return to earth beyond the skip distance 
(path c) . As a result no sky-w ave energy will return to earth closer to the transmitter 
than some distance d, which is termed the skip distance. 

As a result of this skip phenomenon, ahd the fact that the ground wave dies out 
very rapidly with distance, there is commonly a region beginning a few miles from a 
short-wave transmitter, and extending out tc the skip distance, where no signals at 



Fig. 59. — Hypothetical wave paths illus- 
trating skip-distance phenomenon. For the 
sake of simplicity the illustration iq drawn for 
ionosphere conditions involving only a single 
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fill are received even though strong signals are returned to earth beyond the skip 
distance.^ 

The skip distance will depend upon the relationship of the frequency of trans- 
mission to the critical frequency of the ionosphere layer involved, upon the height 
of the layer, and to a slight extent upon the distribution of ionization within the layer. 
In general it may be said that the higher the frequency, the less the ionization in the 
layer, and the higher the layer, the greater will be the skip distance. Each particular 
layer of the ionosphere has associated with it at each frequency a skip distance deter- 
mined mainly by the critical frequency of that layer and its virtual height. The skip 
distances of the various layers at a particular frequency will in general be different. 
The particular layer having the smallest skip distance is sometimes the E and some- 
times the F 2 layer, depending upon relative heights and critical frequencies. The Fi 
layer is only very seldom the controlling factor. 

With given ionosphere conditions the skip distance increases with frequency. 
Accordingly, for any given distance at a particular time there is a maximum frequency 
that may be used without causing the sky wave to skip over the receiving point. 
This frequency is termed the maximum usable frequency^ and is of great importance 
because it is also the frequency that ordinarily gives the strongest sky-wave signal 
at the receiving point as %ell as being the highest frequency that can be used to 
obtain sky-wave transmission to the receiver. The maximum usable frequency for 
the extraordinary ray is always greater than for the ordinary ray. However, except 
for short distances the difference is not great and decreases with increasing frequency 
and distance. 

An approximate calculation of the maximum usable frequency for a given distance 
of transmission (or what is equivalent, the calculation of skip distance for a given 
frequency) can be made by assuming that the wave undergoes a mirrorlike reflection 
at the point of maximum electron density in the layer, and that the height of this 
reflecting point is the virtual height of the layer. This gives* 



where r « radius of earth in same luiits as h, 
h - virtual height of ionosphere layer. 

8 B skip distance in same units as h, 

fjio “ refractive index that must exist at point of maximum electron density for 
frequency corresponding to a skip distance a. 

In applying Eq. (60) to determine the maximum usable frequency, one first calculates 
the refractive index fio required for the given virtual height and skip distance. The 
actual frequency of transmission required to give this refractive index can then be 
determined from a knowledge of the critical frequency of the layer. 

At distances short enough so that the earth's curvature may be neglected, the 
relationship expressed in Eq. (50) takes the simplified form* 

+ ‘ <“> 

* Actually, scattered reflections and sporadic JS?-layer reflections sometimes result in signala being 

observed within what is normally this skip distance, but these circumstances are the exception rather 
tlian the rule. ^ wr 

* B'or derivation see A. H. Taylor and E. 0. Hulburt, The Propagation of Radio Waves over the 

Earth, Phya, Rea,, Vol. 27, p. 189, February 1926. x. m 

» For example, see J. H. Dellinger, The Role of the Ionosphere m Radio-wave Propagation, Trana 
A.T,B.B„ Supplement, Vol. 58, p. 803, 1989. 
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where /m is the maximiiin disable frequency^ /« the critical frequency^ and s and h have 
the same significance as previously. ^ 

Results obtained with the aid of Eq. (50) are approximate in that the virtual 
height h that should be used in this equation will depend somewhat upon frequency. 
Methods have been devised by which one can start with a curve giving virtual height 
as a function of frequency as observed for vertical incidence pulse measurements, and 
determine exactly the maximum usable frequency for a given distance.* The ana- 
lytical basis of such a determination is moderately involved, but the actual result 
can be readily obtained by graphical means. The maximum usable frequency under 
typical conditions behaves as shown in Figs. 60 and 61.* 



Ois+ancey Km. Distance, Km. 


Fig. 60 . — Typical curves showing maximum usable frequency as a function of distance 
for various times of day, Eacli curve is marked with the appropriate local time and with 
the layer determining the maximum usable frequency. The results are for Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The same methods used to determine the maximum usable frequency from a 
knowledge of the virtual height as a function of frequency for vertical incidence can 
also be used to obtain the virtual height as a function of frequency for oblique inci- 
dence. A curve of virtual height for oblique incidence is shown in Fig. 62. For this 
particular case the maximum usable frequency is determined by the Fa layer and is 
20 me. 

• 

* Another form of Eq. (01) Sa 

A,-/.«o(90»-« (62) 

where fi is the angle of incidence at the ionosphere measured with respect to the horisontal, as shown in 
Fig. 59. from which it is also seen that tan fi h/(»/2), where < and b mean the same as in Eq. (50). 

> Newborn Smith. The llelation of Radio Sky-wave Transmission to Ionosphere Measurements. 
Proc. Vol. 27, p. 332, May, 1309; Application of Vertical Incidence lonospWe Measurements to 

Oblique-incidence Radio Transmission. Jour, Retearch Nat. Bur. 8tandard», Vol. 20, p. 683. May, 1038; 
Application of Graphs of Maximum Usable Frequency to Communication Problems, Jour. Research 
Nat. Bur, Standarde, Vol. 22, p. 81, January, 1939. 

* Such curves for a variety of conditions are given by T. R. QillUand, S. S. Kirby, and N. Smith, 
Maximum Usable Frequencies for Radio Bkywave Transmission, 1933 to 1937, Jour. Reoanreh Nail, 
Bur. Standardt, Vol. 20, p. 627, May, 1938; also, Free. I.R.E., Vol. 11, p. 1347, November, 1988. 
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TranandsBim Path^Angle of Departure and Arrival,— li it is assumed tliat 8H* 
is the minimum practical angle above the horizon at which rays can depart from the 
transmitting antenna, the maximum skip distance theoretically possible is about 
l,70a km for i^-layer transmission and 3,000 to 3,500 km for i^rlayer transmission. 
When communication is to be carried on over greater distances the t ra-namiaaiftf i p^th 



Fia. 01. — Curves showing niaxiinutn usable frequency as a function of time of day for 
different distances as observed at Washington, D.C. 

must include two or more hops, as illustrated in Fig. 63. When more than one hop 
is involved it is to be noted that the virtual height, length of each individual hop, etc., 
arc determined by the ionosphere conditions existing at each apex of the path, and 
that the conditions may be different for the different apexes.. This is particularly 
so in the'' case of east- west transmission, where large differences in the local sun time 
may exist, and will give rise to differences in ionosphere behavior. As a consequence. 




Fig. 62 . — Curve of virtual height as a function of frequency for oblique incidence, together 
with corresponding curve for vertical incidence. 

one may expect that the length of different hops will not, in general, be the same, and 
that in some cases the wave may even be refracted from one layer during one hop 
and from another layer on another hop. 

When the frequency of transmission is appreciably less than the maximum usable 
frequency, as is commonly the case, then there are normally two or more tra nsm i s sion, 
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paths by which energy mAy reach a distant receiving point in appreciable amplitude. 
Examples of such multiple transmission paths are illustrated in Fig. 64. At a the 
multiple paths result from the fact that when the skip distance is appreciably less 
than the distance to the receiver then the energy may travel by routes involving 
different numbers of hops. The conditions illustrated at h represent multiple-path 
transmission as a restdt of different depths of penetration into the ionosphere, and 
can occur at frequencies differing not very greatly from the maximum usable fre- 
quency. Finally, multiple-path transmission is possible as illustrated at c as a result 
of energy being refracted from different layers. 



Fiu. 63. — Transmission to a distant receiver via a sky wave taking two hops. 


Experiments indicate that short-wave transatlantic communication ordinarily 
involves two to four transmission paths that contribute appreciable energy to the 
receiver. Each corresponds to energy arriving at the receiver at a particular angle 
of arrival above the horizon. The angle for a particular path is relatively stable with 
time, and usually lies in the range 10 to 26®.^ It has further been observed that the 
higher the angle at which the energy arrives at the receiving point the greater the 
length of time required for transmission. This is consistent with Fig. 64, which 
indicates that the waves associated with the paths of larger angles above the horizon 
have traveled a greater total distance in order to reach the receiver. 




(b) (c) 


Fig. 64. — Common ways in which multiple transmission paths may arise. For the sake of 
simplicity the curvature of the earth is neglected. 


Optimum Frequency . — In order that a signal psable for practical communication 
may reach a particular receiving point, it is necessary not only that the frequency not 
exceed the maximum usable frequency for the path involved but also that the absorp- 
tion not be excessive. The general rule that applies here is that the highest frequency 
that will deliver a signal to the receiver will normally give the greatest field strength, 
and that as the frequency is reduced the field strength becomes less, particularly 
during the daytime. When frequencies are selected on the basis of curves of monthly 
averages of maximum usable frequency, such as are given by Fig. 61, it is necessary 
to choose a frequency at least 15 per cent below the monthly average for maximum 

> See H. T. Friis, C. B. Feldman, and W. M. Sharpless, The Determination of the Direction ol 
Arrival of Short Badio Waves, Proc, Vol. 22, p. 47, January, 1984. 
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iisable frequency to take care of day-to-day and hour-to-hour deviations.' Com- 
munication with, fair efficiency will usually be obtained in daytime for frequencies 
somewhat greater than half the maximum usable frequency; at night, down to some- 
what less than half the maximum usable frequency. 

Since the maximum usable frequency over any given distance varies greatly with 
time of day, and also somewhat from season to season and year to year, the optimum 
transmission frequency will vary likewise. In particular, where continuous com- 
munication is desired it is necessary to employ at least two frequencies, one for day 
operation and the other for night conditions. A third frequency is alan sometimes 
desirable for transition conditions. 

When ionosphere storms are encountered the maximum usable frequency is 
reduced, and the absorption is greatly increased, particularly when the transmission 
path approaches high altitudes. The absorption associated with a severe ionosphere 
storm is then usually sufficient to extinguish the signal completely. 

In long-distance communication, particularly over easWest paths, transmission 
conditions at different places along the path may be greatly different. The highest 
frequency that will deliver a signal to the receiver may then be much less than the 
optimum frequency for one of the hops, so that the absorption will be excessive. This 
condition tends to occur when one end of the path is in darknesa and the other in 
full sunlight. 

Where sporadic JF-layer reflection is obtained, communication is possible at fre- 
(piencies much greater than the maximum usable frequency calculated on the basis 
of the ordinary layers.* The signals received under such conditions are often of 
great intensity as a result of the low absorption encountered by the very high fre- 
quency. However, because of the transient character of sporadic JB-layer reflections, 
they cannot be depended upon for commercial communication, but rather represent 
freak conditiorus of interest and value to amateurs, experimenters, etc., which some- 
times also give rise to unexpected interference. 

Field Strength . — A large amount of information has been published concerning 
field strengths that can be expected under different conditions from short-wave 
transmitting stations. Some of the more important articles summarizing information 
of this sort are given below.* These data indicate among other things that com- 
munication over the North Atlantic is much worse than from North America to South 
America. Thus the difference between the New York-Buenos Aires circuit has been 
reported as approximately 25 db.* 

The signal strengths required for carrying on short-wave communication depend 
upon conditions. Values of the order of 10 microvolts per meter are sometimes 
required, while 1 microvolt per meter will commonly be sufficient to give intelligible 


‘ A discussion covering the use of graphs of maximum usable frequency for the practical problem of 
selecting the optimum frequency is given by N. Smith, S. S. Kirby, and T. R. Gilliland, Application of 
Graphs of Maximum Usable Frequency to Communication Problems, Bur. Standards Re»eareh Paper 
RP1167, Vol. 22, p. 81, January, 1939. 

* Further discussion of transmission by sporadic J5-layer reflections is given by K. H. Conklin, 66- 
megacycle Reception via Sporadic J5-layer Reflections, Proc. I.R.E.^ Vol. 27, p. 36, January, 1039; D. R. 
Goddard, Transatlantic Reception of London Television Signals, Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 27, p. 692, Novem- 
ber, 1939. 

« C. R. Burrows, The Propagation of Short Waves over the North Atlantic, Proc. Vol. 19, 

p. 1634, September, 1931; M. L. Prescott, The Diurnal and Seasonal Performance of High-frequency 
Radio Transmission over Various Long-distance Circuits, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 18, p. 1797, ^vernwr, 
1930; CUfford N. Anderson, North Atlantic Ship-shore Radio-telephone TraMmission during 1932-1933, 
Proc. J.R.E., Vol. 22, p. 1216, October, 1984; Report of Committee on Radio-wave Propagation, Free. 
I.R.E.. Vol. 26, p. 1193, October, 1938; C. R. Burrows and E. J. Howard, Short-amve Transmiwion to 
South America, Proc. J.B.E.. Vol. 21, p. 102, January, 1933; R. A. Heising, J. C. S«}»eUeng, and O. C. 
Southworth. Some Measurements of Short-wave Transmission, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 14, p. 618, October, 
1926. 

* R. K. Potter and A. C. Peterson, Jr., The Reliability of Short-wave Radio Telephone Cireuits, 
BeU Sydem Tech, Jour,, Vol. 16, p. 181, April, 1986. 
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radio- telephone aignals and permit commercial radio-telegraph communication, pro- 
vided that the receiving location is relatively free from local noise, and a well-designed 
receiving antenna is employed. 

The strength of short-wave signals received from a distant transmitter (at least 
for North Atlantic paths) has been found to show a correlation with the character 
figures indicating terrestrial magnetic activity and earth currents. These character 
figures show a 27-day recurrence tendency, so that it is possible to predict with fair 
accuracy the strength of signals to be expected in the near future from the conditions 
that existed in the immediate past.^ 

Selective Fading with Amplitude-- and Frequency--modvlaied SignaU . — When short- 
wave signals that have traveled to a distant receiver along a particular path fade, the 
carrier and side-band frequencies (up to 6 or 10 kc) normally fade in and out together. 
Thus the amount of selective fading associated with an individual transmission path 
tends to be small. However, imder the rather common conditions where there are 

two or more transmission paths deliver- 
ing signals of comparable strength to the 
receiver, then the resultant received signal 
will be the vector sum of the signals com- 
ing in over the various paths. This 
vector sum will, in general, be quite sensi- 
tive to the exact frequency of the wave, 
with frequencies differing by as little as 
200 cycles behaving differently. Thus 
when an ordinary amplitude-modulated 
wave is received under such conditions, 
the various side-band frequencies, and 
also the carrier, will fade in and out in a 
more or less random way. This causes selective fading of the resultant signal, with 
accompanying distortion.* 

Frequency-modulated signals transmitted over great distances under conditions 
where there is more than one transmission path suffer much greater distortion than do 
amplitude-modulated signals. The distortion is grisotest at low modulation frequen- 
cies and high depths of modulation. This distortion results from the fact that the 
instantaneous frequency of a frequency-modulated wave is continually varying, so 
that when two waves arrive at a receiving point after having traveled different dis- 
tances, they have different irustantaneous frequencies. The resultant wave then con- 
tains a new modulation involving both amplitude and frequency modulation at a 
frequency that is not harmonically related to the modulation produced at the trans- 
mitter, but that rather depends upon the difference in transit time for the different 
paths.* 

Round-the-world Signals A — Signals from a transraittf^r to a distant receiver may 
reach the receiver either by traveling directly toward the receiver or by traveling 

1 A. M. Sk^ett, On tho Correlation of Radio TransnuBsion with Solar Phenomena, Proc, 

Vol. 23, p. 1361, November, 1935; Henry £. Hallborg. Terrostrial Magnetism and Its Relation to World- 
wide Short-wave Communications, Proc, J,R.E., Vol. 24, p. 455, March, 1036; Short-wave Radio Trans- 
mission and Geomagnetism, R.C.A. Rev., Vol. 5, p. 395, April, 1941 ; R. M. Morris, and W. A. R. Brown, 
Transoceanio Reception of High-frequency Telephone Signals, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 21, p. 63, Janary, 1933. 

I Results of a olassio study of selective fading at high frequencies are reported by R. K. Potter, 
Transmission Characteristics of a Short-wave Telephone Circuit, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 18, p. 581, April, 
1930. 

* Murray O. Crosby, Observations of Frequenoy-modulation Propagation on 26 Megacycles, Proe, 
T,R,E,, Vol. 29, p. 898, July, 1941; Frequency Modulation Propagation Characteristics, Proc, J,R.E,» 
Vol. 24. p. 898, June. 1936. 

* For further discussion see E. QuAok and H. Mdgel, Double and Multiple Signals with Short Waves* 

Proe. Vol. 17. p. 791, May. 1929. 
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65. — Paths followed by multiple and 
round-the-world signals. 
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mdirecUy the opposite way around the earthy as shown in Fig. 65, thus leading to long 
and short great-circle paths. It is also possible under certain conditions for signals to 
travd from the transmitter past the receiver, on around the earth, and then to the 
receiver a second time. There even are cases on record where the same signal has 
been heard five times at a distant receiving point, while signals repeated once or twice 
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I'lG. 66. — Variation of ground-wave field intensity with distance showing the effect of 
different antenna heights and the difference between vertical and horizontal polarizabon. 
The point on each curve corresponding to line-of-sight conditions is indicated by a snort 
vertical line. 


are not infrequent. In order that double signals may reach the receiver by propag^ 
tion along both long and short great-circle paths, it is necessarj^ that the conditions in 
the ionosphere be roughly the same along both routes, and the same requirement must 
also be fulfilled in the case of round-the-world signals. As a result, multiple and 
round-the-world signals arc observed only when the part of the great-circle path that 
lies in darkness is experiencing summer, or when the great-circle path coincides very 
closely with the twilight zone. The time delay of round-the-world signals is of the 
o»-der 0 ? H second, and is so great that when these sumals occur it is necessary to 
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reduce the speed of telegraph transmission to an extremely low value. With radio- 
telephone signals the fading and selective distortion is increased. 

17. Propagation of Ultra-high Frequency Waves (Frequencies above 30 me).— 
Frequencies above 60 me are never refracted or reflected back to earth by the iono- 
sphere, and it is only under special circumstances that frequencies in the range 30 to 
60 me are so returned. As a consequence, communication at ultra-high frequencies 
is obtained by means of the ground wave discussed in Pars. 1 to 4, with the added 
complication that at receiving points well below the line of sight, tropospheric reflec- 
tions may be of importance. 



Field-strength Curves . — The factors determining the strength of the ground wave 
are discussed at length in Pars. 1 to 6, and the essential characteristics are illustrated 
in Figs. 19 to 21. 

The field strength will vary with distance in the manner illustrated in Fig. 66 
(also see Fig. 20). At receiving points appreciably above the line of sight the field 
strength is almost exactly inversely proportional to the square of distance d, and is 
also proportional to the product hih^ of the antenna heights, provided that the trans- 
mission distance is large compared with the antenna height. If the transmission 
distance is not large compared with antenna height,^ then the curve of field strength 
as a function of distance shows an oscillatory character, as illustrated in Fig. 20 and 
by the horizontally polarized curve for 10,000 feet in Fig. 66. At points appreciably 

1 Whenever i2rhiht/\i) > 0.6. the transmisuon distance can be considered too small in relation to 
antenna heights for the field to be proportional to hiht/d*. 
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beyond the optical horizon, the field strength falls off faster than the square of the 
distance, while as the antennas are raised (though still well below the horizon) it 
increases more rapidly than the product of antenna heights. 

The effect of frequency is illustrated in Fig. 67. Under conditions where the field 
strength oscillates with increasing distance, the effect of an increase in frequency is 
to increase the number of osciUations occiirring in a given distance without affecting 
the maximum amplitude of the oscillations. Increasing the frequency also causes the 
oscillatory distribution of field strength to continue until closer to the optical horizon. 
At distances less than the optical horizon, but great enough so that the oscillatory 
distribution of field strength no longer exists, increasing the frequency increases the 
field strength, whereas at distances appreciably beyond the optical horizon the field 
strength is less the higher the frequency.^ 

The field strength is very sensitive to antenna height. At receiving points well 
beyond the optical horizon, and below the line of sight, the field intensity will depend 
upon height in the manner shown in Fig. 21a. As the antenna is raised above the 
earth's surface with vertically polarized waves the field strength is first constant, and 
then becomes higher at an increasing rate until at several wave lengths the fidd is 
almost linearly proportional to height. This linear relation is then maintained until 
the height is very large, after which the field strength increases faster than the height. 
Horizontally polarized waves arc seen to behave in substantially the same maimer as 
vertically polarized waves except that the height below which the field intensity levels 
out and becomes independent of height is a very small fraction of a wave length above 
the earth. 

At receiving points within the line of sight, the action at small and moderate 
heights is as in Fig. 21a, but now if the height becomes sufficient in proportion to 
transmission distance so that the curve of field strength as a function of distance 
displays an oscillatory character, then the curve of field strength with height likewise 
shows oscillations, as illustrated schematically in Fig. 216. 

Curves giving the approximate field strength as a function of distance for various 
transmitter antenna heights are presented in Fig. 68* These are for the case of a small 
vertical doublet transmitting antenna radiating a power of one kilowatt, and assume 
that the receiving antenna is located at the surface of the earth. The increase in 
signal strength that results by raising the receiving antenna above the earth for any 
particular case is given by the curve to the right of the corresponding field-strength 
curve.* 

The application of the curves of Fig. 68 to a practical communication problem is 
illustrated by the following example: 

Example. — It is desired to determine the field intensity expected at a distance of 100 km over land 
when the transmitter is at a height of 200 meters, the receiving antenna is at the height of 100 meters, 
and the frequency is 150 me (2 meters). The transmitter power is 260 watts. 

If the transmitter power were 1 kilowatt and the receiving antenna wore at the surface of the ground, 
then the curves show that the received field would be 0.8 itv/m. However, the fact that the receiving 
antenna is at a height of 100 meters results in the field strength being 42 db ( «> 126 times) greater, or 
126 X 0.8 ■■ 101 iiv/m for one kilowatt, or 55.6 /iv/m for 250 watts. 

While the curves of Fig. 68 were derived on the basis of vertically polarized waves, 
they can also be applied to horizontally polarized waves, provided that the antenna 

* Further discussion of the effect of frequency is given by K. A. Norton, The Effect of Frequency on 
the Signal Range of an Ultra-high-frequency Radio Station, F.C.C. Mimeo, Rept. 48466, Mar. 20, 1041. 

* These curves are due to T. L. Eckersley, Ultra-short-wave Refraction and Diffraction, Jour. 

Vol. 80, p. 286, 1937; also. Wireless Section, LE.E., Vol. 12, p. 42, March, 1937, and Report of Commit- 
tee on Radio Wave Propagation, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 26, p. 1193, October, 1938. They were calculated 
by a somewhat less exact method than that outlined in Pars. 1 to 4, but are sufficiently accurate for 
most purposes, and also indicate the influence of various factors on field strength. These curves neglect 
the refraction in the atmosphere, and so give field strengths slightly low, particularly at conv ble 
distances. 
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heights are at least several wave lengths. Under this condition vertically and hori- 
zontally polarized waves give almost identical received fields, provided that the 
transmission distance is great compared with the antenna heights (see Fig. 66). 

Practical Limitations to Theoretical Field-strength Curves . — Theoretical field-strength 
curves determined in the manner outlined and discussed above will give accurate 
results under idealized conditions. Practical conditions, however, nearly always 
differ to greater or less degree from the ideal case, so that while field strength curves 
actually observed follow the general trend of the theoretical curves, they can be 
expected to differ in detail. The theoretical curves cannot, for example, take into 
account the irregularities introduced by cities, by large buildings, by irregular terrain, 
slopes, etc., or by brush and trees. Theoretical calculation of ground-wave field 
intensity likewise ignores the presence of tropospheric reflections. 

The effect of cities on ultra-high-frequency waves is obviously too complicated to 
be taken into account in ii formula. However, experimental results obtained on the 
strength of a received signal in built-up areas show that the signal is less than that 
received under idealized conditions by approximately 10 db.i This loss accounts for 
the scattering of the wave required in order to rca(?h street level. 

In cities where there are large buildings it is found that there are commonly several 
wave paths along which energy travels from the transmitter to the receiver, these 
multiple paths arising as a result of refiectioius at the surfaces of buildings.* Such 
reflections frequently produce a change in the plane of polarization, so that signals 
that were radiated with horizontal polarization possess a vertical component at the 
receiving point, and vice versa. These multiple-path transmissions are very dis- 
turbing in television work because the differences in path length when measured in 
wave lengths will vary with frequency. In the wide frequency band required by 
television signals the result is that the energy arriving over the multiple paths will 
add at some frequencies, and subtract at other frequencies within the transmitted 
band. Multiple-path transmission is also serious in coimection with ultra-high- 
frequency landing beams, etc., since an auxiliary wave path created by reflection from 
a near-by building, for example, will produce a spurious course that may lead to serious 
consequences. Trouble from midtiple-path transmission tends to be greater the 
higher the frequency because the minimum size of a surface that can act as an effective 
reflector is proportional to the wave length. 

Brush, trees, etc., will have an important effect upon the field strength at ultra- 
high frequencies. Thus, tests made at 250 to 500 me with antenna heights of about 
3 meters have indicated an attenuation through 500 feet of wood and underbrush that 
is of the order of 10 to 20 db greater than for propagation over level, cleared ground.* 

In the case of transmission to a receiving point above the line of sight, the charac- 
ter of the earth’s surface in the region where the ground-reflected wave is reflected 
from the earth is of importance. Such factors as irregularities, trees, buildings, etc., 
can have an important influence on the reflection coefficient. 

Irregularities of terrain will also influence the received field strength. The slope 
of the earth in the immediate vicinity of the transmitter and the receiver is of particu- 
lar importance.* Hills, large buildings, and other obstacles will cast shadows; t.e., 

1 Charles R. Burrows, Loyd B. Hunt, and Alfred Decino, Ultra-short Waves in Urban Territory, 
Elec. Eng., Yol. 54, p. 115, January, 1935. 

* P, S. Carter and G. S. Wickiser, Ultra-high-frequency Transmission between the R.C.A. Building 
and the Empire State Building in New York City, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 24, p. 1082, August, 1936; R. W. 
George, A Study of Ultra-high-frequency W'ide-band Propagation Characteristics, Proc, I.R.E.t Vol. 27, 
P. 28, January, 1939. 

• B. Trevor, Ultra-high-frequency Propagation through Woods and Underbush, R.C.A. Rm.t Vol. 5, 
p. 97, July, 1940. 

‘ C. R. Englund, A. B. Crawford, and W. W. Mumford, Some Results of a Study of Uitra-ehort-Wgvc 
Transmission Phenomena, Proc, I.R.E., Vol. 21, p. 464, March. 1933. 
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tlie field strength will be less immediately behind the obstacle than it is some distance 
beyond.^ 

Various investigators have reported the results of field-strength surveys. * Typical 
data taken along a radial away from a transmitter are shown in Fig. 69, where the 
extremities of each vertical line represent the maximum and minimum field strength 
observed in that section of the chart. These particular results were taken in reason- 
ably open surroundings, yet even then it will be noted that variations of the order of 
16 db are present, which is typical. 

Fading of UUrorhigh-firequency Signals, — ^Ultra-high-frequency signals received at 
a considerable distance from the transmitter wDl normally have a tendency to fade. 
There arc two causes of such fading: changes in the rate with which the refractive 

index of the earth's atmosphere varies with height; second^ variations in troposphem 
reflections. 



Fia. 69. — Obgoi’ved variation of field strength witJi distance from an ultra-hlgh>fro- 
quenoy transmitter. The vertical line represents the range of field strength observed in 
each region. 


It is indicated in Par. 4 that the dielectric constant of the earth’s atmosphere varies 
slightly with height in such a way as to cause a bending of the wave path. On the 
average, this bending is equivalent to increasing the clTective radius of the earth by a 
factor of approximately 1.33. However, the conditii)Us in the atmosphere vary from 
time to time, and the degree of bending of the wave path (and therefore the corre- 
sponding equivalent radius of the earth) will likewise vary. This will affect the field 
strength of the received signal, and can cause slow fading of moderate intensity at 
points an appreciable distance from the transmitter. 

Troposphere reflections (see below) are produced by discontinuities in the tropo- 
sphere, and since these discontinuities may vary in magnitude, orientation, and in 
height from moment to moment, one can expect severe fading whenever the tropo- 

1 An analysis of this effect showing the magnitude of the shadow is given by T. L. Eckersloy, Direct- 
ray Broadcaat Transmission, Proc, Vol. 20, p. 1555, Octol>er, 1932. 

* G. W. Wickiser, Field-strength Survey, 52.75 Megacycles from Empire State Building, Proc. 

Vol. 28, p. 291, July, 1940; Mobile Field-strength Recordings of 40.5, 83.5, and 142 Me from Empire 
State Building, New York — Horisontal and Vertical Polarisation, R.C.A., Vol. 4, p. 387, April, 1940; 
Field Intensity Survey of Ultra-high-frequency Broadcasting Stations, F.C.C. Mimeo. Repl, 40004; R. S. 
Holmes and A. H. Turner, An Urban Field Strength Survey at Thirty and One Hundred Megaoyoiea, 
JVoif. I.H.E, Vol. 24. p. 765. May. 1936. 
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»pheric wave is dominant at the receiving point, or when its intensity is of Uie same 
order of magnitude as that of the ground wave. 

Experimental studies of fading have been made by many investigators,^ and some 
typical fading records are shown in Fig. 70. When the optical horison is at a distance 
of the order of 40 miles, it is found that the signal strength at the optical horison can 
fade through a range of at least 16 db, while at appreciably greater distances than this, 
which are well below the line of sight, the variation in signal strength may reach as 
much as 50 db. The extent of the fading, and also its character, vary greatly, as is 
iippnrent from the records in Fig. 70. 




Fi(j. 70. — Typical types of fading curves observed at ultra-high frequencies. These are 
for a wave length of 4.7 meters and a distance of 70 miles. 

A relationship exists between meteorological conditions and fading. Effects 
observed include a difference in the tendency for fading to occur in the day and night, 
and seasonal actions in which the severity of fading will differ in winter and summer. 
Such behavior can be expected to depend upon local weather conditions, however. 
Hence any behavior, however regularly observed at one location, may not be observed 
at some other locality. 

» For example, *»ee C. Tl. Burrows, A. Decino, and Loyd E. Hunt, Stability of Two-metw Waves. 
Proe. Vol. 26, p. 516, May, 1938; C. R. Englund, A. B. Crawford, W. W. Mumford, Ultra-short- 
wave Transmission over a 39-mile “Optical" Path, Proc. Vol. 28, p. 360, August, ^840; Ult«- 

short-wavo Transmission and Atmospheric Irregularities, Bdl System Tech. Jour., Vol. 17, P- 
October, 1938; A. H. Wayniok, Experiments on the Propagation of Ultra-short Radm Waves, 

Vol. 28, p. 468, October 1940; K. G. MacLean and G. 8. Wickiacr, Notes on the Random Fading 
of 50-megacycle Signals over Nonoptical Paths, Proc J.R.E,t Vol. 27, p. 601, August, 1989. 
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Fading at ultra-high frequencies is influenced somewhat by frequency, the higher 
frequencies generally fading the most. Some observers have reported that hori- 
sontally polarized waves fade more severely than do vertically polarized waves, but 
others have not found any polarization effects. 

The fading observed at considerable distances from an ultra-high-frequency 
transmitter is sufficiently selective with respect to frequency to produce distortion in 
television signals. This distortion can be severe enough to reduce or even entirely 
destroy the usefulness of the reproduced picture for entertainment purposes. 

Tropospheric Reflections , — The troposphere is that part of the earth ^s atmosphere 
adjacent to the earth’s surface, where clouds form and convection is appreciable. 

It has been found that reflections of appreciable importance in ultra-high-fre- 
quency wave propagation can be produced in the troposphere. ^ These reflections 
may occur at heights above the earth from 10 km down to 1 km or less, the lower 
heights being more common. The magnitude of the reflected waves is small, the 
reflection coefficient being commonly of the order of 10“® to 10”*, although larger 
values are possible under certain circumstances. 

Tropospheric reflections are caused by small discontinuities in the dielectric 
constant of the air at boundaries of air masses of different characteristics. Ionization 
does not play any part in tropospheric reflections, since observations made with 
meteorological sounding balloons indicate that the necessary ionization is not present 
in the troposphere.* The discontinuities in the dielectric constant required to explain 
observed results are of the order of 10“®, and these can be readily accounted for on 
the basis of air masses of different temperature and moisture content in proximity to 
each other. 

The reflection coefficient ^resulting from a discontinuity in dielectric constant can 
be calculated as explained in the footnote associated with Eq. (27). When the change 
Ac in dielectric constant is very small, as in the case of troposphere reflections, these 
formulas reduce to the following simplified forms: 

For vertical polarization: 


Reflected wave _ Ac ^ 

Incident wave 2 4 cos^ 

For horizontal polarization: 

Reflected wave Ac 

incident wave 4 cos* <t> 


(63o) 


(536) 


Here is the angle of incidence at the troposphere layer measured with respect to 
the vertical, as shown in Fig. 71. Under conditions involved in tn)po8pheric reflec- 
tions, 0 is given with sufficient accuracy by the following formula: 


cos* it> 



(54) 


The notation is illustrated in Fig. 71. This equation assumes that the reflecting sur- 

s Experimental evidence of such reflections is given by A. W. Friend and R. C. Colwell, The Heights, 
of the Reflecting Regions in the Troposphere, Proc, I.R.E., Vol. 27, p. 626, October, 1Q30; J. H. Ridding- 
ton, The Scattering of Radio Waves in the Lower and Middle Atmosphere, Proc. Vol. 27, p. 753, 

December, 1639; C. R. England, A. B. Crawford, and W. W. Mumford, Ultra-short-wave Transmission 
and Atmospheric Irregularities, Bdl System Tech, Jour., Vol. 17, p. 489, October, 1938. 

* 0. H. Gish and H. O. Booker, Nonexistence of Continuous Intense Ionisation in the Troposphere 
and Lower Stratosphere, Proc. I.R.E., Vol, 27, p. 117, February, 1989. 
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face is parallel to the earth, and that the antenna heights are small compared with the 
height of the reflecting boundary. 

It is to be noted that the reflection coefficient tends to increase as the wave strikes 


the reflecting layer with a more glanc- 
ing angle, and will approach unity 
when the angle of incidence approaches 
90®. Such conditions may occur if the 
transmitting antenna is very high, or 
if the plane of the reflecting boundary 
is tilted with respect to the surface of 
the earth. With vertically polarized 
waves the reflection coeflicient will be 
zero when 0 » 45®. This is the 
Brewster angle, and with angles ap- 
preciably more glancing, the reflection 
coefficient is approximately the same 
for both vertically and horizontally 
polarized waves. The reflection coef- 
ficient is not affected by frequency. 

The maximum possible range for a 
tropospheric wave when the transmit- 
ting and receiving antennas are ele- 
vated is 



Fia. 71. — Diagram illustratJig notation of 
Eq. (54). 


i - 2 v« + v^. m 

The heights arc in feet, the range in miles. The notation and also the general situation 



involved are illustrated in Fig. 72. With the conditions shown in this figure the angle 
of incidence 4> has the value 4>m such that 


cos* <t>m 




a 



(56) 


When the receiving point is at a greater distance than that given by Eq. (55), as, for 
example, if the receiver should be at R* in Fig. 72, the energy of the wave reflected 
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from the troposphere must diffract around the earth’s curvature in order to reach the 
receiver. The situation then is very much as though there were in the troposphere a 
source of radio waves having an antenna height corresponding to the height of the 
reflecting boundary and transmitting to the receiving point. Inasmuch as propaga- 
tion under such conditions is affected by the frequency, the strength of the tropo- 
spheric waves can be expected to be affected by frequency if the distance is greater 
than given by £q. (55). 

The waves reflected from the troposphere can be expected to vary widely in 
intensity under different conditions, and to be correlated with the weather. At times 
the discontinuities in dielectric constant may reach At other times they may be 

either negligible or entirely nonexist- 
ent, in which case no tropospheric 
waves are produced. It is also pos- 
sible for two or more discontinuities 
to exist simultaneously. Further- 
more, since the troposphere is the re- 
gion in which 'leather” occurs, a 
correlation between tropospheric ef- 
fects on radio waves and weather is to 
be expected. This has been found, 
although the data are too few to per- 
mit any general conclusions being 
drawn as to the nature of the 
correlation. 

Tropospheric reflections are of 
especial importance when the receiv- 
ing point is well below the sight of the 
transmitter. The wpves received via 
the troposphere are then frequently of 
much greater intensity than those ar- 
riving at the receiving point by dif- 
fraction of the ground wave around 
the burvaturc of the earth. The 
behavior that can then be expected 
under various conditions is given in 
Figs. 73 to 76, which are theoretical 
curves based upon reasonable 
assumptions.^ 

Vertical V8. HorizoTUal Polarization, 
The effect of polarization on field 

Fia. 73. — Effect of magnitude of discon- strength is shown in Fig. 66. There 
oonetant A. at tho reflecting ^ difference except at very 

low* antenna heights and when the 
height is not negligible compared with the distance. At low heights the field 
strength is greater with vertiral polarization, as is to be expected from Figs. 
21a and 6. Also, with the combination of large height s and small distance the angle of 
incidence at the ground approaches the pseudo-Brewster angle, so that the reflection 
coefficient with vertical polarization becomes small. The amplitude of the ground- 
reflected wave is then much less with vertical than with horizontal polarization, caus- 
ing the oscillations in the field strength to be less pronounced. 

1 Them are from K A. Norton, A Thoory of Tropospheric Wave Propagation, F.C,C, Mitneo, R«pt, 
40.003, Mar., 18, 1040. 
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Interference at ultra-high frequencies caused by man-made sources such as auto- 
mobiles normally produces stronger vertically polarized waves than horizontally 
polarized waves.' This results from the fact that such noise sources are ordinarily 
located close to the surface of the earth, and it has been shown above that when the 
antenna is close to the earth, vertical polarization gives a stronger field than does 
horizontal polarization (see Figs. 21a and b). 

When all considerations are taken into account, it is found that the ratio of signal 
to noise with horizontal polarization will, in general, be superior to that obtained with 
vortical polarization, particularly when the height of the receiving antenna is not 
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Fig. 74. — Effect of layer height on tropospheric waves in a typical case. 


particularly great. In the case of transmission between mobile imits, where both 
transmitting and receiving antennas are located close to the earth, vertical polariza- 
tion is usually superior because of the greater field strength that is produced, though 
the signal-to-noise ratio may be no better than with horizontal polarization. The 
difference between the two types of polarization tends to disappear at moderate to 
large heights and distances.* 

18. Static and Noise. — ^Radio disturbances caused by natural causes such as 
lightning, electrical storms, etc., are designated variously as static, atmospherics, 
strays. The effects produced by such disturbances on radio receivers are also some- 

^ A disouBsion of ignition noise is given by R. W. George, Field Strength of Motorcar Ignition 
Between 40 and 450 Megacycles, Proc. Vol. 28, p. 400, September, 1040. 

• George H. Brown, Vertical vs. Horiiontal Polarisation, Sleetroniet, Vol. 13, p. 20. October, IMK 
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times termed noise, althouf^ this word is sometimes used to indicate electrical dis- 
turbances that have a man-made origin, as, for example, disturbances produced by 
electric razors, power lines, etc. 

TypeB and Sources of Static , — Static disturbances as received in a receiver can be 
divided into the following types:^ (1) impulses of very high intensity, occurring only 
intermittently; such static is caused by local thunderstorms. (2) A steady rattling 
or crackling that is due to electrical disturbances produced by distant thunderstorms. 
(3) A steady hiss type of static observed at high frequencies, apparently having an 
interstellar origin. This type of static produces a soimd similar to that caused by 
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Fia. 75. — Effect of antenna height on tropospheric waves in a typical case. Receiving 
antenna 30 ft. high, transmitting antenna 100 to 1,000 ft. as indicated. 

thermal agitation, and its direction of arrival indicates the possibility of a source in 
the direction of the Milky Way system.® (4) Precipitation static (see below). 

Mountains; desert areas, and the tropics are important sources of static interfer- 
ence. Storm centers, particularly of tropical hurricanes, are common causes of static, 
and it has been found possible to trace the course of a tropical hurricane by taking 
bearings upon the static received at a moderately distant point.® 

1 Karl Q. Jansky, Directional Studies of Atmospherics at High Frequencies, Proe. Vol. 20, 

p. 1020, December, 1032. 

> Karl G. Jansky, A Note on the Source of Interstellar Interference, Proe, I.R.E,, Vol. 23, p. 1158, 
October. 1935. 

■ 8. P. BashofF and J. Weil, Static Emanating from Six Tropieal Storms and Its Use in Locating the 
Position of the Disturbance, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 27, p. 696, November, 1030; S. W. Dean, Correlation of 
Directional Observations of Atmospherics with Weather Phenomena. Proe, I,R.E,t Vol. 17, p 1185. 
July, im 
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When most of the static arriving at a receiving location is of distant origin it is 
commonly found that these sources tend to be in certain directions. Thus observa- 
tions of long-wave static received in Maine indicate that, barring local thunderstorms, 
most of the disturbances have a southwesterly origin apparently in the Gulf of Mexic.o 
or Texas, while similar observations in Europe indicate sources in Africa.^ The same 
is also true of static received at high frequencies.* 

When the static is of distant origin it is found that the same impulse will simul- 
taneously produce interference at widely distant points, as, for example, Maine and 
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Fio. 76. — Effect of frequency upon tropospheric waves in a typical case. 

England. * It is also possible at times to correlate impulses received at low frequencies 
with corresponding high-frequency static. 

Effect of Frequency on Propagation Characteristics of Static . — ^The field strength of 
static appears on the average to be approximately inversely proportional to frequency. * 
This indicates that the electrical discharge that generates the radio wave representing 

1 A. E. Harpor, Some MeaBurements on the Directional Distribution of Static, Proe. Vol. 17, 

p. 1214, July, 1929. 

* See Karl G. Jansky, Directional Studies of Atmospherics at High Frequencies, Proe. Vol. 

20, p. 1920, December, 1932. 

■ 8. W. Dean, Long-distance Transmission of Static Impulses, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 19, p. 1660, Septem- 
ber, 1931. 

* R. K. Potter, An Estimate of the Frequency Distribution of Atmospheric Noise, Proe. T.R.B.t Vol. 
20, p. 1512, September, 1932; L. W. Austin, The Present Status of Radio Atmospheric Disturbances, 
Proe. T.R.B., Vol. 14, p. 133, February, 1926. 
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the static interference is a pulse having relatively long duration, and there is experi- 
mental evidence to bear this out. ^ 

When the static is of local origin the intensity accordingly is less the higher the 
frequency and, in general, becomes quite small at ultra-hi^ and micro-wave fre- 
quencies.* . In the case of distant sources, there is superposed upon this effect, the 
propagation characteristics over the path from the source to the receiving point. 
Thus at ultra-high and micro-wave frequencies sky-wave transmission is not possible, 
and distant sources cannot produce static interference. Similarly, at high frequencies, 
the range at which a static source can produce interference on a particular frequency 
will depend upon the time of day, the distance, etc. As a consequence, high-fre- 
quency static tends to be greatest when conditions are most favorable for the propaga- 
tion of long-distance signals, since then distant static sources become increasingly 
effective.* 

At broadcast frequencies, the daytime static is largely of local origin, whereas at 
night one has not only the local static but also that generated by distant sources. 
The static level on the average is hence appreciably higher at night, when propagation 
conditions are good. 

Static at the lowest radio frequencies has a very high intensity. This is in part 
because the natural sources of static generate greater intensities at very low frequen- 
cies and in part because low-frequency radio waves propagate very efficiently over 
great distances under practically all conditions. 

Means of Overcoming Static . — The static energy absorbed by a receiver is propor- 
tional to the width of the response band of the receiving system. Accordingly, the 
first and most obvious means of minimizing static interference is to design the receiv- 
ing system so that the response band is no wider than that necessary to accommodate 
the side bands of the desired signal.* 

The interference produced by static in a receiver can be reduced by limiting, as 
discussed in Par. 6, Sec. 9. Such limiting is particularly effective in cases where 
the static consists of occasional crashes of very large amplitude, but tends to become 
ineffective when the static is of the continuous crackling or rattling sort, since then 
the peak amplitudes are smaller in proportion to the average amplitude of the static 
energy. 

Frequency modulation is an effective means of minimizing the effect of static, since 
•vhen the signal is appreciably stronger than the static the latter is almost cx>mpletely 
suppressed, and does not produce a background of disturbance as with amplitude 
modulation. Furthermore, even when the static is stronger than the signal and so 
suppresses the latter, the usual frequency-modulation receiving system possesses a 
limiting action that minimizes the intensity of the static disturbance produced even 
during these moments. Unfortunately, however, frequency modulation, because of 
its wide-band requirements, can be used only at the ultra-high frequencies, where the 
static is least severe, and is not available at lower frequencies, where static tends to 
give more trouble. • 

1 J. £. 1. CairiM. AtmoRpherios at Watheroo, Wc8terti Auatraliu, Proe. J.R.JB., Vol. 15» p. 985, 
December, 1027. 

> For example, it has been found that a lightning flash 5 miles away will produce only a 5 nv/m field 
at 150 mo with a reception band width of 1.5 me. Sec J. P. Schafer and W. M. Goodall, Peak Field 
Strength of Atmospherics Due to Local Thunderstorms at 150 Megacycles, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 27, p. 202, 
March, 1039. 

* A classic investigatmn of high-frequency static is reported by R. K. Potter, High-frequency Atmos- 
pheric Noise, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 19, p. 1731, October, 1031. 

<See John R. Carson, Selective Circuits and Static Interference, Trans. AJ.E.E., Vol. 43, p. 780, 
1924. This is a classical paper in which it is shown that, if static is a random series of impulses, then 
the amount of static energy absorbed by a receiver is directly proportional to the frequency range to 
which the receiver responds. 
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The received static intensity can be reduced by employing directional receiving 
antennas except when the principal sources of static happen to lie in exactly the same 
direction as the transmitting station being received. Directional antennas are par- 
ticularly effective in reducing static in the case of long-wave transatlantic communi- 
cation, for nearly all the static except that from local sources has a southerly origin. 

When the full possibilities of narrow-band reception, limiting, and dimtional 
receiving antennas have been utilized, the only further means of combating static is 
to provide a stronger signal. This may be done either by greater transmitter power 
or by the use of directivity at the transmitting antenna to concentrate the available 
energy more strongly in the direction of the receiving point. 

Much effort has been expended in attempting to devise '^static eliminators.” 
These have commonly taken the form of attempting to balance static received on one 
frequency with a signal, against static received free of signal on a slightly different 
frequency. Investigation of such systems has shown, however, that no appreciable 
gain results from these arrangements. The best that can be hoped from them is the 
elimination of static in the absence of a signal, which benefit is counterbalanced by 
more static energy being delivered to the receiver output when the signal is present 
than in the case of a simple receiving system that does not attempt to balance out the 
static.^ 

Precipitation Static ,^ — The term precipitation static is used to designate a type of 
interference commonly experienced in an airplane receiver in fl3nng through rain, 
snow, hail, ice crystals, and dust clouds. It consists of a continuous interference that 
may completely blanket reception for appreciable periods. Precipitation static 
occurs when a plane passes through a region where the cloud particles are electrically 
charged. Under such conditions the plane will accumulate a charge, which builds 
up until corona breaks out at some sharp point on the plane. The static resulting 
from this corona discharge is “precipitation static,” and consists of a strong induc- 
tion noise field in which the electrostatic induction is much stronger than the magnetic 
<;omponent. 

Precipitation static can be almost completely eliminated by (1) providing a means 
of electrically discharging the plane in a way that will create a minimum of radio 
interference, (2) using shielded loop receiving antennas. A suitable arrangement for 
discharging the plane consists of a five-foot length of very fine wiro connected to the 
plane by a resistance of approximately 100,000 ohms, five feet long, made of graphite- 
impregnated rubber-covered rope. With such an arrangement the corona that dis- 
charges the plane is concentrated in the trailing wire, where it is located as far as 
possible from the plane itself, and is in the form of a “soft” corona discharge that 
(Teates a minimum of interference. The use of an electrostatically shielded loop 
antenna then further reduces the static disturbance reaching the receiver, since such 
an antenna responds only to magnetic fields, while the induction field produced by 
the corona discharge is primarily electrostatic. 

Precipitation static is sometimes observed at ground stations in snowstorms, thun- 
derstorms, and dust storms. The causes here are apparently either the impact of 
dust particles against the antenna, or the creation of induction fields by near-by 
corona discharges. 

> John R. Carson, The Reduction of Atmospheiio Disturbanoes, Proe. Vol. 16, p. 966, July, 

1928. 

* Further discussion of this subject is given by H. M. Hucke, Precipitation-statio Interference on 
Aircraft and at Ground Stations, Free. Vol. 27, p. 301, May, 1939; Howard K. Morgan, Rain 

Htatic, Proc. IM.E., Vol. 24, p. 959, July, 1936; Tomoso Nidcai, Some Notes on Rain Static in Japan, 
Proc, l.R.B,, Vol. 25. p. 1375, November, 1937; £. C. Starr, Aircraft-preoipitation-atatio Radio Inter- 
ference, Trans. AJ.E,E., Supplement, Vol. 60, p. 863, 1941. 
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FUNDAMENTAL RELATION:^ 

i. Radiation. Nature of the Radiated Wave , — radio wnve represents electrical 
en<9rgy that has escaped into free space. A radio wave travels with the velocity of 
light, and consists of magnetic and electric fields at right angles to each other, and also 
at right angles to the direction of travel. Tlie intensity of the electric and magnetic 
fields of the wave are such that one-half of the electrical energy contained in the 
wave is in the form of electrostatic energy, while the remaining half is in the form of 
magnetic energy. Tliis leads to 

e « 300JF/ (1) 

where c is the voltage gradient of the electric field in volts per centimeter and H is 
the magnetic field intensity in gilberts. 

The strength of a radio wave is expressed in terms of the voltage stress produced 
iin space by the electric field of the wave, and is usually expressed in either millivolts 
or microvolts stress per meter. The stress expressed in this way is exactly the same 
voltage that the magnetic flux of the wave induces in a conductor one meter long when 
the wave sweeps across this conductor with the velocity of light. 

The plane parallel to the mutually perpendicular lines of electrostatic and magnetic 
flux of the wave is termed the wave front. The wave travels in a direction at right 
angles to the wave front, with the direction of travel depending upon the relative 
direction of the lines of electromagnetic and electrostatic flux. If the direction of 
either magnetic or electrostatic flux is reversed, tho direction of travel is likewise 
reversed, but reversing both sets of flux has no effect. 

The direction of the electrostatic lines of flux is termed the direction of polarization 
of the wave. Thus, when the electrostatic lines are vertical, the wave is said to be 
vertically polarized. 

The wave length represents the distance traveled by the wave in a length of time 
corresponding to one cycle, assuming a sinusoidal force producing the wave. Since a 
wave travels with the velocity of light, the relationship between wave length X in 
meters and frequency / in cycles per second is 

^ ^ 30 0,000,000 . 

Radiation from an ElemerUary Doutdet . — ^A doublet consists of a length of con- 
ductor (antenna) short compared with a wave length, which is assumed to have such 
large capacity areas at its ends that the current throughout the length of the con- 
ductor can everywhere be considered the same. 

The strength of the field radiated from such an elementary doublet having a length 
U and carrying a current I (see Fig. 1) is given by the formula 

€ “ {hl)I cos " ^ 
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where € - strength of wave, volts per meter, at point P (see Fig. 1). 

U ■■ length of wire from which radiation takes place, measur^ in the 
same units as X. 

I cos (torf -f 90®) — current flowing in wire, amp. 

d -■ distance from P to antenna, meters. 

0 B angle of elevation of point at which field is desired with respect^ 
to a plane perpendicular to the conductor H, 
f — frequency of current. 

(o *“ 2itf. 

t « time. 

e * velocity of light * 3 X 10* meters per sec. 

X *» wave length corresponding to frequency /. 

The wave front of the wave radiated from a doublet is the plane perpendicular to a 
line drawn to the doublet. The waves are polarized in such a manner that a planf- 
can be passed through the antenna and the electro- 
static flux lines of the radiated wave. 

The Radiation Field Produced hy an Actual An- 
tenna System . — The total radiation field produced 
by an antenna system having any known arbitrary 
current distribution can be found by adding the a 

separate fields produced by the elementary lengths ' ^ 

of such an antenna system, with each elementary Rl 
length treated as a doublet antenna.^ In adding 

the contributions to the total field that are made by Fig- 1. — Elementary doublet 
the various doublets that can be considered as mak- a cuirent?^ ^ 

ing up the actual current distribution of an antenna, 

it is necessary to take into account the phase and the plane of polarization of each 
contribution. 

2. Fields in the Vicinity of an Antenna — ^Induction Fields. — The electric and 
magnetic fields in the immediate vicinity of an antenna are greater in magnitude, and 
differ in phase, from the radiation field as calculated with the aid of Eq. (2). The 
electric and magnetic fields that must be added to the radiation field in order to give 
the fields actually present are termed induction fields. These induction fields diminish 
in strength more rapidly than inversely proportionally to distance. Thus the induc- 
tion magnetic field from a doublet is inversely proportional to the square of the dis- 
tance, and the induction electric field from a doublet has one component that is 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance and another that is inversely 
proportional to the cube of the distance. Inasmuch as the radiation field is inversely 
proportional to the distance, the induction fields die away much more rapidly with 
distance than do the radiation fields, and at distances of a few wave lengths become 
negligible in comparison with the radiation field. However, at distances from the 
antenna that are small compared with a wave length (or small compared with the 
antenna dimensions if the antenna is large), the induction electric and magnetic fields 
will be much greater than the radiation field of the antenna. 

The induction field also differs from the radiation field in that, unlike the latter, 
the magnetic and electrostatic field intensities of the induction wave are not propor- 
tional to each other, nor are they in phase. 

The electric induction field becomes proportionately stronger than the magnetic 
induction field as the distance to the antenna becomes less in the case of a doublet 

I Such summations can bo carried out by either graphical or mathematical integration. Examples 
are to be found in many places in the literature, as, for example, F. £. Terman, "Radio Engineering," 
2d ed., p. 668. MoOraw-HiU, New York. 1937. 
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antenna. With a loop antenna, the magnetic induction field is increasins^ predomi* 
nant as the distance becomes less. 

The field in the vicinity of an antenna can be determined by the following methods;* 
(1) Considering the antenna system with its current distribution to be replaced by a 
series of doublets, and then summing up the fields produced by the doublets, tal^g 
into account the phase and polarisation. This method, although apparently simple, 
leads to integrations that normally cannot be made mathematically. (2) Derivation 
of the fields with the aid of the vector and Scalar potentials. (3) Derivation of the 
fields from a Hertzian vector. 

The vector and scalar potential method can be applied only to radiating systems 
that are complete in themselves (t.e., in which no current either enters or leaves the 
radiating conductor). In order to apply this method of analysis to such cases as a 
terminated conductor, where the current entering and leaving the antenna system 
may be relatively large, it is necessary to postulate suitable terminating charges at 

the ends of the antenna system to take into account 
the effect of these terminal currents. Otherwise the 
calculated electrostatic fields will be in error.* 

8. Current Distribution in Antenna Systems. — 
An antenna is a circuit having distributed constants. 
The current distribution accordingly has the same 
general character as in a transmission line. Al- 
though some deviation from transmission-line be- 
havior may be expected because the inductance and 
capacity per unit length of an antenna system are 
not the same for all parts of the antenna, experi- 
ments have shown that these effects are quite small 
under most conditions. 

Resonant Antennas . — In the case of a wire hav- 
ing an open end, the current will be distributed as 
in Fig. 2a. It is zero at the open end and passes 
through minima at distances that are multiples of 
a half wave length away from the end.® The cur- 
rents in the loops oh cither side of a current mini- 
mum are almost exactly 180*’ out of phase except 
in the immediate vicinity of the minimum, which is where substantially all the 
phase change takes place. Since the current minima are quite small with respect to 
the current maxima, it is common practice to picture the current distribution as in 
Fig. 2hf where the current at the minima is assumed to be zero instead of merely small, 
and the currents in adjacent loops are taken as exactly ISO** out of phase. The equa- 

1 The fields exieting in the immediate vicinity of a doublet antenna are given by C. H. England and 
H. T. Friia, Methods for the Measurement of Radio Field Strength. Trana. A.I.E.B.» Vol. 146, p. 402, 
1927. 

Use of the vector and scalar potential method is discussed by P. S. Carter, Circuit Relations in 
Radiating Systems and Application to Antenna Problems, Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 20, p. 1004, June, 1032; 
F. R. Stansel, A Study of the Electromagnetic Field in the Vicinity of a Radiator, Proc. I.B.E., Vol. 24, 
p.,802. May, 1036. 

' The Hertaian vector method is described by R. Bechniann, Calculation of Electric and Magnetic 
Field Intensities of Oscillating Straight Conductors, Proc. I.R.E.^ Vol. 19, p. 461, March, 1931. Both 
the Hertaian vector, and vector and scalar potential methods are considered by Andrew Alford, A 
Discussion of Methods Employed in Calculations of Electromagnetic Fields of Radiating Conductors, 
Elac. Comm., Vol. 16, p. 70, July, 1936. 

* See Alford, loc. eU.; also, F. M. Colebrook, The Electric and Magnetic Fields of a Linear Radiator 
Carrying a Progressive Wave, Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 86, p, 169, 1040; also. Wireless Section, I.E.E., VoL 16, 
p. 17, 1040. 

* End effects cause the current loop adjacent to an o|)en end to be a few per cent less than a half 
Wave length on the baeis of a radio wave traveling through space. 



(a) Actual (b) Schematic 

Fig. 2. — Actual and sche- 
matic current distribution in 
resonant antennas. The arrows 
represent the direction of current 
flow (t.e., the polarity). 
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tion of the resulting current distribution for this idealised case is 


current >«> /o sin 


. /2irX\ . 


where 7o » current at current maximum. 

x/\ » distance in wave lengths from open end. 
w - 2jr X frequency, 
i » time. 


( 3 ) 


6roun«led AnttntiM 


WL.| (»L.^ (OL'Ia <d)L.|>. 



Fio. 3. — Current distribution in typical antennas, assuming sinusoidal distribution of 

current. 


ITic current distribution represented by Eq. (3) is that which would be obtained 
if the antenna acted exactly as a transmission line with zero losses. This condition 
is never realized perfectly in practice, because obviously an antenna will radiate some 
energy and therefore will consume some en- 
ergy. Practically, however, radiation field 
patterns calculated on the assumptions im- 
plied by Eq. (3) are sufficiently accurate for 

nearly all purposes.^ An+enna wi+hou+ loading 

Typical examples of current distribution 
based on Eq. (3) are shown in Fig. 3. In each 
(lasc, the (jurrcnt is assumed to follow a 
sinusoidal distribution and to be zero at the 
open end. When the lower end of the an- ’ 2 

tenna is grounded, as in a to /, the current (b) An+enna wi+h series induc+ance 
distribution is made up of a section of a sine 
wave. A change in direction of the antenna, 
as, for example, in e, has no effect upon the 
distribution, at least to a first approximation. 

The current distribution of an antenna can 
be modified by adding suitably spaced series 
inductances or series capacities, as illustraU^d An+enna with series condensers 
in Fig. 4. The effect of a series inductance nn . , ..... 

« U, Aor.- th. Phyd«a bM.«» - >'“■ ‘ “■ 

adjacent current minima, as well as to reduce 

the maximum current in the section of the antenna containing the inductance. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 46, and if the inductance is sufficiently large, it is pos- 
sible to suppress a current loop almost entirely. In contrast with this, a series 

^ A discuBBion of the actual current distribution in a vertical grounded antenna, as used in broadcast 
work, and the effect on the 6eld pattern of departure from the sinusoidal assumption is given by W. L. 
McPherson, Electrical Properties of Aerials for Medium and T^ng Wave Broadcasting, Slec. Comm», 
Vol. 17, p. 44, July. 1938; see also R. M. Wilmotte. Jour. Vol. 86, p. 617. 1928. or Wiretow 8 m- 

tion. I.B.S., Vol. 8. p. 136. 1928. 
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condenser increases the distance between adjacent minima to a value greater than a 
half wave length. If a number of spaced condensers are employed somewhat less 
than a half wave apart, it is possible to eliminate all current minima except those at the 
ends of the wire, as shown in Fig. 4c, and cause the current to have substantially the 
same phase throughout the entire length of the antenna. 

Nonresonant Antennas . — When an antenna is terminated by an impedance equal 
to the characteristic impedance of the antenna wire considered as a transmission line, 

- TerminaHna 
I res,sh,nce^l, 

(a) Non resonanl Une 


] 


Phase 


(b) Current 

Fig. 6 . — Current and phase distribution in a nonresonant antenna. 


as in Fig. 5, the current distribution, instead of having the resonant character illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, is nonresonant, as in Fig. 6. Such a current distribution is character- 
ized by progressive uniform distributed phase shift amounting to 2ir radians per wave 
length, and to the extent that the energy losses can be neglected, the current is every- 
where of constant amplitude. Further discussion of such current distributionp is 
given in Par. 11, Sec. 3. 

The phase shift associated with a nonresonant current distribution can be modified 

by means of series inductances or series capaci- 
ties spaced not over a quarter wave length apart. 
Series inductances introduce an additional phase 
lag as one travels along the antenna toward the 
terminated end, making the average phase shift 
per unit length greater. Series condensers have 
the opposite effect, causing the average phase lag 
per unit length to be less. 

4. Effect of Ground; Image Antennas. — 
When an antenna is near the ground, energy 
radiated toward the earth is reflected as shown in 
Fig. 6. The tqtal field in any direction then rep- 
resents the vector sum of a direct wave plus a 
reflected wave. 

For purposes of calculation, it is convenient to consider that the reflected wave is 
generated not by reflection but rather by a suitable image antenna located below 
the surface of the ground. This image antenna has a physical configuration that is the 
mirror image of the actual antenna, as illustrated in Fig. 7. In the case of a perfect 
earth (infinite conductivity) the reflection coefficient is unity. The currents in cor- 
responding parts of the actual and image antennas (f.e., parts lying on the same verti- 
cal line and at the same distance from the earth's surface) are of the same magnitude. 
The direction of current flow is such that the vertical component of the current in the 



Fio. 6. — Diagram illustrating 
how the reflected wave from the 
earth can be considered to be pro- 
duced by an image antenna. 
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image is in the same direction as the vertical component of the current in the oor* 
responding part of the actual antenna, and the horizontal component of the current 
in the image is directed oppositely from the horizontal component of the current in 


Zroundtedl AntennM 



Ungroun^tacl Anttnnos 


V//////Z/77/Z 


Fiu. 7. — Images for common typos of antennas. 

the corresponding part of the actual antenna. The application of these principles 
to the determination of the direction of current flow in the image in a doubtful case is 
illustrated in Fig. 8, and the images for a number of typical cases are given in Fig. 7. 

In the case of finite earth conductivity, the 
magnitude and phase of the image currents are K 

modified in accordance with the reflection coeffi- 
cient calculated on the basis of the angle of reflec- \ 

lion B in Fig. 6. That is, the vertically polarized X X. 

component of the reflected wave can be considered 
as being produced by an image antenna in which 
the currents, instead of being the same as with a 
perfect earth, are the currents in this ideal case 
multiplied by the magnitude of the reflection co- 
efficient for vertically polarized waves as calcu- — - ' 

Jated for the angle with the phase of the 
currents in the image adjusted in accordance 
with the phase angle of the reflection coefficient. 

It will be noted that in making such a calcula- 
tion, the departure of the current in the actual ^-^^7 

image from that existing in the ideal case will 7' y 

vary with the angle of reflection and will like- / 

wise be different for the vertically and horizontally / , 

polarized components of the reflected wave. \/ 

In practical antenna calculations, it is usu- 8.- Diagram showing hori- 

ally permissible to assume that the earth is a ^ontal and vertical components of 
perfect reflector. This is justified by the fact current flow in actual antenna and 
that the errors thus introduced are of secondary ^ image, 
importance for most purposes. 

The electric and magnetic fields existing in the space above the earth in the 
presence of a perfect earth are exactly the same fields that would be produced in thjg 
same region by the joint action of the actual antenna and its image, with the eerth 
removed. This is not true in the case of an imperfect earth, however, since althoutfbi 
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the use of an image modified in accordance with the reflection coefficient gives the 
proper reflected ray, the effect that the current in the imperfect earth has on the field 
Just above the earth is not properly taken into account. 

6. Impedance and Mutual Impedance of Antennas. Self-impedance . — The imped- 
ance of an antenna system is the impedance offered to a voltage applied to the two 
terminals obtained by opening up the antenna system at the point involved, when 
there are no other antennas near by. 

The impedance characteristics of an antenna are similar to those of a transmis- 
tton line because of the fact that the antenna is a circuit with distributed constants. 
Thus a verticsl antenna with the lower end grounded acts like a single-wire trans- 
mission line with ground return. The impedance between the lower end of such an 
antenna and ground varies with frequency in the manner illustrated in Fig. 9. Sim- 
ilarly, the impedance at the center of an isolated ungrounded antenna is similar to the 
impedance that would be obtained from a two-wire transmission line having a length 
equal to the distance from the center of the antenna to the ends (see Fig. 9). In 

such a case, resonance is obtained when- 
ever the total antenna length approximates 
a multiple of a lialf wave length for the 
frequency involved.^ At frequencies on 
one side of a resonance point, the reactance 
win be inductive; on the other side of the 
resonance, it will be capacitive. 

The resistance component of the an- 
tenna impedance takes into account the 
energy consumed by the antenna system 
as a result of radiation, ground losses, an- 
tenna wire resistance, dielectric losses, etc. 
In order for the antenna to be efficient, it is 
necessary that the various losses be small 
compared with the energy lost by radia- 
tion, i.e.y the radiation should account for 
as much as possible of the total antenna 
resistance. The radiation resistance is 
discussed further in Par, 6. 

Mviual Impedance . — An antenna excited so that it has current flowing in it will 
induce a voltage in any other antenna in the vicinity. This action is as though the 
two antenna systems were coupled, and the behavior that results can be expressed in 
te^ms of a mutual impedance Zn existing between the antennas, which is defined by 
the relation 


Orounofeof antenna Ungrounc/eot anfem 

h— 21 — H 


Ti ^ 




7 ^ 777777777777777 * 



Fio. 9. — Antenna impedance an 
power-factor angle as a function < 
antenna length in wave lengths. 


Mutual impedance 



(4) 


where 1\ is the current flowing at the reference point in antenna 1 and ^2 is the voltage 
that would have to be applied to the reference point in antenna 2 to produce in this 
antenna, with antenna 1 removed, the current that actually flows in it; i.e., ^2 is the 
equivalent voltage induced by antenna 1 in antenna 2 when this induced voltage is 
referred to the reference point in the second antenna. 

i The antenna length required for resonance is always slightly less (of the older of 6 per cent) than a 
multiple of a half wave length based on the wave length in free space. This is because of end effects 
luaid <ji e! U plin gs between parts of the same wire. See C. R. Englund, The Natural Period of Linear 
CoiiddetiHrSt Bell Spetem Tech. Jour., Vol. 7, p. 404, July, 1928; P. S. Carter, Circuit Relations in Radi- 
ating By^ema and Applications to Antenna Problems, Proc. I.B.B., Vol. 20, p. 1004, June, 1932. 
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In defining mutual impedaneei it is necessary to do so in terms of areferenoe point in 
each antenna, i.e., the mutual impedance represents the equivalent coupling between 
the antennas expressed in terms of the current at some specified point in the first 
antenna and the resulting effect at some specified point in the second antenna. These 
Hpecified points can be arbitrarily chosen in whatever manner is most convenient, and 
must be specified or implied. If not specified, it is taken for granted that the points of 
reference in both antennas are at current loops. 

The mutual impedance between two antennas is calculated by assuming a con- 
venient current flowing in one antenna and then calculating the resulting electric field 
existing at the position of the second antenna and parallel with this antenna. This 
electric field then gives the distributed voltages that are induced in the second antenna 
by the current in the first antenna. The voltage thus induced in each differential 
length of the second antenna has the same effect, insofar as current in the antenna 
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Fig. 10. — Mutual impedance between parallel half-wave radiators. 



system is concerned, as some other induced voltage acting at the reference point, 
and the total voltage Ez is obtained by integration of these equivalent voltages referred 
to the reference point. ^ 

Values of Mutual Impedance in Typical Cases . — The magnitude and phase angle of 
the mutual impedance that can be expected between two antennas will depend upon 
the spacing and upon the geometrical configuration. The magnitude will be smaller 
the greater the spacing, and will be greater the larger the antenna dimensions in wave 
Jemgths. The pliase angle will vary greatly, depending upon the spacing and the 
geometry, and may have any value from 0 to 360°. Phase angles between 90 and 270° 
signify that the resistive component of the mutual impedance is negative. 

Values of mutual impedance in some of the more important cases are given in Figs. 
10, 11, and 12. The resistance component of the mutual impedance is given in Figs. 
13, 14, 15 and in Table 1 for a number of common cases. Formulas for calculating 

* An excellent disoiueion of the actual details of making such calculations, together with a nutnber ^ 
of examples, is given by P. S. Carter. Circuit Relations in Radiating Systems and Appli<ni|(pet:l» 
Antenna Problems, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 20, p. 1004, June, 1932. See also G. H. . Brown, 

Antennas, Proc. Vol. 26, p. 78, January. 1937. . ' 
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these and other cases are to be found in the literature but are too involved to be given 
here. In some cases the formula involves an integration that can only be carried out 
graphically, and even when this is not the case, graphical methods are often the 
easiest to use.^ 



Spacing d/X in Wavelengths 



Fio. 11. — Magnitude and phase of the mutual impedance between two identical vertical 
grounded antennas. The designations of the curves are antenna heights. 

Voltage and Current Relations in Systems Involving Coupled Antennas . — The voltage 
and current relations existing in a system of radiators between which mutual imped- 

^ The results given in Figs. 10 to 16 and Table 1 are from Brown, loc eit.; Carter, toe. eit.; and A. A. 
Pistolkors, The Radiation Resistance of Beam Antennas, Proo. Vol. 17, p. 662, March, 1929. 

The Carter paper also gives formulas for the mutual impedance between parallel wires of equal length 
(both staggered and nut staggered), oolincar wires, and for two wires forming at V. The Brown paper 
gives formulas for vertical grounded antennas such as are used in broadoast work. Mutual imped- 
attoe iMtween two antennas lying in the same plane, but not necessarily parallel, is given by F. H. 
Muvtgy, Mutual Impedance of Two Skew Antenna Wires, Proe. l.R.B,, Vol. 21, p. 164, January 1938. 
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b'ia, 12.— “Magnitude and phase angle of mutual impedance between two coUnear Kalf- 
wave^lcngth resonant antennas. 


fABLE 1 . — Resistance Component of Mutual Impedance Existing between 
Halp-wave-lengtii Parallel Radiators 


2.0 2.5 


-4.065 
-0.78 
+3.56 
-6.26 

+6.05 
-5.67 
+4.51 
-3.94 

+3.08 
.85 -2.50 
.69 +2.10 
.57 -1.80 

.51 +1.56 
.45 -1.18 
.36 +1.14 
.30 -1.00 


-2.07 

+0.74 

+0.51 

-1.30 

+1.82 

-2.24 

+2.28 

-2.29 

+2.26 

-2.14 
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ancQS exist have exactly the same form as the voltage and current relations in a general 
network (see' Par. 20, Sec. 3), and so can be written as 


hZxx + l*Zxt 4 - • • 

. + IJSxn \ 


IiZ\% 4- I%Z%i 4“ . . 

. 4“ IjtZin 1 

(fl) 

hZin 4“ /sZa» 4- • ■ 

. . ) 



where Ex, E%, etc. « voltages applied to antennas 1, 2, etc. 

7i, /*, etc. » currents flowing in antennas 1, 2, etc. 

Zii, Z 2 i, etc. ■» self-impedances of antennas 1, 2, etc. 

Zlif Zint " mutual impedances between antennas denoted by subscripts. 

In applying £q. (5), it is to be noted that if some of the individual radiators 
involved are not excited, then the corresponding applied voltages arc zero, whereas if 



Spacing In Wavelengths 


Fig. 13. — Resistance component of mutual impodando between two parallel nonstaggered 
^ half-wave-length antennas. 


certain of the antennas are open^ircuited so that they carry no current, then the cur- 
rents in these antennas are assigned the value zero in the equations. 

The impedance offered to an exciting voltage applied to the fcth antenna (the driv- 
ing-point impedance) is the vector ratio Ek/h obtained by dividing the right-hand side 
of the fcth equation of Eq. (5) by /*. Thus for A; * 1 

Driving-point ) v j j 

impedance for > “ -y-' « ^ Zia + ^ Zu + . . . (ff) 

first antenna / ^ ^ 
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The effect that a perfect earth has on the impedances existing in an antenna system 
can be taken into account by replacing the earth by a suitable image antenna system. 
The impedance and voltage and current conditions that exist in the actual antenna 
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Spacing Between Adjacent Ends in Wavelengths 

Fiu. 14. — Kesistaiice component of mutual impedance between two colinear half-wave 

antennas. 
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Spacing in Wavelengths 

Fia. 16. — Resistance component of mutual impedance between two long parallel non- 

staggered resonant wires. 

system in the presence of such an image antenna system, in which all the image exciting 
voltages are taken as zero, are then the conditions in the actual antenna in the presence 
of a perfect earth. 

Wlien the action of tho oarth cannot be approximated by a perfect reflector, the 
effect of the earth on the antenna impedowse will be modihed somewhat. The analyns 
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of the exact behavior then becomes quite involved, and is generally not carried out, 
because the impedance modifications introduced by the imperfections of the earth are 
not of great importance under most practical conditions.^ 

Measurement of Self- and Mutual Impedances . — The various self- and mutual 
impedances involved in a system of antennas can be readily measured by determining 

the driving-point impedances at the various refer- 
ence points for two or more conditions. For 
example, in a system involving three antennas, £q. 
(5) takes the form 

El hZu 4* I 2 Z 12 4“ liZiz I 
El = hZii 4“ I 1 Z 12 4* I^iz I (7) 
Et IiZit -h I^ii 4- IzZzi j 

The self-impedance Zn of the first antenna can then 
be determined by open-circuiting the second and 
third antennas, thus making h and 1% zero.* Zu is 
then the impedance measured at the reference point 
in antenna 1, i.c., Zu = Ei/h. The mutual imped- 
ance Z 12 can then be measured by open-circuiting 
antenna 3, thereby putting it out of commission and 
measuring the driving-point impedance at the reference point in antenna 1. Under 
these conditions, one has 


f 

A/2 

I 

I 



Fio, 16. — Diagram illuBtratiiig 
notation of Table 1 . 


El = hZn 4" hZii \ 
0 » /,Zn 4- IiZii f 


(80) 


Simultaneous solution of these equations to obtain the driving-point impedance 
El/ 1 1 gives 

E Z * 

Driving-point impedance « « Zu — ^ (85) 


Thus a measurement of the driving-point impedance Ei/ht together with a knowledge 
of the self-impedances Zu and Z 2 i, which can be determined separately as described 
above, gives the information needed to determine the mutual impedance Zu. Mutual 
impedances between other pairs of antennas can be determined in a similar manner 
from impedance measurements.* 

6. Power Relations in Antennas. Calculation of Radiated Energy . — There are two 
principal methods for determining the energy radiated by an antenna system. In the 
first, known as the Poynting vector method^ the antenna is assumed to be at the center of 
a very large sphere, and the resulting fields produced over the spherical surface by the 
assumed current distribution in the antenna calculated. Tlie power passing through 
each square meter of such a spherical surface is 0.(^265(* watts, where c is the field 
strength in rms volts per meter. The total energy radiated from the antenna is then 
found by a process of summation or integration over the spherical surface. This sum- 
mation can be carried out in many cases by mathematical or graphical integration. 

1 Thus W. L. Barrow, On the Impedance of a Vertical Half>wave Antenna above an Earth of Finite 
Conductivity, Proc. Vol. 23, p. 150, February, 1035, shows that the modifications due to imper- 

fection of the ground are negligible for wave lengths above 10 meters except for very dry soil. 

* In oases where antennas 2 and 3 are in partial resonance, even when open-circuited at the reference 
points, then they must be further sectionalised or otherwise modified in such a manner as to reduce the 
induced current in all parts to a negligible value. 

* Further discussion on the measurement of mutual impedance is given by Q. H. Brown, Directional 

Antennas, Proe, Vol. 25, p. 78, January, 1937. 
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Graphical integration can be readily carried out as follows:* Firsts the twerage 
efective field strength at the spherical surface is calculated as a function of the an^e 
of elevation. This average effective field strength for any given angle of elevation is 
defined as the strength of the field that) if constant as one rotates about the vertical 
axiS) would represent the same total energy as the actual field distribution for that 
vertical angle. This average effective field strength can be obtained by determining 
the radius of the circle that would inclose the same area as does the actual distribution 
of field strength when plotted in polar form, as shown in Fig. 17a. Second, the values 
of average effective field strength as calculated in the first step are next multiplied by 
y/coslB, where 9 is the angle of elevation, and the resulting product plotted in polar 
form, as shown in Fig. 175.^ Finally, the area under this curve is determined. This 
area is proportional to the total radiated power, and can be evaluated in terms of 



Fia. 17. — Diagram illustrating method of graphically calculating total radiated power. 


watts from the fact that the area under the semicircle shown in Fig. 176 is equal to 

O. 0522eo*ro® watts, where ro is the radius in meters of the spherical surface over which 
the integration is being made, co is the radius of the half circle plotted in Fig. 176, in 
volts per meter, and the field strengths used in deriving Fig. 176 arc in volts per meter. 

When the antenna is near the earth, the procedure for evaluating the radiated 
energy by the Poynting vector method must be modified slightly. In this case, the 
effect of the earth on the radiated field is taken into account in the usual manner by 
postulating an image antenna system. The summation or integration is then carried 
out only for the hemispherical surface above the level of the earth. In the case of 
graphical integration, as illustrated in Fig. 176, this means that the area to be evaluated 

* A slightly different graphical procedure is described in the appendix of the paper by H. E. Qihring 
and G. H. Brown, General Consideration of Tower Antennas for Broadcast Use, Proe, 1,R.E», Vol. 23, 

P. 311, AprU, 1936. 

* The multiplication by B takes into account the fact that, on approaching the vertical, the 

circumference of a ring located on the surface of the sphere with its center on the vertical axis is pro- 
portional to cos B, The square-root sign is necessary because the area under a curve plotted in polar 
form is proportional to the square of the radius vector. 
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is that lying in the first quadrant, whereas in the absence of the earth, the area that is 
effective is the area in the first and fourth quadrants. 

Another method of evaluating the energy radiated from a transmitting antenna 
consists in assuming an appropriate current distribution and then determining the 
power that must be supplied to the antenna system to sustain these currents.^ This 
power is 

Power » J* FJg dx (9) 

where /« is the current in an elementary length dx of the antenna system, F* is the 
component of the electric field parallel to drr at its surface and in phase with and 
the integration is carried out over all conductors in the antenna system. The fidd F* 
is calculated in accordance with the methods discussed in Par. 2, and must include the 
effects of the current in each part of each conductor of the antenna system. When the 
antenna system is in the vicinity of the earth, the effect of the earth on the field com- 
ponent Fx is taken into account by postulating the usual image antenna system. The 
integration indicated by Eq. (9) is carried out only over the actual antenna system, 
however. 

The integration indicated by Eq. (9) can be carried out cither mathematically or 
graphically. The graphical procedure is relatively simple and straightforward, and 
except in the simplest cases is usually to be preferred to the direct mathematical 
approach because of the relatively complicated formulas that the latter leads to. 

A third method* of determining the energy radiated by an arbitrary current dis- 
tribution consists in replacing the actual current distribution by a dipole, quadrupole, 
octopole, etc., system located at the origin and producing the same field as is actually 
present. These parts (dipoles, quadrupoles, etc.) arc so chosen that the energy 
radiated by each of them is independent of the presence or absencte of other parts, so 
that one adds the radiated energies from each part without the necessity of taking into 
account interference effects. This method, although relatively now and not yet 
fully evaluated in comparison with the first two methods, represents a powerful tool for 
attacking problems involving power radiation. 

Radiation Resistance . — The radiation resistance referred to a certain point in an 
antenna system is the resistance which, inserted at that point with the assumed cur- 
rent Iq flowing, would dissipate the same energy as is actually radiated from the 
antenna system. Thus 

Radiation resistance » I (10) 

io 

Although this radiation resistance is a purely fictitious quantity, the antenna acts as 
though such a resistance were present, because the loss of energy by radiation is 
equivalent to a like amount of energy dissipated in a resistance. It is necessary in 
defining radiation resistance to refer it to some particular point in the antenna system, 
since the resistance must be such that the squares of the current times radiation resist- 
ance will equal radiated power, and the current will be different at different points in 
the antenna. This point of reference is ordinarily taken as a current loop, although in 
the case of a vertical antenna with tlie lower end grounded, the grounded end is often 
used as a reference point. 

1 The use of this method is developed by A. A. Pistolkors, The Radiation Resistance of Beam 
Antennae, Proe. I.R.E.t Vol. 17, p. 602, March, 1929; R. Bechmann, On the Calculation of Radiation 
Resistance of Antennas and Antenna Combinations, Proc. Vol. 19, 1471, August, 1931; also, Vol. 

21. p. 1367, Septemtor, 1933; P. 8. Carter, Circuit Relations in Radiating Systems and Applications to 
Antenna Problems, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 20, p. 1004, June^ 1932; G. H. Brown, Directional Antennas, Proe. 
I.R.E., Vol. 26, p. 78. January. 1937. 

* W. W. Hansen and J. G. Beckerley, Concerning New Methods of Calculating Radiation Resistance 
Fither widi or without Ground, Proc. I.R.E., VoL 24, p. 1694, December, 1936. 
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In an antenna system composed of several component antennas, the radiation 
resistance of the combination may be expressed in terms of the radiation resistances of 
the individual component antennas when isolated from the remaining parts of the 
antenna system, and the mutual impedances existing between the various parts of the 
antenna system. In particular, the effective radiation resistance encountered by 
the -voltage Ei applied to antenna 1 of an antenna array is the resistance component of 
the driving-point impedance offered to Ey as calculated by Eq. (6). The total power 
delivered to the antenna by the voltage Ei is the square of the current at this point 
multiplied by this effective radiation resistance. The radiation resistance to the 
voltages applied U) other component antennas in the system and the power delivered 
by these other voltages can be determined in the same way. The total radiated power 
is then the sum of the powers supplied by the various applied voltages. 

Gain of Directional Antenna Systems . — The term pom, as applied to an antenna 


system, is a measure of the directivity of the antenna field pattern as compared with 
some standard antenna. Quantitatively, the gain is the ratio of power that must be 
supplied to the comparison antenna to deliver a particular field strength in the desired 
direction, to the power that must be supplied to the directional antenna system to 
obtain the same field strength in the same direction. The gain can be expressed either 
directly as a power ratio or in terms of the equivalent number of decibels. 

The procedure for calculating the gain of an antenna system consists in assuming 
currents in the antenna to be investigated and in the comparison antenna, such that 
1 he field strength produced in the desired direction is the same in both cases. The total 
energy involved is then determined either by the Poynting vector method or in terms 
of the radiation resistance. 

7. Receiving Antennas. — A radio wave sweeping over a receiving antenna induces 
voltages that are distributed along ... 

tho length of the anu-nna. 'flio Eqoivale^ Anl«nna Ciixurt 

L.irrijiT Equivalent anfenna rmpeoh/ncfy 


value of the induced voltage per 
meter of conductor length is e cos 0 
cos where e is the field strength of 
the wave in volts per meter, is the 
angle between the plane of polariza- 
tion and the wire in which the volt- 
age is induced, and B is the angle 
between the wave front and the di- 
rection of the antenna wire. The 





^Distrfbufeof 
V volfoiges 

Equivoilent^ 
concenfratedX, 
volfotae 

Fia. 18 . — Actual receiving antenna with a 
load impedance Z/, and distributed induced 
voltages together with equivalent antenna 
circuit. 


*iuantity e cos </» cos d is tlie coin- 

ponont of the field that lias a wave front parallel to the antenna and is polarized in the 
same plane as the antenna. 

The distributed voltages induced in a receiving antenna cause currents to flow, so 
that if a load impedance is inserted in series with the antenna, energy that has been 
abstracted from the passing radio wave wdll be delivered to this load. Theantennj, 
insofar as such a load impedance is concerned, can be considered as a generator of 
voltage E that has an internal impedance Zo, as illustrated schematically in Fig. 18. 
'J'he ratio of the lumped voltage E to the strength of the radio wave is termed the effec- 
tive height of the receiving antenna (i.c., E «= th, where h is the effective height), while 
the equivalent impedance Za is the impedance that the load sees when looking toward 
the antenna. The ciurrent that flows in this equivalent circuit is exactly the 
same as the current that flows in the antenna at the point where the load i?* 
inserted. 


The resistance component of the antenna impedance Za consists of the radiatiou 
resistance Hr of the antenna, plus whatever additional resistance Ri must be postulated 





to tako into account other losses, such as arise from the presence of earth, the resistance 
of the antenna wires, dielectrics in the neighborhood, etc. 

The total energy that the receiving antenna abstracts from a radio wave is given 
by the relation 


Total power in watts 
abstracted from 
radio wave 


(efe)* 

Rl + /2r -j- -Ki 


( 11 ) 


where e * field strength (rms value) of the radio wave, volts per meter. 
h ■* effective height of the antenna, meters. 

Rr *>■ antenna radiation resistance. 

Rl antenna loss resistance. 

Rl « load resistance. 

The fraction Rl/{Rt + 12j + Rj) of this total energy is delivered to the load imped- 
ance; the portion R\/{Rr + 4- Rl) represents antenna losses such as occur in the 

wire and ground resistance, etc.; the remainder, the fraction Rr/{Rr Ri Rl), h 
reradiated. This reradiation of energy results from the fact that when current 
flows in the antenna, radiation takes place irrespective of whether the voltage produc- 
ing the current is derived from a passing radio wave or from some other source. The 
maximum amount of energy that it is theoretically possible for a given antenna to 
abstract from a passing radio wave occurs when the total loss resistance Ri Rl 
equals the radiation resistance, and the load reactance is equal in magnitude but 
opposite in sign to the reactance component of Za> Under these conditions, the 
abstracted energy is (efe)2/4i2r watts. 

Calculations show that when the receiving antenna is small compared with a 
quarter wave length, the maximum amount of energy that can be absorbed from a pass- 
ing radio wave is roughly the energy contained in a section of the wave front extend- 
ing about one-fifth of a wave length from the receiving antenna. This maximum 
energy is independent of the exact size of the antenna, provided that the antenna is 
small, and is directly proportional to the square of the wave length. Wlien the receiv- 
ing antenna is not small compared with a quarter wave length, the situation is some- 
what more complicated, but, in general, it can be said that the antenna is not capable 
of abstracting energy passing by at a distance much more than one-quarter of a wave 
length from the antenna conductors, but will intercept all the energy closer than this. 

The electric and magnetic fields in the vicinity of a receiving antenna are the sum of 
the fields produced by the radio wave and by the current induced in the receiving 
antenna. The result is that the receiving antenna causes a distortion of the field in its 
immediate vicinity.^ Part of this distortion arises from the induction field produced 
by the antenna current, and part results from the radiation field that combiner with 
the passing radio wave to redistribute the energy of the passing wave in the same man- 
ner as a parasitic antenna (see Far. 17). 

8* Reciprocal Relations between Receiving and- Radiating Properties of Antenna 

Systems. — ^Tfafe properties of an antenna, when used to abstract energy from a passing 
radio wave, are similar in nearly all respects to the corresponding properties of the 
same antenna when acting as a radiator. Thus the relative response of the antenna to 
waves arriving from different directions is exactly the same as the relative radiation 
in different directions from the same antenna when excited as a transmitting antenna. 
Also like the antenna directivity, the effective height, and the impedance of the 
antenna are the same in reception as in transmission. These reciprocal relations 

^Thus see Henry C. Forbes, Re-radiation from Tuned Antenna Systems, Pros. Vol. 13, p. 

363. June, 102A 
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between transmission and reception properties make it posedble to deduce the merits of 
a receiving antenna from transmission tests, and vice versa. 

The reciprocal relation between the transmitting and receiving properties of an 
antenna are incorporated in several theorems, the most important of which was dis- 
covered by Rayleigh and extended to include radio communication by John R. 
Carson.^ It is to the effect that ij an electromotive force E inserted in anienna 1 causes a 
current I to flow at a certain point in a second anienna 2, then the voUage E applied at this 
point in the second antenruL wiU produce the same current I (both in magnitude and phase) 
at the point in antenna 1 where the voUage E teas origiruUly applied. The Rayleigh- 
Carson theorem fails to be true only when the propagation of the radio waves is 
appreciably affected by an ionized medium in the presence of a magnetic field, and so 
holds for all conditions except short-wave transmission over long distances. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ANTENNA SYSTEMS 

9. Doublet Antenna. — The field radiated by a doublet antenna is given by Eq. (1). 
The radiation resistance of such a doublet is^ 

Radiation resistance } Vfto 
of doublet antenna > ** \\) 

where 8l/\ is the doublet length in wave lengths. 

When a doublet antenna is employed for reception under conditions where the 
maximum possible energy is absorbed from the wave (load resistance plus antenna 
loss resistance equal to radiation resistance), the energy abstracted from the wave cor- 
responds to the energy in a portion of the wave front lying in a circle centered upon the 
doublet antenna and having a radius of 0.20X. 

10. Resonant Single-wire Antenna.^ Radiation Pattern of Single Wire Remote 
from Earth. — The field radiated from an isolated wire that is an exact whole number of 
half wave lengths long is 

a. When the wire is an odd number of half wave lengths long 


€ 


60/ 

d 


cos 



sm 9 


(18a) 


h. When the wire is an even number of half wave lengths long 



where € « field strength, volts per meter. 
d B distance to antenna, meters. 

'John R. Carson, Reciprocal Theorems in Radio Communication, Proe. Vol. 17, p. 952 

June. 1029. 

Additional discussion of reciprocity theorems, including some additional relations of more limited 
scope, are given by John R. Carson, A Generalization of the Reciprocal Theorem, BM System Tech. 
J'our., Vol. 3, p. 393, 1024; The Reciprocal Energy Theorem, BM System Tech. Jour., Vol. 0, p. 325 
April, 1930; Stuart Ballantine, Reciprocity in Electromagnetic, Mechanical, Acoustical, and Inter 
connected Systems, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 17, p. 929, June, 1929. 

*Bee G. W. Pierce, ** Electric Oscillations and Electric Waves,” p. 434, McGraw-Hill, New Yorlr 
1920. 

* The formulas in this section are derived by S. A. Levin and C. J. Young, Field Distribution and 
Radiation Resistance of a Straight Vertical Unloaded Antenna Radiator at One of Its Harmonics, 
Proc. I.R.S., Vol. 14, p. 075, October, 1926; P. S. Carter, C. W. Hansell, and N. E. Lindenblad, Develop* 
ment of Directive Transmitting Antennas by R,C.A. Communications, Inc., Proc. I,R,E„ Vol. 19, p* 
1773, October, 1931. 
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L OB current, amp., at a current loop. 

L o* length of antenna, meters. 

X — wave length, meters. 

B OB angle of elevation measured with respect to wire axis. 

The field distribution is a figure of revolution about an axis coinciding with the 
antenna wire, is symmetrical about a plane perpendicular to the center of the wire, 
and has the character illustrated in Fig. 19. The relative magnitude and position 
of the various lobes in the directional pattern can be quickly obtained with the aid of 
Figs. 19 and 20. 




Fig. 19. — Polar diagram showing strength of field radiated in various directions from 
an antenna consi.sting of a wire remote from the ground. Those diagrams can be con- 
sidered as cross sections of a figure of revolution in which the axis is the antenna. 

Radiation Renisiance and Gain , — Radiation rcsistuncrc* of isolated resonant wire is 

“SL ) - + !•*. {<• 0 - <-i (<- 0] - 30S. (») 

where the resistance is in ohms, l/\ is the antenna length in wave lengths, and Ciix) is 

Ci{x) - (16) 

y 00 X 

Values of Ci{x) can be obtained from the tabulated values of given in Table 13, 
Sec. 1. When ^ > 1> the radiation resistance is approximately 

<«• 

The relation between radiation resistance and length is given in Fig. 21, which also 
gives the gain of an isolated long-wire antenna as compared with an antenna a half 
wave length long. The power gain of the latter as compared with a doublet is 1.09. 

Ejjed of a Perfect Ground on Characterkiice of a Resonant Wire . — The effect of a 
perfect earth on the directional charactwistics of a resonant wire antenna is deter- 
mined by the method of images discussed in Par. 4. For horizontal antennas, and also 
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for vertical antennas that are an even number of half wave lengths long, the field in the 
presence of a perfect ground is 

radiation from 
antenna when (17) 

I free space 


Actual radiation 
presence 


ation in \ o • fo ^ ^ c\\ 
of ground [ - 2 far j 


In the case of vertical antennas that are an odd number of half wave lengths long, the 
field in the presence of a perfect ground is 


Actual radiation in 
presence of ground 


1*2 cos ^2ir ~ sin | 


radiation from 
antenna when 
in free space 


( 18 ) 
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Unrf Loop Current 
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In these equations, H/\ is the height of the antenna center above the ground, measured 
in wave lengths, and 0 is the angle of elevation above the horizontal. The nature of 
the factor in Eq. (17) is indicated in Figs. 

22 and 23. It is seen that the ground reflec- 
tion causes cancellation along the ground 
and at certain vertical angles. Where Eq. 

(18) applies, the nulls occur when Figs. 22 
and 23 show maxima, and vice versa. 

The radiation resistance of a resonant- 
wire antenna is modified by the presence of 
<he earth. This effect can be most conven- 
iently taken into account by adding to the 
radiation resistance of the wire as given by 
Eq. (14) the resistance component of the 
mutual impedance between the antenna and 
its image. Thus, in the case of a horizontal 
wire, where the image has currents flowing 
in the opposite direction from those in the 
actual antenna, the effective resistance of 
the latter is its radiation resistance calcu- 
lated on the basis of an isolated wire, minus 
the resistance component of the mutual im- 
pf^dance as given by Figs. 13 or 15. Hence, 
for a wire four wave lengths long and paral- 
lel to the earth at a height of three-quarters 
wave length, the radiation resistance is 
132 - ( — 15) * 147 ohms, where —15 ohms 
is the resistance component of mutual im- 
pedance for a spacing of 1.5X ( * 2 X 0.75X). 

In the case of vertical wires, the resistance 
component of the mutual impedance of the 
image is calculated on the basis of colinear 
conductors, and is added to the radiation 
resistance of the isolated wire when the wire is an odd number of half wave lengths 
long, and is subtracted when the wire is an even number of half wave lengths long. 

Examples showing the effect on radiation resistance of antenna height above earth 
in typical cases are presented in Fig. 24. 

Losses in the earth do not affect the radiation resistance appreciably. The effect 
t)f an imperfect earth on the field distribution is taken into account by modifying the 



Length of Wire in Woive Lengths 

Fig. 20. — Angles at which the radia- 
tion from an isolated wire antenna is 
zero and maximum, together with rela- 
tive field strength of the ears. The ears 
are numbered so that ear 1 is the lobe 
adjacent to the antenna. 
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Fia. 21. — Radiation 


resistance and power gain of an isolated resonant antenna. 



Height Above Ground ■ X 



Height Above Ground* 2X Height Above GroundMA 


Fig. 22. — Polar diagram of the factor |2 sin (2ir-jj^ sin G)| for various values ot iST/X, 
showing how the height above earth affects the directional characteristics of the antenna. 
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Fiq. 23. — Chart showing the vertical angles at which the factor [2 sin (2ir y sin 0 ) 

is maximum and xero. These represent the vertical angles at which the reflections from 
the ground cause complete reinforcements and complete cancellation* respectively, of the 
radiation. 



Height of Antenna Center in Wavelengths 


Fyg. 24. — Effect of antenna height on radiation resistance in typical cases. 


magnitude and phase of the current image in accordance with the reflection coefficient 
of the earth, as described in Par. 4. Under these conditions 


Actual radiation 
in presence of 
ground 


j^l + A* ± 2A cos + 47r Y sin 


radiation 
from 
antenna 
when in 
free space 


(19) 


Here A is the magnitude of the reflection coefficient, and 0 is the phase angle of the 
reflection coefficient as defined in Par. 6, Sec. 10. The negative sign is used for the 
case corresponding to Eq. (17) when there is a perfect earth, and the positive sign 
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corresponds to the case of Eq. (18) ; the remaining notation is the same as previoudy 
employed. 


jB}’^ 



Antenna Length-A/g Antenna Lengfh»\'4 



Antenna Length-3^ Antenna Length- \ 


Fig. 26. — Directional characteristics in a vertical plane of field produced by grounded 
vortical antennas of varying lengths. These polar diagrams can be thought of as cross 
sections of figures of revolution about the antenna, and assume a perfectly conducting 
earth. 


11. Grounded Vertical Antennas. Grounded Vertical Wire .^ — Jhe field pattern 
obtained with a grounded vertical wire depends upon the height (length) H/\ of the 
wire in wave lengths according to the equation 


c 



( 20 ) 


where e =■ field strength, volts per meter. 

I » current, amp., at current loop.* 
d » distance, nieters, 

H/\ » height (length) in wave lengths. 

B ** angle of elevation with respect to the earth. 
This equation assumes a perfect earth. 


1 Stuart Ballantinc, On the Uadiation Resistance of a Simple Vertical Antenna at Wave Lengths 
below the FHindamental, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 12, p. 823, December, 1924; E. B. Motillin, The Radiation 
Resistance of Aerials Whose Length Is Comparable with the Wavelength, Jour. Vol. 78, p. 540, 

1936; also, Wirgless Section, J.E.E., Vol. 11, p. 93, June, 1936; N. Wells, Aerial Characteristics, Jour. 
I.E.B., Vol. so; Part 3, p. 76, June, 1042. 

This assumes a sinusoidal distribution of current. Analysis of oases where the current distribution has 
been modified is discussed by H. E. Gihring and G. H. Brown, General Consideration of Tower Antennas 
for Broadcast Use, Proe. I.R.E.j Vol. 23, p. 311, April, 1935; W. L. McPherson, Eleotrical Properties of 
Aerials for Medium and Long Wave Broadcasting, Eloc. Comm., Vol. 17, p. 44, July, 1938. 
s The loop current in a vertical wire is related to the base current by 


Loop current 


bas e current 


(2D 


This loop current will not be present anywhere in the actual antenna when H < X/4, but it can b- 
^culat^. and fields and xesistance can then be referred to it, even if it is only hypothetiesL 
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When the length of the grounded antenna is of the order of one-eighth wave length 
or less, the radiation is almost exactly proportional to the cosine of the angle of eleva- 
tion. As the height is increased the radiation is concentrated increasingly along the 
horizontal until the height exceeds a half wave length, beyond which high-angle lobes 
of increasing amplitude appear until at a height of one wave length none of the energy 
is radiated along the horizontal. This behavior is illustrated in Fig. 25. 


!■■■■■■■! 
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^'Heighi in Wave leng+Fis 

Fig. 26. — Radiation resistance of vertically grounded antenna with varying amounts 
of capacity top loading (see Fig. 27 for notation). The resistances shown are referred to a 

current loop. When the resistance is referred to the base current, it is l/sin* 

times as great as the value shown above. 

ITie radiation resistance (referred to a current loop) of a grounded vertical antenna, 
with sinusoidal current distribution and a perfect earth assumed, is 

“Slei -'(2. f) o«(^ 

in ohms ) (22) 

whore St(*) - f*?i2*d* (28) 

X 

Values of the sine integral Si(x) and of £li(zi) are tabulated in Tables 12 and 13# 
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reapectively, of Sec. 1. The radiation resistance given by Eq. (21) is referred to the 
loop current. The radiation reBist.ance referred to the base current is the loop resist- 

/ jyv 

anoe divided by sin* ( 2ir ^ 1, the square of the ratio of base to loop current. 

Results calculated with the aid of Eq. (22) are plotted in Fig. 26 (curve for 
h/\ - 0). 

Vertical Orounded Antennae with Capacity Tope — Sedionalized ArUennae . — Vertical 
grounded antennas are frequently provided with a capacity top. This may be in the 
form of a ring or spider, an L (see Fig. 3e), or a T (see Rg. 3/). Occasionally the capac- 
ity top is connected to the upper end of the vertical portion of the antenna through 
an inductance. This gives the same effect as increasing the capacity of the top. The 
current in the vertical portion of an antenna provided with a capacity top is distributed 
in exactly the same way as would be the case if the capacity top were removed and the 
antenna height increased somewhat, as illustrated in Fig. 27. 



(H+b)>X/2 X/4<(H + b)<X/2 i / | 

fa) (b) i I j 

i-U-— I — .J 


(H+b)<XA 

(c) 

Fio. 27. — Diagram illustrating notation usod in Eq. (24) and Fig. 26. 


In calculating the behavior of an antenna with a capacity top, it is customary to 
neglect the radiated field produced by the horizontal currents flowing in the top capac- 
ity. This is permissible because this field is of negligible amplitude compared with the 
radiated field produced by the currents flowing in the vertical portion of the antenna. 

The variation of field with vertical angle for an antenna with a capacity top is^ 



where € 
d 

I 



« field strength, volts per meter. 


« distance, meters. 

« cuirrent at current loop 


(base current) 


(24) 


$ angle of elevation above the earth. 

H/X n height of vertical portion in wave lengths (see Fig. 27). 
b/\ » vertical length that added to antenna would cause same current in // that is 
present with flat top (see Fig. 27). 

1 Q. H. Brown, A Critical Study of the Characterietioa of Broadcast Antennas as Affected by 
Antenna Current Distribution. Proe, Vol. 24, p. 48, January, 1936. 
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Wli6n H/\ IS sniftll End 5 > > /T, them the current in the verticEl pert is substEntiElly 
constant, and Eq. (24) reduces to 

120iri5f . 

« “ j^^ocos^ (26) 

:;7here Jo is the current in the vertical portion. 

Top loading has the same effect on the field distribution in a vertical plane as a 
greater height. Thus an antenna for which H » 0.46X can by suitable top loading be 
made to have a field distribution in the vertical plane that is substantially the same as 
for a vertical wire of £? « 0.6X. 

The radiation resistance of a top-loaded antenna referred to the current at a cur- 
rent loop is given in Fig. 26.^ In the special case of antennas where the total equiva- 
lent electrical length H + h does not exceed a tenth of a wave length, as is the case 
with long-wave antennas, the radiation resistance referred to the base current, is* 

Radiation resistance! _ . (Hy f H 1 / yi 

in ohms ; ■ UM TT+l + 4 Vr+6/ J ^ ^ 

The notation is explained in Fig. 27. 

A slightly different form of top loading is shown in Fig. 28, and involves the inser- 
tion of an inductance coil in a vertical grounded antenna 
a little way down from the top. This causes the current 
distribution to be modified as illustrated, the currents 
flowing in the portion of the antenna below the coil being 
the same as those that would be present if the coil was re- 
moved and the actual height increased somewhat, as indi- 
cated by the dotted line in Fig. 28.* This method of top 
loading gives results equivalent to those obtained with a 
capacity top. 

12. Antennas Terminated so that the Current Distribu- 
tion is Nonresonant — The current distribution in this 
case is 

Fig. 28. — Current dis- 
7 s* (27) tribution in vertical an- 

tenna having an induc- 

where L » distance from end of line to which power is tanco inserted near the 
supplied. liop* 

I « current at distance L from end of line to which power is supplied. 

7o — current at L * 0. 
a « equivalent attenuation constant of line. 

The phase of the current I lags 2irL/\ radians behind the phase of 7o. 

TTie radiated field obtained with the current distribution of Eq. (27) is* 

c ^ (1 + - 2^-“’- COS pL)H (28) 

<i(i - cos e) -yji + (^y 

^ These curves are based on data given by W. L. MoPhersonr Electrical Properties of Aerials for 
Medium and Long Wave Broadcasting, Elec. Comm., Vol. 16, p. 306, April. 1038. 

* Fulton Cutting, A Simple Method of Calculating Radiation Resistance, Proc, I.R.E., Vol. 10, 
p. 120, April, 1022. This paper also gives formulas for the radiation resistance of other antenna oon- 
figurations operated at frequencies much lower than that giving quarter>wave resonance. 

* Further discussion of this case, with formulas for field patterns, radiation resistance, and relaliive 
fields radiated along the horisontal, is given by G. H. Brown, A Critical Study of the Characteristics 
of Broadcast Antennas as Affected by Antenna Current Distribution, Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 24, p. 48. Jan- 
uary, 1036; A Note on the Placement of the Coil in a Sectionalised Antenna, Broadeaet Newe, Vol. 22, 
p. 14, October, 1036. 

* See Terman, op. cU„ p. 662. 
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where t ■> field strength, volts per meter. 
d *• distance, meters. 

B » angle measured with respect to wire axis, 
p - Y (1 - cos «), 

The remaining notation is as in Eq. (27). 

In the common case where the amplitude of the current can be assumed constant 
along the wire, e.s., zero losses corresponding to a » 0, then Eq. (28) becomosi 


c 


60/o . $ . pL 

--j-cotg8in^~ 


(29) 


Typical field patterns calculated from Eqs. (28) and (29) are shown in Fig. 29. 
These patterns exhibit a strong unidirectional tendency with the angle between the 



(a) Non- resonant antenna 


(b) Directional pattern for L = 2X 
and negligible attenuation 



(c) Directional pattern for L=4X 
and negligible attenuation 



fd) Directional pattern for L=4X 
and total artenuation aL»0.8 


Fig. 29. — Typical directional characteristics for a iionresouant wire in space. These 
patterns may be considered as cross sections of a figure of revolution in which the wire is 
the axis. 


major lobe and the wire being less the greater the wire length measured in wave lengths. 
This angle for the assumption of zero losses in the transmission line is 90^^ — 4, where 0 
is given by the solid curve of Fig. 40. 

Examination of Fig. 29 shows that even with losses that represent as much as or 
more attenuation than would be encountered in practice (oL » 0.08), the field pattern 
still has the same general character as with zero losses. The chief difference is that 
the losses cause the minima to be filled in. 

Tlie radiation resistance of a terminated antenna on the assumption of unifonn 
current distribution (negligible attenuation) is given in Fig. 30. > This resistance is 
defined as the quantity that, when multiplied by the square of the current h in the 

* This relation is also given by Andrew Alford, A Discussion of Methods Employed in Calculations 
of Electromagnetic Fields of Radiating Conductors, EUc. Comm., Vol. 15, p. 70, July, 1030; F. M. 
Colebrook, The Electric and Magnetic Fields of a Linear Radiator Carrying a Progressive Wavs» 
Jour, LE.B., Vol. 86 , p. 169, 1940; also, Wireless SecUon, I.E.E., Vol. 16. p. 17, March, 1940. 

* tioin Alford, loe. eit. See also F. M. Colebrook for details regarding radiation resistance oalou« 
lations. 
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wire, will give the total radiated power. The radiation resistance as given in fig. 30 
involves an approximation, since if there is radiation, there necessarily must be some 
attenuation. The resulting error is small when the radiation resistance is small in 
comparison with the characteristic impedance of the terminated wire considered as a 
one-wire transmission line. However, when the value of radiation resistance differs 
only slightly from the characteristic impedance, then the results obtained from Fig. 
30 must have a correction applied to them that may be fairly large. 

IS. Antenna Arrays.^* — ^An antenna array is an arrangement of antennas so spaced 
and phased that the fields radiated from the individual antennas composing the array 
tend to add in some preferred direction, and to cancel in other directions. It is possi- 
ble in this way to obtain very great directivity and consequent large antenna gain. 

Field Pattern for a Rectangular Array of Similar Radiators , — TTie most important 
general case of an antenna array consists of a number of identical radiators equally 
spaced along the a;, y, and z axes, carrying equal currents, with the phase difference 
between adjacent radiators along any one axis constant. Such an arrangement can 



Fiu. 30. — Hadiation resistance of iionresonant antoiina having low attenuation and 

remote from earth. 


be termed a rectangular array, and may be regarded as consisting of parallel planes, 
eacli made up of N parallel columns, where each cohimn is made up of n individual 
radiating elements. 

The arrangement of radiators in the form of a rectiingular array gives a resultant 
field pattern that is a modification of the field pattern of the individual array. The 
field obtained is* 


Relative field strength 


^ I sjn nir{a co s 4> cos g + h) 

\n sin ir(a cos <t> cos (1 + 6) 

sin Nir(A sin 0 co s 0 + B) (sin 91ir(^ sin g + g) | 
N sin 7r(A sin <f> cos 0 + H) ^ sin 7r(?l sin 9 + SB)| 


(30) 


where n, N, and »* number of radiators along a, y, and z axes, respectively. 

a. Ay and §[ » spacing of adjacent radiators along a;, y, and 2 axes, respectively, 
measured in fractions of a wave length. 
by By and iB phase displacement between adjacent radiators along Xy y, and 
z axes, respectively, measured in fractions of a cycle. 

^ G. C. Southworth, Certain Factors Affecting the Gain of Directive Antennas, Proe, I.R.B,, Vol. 18, 
p. 1502, September 1030; E. J. Sterba, Theoretical and Practical Aspects of Directional Transxnittiag 
Systems, Proc, J.R.E., Vol. 10, p. 1184, July, 1931. 

* See Southworth. loc. eiL 
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9 «■ angle with respect to aiy-plane (angle of elevation). 

* ^ » angle with respect to zz plane (bearing angle). 

R » directional pattern of individual radiators composing the array. 
The field distribution is determined by four factors. The first is the radiation 
pattern of the individual radiator; the second, third, and fourth take into account the 
distribution and phasing of the radiators along the x, y, and z axes, respectively. 

Broadside Arrays , — broadside array consists of a number of identical radiators 
carrying currents of the same phase and spaced at uniform intervals along a line. It is 



Effect of Array Length Effect of Element Spacing on the Di rectiona 1 

ontne Dinectional Characteristics of a Broadside Array Having 

uwracfensticsofg om Overall Length of Three Wave Lengths 

Broadside Array in 
Which the Element 
Spacing is X 
2 

Fig. 31. — Effect of array length and oloment spacing on directional characteristics 
of tho field radiated from a broadside array under conditions where the individual radiator 
has a circular pattern in the plane under consideration. 

a special case of the general rectangular array of Eq. (30) in wliich iV" = 1, 9^1 *= 1, 
& » 0. The field distribution of a broadside array is given by the equation 

Relative field I ^ jsin [n7r(o cos 4> cos g)] I 
strength f ”” \n sin [jr(o cos <t> cos $)]\ ' ' 

where n •» number of radiators in the array (assumed spaced along z axis)^ 
a » spacing of adjacent radiators in wave lengtlis along x axis. 

JR *■ field distribution of individual radiator when isolated. 

B angle of elevation with respect to zy plane. 

0 "> bearing angle measured with respect to* a plane containing the line of the 
array {xz plane). 

The principal properties of a broadside array are illustrated in Figs. 31 to 33. Tho 
sharpness of the directional pattern in a plane containing the line of the array increases 
with the length of the array and is substantially independent of the spacing of the 
radiators until a critical spacing is exceeded. This critical spacing depends upon the 
directivity of the individual radiators, and is approximately 3X/4 when the individual 
antennas radiate uniformly in all directions in a plane containing the line of the array. 
The minimum permissible spacing becomes greater, however, as the individual anten- 
nas possess increasing directivity in a plane containing the line of the array. Thus. 
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v^hen the individual radiators are half*wave antennas parallel to the line of the array, 
. as in Fig. 32, the critical spacing is something greater than a wave length, and when 


Effect of Array Lenojth on the 
Directionoil ChoiracTeristic of 
o Co<Lineoir Array In Which the 
element Un0th oinci Mid-Point 
Spoicine Are ^ 


Effect of Element Spoicine on the 
Direetionoil Choraderi^ic of e Co-lJnooir 
Array Hevina a Leneth of SACHoesured 
Betium Midpoints of End Elements) 
end Composed of Elements 4 Lone 




mu 




Fig. 32. — Effect of array length and element spacing on directional cliaracteristics 
of the field radiated from a broadside array under conditions where the individual radiator 
is a half-wave antenna having its axis parallel with the line of the array (collinear 
urrangement). 

the individual radiators have still greater directivity, as is the case with the V antennas 
of Fig. 436, still larger spacings between radiators are permissible without loss of the 
broadside concentration. These cf- 
foots of radiator spacing come about g ' 
because increased spacing tends to r«?- t . 
suit in large parasitic lobes of radiation J 
in directions other than at right an- 4g 30 
gles to the line of the array. How- "8 
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gles to the line of the array. How- "J 
over, if the directivity of the individual § 
radiators is such that little if any en- ^ 
orgy is radiated in a side direction ^ 
corresponding to such a parasitic lobe, | 
as in Fig. 32 for a spacing of one wave S 
length, then the^je potentially large ^ 
parasitic lobes will still be small. o 
The effect of the ground on the J 5 
field pattern of a broadside array in 5 
which the individual antennas are 5 0 

vertically polarized is obtained by Arrpiy Length in Woive Lengths 

multiplying the field pattern as cal- 33.— Gain of a broadside array as a 

culated by Eq. (31) by the factor function of airay length for various element 
given by Eq. (18), where the height spacings. These curves are for the case cor- 
// is the height to the center of the responding to Fig. 31. with the r^ation from 
I j . , ® ,, . j. the individual antenna proportional to the 

broadside array. When the mdmd- the angle of elevation, and give the 

uaJ radiators of the broadside array gain over a single element of the array, 
are horizontally polarized, then the 

field pattern as given by Eq. (31) for an isolated system must be multiplied by the 
factor calculated from Eq. (17) to take into account the effect that a perfect ground 
has on the direction pattern of the array. 
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The power gain of a broadside array is almost exactly proportional to the lengliibf 
the arrayi provided that this length exceeds one or two wave lengths. The power gain ^ 
is also substantially ind^endent of the spacing of the individual radiators, provided 
that this spacing does not exceed the critical spacing beyond which the directional 
pattern begins to exhibit large parasitic lobes in other than the broadside direction. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 33. 

The power gain of a broadside array can be readily calculated when tables or 
curves are available giving the resistance component of the mutual impedances 
between parallel antennas of the type employed in the array. This is illustrated by 
the following example; 

Example. — Calculate the power gain of the broadside array of Fig. 34, assuming that the earth is a 
perfect reflector (1) when the power gain is referred to an isolated antenna similar to that composing 
each element of the array and (2) when the comparison antenna is in the same position with respect to 
Barth as the antenna elements. 

If the individual antennas of the array of Fig. 34 are assumed to carry the same current as tho 
comparison antenna, the field radiated along the horiaontal at right angles to the line of the array will be 





Images , 


Fio. 34. — Diagram of simple broadside array illustrating notation. 

eight times as strong as the field from the single isolated comparison antenna, corresponding to a power 
54 times as great, and 4 times the field or Id times the power when the comparison antenna is not 
isolated but is near the earth. The amount of power required to produce this field in the array is pro- 
portional to the summation of the radiation resistances of the individual wires of the array. The total 
resistance of any wire of the array is the radiation resistance of this wire when i.solated plus the resistance 
component of the mutual impedances between the wire and everj" other wire of the array and its image. 
For the two end wires, with the aid of Table 1, this total resistance is 

73.3 - 12.4 + 4.1 - 1.8 - 4.1 - 0.8 + 3.6 - 6.3 « 66.6 ohxns. 

Similarly, for the two middle wires this resistance totals 

73.3 - 2(12.4) 4-4.1 - 4.1 - 2(0.8) + 3.6 - 60.6 ohms. 

The total power that must be supplied to maintain the assumed current in the array is accordingly 
proportional to 2(66.6 4 60.5) ■= 212.2 ohms. This is 212.2/73.3 =* 2.90 times as great as the power 
'equired by the isolated noznparison antenna, and produces^ field representing 64 times as much power. 
The gain of the array is hence 64/2.90 »> 22.1 times, as compared with a half -wave radiator remote 
rom earth. 'JThc gain with respect to a half-wave vertical radiator with the lower end X/4 above earth 
s similarly lfi/[2 12.2/(73.3 — 4.1)] » 6.22 times, where 73.3 — 4.1 * 69.2 ohms is the radiation 
'esistance of the comparison antenna taking into account its image. 

In cases where the necessary tables giving the resistance component of the mutual 
impedance are not available, graphical methods are generally preferred. ^ 

End-fire Arrays . — The end-fire array consists of a number of identical antennas 
irranged along a line, carrying equal currents excilicd so that there is a progressive 
9hase difference between adjacent antentias equal in cycles to the spacing between 

1 Formulas giving the gain of rectangular arrays in which the elementary radiators are doublet 
intennas are given by Southworth. 2oc, ct(. and Sterba, loe. eU. 
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these anieimas in wave lengths.* Thus if the adjacent antennas are a quarter of a 
wave length apart, a phase difference of 90*^ between adjacent antennas is called for. 

The end-fire array can be considered a special case of the rectangular array in 
which AT s» 1, ill 1, and o « |6j* The field pattern that results is given by the 
equation 

Relative field ? ^ I sin [nyo(cos ^ cos g ± 1)] | 
strength ) “ ^ |n sin [ira(co8 ^ cos S ± 1)]1 

The notation is the same as in Eq. (31), with the -f sign being used if b is positive and 
the — sign if 6 is negative. 
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Vertical Directivity (Where the Array is Remote from Ground) 


Effect of Array Length on the Directional Characteristics of an End-Fire 
Array in Which the Element Spacing is X4,and the Element Length i8\^ 
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Spacing in finitely small Spacing Spacing \ 

Vertical Directivity (Where the Array is Remote from Ground) 

Effect of Element Spacing on the Directional Characteristics of an End-Fire 
Array in Which the Array Length is 3 X, and the Element Length is X/J 

Ftg. 35. — Effect of array length and element spacing on the directional characteristice 
of the field radiated from an end-fire array. The elementary antennas of the array are 
oriented at right angles to the line of the array and are vertical. 




The field pattern of a typical end-fire array under various conditions is illustrated in 
Fig. 35, and is characterized by concentration of the resultant radiated field in the 
direction of the end of the array having the most lagging phase. This unidirectional 
nature of the field pattern makes the end-fire array of considerable importance. 

The end-fire arrangement concentrates the radiation in both the vertical and hori- 
zontal planes. This concentration is proportional to the length of the array, and is 
substantially independent of the spacing of the elementary radiators, provided that 

> It has been found poeeible to increase the directivity and power gain of an end-fire array by making 
the phase difference between adjacent radiators about ir/n radians greater than in the usual end-fire 
arrangement, where n is the number of radiators. This increases the power gain by a factor of about 
1.8 if the array is at least two wave lengths long. See W. W. Hansen and J. R. Woodyard, A New 
Principle in Directional Antenna Design, Proc. I.R.E,t Vefi. 26, p. 838. March. 1938. 
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this spacing does not exceed a critical value. This critical spacing depends upon the 
directivity of the individual radiators and has a value about 3X/8 when the field pat^ 
tern of the individual radiators of which the array is composed is circular in a plane 
containing the line of the array. Greater spacing is permissible, however, if the 

individual radiators have directivity that is 
of the same general character as that pro- 
duced by end-fire action. 

The power gain of an end-fire array 
expressed with reference to an individual 
antenna such as those that make up the 
array, is proportional to the length of the ar- 
ray, and nearly of independent element spac- 
ing up to critical spacing, as illustrated in 
Fig. 36. The gain of an end-fire array hav- 
ing a given length is almost exactly the same 
as the gain of a broadside array of the same 
length, if it is assumed that both arrays have 
the same type of individual radiators ori- 
ented in the same direction with respect to 
the line of the array. 

Array of Arrays . — Many antennas used 
in practice can be considered as an array, 
each element of which is in itself an array. 
The directional characteristics of such an 
array of arrays can be calculated with the aid of Eq. (30) by taking R as the directional 
pattern of the individual elementary array. An example of such an array of arrays is 
shown in Fig. 37, which can be considered as two broadside arrays arranged in end- 
fire fasliion, with a spacing of a quarter of a wave length. The directional character- 
istics of the individual broadside array is given by Fig. 37c, corresponding to 72 in Eq. 
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Array Lcn^h in Wave Leng-llit 

Pig. 36. — Gain of end-fire array as a 
function of array length for various 
element spacings. These curves are cal- 
culated on the assumption that the 
individual antennas are vertical doublets 
and that the array length is in a hori- 
aontal direction. 
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Plan view 








Side view 

(a) Broadside array of vertical 
unidirectionol couplets feurtoins 
one fourth cycle out of phase) 
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characteristic characteristic 
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array multiplying 

pattern (c) 
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end- fire array 


Fig. 37. — An array of arrays in which the elementary array is a broadside arrangement 
having the characteristics shown at (c), with two such broadside arrays arranged in end- 
fire fashion to form an array of arrays. 

(30). This must be multiplied by the directional pattern shown in Fig. 37b of a two 
dement end-fire array spaced a quarter of a wave length. The resultant pattern in 
the horizontal plane is shown in Fig. 37d, and is seen to possess the sharpness in the 
horizontal plane of a broadside array, combined with the unidirectional characteristics 
of an end-^ array. 
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Arrays of arrays are used to increase the directivity obtainable from simple arrays. 
In general, arranging arrays side by side in broadside fashion shai^ens the directional 
pattern in the horizontal plane, while stacking them one above the other in tiers 
increases the directivity in the vertical plane by giving a broadside action in the vertical 
direction. The use of a second curtain of arrays, located an odd number of quarter 
wave lengths behind or ahead of the original array and phased correspondingly to give 
end-fire action, then results in a unidirectional characteristic. Thus the combination 
of two curtains of stacked broadside arrays gives vertical and horizontal directivity 
combined with a unidirectional pattern. 

The power gain of an array of arrays must usually be found by graphical methods. 
Formulas are, however, available in certain special cases, as, for example, in the case of 
a rectangular array in which the radiating elements are doublets.^ In certain cases, 
notably the broadside array, tabulated values of mutual impedance may be available 
from which array gain can be determined. 

In systems involving two arrays or curtains arranged in end-fire manner to give a 
unidirectional characteristic, the addition of the second array or curtain always 
exactly doubles the power gain (adds 3 db) over that given by the single array or 
curtain. This makes it necessary to determine only the gain of one array or curtain, 
and thereby simplifies the gain calculation in certain cases. 

Tvfo^lement Antenna Arrays . — The two-element antenna array is widely used in 
broadcast work, where it consists of two vertical antennas that are so spaced and sup- 
plied with currents of such relative phase and magnitude as to give the desired field 
pattern in the horizontal plane. The field distribution of such an array consisting of 
identical elements A and B is 

Radiated field = {[1 + A; cos (y -f 0)]* -|- k* sin* (y -h (33) 

« ratio of current in antenna B to current in A. 

2ir/S - 

** IT" ^ 

SB phase angle by which current in B lags current in A, 

» spacing of radiators in wave lengths. 

» angle in horizontal plane (bearing angle), measured with respect to aline 
joining the antennas. 

» vertical angle measured with respect to the horizontal. 

» field radiated by antenna A, with antenna B removed but no change of 
current in antenna A. 

In the special case where the currents in the two antennas are of equal magnitude, 
the field pattern in the horizontal plane is as shown in Fig. 38 for various phases and 
spacings.* The power gain of a two-element array tends toward a maximum* when the 
spacing is 0.3X or less and the currents in the two antennas are equal and 180** out of 
phase. This maximum is approximately 2.5 times (« 4 db) over a single radiator.® 

The gain of two-element antenna arrays can be readily determined by using the 
self- and mutual impedances involved in the system to evaluate the power required to 
maintain the desired currents, as explained in Par. 6. 

^ Bee Southworth, loe. eit. and Sterba, loe. eU, 

* From G. H. Brown, Directional Antennae, Proe, Vol. 25, p. 78, January, 1937. Similar 

curves are given by A. J. Ebel, Directional Radiation Patterns, Mectroniea, Vol. 9, p. 29, April, 1936. 

Mechanical devices for soiving this equation and plotting the results are described by F. Alton 
Everest and Wilson 8. Pritchett, Horisontal Polar Pattern Tracer for Directional Broadcast Antennas, 
Proe. I.R.E., Vol. 30, p. 227, May, 1942; W. G. Hutton and R. M. Pierce, A Mechanical Calculator for 
Directional Antenna Patterns, Proe. I.R.B., Vol. 30, p. 233, May, 1942. 

* Further discussion of the properties of such arrangements, and also of arrays composed of closely 

spaced pairs of antennas of this tsrpe, is given by J. D. Kraus, Antenna Arrays with Closely Bpaoed 
ElemenfM. Pr/y T P IB . Vn1 9A n. 7A 1040. 
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14. Rlumibic AntenxiAit^ — The rhombic antenna consists of four nonresonant wires 
arranged in the form of a diamond or rhomboid as in Fig. 39. Such an arrangement 
gives greater directivity than can be obtained from a single long nonresonant wire, and 








d/X*QI25 cl/X=a25 d/\»0.375 d/X-OS d/X-062^> dA*Q75 d/X--08/'3’ d/X»IO 
Spocing in Wave lengths 


Fio. 38. — Horizontal radiation patterns of arrays of two vertical antennas fed with 
currents of equal magnitude, showing effect of spacing d and phase o. The circle sui)er- 
imposed on each diagram has the same area as the held pattern actually attained. 


furthermore provides a convenient means of terminating the antenna system to obtain 
the nonresonant condition. 

The directional characteristics of the radiation from (iach log of the rhomboid is as 
shown in Fig. 29, and when the lilt-anghj as defined in Fig. 39, has the optimum 
value according to Fig. 40, all four legs have major lobes that tend to be pointed in the 



DfrBcH0nct/ char- 
achri^tc* of 
vMuafwirfs 

TcrmfnaHng resistance 
equaf to chdUacierisHc 
impedance 


TcrmmaHng nslshrnce 
(b) Rhombic antenna 


fa) Non- resonant V 

Fio. 39. — Rhombic antenna showing how the radiation from the individual legs combines 
to produce a maximum in the direction of the terminating resistance. 


direction of a line drawn through the apexes, and at the same time tend to add in 
phase in this direction. 

For further information, see E. Bruce, Devdopments in Short-wave Directive Antennae, Proo. 
JM.E»t Vol. 19. p. 14(M, August, 1031; E. Bruce, A. G. Beck, and L. R. Lowry, Horieontal Rhombie 
Antennae, Proc* LR,E»t Vol. 23. p. 24, January, 1936. 
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HftdiAtion froxn ft rhombic (diftmond) ftntcmift in spftoc, with chftrftotcdlfittio imped* 
mice termination, when the ftttennation along the wires is neglected, is^ 


Relative field 1 ^ / cos (<^ - 0) cos -f j9) \ 

strength ) “ \1 ~ cos ^ sin (^ — iS) 1 — cos ^ sin (0 + /3)/ 

X sin |y II - COB J sin (0 + jS)]| sin [1 - cos « sin (* - p)] 


(34) 


where ^ « tilt angle of antenna (see Fig. 396). 

/? ■* bearing angle with respect to line passing through the apex having tho 
terminating resistance and the diagonally opposite apex. 

0 = angle of elevation with respect to the plane of the antenna. 

1 * length of each side of the rhomboid. 

X * wave length. 

In the usual case, the rhombic antenna has its plane parallel to the earth and is 
supported from wooden telephone poles at the comers. The modification in direc- 
tional pattern obtained under such conditions as a result of the presence of a perfect 
earth is taken into account by multiply- 
ing the relative field strength as calcu- 
lated from Eq. (34) by the factor given 
in the right-hand side of Eq. (17). 

The optimum tilt angle of a rhom- 
boid antenna is not especially critical 
with respect to tho length of the legs, 
provided that this length is not less 
than two wave lengths (see Fig. 40). 

As a result, the rhomboid can be used 
over a considerable frequency range 
without adjustment. The effect of a 
(change in frequency is mainly to alter 
ihc vertical angle of the main lobe and 
the sharpness of the directional pattern 
somewhat without changing its funda- 
mental character. The frequency range obtainable under practical conditions is 
approximately 2 to 1, with the higher frequencies having the sharpest patterns, and 
the main lobe directed closer to the horizontal than the lower frequencies, as shown 
in Fig. 41. •* 

The designer of a rhombic antenna has as variables at his disposal the height above 
ground, the length of the legs, and the tilt angle It is possible to control the angle 
above the horizontal for maximum response by varying the tilt angle while leaving 
the length of the legs constant. Similarly, the effect that insufficient height has on the 
directional characteristics can in large measure be compensated for by suitably increas- 
ing the leg length and suitably modifying the tilt angle.* 

^ See Bruce, Beck, and Lowry, loe. cii. 

This equation involves two approximations. First, the assumption that the attenuation along the 
wires is aero implies that the antenna radiates no energy, an obvious error. The amount of attenuation 
actually encountered in practical designs, however, is not sufficient to cause a very large modification. 
Second, Eq. (34) applies only to the portion of the field that is polarised parallel to the plane of the 
rhombic antenna. Actually, the antenna radiates some energy that is also polarized at right angles to 
this and, likewise, when acting as a receiving antenna, is responsive in some degree to waves polarized 
in this manner. A discussion of the field pattern in the general case, when the various polarizations 
involved are taken into account, is given by Donald Foster, Radiation from Rhombic Antennas, Proe, 
Vol. 26, p. 1327, October, 1037. See also the discussion by L. Lewin, Proe, I.R,E„ Vol. 20, 
l>. 623, September, 1941. 

‘ A disouBsion of the various possibilities of this sort that can bo utilized to advantage in designing 
rhombic antennas is given by Bruce, Beck, and Lowry, loe, di. 
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The power gain of a rhombic antenna array depends upon the length of the legs 
measured in wave lengths, and upon the other proportions of antenna. With leg 
lengths ranging from two to four wave lengths, the power gain is commonly of the 
order of 20 to 40 in typical cases. The higher gains tend to go with the longer lengths, 
since then the concentration of energy in the desired direction is greater, and furthe^ 
more the amount of energy radiated is greater in proportion to that dissipated in the 
terminating resistance. 

The radiation resistance of a rhombic can be defined as that quantity which when 
multiplied by the square of the average current in the wire will equal the radiated 
power. When the length and breadth are both considerably greater than X, this 
resistance R in ohms is' 

) 


R - 240 |^log« cos* ^ 


+ 0.577 


(36) 


In considering its effect on current distribution, this resistance can be considered as 
being uniformly distributed along the wire. 

The terminating resistance of a rhombic antenna must dissipate a considerable 
amount of power when the antenna is used for transmitting. This may in typical 



Horixontoil Directivity (Nealectino Ground 
Reflections) of Hori 2 on^n?hombic 
Antenna with Tilt Anglo of 65* 


Vertical Dijrectivitv of Horizontal Rhombic 
Antenna with Tilt Angle of 66« 


Fio. 41. — Polar diagram showing directional characteristics of the same horizontal rhombic 
antenna for three different frequencies. 


cases be of the order of a quarter to a half of the total power supplied to the antenna, 
with the exact value depending upon the antenna design. When high-powered trans- 
mitters are involved, a convenient way of obtaining a terminating resistance of the 
required power-handling capacity is to use a two-wire transmission line having a 
characteristic impedance equal to the desired terminating resistance and employing 
iron wire to give high loss. This transmission line can be run back from the terminat- 
ing apex toward the input apex, and after being made sufficiently long to dissipate all 
except a negligible proportion of the power, can be terminated in a low-wattage resist- 
ance, or even left unterminated. 

It is possible to modify the minor lobes in the rear of the directional pattern, and in 
particular to obtain a null in any desired backward direction, merely by modifying the 
magnitude or phase angle, or both, of the terminating resistance. 

There is an advantage in making each conductor of a rhombic antenna consist of 
two or more spaced wires connected in parallel. This lowers the characteristic imped- 
ance of the rhombic antenna, thereby making the terminating impedance less critical 
and also causing a greater proportion of the total energy supplied to the rhombic to be 
radiated. There is a further advantage to be gained by arranging such a spaced-wire 
conductor so that the effective conductor diameter is greater at the two comers of 
the rhombic that are between the apexes than at the corners of the apexes. It is possi- 
ble in this way to compensate for the fact that the varying spacing between the sides 
of the rhombic tends to cause the characteristic impedance of the antenna to be differ- 
ent at different places. 

> Lewin, loe, eU,, or Rhombic Transmitting Amial Efficiency, Wirdess JBfng., Vol. 18, p. 180, May, 
1041. This latter article also contains additional useful information on the performance of rhombic 
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15. The Reeonaiit V Anteiiiuu^ — ^This ajitexma consists of two long resonant wires 
arranged to form a V and excited so as to carry equal currents that are iii phase 
opposition. The apex angle of the V is made twice the angle that the first lobe in the 
field pattern of a long resonant wire makes with the wire (see Fig. 19}.* This gives a 
strong concentration of radiation in the plane of the V, with the major lobe of the direc- 
tional pattern in the direction of the line bisecting the V as shown in Fig. 42. 


Oirtc+lpnal Charwctwistlcs cf Radiation From Resultant Oiroctlonal 

, ^ individual Uqo Characteristic Ri«iltina 

LeaNai AioP From Joint Action of 

Fio. 42. — V antenna, showing how the radiation from the two legs combine to give a 

well-defined beam. 


The radiation pattern from a V antenna, if it is assumed that the antenna is remote 
from earth and that each leg is an even multiple of a half wave length long, is* 

Field strength in plane of V « - 2EaEb cos ^2ir ^ sin a sin 4>^ (36o) 

Radiation in vertical plane passing through bisector of apex angle 


120 / ^ 
* d ^ 1 — cos* 0 cos* a 


where Ea and Eh ^ radiation in desired direction from individual legs of antenna as 
given by Eq. (13). 

I =» length of leg. 

X ~ length corresponding to one wave length. 

a = half of angle at apex. 

0 =* bearing angle with respect to bisector of apex. 

€ « field strength, volts per meter. 

n « number of half wave lengths in eacdi leg of antenna. 

0 a angle of elevation with respect to plane of antenna. 

1 “ current at current loop. 

d a= distance to antenna, meters. 

Increased directivity can be obtained by means of an array, each element of which is 
a V antenna. Thus the directivity in a vertical plane can be improved by stacking 
two or more V's one above the other, as illustrated in Fig 43o. Similarly, a uni- 
directional pattern can be developed by the use of a second system of V antennas 
spaced an odd number of quarter wave lengths behind the original system and excited 

^ For further information, sec P. S. Carter, C. W, Hansoll, and N. £. Lindonbald, Development of 
Directive Tranamitting Antennas by RCA Communications, Inc., Proe» I»R.E., Vol. 10, p. 1773, Octo- 
ber, 1931; P. S. Carter, Circuit Relations in Radiating Systems, Proe, I.B.E.t Vol, 20, p. 1004, June, 
1982. 

* When the aides of the V are short, for example, one wave length or less, the apex angle at which the 
power gain of the antenna is maximum is less. Thus, for legs one wave length long, maximum gain is 
obtained with an apex angle of 00** rather than the 105** corresponding to exact superposition of the 
major lobes. When the antenna is near the earth, the optimum angle is also slighliy less than when 
the V is isolated. 

* Bee Carter, Hansell, and lindenblad, loe, eit. 
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90** out of phase to give an cnd-firc action (see Figs. 43a, 436, and 43e).^ This end- 
fire action doubles the power gain otherwise obtained. The directional pattern can be 
sharpened in a horizontal plane by placing two or more sections of V antennas in 
broadside, as illustrated in Fig. 436. The power gain from this broadsiding is approxi- 
mately equal to the number of sections; f.e., if threo sections are used the power gain 
will be roughly tripled, etc. 

A single section of the type illustrated in Fig. 43o, with the sides of the V about 
eight wave lengths long and with a vertical spacing of X/2 between V*s, has a power 
gain of approximately 39 referred to a half-wave antenna. 

16. Fishbone Antennas. — The fishbone antenna is illustrated in Fig. 44, and is a 
special form of end-fire array in which the necessary phase relations are maintained by 
a nonresonant line. The outstanding characteristics of a fishbone antenna are its 



(a) Commercial Design 
of V An+enna 



From transmiHer] 

(non^rosonanf) 

Nofrresonartt - - iTU - - -jn^Fesonanf 
tine for phasthg tuji Tir coupling Ftnos 
anfennaand li l ^ * •>. 

refltcfor ^Movablf shorf-circuih 

for fun mg 

(c) Schematic Design of Feeder System 



(b) Plan View of Two Arrays 
Such as Shown at (a) Placed 
Broadside to Give Increased 
Horizonta I Di rectivity 


Reflecting^ 
antenna ^ 



Radiating^ 

^ antenna 

(d) Alternative Arrangement for 
Reflecting Antenna 


Fig. 43. — Commercial design of V resonant antenna arrays, together with feeder circuits. 


ability to operate over a considerable band of frequencies without any readjustment 
whatsoever and the smallness of the minor lobes in its directional pattern. 

The fishbone antenna consists of a series of collectors arranged in collinear pairs, 
loosely coupled to the transmission line by small capacities supplied by an insulator, as 
indicated in Fig. 44. llie collectors are usually, although not necessarily, horizontal. 
The phasing is obtained by taking advantage of the fact that when an unloaded trans- 
mission line is terminated in its characteristic impedance, the phase shift along the line 
is proportional to length, and is 360® per wave length. 

In the usual design, the collectors are each about 0.3 wave lengths long at the 
optimum frequency, and are spaced at a distance not to exceed X/12 at this frequency. 
The length of the array is commonly 3 to 5 wave lengths, and is limited by the reactive 
loading that the coupled antennas place upon the transmission line. In order that 

I An alternative arrangement for eliminating back-end radiation is shown in Fig. 43d, and oonslsts 
in placing a second V a short distance above or below the first. This second V is a half wave length 
shorter than the first V, and is excited in phase quadrature. Since its center is almost exactly a quarter 
wave length closer to the apex than the center of the other V, the two acting together are essentially 
equivalent to the arrangement of Fig. 43c, but only hall as many supporting poles are required. 
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this reactive loading may not be too greats the coupling capacitators are so designed 
that their loading under the most unfavorable conditions within the range frequencies 
to be received will not reduce the velocity of phase propagation along the line to less 
than 90 per cent of the velocity of light. An antenna designed in this way is effective 
for frequencies ranging from 1.2 to 0.6 times the optimum frequency. This frequency 
range is limited at low frequencies by the fact that very little energy is coupled into 
the line, because the collectors are so far out of resonance, and because at low frequen- 
cies the antenna begins to lose its directivity. At high frequencies, the limit is fixed by 
the fact that, as the collectors approach resonance, the resulting reactive loading of the 
line is sufficient to reduce the phase velocity excessively and so spoils the phasing. 

The terminating resistance used in a fishbone antenna should approximate the 
characteristic impedance. The field pattern in the backward direction can be con- 
trolled to some extent by varying either the magnitude or phase, or both, of the 
terminating impedance. It is possible in this way to make a null occur in almost any 
backward direction that may be arbitrarily chosen. 



Fiu. 44. — Plan view of single fishbone antenna and of an array consisting of two such 

antennas in broadside. 

Tn practical applications, two fishbone antenna arrays are commonly placed broad- 
side, as illustrated in Fig. 44. This materially improves the directivity in the hori- 
zontal plane, and corresponds to an improvement in the power gain of approximately 
two. 

17. Antenna Systems Involving Parasitic Antennas. — In the case of transmitting 
systems, a parasitic antenna is defined as an antenna that influences the directional 
pattern but that is excited only by the voltage induced in it by the action of power 
delivered to a neighboring antenna that is excited. In receiving systems, a parasitic 
antenna is an antenna associated with the antenna to which the receiver is connected, 
but reacting on the receiving system only through mutual impedance. 

Analysis of Parasitic Anlerma Action ^ — The voltage and current relations that 
exist in a system involving parasitic antennas can be calculated by the system of 
equations given in ICq. (5). In the transmitting case, the applied voltages in all the 
parasitic antennas are zero, while in the receiving case, these applied voltages are the 
voltages induced in the individual antennas by the radio wave. 

The method of using £q. (5) can be made clear by considering a simple example, 
such as a driven antenna (designated by subscript 1) associated with a single parasitic 

^ See P. S. Carter, 2oc. G. H. Brown, Direetional Antennae, Proe. Vol. 25, p. 78, January, 

1037; L. 8. Palmer, W. Abson, and R. H. Barker, Multiple Refleot one between Two Tuned Reoelvinc 
Antennae, /oar. Vol. 83, p. 424, 1938; also. Wireless Section /.£.R., Vol. 13, p. 294, September 

1938. 
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antenna (designated by subscript 2). One then has 

El “ hZii 4- JiZis 

0 » I\Zit + liZit 


Simultaneous solution of these two equations yields 




h 


El 



T Zit _ El 

„ ZnZ„ 


( 87 ) 


(38) 


The field distribution of an antenna array involving parasitic antennas is obtained 
by assuming a convenient current in the driven antenna and then calculating the 



Phase angle of parasitic antenna impedance 

Fio. 45. — Directional patterns obtainable in a horisontal plane with a combination of 
two vertical antennas, one driven and one parasitic, for different spacings between antennas 
and different tuning of the parasitic antenna. The phase angles shown are the angles of 
the self-impedance of the parasitic antenna corresponding to the particular tuning con- 
dition. (From G, H. Brown.) 

magnitude and phase of the currents in the remaining antennas, as illustrated above. 
The directional pattern obtained with these resulting currents in the various antennas 
is then determined in the usual manner. 

The power gain of an antenna array involving parasitic antennas can be determined 
from the radiated field produced in the desired direction for an assumed current in the 
driven antenna, and the power that must be supplied to the driven antenna to produce 
the currents that give the field. This power can be readily determined from the resist- 
ance component of the driving-point impedance of the driven antenna and the current 
that was assumed in the driven antenna in calculating the field distribution. 
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Typical Antenna System Inoohing Parasitic Antennae ,^ — ^The simplest possible 
parasitic antenna arrangement consists of a single driven antenna associated with a 
single parasitic antenna. Even with such a simple system, a wide variety of direc- 
tional patterns can be obtained, since two variables are involved, namely, the spacing 
between antennas and the tuning of the parasitic antenna. This is illustrated by Fig. 
45, which shows a series of directional patterns obtainable in the horizontal plane 
from a simple array of two vertical antennas, one driven and one parasitic. A rela- 
tively marked unidirectional effect is obtained when the spacing is close and the para- 
sitic antenna is tuned so that its resonant frequency differs slightly from the exciting 
frequency. This is also shown in Fig. 46. With close-spaced arrangements, a para- 
sitic antenna that is resonant at a lower frequency than that being transmitted will act 
as a reflector and reduce the fleld strength in the direction of the parasitic antenna, 
while if resonant at a higher frequency than that being transmitted, then the parasitic 



li'iG. 46. — Effect of tuning of parasitic antenna on ratio of fields in forward to backward 

direction in a typical case. 

antenna acts as a “director” that tends to concentrate the radiated field in its 
direction. 

Close-spaced arrays involving a driven antenna, and one or more parasitic anten- 
nas are frequently used to obtain directivity with a minimum of size. Typical exam- 
ples are illustrated in Figs. 476 and 47c, and consist of a radiating antenna, a reflector, 
and one or more directors wnth spacings as indicated. The desired directivity is 
obtained by experimental adjustment of the directors and reflector, it being kept in 
mind that the reflector is always tuned to a slightly lower frequency than that being 
radiated, and the directors to a slightly higher frequency. A properly adjusted three- 
clement array such as illustrated in Fig. 476, composed of radiators approximately a 
half wave length long, will give a gain of 6 to 7 db over a half-wave antenna. Still 
greater gains are obtainable by the use of additional directors. 

Arrangements such as shown in Fig. 47c, involving a number of parasitic antennas 
arranged along a line, are often termed Yogi arrays, 

* For further information and examplee, see Brown, loc. cU.; Hidetsugu Yagi, Beam Transmission of 
ntra-short Waves, Proc. Vol. 16, p. 716, June, 1928; A. Wheeler Nagy, An Experimental 

Study of Parasitiio Wire Reflectors on 2.6 Meters, Proe, /.R.R., Vd. 24, p. 233, February, 1936 
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pVfttn piflii of other arrays involving parasitic antennas are also illustrated in Fig. 
47. A variety of directional patterns can be obtained with these arrangement^ 
according to the spacings involved and the tuning of the paraedtic antennas. It is 
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A « Driven antenna 
D • Director parasitic antenna 
Reflector parasitic antenna 

Fio. 47.— Examples of antenna arrays involving parasitic antennas. 

possible with arrangements of this sort to obtain very marked directivity, as illus- 
trated by Fig. 48.1 ^ < 

In antenna arrangements such as are illustrated m Fig. 37, where two antenna 
arrays arc spaced an odd number of quarter wave lengths apart in order to obtain an 

end-fire effect that will provide a unidi- 
rectional pattern, the reflecting curtain or 
array is frequently excited parasitically 

U instead of being driven. When this is 
the case, the njagnitude and phase of the 
induced currents are controlled by the 
tuning of. the parasitic array, wliich must 
be carefully adjusted to give the most 
desirable characteristics. 

Adjustment of Antenna Systems Invob- 

• * n Ti T*i -ff.onanntf.fi'nfir 


>0' a 'A, 

^^Dr/ver 

anienna 

a * 0.248 X 
b » 0.586 X 
c - 0.535 X 


ei 


Field paf+ern Parasitic Radiaiors, — In transmitting 
systems, the most convenient way to ad- 
just the parasitic radiators is to excite 
the driven antenna, place a receiver at a 
convenient distance in the desired direc- 
tion, and then vary the tuning of the 
parasitie radiator by cut and tiy until the best results are obtained. In the case of 
an array intended for receiver use, one can adjust by placing a small transmitter at 
some distance in the undesired direction and then adjusting the parasitic antenna by 

1 From Q. H. Brown, Directional Antennas, Proe. I.R.E.t Vol. 26, p. 78, Januaiy, 1987. 


Array 

Fig. 48. — Field distribution in hori- 
zontal piano obtained from an array of 
vortical antennas, one of which is driven 
and throe of which are parasitic, arranged 
as shown. 
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cut and try until a receiver aasociated with the receiving antenna indicatet mmiTmi m 
response. 

18 * Loop Antennas. — The loop antenna is essentially a coil of any convenient cross 
section (see Fig. 49 for examples), carrying a radio-frequency current. The ordinary 
loop is so designed that its dimensions are small compared with the wave length, in 
which case the currents are of the same magnitude and phase throughout the loop.^ 
Characteristics of Ordinary Loops , — The field radiated in a plane perpendicular to 
the plane of the loop by an ordinary loop in which the dimensions are so small com- 
j)ared with a wave length that the current can be considered as constant throughout 
the loop is* 

120t* fA\ ^ 

• - — j- AT j /. cos » (39) 


where e ^ field strength, volts per meter. 
d ~ distance, meters. 

N ** number of turns in loop. 

A » area of loop, square meters. 

X = wave length, meters. 

A /X* — area in wave lengths squared. 

It =s loop current, amp. 

0 ■= angle with respect to plane of loop. 

iliis relation holds irrespective of the shape of the loop, provided that the loop is small 
compared with a wave length. 



Fia. 49. — Typical loop anteimaAo 


WIic’Ti a loop is used as a receiving antenna, the voltage induced in the loop by a 
wave polarized in the plane of the loop is 


Voltage induced \ « -d 

. , } * 27reV ‘ cos 0 

in loop j X 


The notation is the same as in Eq. (39), except that c is the strength of the passing 
radio wave in volts per meter. 

^ When the loop is small compared with a wave length, but not extremely small, the distributed 
capacity and leakage inductance between turns of the loop may cause the current to vary in magnitude 
throughout the loop, although the phases will be substantially the same. Under these conditions, the 
directional pattern may be slightly different from that of an idealised loop. See £. M. Williams, 
lladiating Characteristics of Short-wave Loop Aerials, Proe. Vol. 28, p. 480, October, 1940. 

Also, the voltage Btet>-up ratio of the loop will be affected, so that if the loop is used in measuring field 
strength, a correction must be made for its distributed constants (see Par. 40, Sec. 13). 

Further information on loop behavior under conditions where the distributed nature of the loop 
inductance and capacity must be taken into account is given by Paul B. Taylor, Theory of Loop 
Antenna with Leakage between Turns, Proe. Vol. 25, p. 1574, December, 1037; F. M. Cdebrook, 

The Application of Transmission Line Theory to Closed Aerials. Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 83, p. 408, 1988; 
also, Wireless Section, I.E.B., Vol. 13, p. 273, September, 1938; V. I. Bashenoff and N. A. Mjasoedoff, 
The Effective Height of Cldsed Aerials, Proe. Vol. 10, p. 984, June, 1931; L. S. Palmer and D. 

Taylor, Rectangular Short-wave Frame Aerials for Reception and Transmission, Proe. J.B.E,, Vol. 22, 
p. 93, January, 1034. 

’ J. H. Ddlinger, Principles of Radio Transmission and Reception with Antenna and Coil Aerials, 
Bur, Standards IM, Paper, 364, Deoember, 1010; also, TVans. AJ,S,E,, Vol. 88, p. 1846, 1910. 
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The field pattern represented by £qs. (39) and (40) is shown in Fig. 50, and wh^ 
the loop is remote from ground can be considered as a cross section of a figure of 
revolution about an axis that is perpendicular to the plane of the loop. It will be 
noted that the field distribution produced by a loop an- 
tenna when remote from ground is exactly the field distri- 
bution from a doublet antenna located at the center of the 
loop, having its axis perpendicular to the plane of the loop. 
The two patterns differ, however, in that the field radiated 
from the loop is everywhere polarized in a direction parallel 
to the plane of the loop. 

Equations (39) and (40) assume that the loop is remote 
from earth. If this is not the case the method of images 
may be used to determine the influence that the earth has on 
the directional pattern. When the loop is vertical, the effect 
of the ground is to modify the distribution in the vertical 
plane, but the relative distribution in a horizontal plane is still as shown in Fig. 50. 

The radiation resistance of a loop antenna that is small compared with a wave 
length and is remote from earth is^ 


LoopCRonViiwI 

Fio. 60. — Direc- 
tional characteristic of 
loop antenna. This ap- 
plies to loops of all 
shapes, provided that 
the loop is small. 


Radiation resistance 1 
in ohms / 


31,200 




(41) 


where iST, A, and X have the same meaning as in Eq. (39). 





(a) Alford loop Cb) Modified forms of ultra-high-frequency loops 

Fig. 51. — Ultra-high-frequency loops. 

The radiation resistance of the ordinary loop is very small. As a result, it is 
difficult to make the loss resistance low enough to obtain high efficiency when a loop 
antenna is used as a radiation or to obtain appreciable energy pickup when the loop is 
used in reception. 

UUrorhigh-frequencyLoop Antennas . — The low efficiency obtained with an ordinary 
loop transmitting antenna can be overcome at ultra-high frequencies by an ingenious 
arrangement due to Alford,* which is shown in Fig. 51a. The sides of the Alford loop 

> Andrew Alford and A. G. Kandoian, Ultra-high-frequency Loop Antennae, Trant, AJ.S.B., 
Vol. 50, p. 843. 1040. 

* See Alford and Kandoian, loc. cU. A modified form of high-frequency loop involving three voltage 
fed half-wave antennas in a trianguiar configuration is described by N. E. Lindenblad, Antennas at 
Empire State, Communicaiiona, Voi. 21. p. 9, May. 1041. 
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are sections of a resonant transmission line so arranged that there is a current loop 
at the center of each side, with the current in the various sides all in phase. 

The Alford loop has radiation characteristics that are nearly the same as those 
of an ordinary loop, but at the same time permits the use of loop dimensions that are 
not negligible compared with a wave length. ‘ This results in a relatively high radia- 
tion resistance, enabling the Alford loop to act as an efficient transmitting or receiving 
antenna. 

The radiation resistance of an Alford loop such as shown in Fig. 51a, referred 
to the current /o in the center of the leg, is given by the semiempirical equation 

Radiation resistance 1 ooa f • / 
in ohms ; ^^2) 

where Z/X is the length of the sides in wave lengths. 

Modified forms of the Alford loop are illustrated in Fig. 516. In these, the radia- 
tion pattern in the plane of the loop is no longer always nearly circular, because the 
currents in the various sides of the loop may show marked asymmetries. 

CombiruUion of Loop and Vertical ArUenna . — When the output of a vertical antenna 
is (coupled into the circuit of a vertical loop in such a way that the voltage induced 

GO Q O 

fa) (b) fc)k»l fd) k>1 

Loop olone Vertical antenna Loop plus vertical antenno 

alone 

Fio. 52. — Directional patterns obtained by combining a vertical antenna with a ver- 
tical loop. The quantity k represents the contribution of the vortical antenna to the 
output, as compared with the loop contribution. 

in the loop by the coupling is 90"’ out of phase with the voltage the passing wave 
induces in the vertical antenna, and if at the same time the vertical antenna is located 
near the loop, then the directional characteristic in the horizontal plane is 

Relative response = A; + cos B (43) 

where B is the bearing angle with respect to the plane of the loop and k is the relative 
contribution of the loop and antenna actions (k =* 1 for equal effects). The resulting 
directional patterns for different amounts of vertical antenna pickup are illustrated 
ill Fig. 52. When the loop and antenna contribute equally to the output, the result 
is a cardioid, as in Fig. 52c, whereas if they are unequal and k is less than unity, the 
directional pattern exhibits two minima that are not exactly 180® with respect to 
each other as is the case with a simple loop. 

19. Polyphase Antenna Systems. Turnstile Antennal — The turnstile antenna 
consists of two half-wave radiators crossing each othej* at right angles, as shown in 
Fig. 53a, and excited 90® out of phase. Such an arrangement has a field distribution 

^ The field pattern of an Alford loop will differ from that of an ordinary small loop in two respects, 
i^irst and most important, there will be departures from a circular pattern in the plane of the loop as a 
result of the fact that the current is not constant around the perimeter of the loop. Second, the radi- 
ation drops off a little more rapidly with angle 0 measured with respect to the plane of the loop than 
cos 0. This is because the length of the side is not negligible compared with a wave length. These 
effects are negligible when the sides do not exceed X/8 in length, and are not large even for sides X/4 long, 

* George H. Brown, The Turnstile Antenna, Blw^onses, Vol. 9, p. 16, Apiil, 1986. 
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in the plane of the loop that is approximately circular, as shown in Fig. 536. This is 
obtained from the field patterns of the individual antennas by noting that the indi* 
vidual radiations in any particular direction are in time quadrature, and so combine 
to give a resultant that is the square root of the sum of the squares of the individual 
radiations in that direction. 



Fig. 63. — Stacked array of tiirnstile antenna ays toms, together with directional patterns 

in horisontal plane. 

Turnstile antennas are sometimes arranged in an array in which a number of 
individual turnstiles in a horizontal plane are arranged one above the other in a 
broadside array, in which the line of the array is vertical, as shown in Fig. 53a. This 
gives approximately uniform radiation in all horizontal directions, but provides 
directivity in a vertical plane. 



Di rectionoi I cha roicteristics 
in horixontai 
plant 


Fig. 54»"^Polypha8e antenna array that concentrates radiation along the horizontal 
without requiring a high pole structure. Varying the angle between the lines of antennas 
or modifying the arrangement of antennas within a line. etc., makes it possible to control 
the horizontal and vertical patterns. 

Polyphase Antenna Array — Marked directivity in a vertical plane oan be 
obtained at broadcast and lower frequencies by using a large number of short vertical 
radiators in a polyphase array, as illustrated in Fig. 54. Here short vertical radiators 
are arranged at re^ar intervals in linear arrays, a number of such linear arrays are 
arranged as shown, and then the various linear arrays are excited in a polyphase 

1 Suoh arrangeiaeats have been propoeed by Terman. op. cA.. p. 678. 
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manner. It is possible in this way to realise an approximatdy nondireotional charac- 
teristic in the horizontal plane, while marked directivity in the vertical is maintained. 
Directional characteristics for a typical case are shown in Fig. 54. Such polyjdiase 
arrangements are very flexible, since by simple changes in the individual array it is 
possible to vary the direction£d characteristics in the horizontal plane in almost any 
manner desired. 

20. Ring Antenna Sjrstems.’ — Marked directivity in the vertical plane combined 
with a substantially circular pattern in a horizontal plane can be obtained by arrang- 
ing short vertical radiators in concentric rings and providing a uniform progressive 
phase shift between adjacent antennas in the individual rings such that the total 
phase shift around the circumference of each ring is the same and is a whole number 
of cycles. 

Two types of such ring antenna systems have especially desirable properties. The 
first, termed the J o type, consists of a multiplicity of concentric rings, with all antennas 
in the same ring having the same phase. The other, termed the Jn t3rpe, has only a 
single ring, but with the total phase shift around the ring being n cycles, where n is 
an integer not less than 1. 

The design of a /o antenna is carried out as follows: First, an integer m is selected 
that will give the desired power gain when substituted in the approximate relation 

Power gain ^ 1.17 -x/w — 0.5 (44) 

'Dus power gain is expressed with respect to a short vertical grounded antenna, and 
assumes that the radiators of which the ring array is composed are likewise short 
\'erti<!al radiators. The value of m obtained in this way then determines a value 
of the quantity A;'po according to the relation 

Aj'po « T(m - 0.25) (46) 

Tlie quantity k' is defined by the relation 

A;' = ~ 5 (46) 

where 

S-1 + — ii._ (47) 

The radius p of a ring is then made such that /o(fc'p) is a maximum, corresponding to 

p ^ 0.62 g + ^ wave lengths (48) 

where p has the value 0 for the first ring, 1 for the second ring, 2 for the third ring, 
*‘tc., and the outer ring in the array is the one for which the radius p is a little less than 
k'po. There is also a central antenna. The number of antennas in each ring should 
not less than 1 + Ik'poAS. The total current in each ring, when the current in the 
<*onter antenna is taken as unity, will then be 2.00 for the first ring, 2.9 for the second 


‘ W. W. Hansen, and J. R. Woodyard, A New Principle in Directional Antenna Design, Proc. I.R.R., 
Vol. 26, p. 333, March, 1938; W. W. Hansen and L. M. HoUingsworth, Design of “Flatnihooting’' 
Antenna Arrays, Proc, LR.S„ Vol. 27, p. 137, February, 1939; H. Chiereix, Antennas a Rayonnemenf 
Zenithal R^duit, l/Onde deetrigue, Vol. 16, p. 440, July, 1936. See also U, S. Fatsnt 2,218,487, Oot. 16 
J»40, iaeued to W. W. Hansen and F. E. Terman. 
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ring, 8.6 for the third, then 4.2, 4.7, etc.^ This total current in a particular ring is 
equally divided among the antennas in the ring, and the phases of successive rings 
differ by exactly 180®. An example of a Jq antenna system is given in Fig. 65. 

The Jn antenna is designed by first selecting the total number of cycles n of phase 

shift around the ring to give the desired gain, 
according to the approximate equation 

Power gain * 0.752 \/« 4- 1.5 (49) 

This assumes that the array is composed of 
short vertical radiators, and gives the power 
gain with respect to a single such radiator. 
The minimum number of radiators required is 
2» + 3. With fewer than this, the radiation 
pattern in the horizontal plane will not be cir- 
cular. The radius p of the ring must be small 
enough to satisfy the relation (2irp/X)* < < 4. 
The exact value of the radius is othe\wi8e 
immaterial except for the fact that the smaller 
the radius the lower will be the radiation 
resistance, and hence the more difficult it be- 
comes to reduce the other losses sufficiently 
to provide an efficient radiating system. The 
Jn antenna is characterized by a directivity 
in a vertical plane that has no minor lobes, as 
shown in Fig. 56. 

Comparison of the characteristics of the Jo 
and Jn arrays indicates that the latter is pref- 
erable when high gain is desired, whereas the 
former become.s more economical with moder- 
ate gains. The transition point at which the 
multiple-ring arrangement has approximately 
the same desirability as the single ring occurs 
when (k^po)/S is in the range 6.65 to 10. 



|« X— 

I 1 

Fio. 65. — Plan view of Jo antenna 
array with m 4, having a gain of 2.3. 
The circles represent array elements, 
those with a ( — ) inside having the cur- 
rent flowing ISO** out of phase with the 
currents in the antennas marked (+). 
The radii of the successive rings are 

0. 52\, 0.95X and 1 .39X, and the relative 
currents in the indiridwU antennas are 

1, 0.50, 0.41, and 0.36 for the successive 
rings. 


21. Antenna Systems Involving Plane Reflectors. Systems Employing a Single 
Flat Reflector , — In ultra-high-frequency work, a flat conducting sheet, usually of 
copper, is often placed near an antenna system to modify the field pattern and increase 
the gain. Such a reflector acts in the same as a perfectly conducting earth, and its 
effect can be analyzed in the same way. 



Fio. 66. — Field produced in a vertical plane by a single-ring antenna for n 6, correspond- 
ing to a gain of 2.1. 

The simplest arrangement involving a flat reflector of this type consists of a half- 
wave antenna adjacent to and parallel with a copper sheet or screen. In such an 
arrangement, the spacing between the antenna and the reflector is preferably of the 

* These total relative currents in each ring are proportional to the areas under the suceessivo loops of 
the function pJoiJkfp), with each ring of antennas being identified with the corresponding loon of the 
Bessel function. 
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order of 0.1 to 0.3 wave lengths. The maximum radiation is then in a direction at 
right angles to the plane of the reflector, and the power gain referred to an isolated 
half-wave antenna is of the order of 6 db (4 times). The effect of spacing on the gain 
for zero loss resistance of the antenna, and for the case where a loss resistance of 1 ohm 
ii? assumed, is shown in Fig. 69 by the curves marked 180®. The variation of radiation 
resistance with spacing is shown by the curve marked 180® in Fig. 60. The low 
resistance with very small spacings 


f/af" sheef 
reflecior 

A 

>*X/^orner angk 
*■ Maximum 


makes such close spacings undesirable, 
because then even a small loss resist- 
ance will reduce the antenna efficiency 
substantially. 

An antenna spaced dose to a re- 
flector is equivalent to a close-spaced 
two'clement array such as is discussed 
ill Par. 13. The two arrangements Fhisheef\ 
differ, however, in that the antenna reftecior' 
with reflector gives a unidirectional 
pattern and so has somewhat more 
power gain. The arrangement with 
a reflector is accordingly to be pre- 
ferred to a close-spaced array where 
it can be employed. 

Flat reflectors are sometimes employed in association with broadside antenna 
arrays at ultra-high frequencies as a substitute for a reflecting curtain, to give a 
unidirectional characteristic. Such an arrangement has been termed a ^'billboard’’ 
array, and has an advantage over the equivalent arrangement employing a reflecting 
<;urtain in that the adjustments associated with the latter are eliminated. The only 
adjustment in the billboard arrangement is the spacing between the arrays and the 
reflector. This spacing can be an odd number of quarter wave lengths, or it can be 


\ ract/afion 
''Antenna 


67. — Corner reflectors, in cross seotion 
and in perspective. 




fa) 90®corner 



Flo. 58. — Image system for corner antennas. Here A represents the exciting antenna 
and the numbered antennas are images. The antenna A, in conjunction with its asso- 
ciated images (and in the absence of all reflectors), produces the same field in the direction 
of tlio reflector mouth as does the system consisting of A and the corner reflector. 


loss than a quarter of a wave length. In the latter case, the spacing is not at all 
critical, but the radiation resistance of the antennas is lowered appreciably by the 
presence of the reflector, and the directivity will usually not be quite so great as that 
obtainable with larger spacing, as, for example, 3X/4 or 6X/4. 

Anfenna with Comer Reflector ^ — The comer reflector antenna consists of a driven 
radiator, normally a half-wave antenna, associated with a reflector constructed of twer 
> John D. Kraus, The Corner-reflector Antenna, iVee, Voh 28, p. 613, November, 1940 
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flat oonduoting aheets (or their electrical equivaleiit}, which meet at an an^^e to form 
a comer. An arrangement of this sort is shown in Fig. 57. 

When the comer angle a is 180/n, where n is an integer, the effect of the comer 
reflector can be taken into account by the method of images. For a 90"* corner, it is 



Fig- 69. — Power gain of corner-reflector antenna Bystenia compared with a half-wave 
antenna in free space for different values of the corner angle a. The curves marked “0” 
are for aero loss resistance; those marked are for an assumed loss resistance of the 
exciting antenna of 1 ohm. 


necessary to postulate three images as shown in Fig. 58a, a 60® corner requires five 
images, as in Fig. 586, and a 45® comer, seven images, etc. 

The principal effect of a comer reflector is to concentrate the radiation in the 
direction of the bisector of the corner, with the maximum concentration taking place 



Fig. 60.— Radiation resistance of driven half-wave antenna in corner-reflector systems as a 
function of the antenna-to-corner spacing S for various values of the angle a. 

in the horixontal plane, but with incidental concentration in the vertical plane. Foi 
best results there is an optimum , spacing S between the antenna and the comer. If 
the spacmg is too large, the directional pattern begins to show multiple lobes, the 
gain drops off, and the arrangement also becomes physically large. On the other 
hand, as the spacing becomes small, the radiation resistance is reduced, and incidental 
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Joss resistances then consume an increasingly large fraction of the energy. The 
relationship between spacing and gain is shown in Fig. 50 for various corner angles. 
The radiation resistance is shown in Fig. 60. It will be noted that power gains of the 
order of 10 to 13 db (10 to 20 times), as compared with an isolated half-wave antenna, 
are readily obtainable in a relatively simple, compact arrangement having a reasonable 
radiation resistance. 

In order to realize the theoretical possibilities, 
the corner reflector should have a height ll such 
that the difference between the antenna length 
and the height is preferably not less than 
likewise, the length of L of the reflector sides 
(see Fig. 67) should be at least ZS to AS, 

The conducting reflector can bo approximated 
satisfactorily by a grid-type arrangement involv- Supporf/n^ 
ing spaced parallel wires orientated in the same 
plane as the antenna, as illustrated in Fig. 61. 

The spacings between the wires of such a reflec- 
tor must be a relatively small fraction of the an- 
tenna spacing if the action is to be the full 
equivalent of a solid reflector. It is to be noted 
that the reflector wires are not parasitic antennas 
in the ordinary sense, in that their length is not 
critical, but rather must merely be sufficient to 
give an effect approximately the same as though 
one had an infinite length. This arrangement 

lias the advantage that it has lower resistance to wind, and is also much lighter than 
a solid reflector. 

22. The Wave Antenna (Beverage Antenna).* — This is a form of nonresonant 
antenna used in the reception of long-wave signals. It consists of a wire ranging 
from one-half to several wave-lengths long, pointed in the direction of the desired 
transmitting station and mounted at a convenient height (usually 10 to 20 feet) 

Dlrtcfioml OuraeffHifie 
of ineiivMual 


Actual Wave Antenna 



Fig. 61. — Grid-type corner re- 
flector having spaced parallel wires 
in place of the usual conducting 
sheet. 


Paetio wave 




/Induced wav€ traytifng 
’ toward receiver 9nef in 
phase with radio wave 



T^rminatingr impedance 

Fig. 62. — Details of action taking place in wave antenna when the incident wave 
arrives from the direction in which the response is maximum, together with directional 
diagram when the wire is 0.9 wave lengths long. 


above earth. The end toward the transmitting station is grounded through an 
impedance approximating the characteristic impedance of the antenna when con- 
sidered as a one-wire transmission line with ground return, while the energy abstracted 
from the radio wave is delivered to a radio receiver at the end of the antenna farthest 
from the transmitter. 

* Harold H. Beverage, Chester W. Rios, Edward W. Kellogg, The Wave Antenna— A New Type of 
Hi'jhly Directive Antenna, Trane. A.I.E.S., Voi 1923. 
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The wave antenna abstracts energy from passing waves as a result of the wave tilt 
that the earth losses produce in vertically polarised low-frequency waves traveling 
along the surface of the ground. When the wave is traveling in the direction of the 
wire toward the receiver, as in Fig. 62, the currents induced in different parts of the 
wire all add up in phase at the receiver because the currents induced in the wire travel 
with the same velocity as the radio wave and keep in step with each other. When 
the wave travels in the opposite direction, the energy builds up as the terminated end 
is approached, but the terminating resistance absorbs this energy, and there is little 
or no effect on the receiver. Waves arriving from the side have little resultant effect 
at the receiver, because, although the various induced currents arc more or less in 
phase at their point of origin, they are initiated at widely different distances from the 
receiver. 

The wave antenna has marked directivity in the horizontal plane, as shown in 
Fig. 62, and this can be still further improved by arranging several wave antennas 
in a simple array. ^ Since the wave antenna is nonresonant, it can be used to receive 
simultaneously signals of different wave lengths, provided that the transmitters all 
lie in the same general direction. 

The wave antenna is suitable only for reception. In transmitting, the earth losses 
are so great compared with the radiated energy that the low efficiency more than 
counterbalances the directivity obtained. 

28. Antenna Systems with Steerable Directivity. < — Antenna systems of this type 
are arranged to have a very sharp directivity in a vertical plane, and are provided 
with means whereby the angle of maximum effectiveness in the vertical plane can bo 
adjusted so as to coincide with the angle of arrival of the radio waves, as explained in 
Par. 7, Sec. 9.* Antennas of this type have been referred to as Mma systems^ from 
the first letters of the words in the phrase ‘^multiple unit steerable antenna.’* 

The Musa antenna system, as employed in commercial practice, consists of a 
number of rhombic antennas, uniformly spaced along a line. The outputs of the 
antennas are then so combined as to provide a uniform constant progressive phase 
difference between adjacent antennas. The vertical angle for maximum reception 
can be controlled by adjusting this phase difference according to the equation 

(60) 

where d/\ » spacing between centers of adjacent antennas in wave lengths. 

0 « angle of wave arrival above horizontal for which reception is to be best. 

V' ~ phase difference required between adjacent antennas to make reception 
of wave at angle 6 a maximum. 

The phasing is accomplished by means of adjustable phase shifters that are 
interconnected so that they can be operated from a single control. In the Musa 
system these phase shifters operate at the intermediate frequency of the receivers. 
This is accomplished by having the output Of each antenna system delivered to a 
separate mixer, with all such mixers supplied by voltage from a common beating 
oscillator. This arrangement takes advantage of the fact that when two radio- 
frequency voltages are separately heterodyned with the same beating oscillator, the 
difference frequency outputs obtained have the same relative phases as do the original 
radio-frequency voltages before the frequency change was accomplished.^ 

^ Austin Bailey, S. W. Dean, and W. T. Wintringham, The Receiving System for Long-wave Trans- 
atlantic Radio Telephony, Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 16, p. 1645, December, 1628. 

* H. T. Friis and C. B. Feldman, A Multiple Unit Steerable Antenna for Short Wave Reception, 
Proe, I.R,E., Vol. 25, p. 841, July, 1937. 

* In the case of a transmitting antenna, the object would be to adjust the directivity so that it coin- 
cided with one of the preferred angles at which energy is effectively transmitted to the receiving point, 

< H. T. Friia, A New Directional Receiving System, Proe. J,R,E*, VoL 13, p. 686, December, 1025. 
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A simpler system of directivity steering, but one that has much less directivity 
ill a vertical plane, can be obtained by employing a rhombic antenna in which the tilt 
angle is varied. ^ A structural arrangement is employed in which the apex of the 
rhombic opposite the terminating resistance is fixed, while the apex at the terminating 
resistance end is kept taut by a constant pull obtained from a rope passing over a 
pulley and loaded with weights. The directivity is adjusted with the aid of ropes 
connected from the other two comers of the rhombic, passing over pulleys at the 
supporting towers and leading to a winch. With this arrangement, winding up these 
ropes on the winch will open up the sides of the rhombic and reduce the tilt angle, 
which, in turn, changes the vertical directivity. 

24. Antenna Systems to Produce a Specified Directional Characteristic.*— Oiven 
a field pattern that has mirror image symmetry about an axis, it is then always 
possible to determine a system of radiators, which, when distributed along this axis, 
will produce a field pattern approximating 
the given pattern to any desired degree of 
accuracy. 

The current distribution required to do this 
can be built up from pairs of radiators, with the 
cuiTcmts in the two antennas of a pair being 
of eqtial magnitude (but not necessarily equal 
phase). The pairs are arranged symmetrically 
along the axis about a common center point, 
and the spacing of each pair is an integral 
multiple n of the spacing of the pair of radia- 
tors closest to the center point. The arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 63, when dn “ ndj. 

The specification of the basic distance di of the first pair of radiators, and of the 
relative magnitudes and phases of the currents in the various pairs of radiators is 
accomplished as follows: First, it is to be noted that the nth pair of radiators makes a 
contribution to the total field in the horizontal plane that is given by the equation 

En « An cos ^ sin -f (61) 

whore En = field of nth antenna pair. 

An = proportionality factor. 
di/\ » spacing of first pair of antennas in wave lengths. 

<l>n phase difference between the currents in the two antennas of the nth pair. 

' P « bearing angle measured with respect to perpendicular of line of array 

(see Fig. 63). 

I'ho total field E radiated by a system of n such antenna pairs, including the radiation 
A 0 from a single antenna at the array center, is accordingly 



n»n , . 

E ^ Ao + cos (nw + ^) 

(52) 

where 

di . - 

u> * T Y sm 

(63) 


Equation (52) assumes that the mean phase of the currents in each pair of antennas 
is the same as the phase of the current in A o i.*?., that the current in one antenna of 

* B, Bruce and A. O. Beck, Experiments with Directivity Steering fur Fading Reduction, Proc. 
JM.E., /ol. 23, p. 367, April, 1935. 

* Irving Wolff, Determination of the Radiating System Which Will Produce a Specified Direetjongl 
nharacteristic, Proe. X.R.E., Vol. 25. p. fi80, May, 1987, 



Fig. 63. — Antenna system composed 
of symmetrical pairs. 
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the pair has the phase and in the other has Equation (52) is a Fourier 

series, each term of which determines the magnitude and phase of the currents in one 
of the pairs of radiatoia of which the antenna system is composed. It is obvious that 
by suitable choice of the coefficients An and it is possible to realize any desired 
fidd distribution as a function of the variable Wj from w r through «« 0 to 
w » — r. 

In applying this principle, the desired field distribution is expressed as a function 
of w from /? « 4 -t to =« — ir. Now the transformation from the variable fi to 
the variable w depends upon the choice of di/X, i,e., upon the spacing between the 
first pair of antennas. Since any value of di/X less than 1 is permissible, there arc 
in general an infinite number of sohitions to the problem. In the special case' where 
the desired field intensity at =» r/2 is the same as the desired intensity at ^ =« -~v/2, 
it is permissible to assume that di »» X. If this is done, the value of w is specified 
over the range extending on either side of =* 0, to tc * -f-irdj/X and tow ^ — vdi/X. 
For the more general case, where it is necessary that di < X, specification of the field 
from p *= -i-v to d “ — *■ leaves regions from w =* 7rdi/\ to w ^ v and also from 
w =■ — irdi/X to w = —r that arc not specified by the assumed field distribution. The 
curve of w may be completed to ir and to — ir by assuming any convenient amplitude 
of field in these intervals, provided only that the assumption satisfies Dirichlet’s 
conditions in these regions. In general, the c\irve of field strength should be continued 
through these gaps to and to tc “ — ir in such a way that the complete 

resulting curve, when plotted as a function of Wy can be represented by the simplest 
possible Fourier scries. 

The final step in the specification of the antenna system is to determine the 
coefficients in the Fourier series of Eq. (52) that will give the desired field-strength 
pattern, expressed as a function of w with the arbitrary extensions as explained above. 
This specifies the relative amplitudes A» of the currents required in the successive 
pairs of antennas and phase differences required between currents of the two anten- 
nas of each pair, for the case where the basic spacing di/X of the pairs of antennas 
has the value used in defining w. The mean phase of each pair of antennas should 
all be the same, and should be the phase of the central antenna, as indicated above. 

The procedure outlined above is applicable directly to the case where the individual 
radiators have a circular pattern in the plane in which the directivity of the array 
is specified. The procedure can also be readily extended to cover the case where the 
individual antennas have directivity in this plane. This is done by dividing the 
directional pattern desired, by the directional characteristic of the individual radiator, 
to obtain a desired directional characteristic for the assumption that the radiators 
have a circular pattern. The relative amplitudes and phases of the currents in the 
antenna pairs used to build up this desired characteristic are them determined on 
the basis that each antenna has circular directivity. 

ANTENNAS WITH HORN AND , PARABOLIC RADIATORS 

26. Horn Radiators. General Properties . — In the horn radiator, directivity is 
obtained by using a horn to guide and concentrate the radiated wave into a sharply 
defined pattern. Examples of horn radiators are shown in Figs. 64, 74, 75, and 77. 
Such radiators arc capable of giving highly directional patterns when the mouth 
has a dimension large compared with the wave length. Horns become practical 
at very high frequencies, since then a dimension large compared with the wave length 
does not involve excessive physical size. Since horn radiators do not involve resonant 
elements, they can be operated over a wide frequency band. 

1 Th«r6 are other epeotal cases in which it is permissible to make dt greater than X. although di must 
always be less than 2X. See Wolf, 2oe. e»f.* for an example. 
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The field pattern obtained by exciting a horn radiator is determined by the shape 
and dimensions of the mouth measured in wave lengths and the variation in the magni- 
tude and phase of the field distribution produced across the mouth of the horn. 
The action of a horn is, in fact, exactly as though the mouth of the horn was replaced 
hy a distribution of elementary dipoles, as iUustrated in Fig. 64, in which each dipole 
radiates a field^ proportional to E(1 + cos d), where $ is the angle measured with 
respect to the direction in which the horn points, and E is the intensity of the electric 
field where the dipole is assumed to exist. The dipoles are polarized in the same 
direction as the electric field at the mouth of the horn. The actual field pattern of 
tJic radiation from the horn is the summation of the radiated fields produced by all 
these elementary dipoles as obtained by integration.* 

The nature of the field distribution across the mouth opening is determined by the 
liorn's shape and by the mode of excitation. The relative phases of the field at differ- 


Y 



Fig. G4. — Sectoral horn excited by TFo,i wave. The radiation pattern obtained from 
th(i horn can be considered as arising from an array of fictitious elementary dipoles arranged 
across the mouth of the horn as illustrated and having a strength proportional tu 
E{] + cos 0)j where E is the intensity of the electric field at the mouth of the horn and 
B is the angle with respect to XF plane. 

c;nt parts of the mouth arc determined by the relative distances of different parts 
of the opening from the throat of the horn and arc also influenced by the mode of 
excitation when higher order modes arc involved. 

When a horn radiator is used as a receiving antenna, the mouth gathers in a sec- 
tion of the passing wave. If this wave is traveling directly toward the mouth of the 
horn, then the horn in effect cuts out a slice of the wave having a cross section approxi- 
mating that of the horn mouth, and causes the energy in this slice to travel down 
th(‘ horn toward the throat. If the oncoming wave approaches from an angle, tho 
effective cross-section of mouth that this wave sees as it approaches the horn is 
reduced, and the amount of energy that can be abstracted from the wave is likewise 
less. The end result is a directional pattern that is exactly the same as that obtained 
when the horn is used for transmitting. A horn antenna will, in general, abstract 
considerably more energy from a radio wave approaching from the favored direction 
than can be abstracted from the same radio wave by a dipole. In the case where the 

^ This corresponds to a cardioid pattern, with maxinium radiation forward and sero radiation baek- 
wai'd into the horn. Such a result comes about when the effect of both the electric and magnetic fields 
across the horn mouth are^ taken into account. 

‘ The theory of horns, with particular reference to sectoral horns, is presented in detail by W. L. 
Barrow and L. J. Chu, Theory of the Electromagnetic Horn, Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 27, p. 51, January, 1989. 
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mouth of the hprn is in a plane, as in Fig. 64, then if the horn is oriented in the dirce* 
tion for interception of maximum energy from the passing wave, one has approximately 


Energy abstracted by horn 
irgy abstracted by doublet dipole 


where A/\^ is the mouth area in square wave lengths. This equation becomes inac- 
curate when the smaller dimension involved in defining the mouth opening (the width 
h in Fig. 64) becomes comparable with or less than a quarter wave length. 

Sectoral Hom ^ — The sectoral horn is illustrated in Fig. 64. It has a rectangular 
cross section, and is flared linearly in one dimension only. Such a horn when used 
for transmitting produces a fan-shaped beam that is very sharp in the plane in which 
the horn is flared (the XZ plane of Fig. 64) and a less sharp beam in the corresponding 
plane at right angles (the XY plane in Fig. 64). 

Coupling to a sectoral horn may be either by means of a wave guide or from an 
antenna. Wave-guide coupling is obtained by terminating the throat in a rectangular 



fa) Exci+cr for TEqj wave (b) Exciter for TE|,o wave 


Pio. 66. — ^Antenna excitation of sectoral horn, together with impedance-matching arrange- 
ment to provide a nonresonant concentric transmission-line input. 

wave guide, as illustrated in Fig. 64. The horn under these conditions can be thought 
of as a rectangular wave guide flared in one dimension. Antenna excitation is 
obtained by terminating the throat of the horn in a short section of wave guide that 
forms a box, and then exciting this box by means of a probe or a doublet antenna, as 
illustrated in Fig. 65. In such arrangements, the impedance offered by the antenna 
system will depend upon the physical size of the antenna and upon the distance of the 
antenna from the rear of the exciting box. 

A sectoral horn operated as a transmitting antenna has the possibility of being 
excited in several modes. The most important of these and the only ones used in 
practical operation of sectoral horn radiators correspond to TEo.i and TEi,q waves 
traveling down the wave guide used for coupling. The field distributions inside the 
horn corresponding to these two basic modes of excitation are illustrated in Fig. 66. 
It will be noted that in the TEq,i mode, the electric field is constant in the vertical 
plane (plane XF of Fig. 64), while in the horizontal plane (plane XZ of Fig. 64), the 
electric field is maximum at the center of the horn and gradually diminishes approxi- 

1 Further information on sectoral horns is given by Barrow and Ohu, op, eU,; W. L. Barrow and 
F, D. Lewis, The Sectoral Electromagnetic Horn, Proe, Vol. 27, p. 41, January, 1980; L. J. Chu 

and W. L. Barrow, Eleotromagnetio-horn Design, Trant, Vol. 68, p. 338, July, 1930; W. L. 

IBonow and Carl Shulman, Multiunit Eleotromagnetio Homs, Proe, I,R,B,t Voi. 28, p. 180, March, 1040. 
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mately sinusoidally to zero at the sides. With excitation by the TEi,^ wave, the 
situation is interchanged, the electric field being constant in the horizontal or XZ 
plane and tapering off sinusoidally in the vertical or XY plane from a maximum in the 
middle of the horn to zero at the upper and lower sides. 

Excitation by the TEo.i mode, free from the distorting effect produced on the 
pattern by higher order modes, can be obtained by suitable design of the throat. 
Waves of the TEo.n type suffer attenuation near the apex of a sectoral horn, and the 
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modes of even order can be prevented from appearing by providing symmetrical 

excitation systems, as well as by proper throat 
design. 

When radiation by means of the TBi.o 
wave is desired, higher order modes of the 
TEn,o type may be eliminated by suitably 
adjusting the vertical dimension h in Fig. 64. 
The I'Ei.o wave is able to travel freely in the 
radial direction when the dimension b is greater 
than a half wave length, whereas unattenuated 
propagation of the third-order mode TEz,q 
requires that the vertical dimension 6 exceed 
3x/2, etc. Discrimination against even-order 
modes, such as TEi.at can be obtained by pro- 
viding an exciting system that is symmetrical 
in the horizontal plane. Hence one should 
have 
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Discrimination against higher order modes 
of excitation is particularly important in the 
case of antenna excitation. This is because 
antenna arrangements such as those illustrated 
in Fig. 65 simultaneously generate fields cor- 
responding to several modes, and if the higher order components are not suppressed, 
the resulting field pattern will be irregular in outline and generally undesirable. 


Fio. 67. — Extent of attenuating 
region near apex of sectoral horn for 
TEo,i and TEo,z waves. 
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pcif-tern 



Vertical 

pattern 


Fig. 68. — Typical field pattern 
of sectoral horn excited by a TEq,i 
Wave. For the case shown, the 
flare angle is 30**, the horn length 
R is IIX, and the vertical aperture 
is one wave length. 



Vertical Aperture b/Xin Wovelengths 


Fio. 69. — ^Width of beam in vertical 
plane for sectoral horns of various 
heights excited by TEo,\ and TEuo 
waves. The term beam angle is here 
used to indicate the angle included 
between the points of the major lobe, 
where the field intensity is 10 per cent 
of the maximum. 


The directional pattern of a properly designed sectoral horn excited in the TEqa 
mode has the general character shown in Fig. 68. The pattern in the vertical plane 
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is determined only by the vertical aperture (dimension b in Fig. 64), and is independ- 
ent of the width of the mouth or the flare angle. The vertical pattern has only a 
single lobe if the vertical aperture does not exceed a wave length; while with greater 
apertures one or more small minor lobes are present. In the case of vertical apertures 
of one wave length or greater, the width of the beam in the vertical plane between 
the two nulls is given by the equation 



( 65 ) 


where h is the vertical aperture measured in wave lengths, 
shown in Fig. 69. 


This leads to the result 



Fio. 70.-~Beam anale in horizontal piano for sectoral horn of Fig. 64, exciica oy i i^M 
wave, aa a function of flare angle 4xi and boriaonlal aperture, 77°““ 

' Thft l^am nnitle is here defined as tho angle between points at whujli the field strength has 
IropS toXer ert oft "at at the maxiumm of the beam. ' The dotted 0 ^° 
"optimum deei^" givea the proportions for which a beam of given width is obtained with 

a born of minimum length. 

The wave pattern in the horizontal piano of the sectoral horn of F«. 64 excited 
by a r^ci wave is affected both by tho width of the aperture and by ^ 
but is independent of the height of tho aperture in the vertical plane 
flare anglef the beam tends to become sharper the greater the width 
while with an aperture of constant width, the beam becomes wider the 8^^ 
flare angle (i.e., the shorter the horn). The quantitative relations are sho^ “ 
Fig 70, When the flare angle is very small, the beam m the horizontal plane ha^ 
mLmum sharpness for an aperture of given width, but the horn is very long. The 
beam width fie between nulls when the flare angle approaches zero is 


• - Ji:^ 


sin 


(56) 


whore o/X is the horizontal aperture in wave Iwigths Fig. Mta^aOTMwt 

is increased, the front of the wave traveling down the ho™ d^®^*** “ “ 
from Fig. 66o. This causes a broadening of the beam, and if the e gt 
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w very large when measured in wave lengths^ the width of the main beam approaches 
the flare angle, irrespective of the aperture width. ' 


A 




R/X= 6 

A 



Flore angles ^0=55** 

(vyi 


Flore 

angle 




\i 
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Fio. 71. — ^Typical aeries of horiaoiital radiation patterns for TEuq wave in sectoral horn 

of Fig. 84. 

For design purposes, one is usually interested in obtaining a beam of a given 

sharpness using a horn having the short- 
est possible length R, This condition is 
shown by the dotted line in Fig. 70 
marked optimum design.** It is to be 
noted that this optimum design corre- 
sponds to horn proportions such that the 
difference in distance from the apex of 
the horn to the middle of the mouth (to 
line Y in Fig. 64) and the distance to the 
edge of the mouth (distance R in Fig. 64) 
is approximately 0.375X. 

The field pattern of a sectoral horn 
excited by a TE i,o wave differs in certain 
details from the pattern obtained with 
the TEa,i excitation. The width of 
the beam in the vertical plane is now 
approximately 50 per cent broader than 
given by Eq. (55) (see Fig. 69). At the 
same time, the horizontal pattern is char- 
acterized by a major lobe that for very 
small flare angles is smooth and approxi- 
mately two-thirds as wide as with TEo,i 
with large flare angles, as illustrated in 
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Fia. 72. — Optimum proportions for sec- 
toral horns excited by TEi.o wave, cor- 
responding to the shortest horn giving the, 
indicated beam width. The beam angle in 
this curve corresponds to the angle between 
points at which the field strength of the 
main lobe is 10 per cent of the maximum. 

excitation but that becomes jagged 

^ The statement that the diverging character of the field within the horn causes the beam to become 
broader is equivalent to stating that the field at different parts of the mouth of the Born is not in the 
same phase because different parts of the mouth of the horn are at different distances from the horn 



hr. HI 


AirTMN»Aa 


m 


^ corresponding to the shortest horn that wiU have 

a ^ified beam w^th m the horisontal plane, when excited in the TE^, 
mode, are given m Pig. 72.* Upon comparison of these proportions with tho^ 



(o) TEo^i Exci+aHon (b) TE|^o Excifafion 

Fiq. 73. — Power gain for sectoral horn of Fig. 64 excited by TEo.i and TEuo waves, 
showing the effect of flare angle and horisontal aperture. These curves are for a vertical 
aperture of one wave length and give the gain compared with a doublet antenna. For 
other vertical apertures, the power gain given by the curves should be multiplied by the 
vertical aperture measured in wave lengths. 


represented by the dotted line marked “optimum design” in Fig. 70, it is noted that 

^ These optimum proportions correspond to a condition such that the distance from the point n 
on the middle of the apex (see Fig. 64) to the point m on the side of the mouth is approximately a 
Quarter of a wave length greater than the distance from n to the center of the mouth where the X, Y, 
and Z planes intersect in Fig. 64. For this optimum condition, the irregularity iti the directional 
pattern is only moderate, as can be found from an examination of Fig. 71. 
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STi^i.o excitation in a given hom will result in a slightly sharper beam in the horizontal 
plane than TE^,\ excitation. At the same time, the pattern in the horizontal plane 
tends to be irregular with the TE\,q mode, and the pattern in the vertical plane is 
broader, so that in general, TE^,\ excitation is preferable. 

The power gain of a sectoral hom is high if the horn aperture is at all large. Curves 
giving the power gain using a doublet antenna as the standard of comparison are given 
in Fig. 73 for the case where the vertical dimension 6 of the aperture is one wave 
length^ For other vertical apertures, the power gain as given by the curves should be 
multiplied by the vertical aperture in wave lengths. The dotted curves through the 
maxima in Figs. 73a and 73b represent proportions giving the maximum possible 
power gain for a given horn length, optimum proportions from the point of view 
of power gain. These proportions are substantially identical with those giving 
maximdm sharpness of beam in the horizontal plane (sec Figs. 70 and 72). This 
confirms the expected fact that conditions giving the narrowest beam will also give 
the maximum power gain. 

Pyramidal Hama , — A pyramidal horn is illustrated in Fig. 74 and can be thought 
of as a modified form of sectoral horn that is flared in two dimensions instead of only 

one. This provides a mouth that 
can bo large in both dimensions, 
combined with a throat small enough 
to be coupled to an ordinary wave 
guide and to attenuate undesired 
modes of excitation. The factors 
controlling the two flares of a py- 
ramidal horn arc the same as in the 
simple sectoral horn. Thus when 
excitation is by a TE o,i wave, the 
relationship between beam width in 
the horizontal plane, the horizontal 
flare angle 4>h (flare in XZ plane of 
Fig. 74), and the length of horn are 
exactly the same as in the case of a sectoral liorn having a typo TE o.i excitation. 
Similarly, the factors determining the width and character of beam and flare angle 
<l>v in the vertical plane (flare in -V Y plane of Fig. 74) are the same as the factors 
that would determine width of beam and flare angle in the horizontal plane of a 
sectoral horn excited by a TKi.o wave; i.e., flare in the vertical plane with a TEo,i 
wave corresponds to flare in the liorizontal plane and a 7'Ei.o wave. 

In designing pyramidal horns for 'TEo.i excitation, ^ it will bo noted that the flare 
angle in the vertical plane with a given length of liom should not excecjd the value 
corresponding to the proportions indicated in Fig. 72. Otherwise the major lobe 
in the vertical directional pattern becomes ragged. 

The power gain of pyramidal horns excited by the TEo,i mode and having small 
flare in the vertical plane is given accurat^y by Fig. 73a. However, with larger flare 
angles in the vertical plane, the power gain is reduced by a factor that depends on the 
horizontal flare angle and the radial length of the horn. 

Conical Horns, ^ — k conical horn is a section of a cylindrical cone, the apex of 
which is terminated in a cylindrical wave guide or cylindrical coupling section, as 
shown in Fig. 75a. 

^ This also covers the TEi.n cose, since a pyramidal horn with TEi.n excitation benotnes the TJSro.i 
case simply by rotating the horn 90** so that XY is the horizontal plane. 

* G. C. Southworth and A. P. King, Metal Horns as Directive Receivers of Ultra'^hort WaveSi 
froc, J,R,E., Vol. 27. p. 95, February, 1939; A. P. King, Metal Homs as Radiators of Electric Waves, 
BeU Lah, Bee,, VoL 18, p. 247. AprU, 1940. 
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The conical hom is usually excited by a TEi,i wave, although higher modes are 
possible. The field configurations of the TMi,i wave in a circular horn is aimiin r to 
that of a TEq,! wave in a rectangular horn. A cross-sectional view of the field oon« 
figuration is shown in Fig. 765. 

The character of the radiation pattern obtained with a conical horn is determined 
by the diameter of the mouth opening and by the flare angle, or, what is equivalent, 
by the diameter and length of the horn. The effect of variation in the flare angle 
and in the length of the hom is given in Fig. 76. The field patterns in the vertical 
and horizontal planes differ slightly as a result of the different orientation of the electric 
and magnetic fields in the horn with respect to these planes. Examination of Fig. 76 
shows that for a given hom length L there is an optimum flare angle, and likewise for a 
given flare angle, there is an optimum length. If the flare angle is too great or the 
horn length excessive, the pattern becomes jagged in its outline. On the other hand, if 
the flare angle is small or the horn 


is short, the pattern becomes quite 
broad. The optimum proportions 
(correspond to 


0.3X cos ^ 

(l -C08|) 


(57«) 


or the equivalent 



^ 1 
cos 2 r 


From the geometry for Fig. 76, one 
also has 


D « 2L sin I (68) 



Mogne+ic field 

Elecf ric field 


The proportions represented by Eqs. (y Fields with TE, , wove 

(57) correspond to the conditions _ , , / , n j. x m. x* 

L XL • j- X Fio. 75.— Con cal horn and field distribution 

where the dififerenoe in distanees oa 

and ob ( «L) in Fig. 75a from horn 

apex to horn edge and center, respectively, is 0.3\. Conical horns designed in 
accordance with Eqs. (57) will give the sharpest beam that can be obtained for a horn 


of given length. 

Biconical Homs ,^ — A biconical hom consists of a figure of revolution having a 
cross section such as is shown in Fig. 77a. This can be thought of as the sectoral 
horn of Fig. 64 rotated in the XY plane about point n. When excjited in a funda- 
mental mode, such a horn is characterized by a pancake type of radiation pattern in 
which the raciiation is concentrated in a sharp beam in the vertical plane, as shown m 
Fig. 77d, but is uniformly distributed in the horizontal plane. muiM 

The fundamental modes that may be used to excite a biconical h<jrn are the T EM 
and TEo,i waves. These involve field distributions as shown in Figs. 776 and 77c, 
respectively. The TEM wave is analogous to the TEi.o mode of the sectoral horn 
of Fig. 64, and the same rules regarding optimum flare angle apply in the two cases. 


» W. I.. Barrow, L. J. Chu, and J. J. Jansen, Biconical Electromagnetic Horns, Proc. Vol. 27, 

p. 769, December, 1939. 
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The T^o.i mode in the biconical ham corresponds to the wave of the same designation 
in the sectoral horn of Fig. 64, and again the relationship between sharpness of beam, 
flare ai^le, horn length, etc., given for the sectoral horn applies to the corresponding 
biconical case. When the axis of revolution of the biconical horn is vertical, it will 
be noted that the TEM mode results in the radiation of vertically polarised waves, 
whereas the Ti^o.i mode radiates horizontally polarized waves. 
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■■ Electric -plane characteristics 

Magnetic -plane characteristics 

(a) Length approximately constant (b) Constant flare angle 

Fia. 76. — Directional properties of conical horns of roughly the same length but of 
various angular openings and of the same angular openings but of different lengths. The 
wave length for all cases is 16.3 cm. 


The relationship between power gain, flare angle, and radial length of horn in the 
case of biconical horns follows the same general rules that apply to the sectoral horn. 
The quantitative relations existing are given in Fig. 78. The dotted curve marked 
‘‘optimum design*’ corresponds to the horn giving the maximum power gain (i.c., 
sharpest beam) for a given length, and is seen to correspond very closely to the opti- 
mum design for the corresponding sectoral horn excited with the corresponding mode. 

The TEM mode in a biconical horn is most readily produced by providing a space 
between the cones, either by separating the apexes slightly, as in Fig. 79a, or by cutting 













antennas 


away a section of the apex, as in Fig. 77a. A short antenna carrying a i^orm currtot 
distribution is then placed in the resulting space coincident with the axis of revolutm 
(see Fig. 77a)* The TEqa wave may be produced by a small loop fed by a two-wire 
balanced line located between the cones, as shown in Fig. 79a. In this arrangement. 



(a) Biconiccil horn 




(b) Fields inside horn when 
excised by TEM wove 



Elec+ric 

field 

Magnetic 

field 



(c) Fields inside horn when 
excited by TEo,iwave 
magnetic field 



fd) Directional pattern in 

verticol plone ^ 

Fio. 77.— Cro88 section of bioomoal Ijo™; vertical plane for TEM excitation, 

and TEiki waves, and typical Xunee iniuoate magnetic flux and the rolid UuM 

In the representation of fields, the ‘*°**®^ . ^ ^ eross acetion of the horn in a plane 

electric Add. and the upper drawing for di^^ ohow. the field, that are seen 

the length of the loop murt be loop* As a r^l^ 

maintain substantially umfom ^ radiation resistance can be obtwne^ 

the radiation resistenoe is quite low. , jjent in circular segments and 

as illustrated in Rg. 7». where a number of antennas are o 
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placed about a circular center section. These antennas are fed in such a manner that 
the currents flow in the same angular direction in all the antennas, and the diameter 
of the circle formed by the antennas is preferably an odd multiple of a half wave length. 
The excitation of TEM waves can be avoided by taking care to provide a balanced 
feed arrangement. 

One of the critical features of biconical horn design is the spacing between the cone 
vertexes. There should be enough spacing so that desired mode is propagated freely 
from the apex outward with negligible attenuation. Also, the greater the spacing 
the easier it is to obtain a high radiation resistance in the exciting antenna. At the 
same time, the spacing should be small enough to provide attenuation of higher order 




Fig. 78. — Power gain of biconical horns relative to doublet antenna. The dotted 
curves marked “optimum design “ corresfHmd to the oonditidn of maximum power gain 
for a given radial length. In those curves, roA the radial length of the horn, measured 
in wave lengths. 




T ^ 

fa) (b) 

Fig. 79. — Methods of exciting TEo,i waves in a biconical horn. 


modes. When these factors are balanced, the result is that it is generally desirable 
to keep the spacing considerably less than a half wave length. 

Pipe Radiators ,^ — ^A pipe radiator is formed by a wave guide that is allowed to 
remain open at one end, and therefore radiates energy. The simplest radiators of this 
type are circular wave guides with a TE i.i wave and rectangular wave guides with 
either a TEi , © or a TEo, i wave. Both these cases may be considered as special cases of 
conical and sectoral horns, respectively, in which the flare angles have become zero. 
Under such conditions, the directivity in any plane depends upon the dimensions 
of the mouth in that plane, with the width of the major lobe being almost exactly 
invcirsely proportional to the corresponding dimension measured in wave lengths. 

^ For further discussion, see W. L. Burrow and F. M. Greene, Heotangular Hollow-pipe Radiatorsi 
Proc. /•BK.. Vol. 26, p. 1498, December, 1938; Southworth and King, op, cU, 




Par. Ml 


AirraNiTAs 


The practical ui^ulnen erf pipe radiators is limited by the fact that if the wave 
guide 18 large enough to give a reasonably sharp beam, then it is so large that it does 
not attenuate higher order modes. Under such circumstances, there is considerable 
practical dimculty m obtaining action corresponding to a single mode of excitation 

26 . Antenw with ParaboUc Reflectoni.*-A parabola can be used to concentrate 
the radiation from an antenna located at the focus, to form a beam in the same way 
that a searchlight reflector produces a light beam. Ihe action of a parabola is to 
convert a spherical wave originating at the focus into a plane wave at the mouth 
of the parabola, as shown in Kg. 80. The end result obtained with a parabolio 
antenna is accordingly very simUar to that obtained by using a horn, the chief differ- 
ence being in the way in which the field distribution across the mouth is 

There are, however, several differences in detail between the parabolic and the 
horn radiator. In the parabola, the 
wave across the mouth is a plane 
wave, whereas in the case of a horn, 
the wave front is divergent because 
of the flare of the horn. The char- 
acteristics of the parabola are also 
such that the fields established 
across the mouth by the parabola, 
are everywhere in the same pliase, 
whereas with the horn radiators, 
there is a variation in the phase 
because of the differences in distance 
from the apex to various parts of 
the horn mouth. The distribution 
of field intensity across the mouth 
of the horn will generally be differ- 
ent from that of the parabola be- 
cause of the different way in which 
the excitation is obtained. Finally, 
in the parabolic antenna, the portion of the radiation fnnn the antenna that is 
directed away from the parabolic surface has a diverging wave front, and is lost as 
far as the main beam is concerned. This not only wastes power but also broadens 
the beam by creating additional radiation to the side. 

This direct radiation can be eliminated by exciting the parabola with a directional 
antenna system such that the radiation is all direfjted toward the parabolic surface. 
One way that can be used to approximate this result is to employ an array of parasitic 
antennas such as those illustrated in Fig. 47. Another possibility is to surround the 
exciting antenna by a hemispherical shield, as shown dotted in Fig. 83. The wave 
directed toward such a shield is reflected back at the antenna in the proper phase to 
add to the waves leaving the antenna directly for the parabolic surface. The radius 
of such a shield should be an exact multiple of a half wave length. The shield should 
not be too small, for in that case there is appreciable mutual coupling between the 

* There is almost no information published in English on parabolic antennas. The readw who 
wishes to follow the subject further is referred to the following German and French articles, which have 
formed the basis of most of the material in this wetion: Kenf* Darbord, Keflecteurs et lignes de frans- 
iniwion pour Ondes Ultra Courtes, VOnde Hectrique, Vol. 11, p. 54, 1932; Walther Kohler, Die Wwkunip- 
weise von Vollmetal und Gitterreflektoren bei ultra kurzen Wellen, Hoeh/reguenz Teehnik t*no weWro 
Akuaiie, Vol, 39, p. 207, 1932; R. Braudel, Baitrag zur Berechung von Reflectoran fur elektrische Wellen, 
Ilochfrequenz Twhnik und dektto Akudir, Vol. 48, p. 14, 1936; R. Bromel, The Beam Propertiw of 
Bmall Parabolio Hefleotom with Various Excitations, Hochfrequem Tecknik und rlektro AkwAus, Vol. 48, 
P. 81, 121, 1936; C.I.II.A. Staal, Full Parabolic Reflectors for Microwaves, PhUips Transmitting JVws. 
Vol. 3, p. 14, 1937, /iockfrequenz Teehnik und elektro Akuslic, Vol. 50, p. 208, 1937; Ollendorf. Die 
Crundlagen der Hochfrequensteohnik.*’ 



Fig. 80. — Conversion of spherical waves to 
plane waves by a parabolic reflector. The 
circles represent the spherical waves radiated 
from the antenna A; while the vertical linos 
represent the wave front after reflection from the 
parabolic surface. 
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dipole and the shield that distorts the action. At the same time, the shield should not 
be so large as to intercept a considerable portion of the main beam that is reflected 
from the parabola. The final choice of shield radius will depend largely on the sise 
of the parabola. 

Paraboloid of Revolution {Rotational Parabola ), — The paraboloid of revolution 
has a parabolic cross section, with the axis of revolution coinciding with the line oo' 
shown in Fig. 80. The excitation of such an antenna system is obtained by providing 
a source A of radio waves at the focus of the parabola. A rotational parabola is 
approximately equivalent to a conical horn antenna system. 

Thp radiation pattern of a rotational parabola is characterized by a sharply 
defined main lobe directed along the axis of revolution and surrounded by a succession 
of minor lobes of relatively small and rapidly decreasing intensity, as shown in Fig. 81. 

The width of the main lobe between 
v 7 * 6 0 6* 120 6® Q 6* 120 nulls, assuming that the radiation from 

Wllll III// 1 1 I f / / exciting antenna is nondirectional, 

I 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 ^ given approximately by the equation 

Beam width between J ^ 137.5 
1 nulls, in degrees ) ** /D\ ^ ' 


where D/\ is the mouth diameter in 
wave lengths. 

In practice, the main lobe is not cir- 
cular in cross section, because the source 
of the exciting radio waves will have 
I some directivity. For example, when 

I the excitation is from a vertical half- 

h I wave antenna located at A in Fig. 80, 

¥ M the radiation is not uniform in the ver- 

* ^ tical plane, even though it is in the hori- 

In ploneo+rigM angles In plane of f he eal+ing plane. As a consequence, the 

to excitinq antenna antenna (vertical) , , , , 

(horizontal) parabola acts as though it had a mouth 

Fio. 81.-Direotional pattern of roW diameter in the vertical direction less 
tional parabola excited by doublet antenna than the actual diameter. Under such 
having a mouth diameter of 12X and a focal conditions, the beam is broader in the 
lengA of 0.6M tiraw the mouth radius. The vertical plane than given by Eq. (59), 
amplitudes of the mmor lobes are exaggerated ,,, i xi.- xmi • . 1 . 

for clarity. although this equation still gives the 

horizontal width. In the case of a 
vertical doublet radiator (field proportional to the cosine of the angle of elevation), 
the beam width in the vertical is approximately 1.25 times that for the horizontal plane. 
The ''spot'' produced by the beam is then elliptical, with the ratio of axes approxi- 
mately 1.25 to 1. ^ 

A parabola with a given mouth diameter may be designed for a large or small focal 
distance, as illustrated in Fig. 82. The optimum focal distance for any particular 
case is arrived at after considering several factors. In the first place, the smaller 
the focal distance the smaller will be the fraction of the total radiation that is not 


intercepted by the parabolic surface (f.e., the smaller the energy lost by direct radia- 
tion). However, a focal distance so short that the focus is located inside the mouth 
of the parabola (Fig. 82a) results in the field reflected from some parts of the parabola 
being out of phase with the contributions of other parts. For example, when excita- 
tion is obtained as in Fig. 83 from a vertical antenna, the rays marked a and b will 
have opposite phase after reflection by the parabola and so will tend to caned. In 
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the oaao of vertical antenna excitation, the focus is preferably approximately in the 
plane of the mouth of the antenna, as illustrated in Fig. 826, corresponding to a focal 
distance equal to one-half the radius of the mouth. When the antenna A has direc- 
tivity of such a character as to concentrate a fairly sharp beam along the axis toward 
the parabolic focus, then the surface is preferably designed so that its focus lies outside 



Ca)'f<| {b)fs I fc)f> I 

Fig. 82. — Rotational parabolas with same mouth diameter but dilferent focal lengths. 


the parabola, as shown in Fig. 82c. In this case, the focus is preferably so chosen 
that the angle a approximates the width between the nulls of the antenna beam. 

The power gain of a rotational parabola excited by a doublet antenna (radiated 
field proportional to the cosine of the angle of elevation) is^ 

Power gain relative ) _ 2fR * \* . . 

to doublet antenna ) \ X 4/* + if*/ ^ ^ 


where / is the focal distance, X the wave length, and R the radius of the mouth. 


PolarizaHon 
before refhcHon 


Feed line' 
(iwo wire) 



PolarizaHon 
b after ref fee- 

a A ffon 
T 


iHa/f’Wave antenna 


'^Hemispherical 

refiecTor 


Fio. 83 .— Botationsl parabola excited by vertical antenna located at focus that is inside 

the parabola. 

This power gain is maximum when the focal distance is equal to half the ladius of the 
mouth (the case illustrated by Fig. 826), for which case it becomes 


See Darbord, loc, eiL 
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Maximum power gain \ 


using doublet \ « V 

radiator, relative ( \ ^/ 

(61) 

to doublet antenna / 



In the event that a spherical shield or other reflector is provided that prevents all 
loss from direct radiation, then the gain under optimum conditions will be twice that 
given by Eq. (61). 

The paraboloid of revolution may be considered an alternative to a conical horn, 
in that both produce approximately the same type of directional pattern and both 
have approximately the same gain for the same mouth opening, provided that the flare 
angle of the horn is small. When the two are compared, it is found, however, that 
if the optimum flare angle is used for the conical horn in order to keep the length 
of the horn to a reasonable value, then the horn has a somewhat broader pattern for a 



given mouth diameter than the rotational parabola, and at the same time the parabola 
has less depth and is therefore more manageable physically. 

Cylindrical Parabolic Reflectors , — Cylindrical parabolic reflectors have a parabolic 
curvature in one plane, usually called the horizontal plane, and no curvature in any 
plane perpendicular to this horizontal plane. The top and bottom of the reflector 
may be open, as in Fig. 84a, or closed by plane reflecting surfaces, as in Fig. 846. 

Cylindrical parabolas are normally excited by an antenna parallel to the cylindrical 
surface, located at the axis of the parabola. The parabola is preferably so designed 
that the focus lies well within the mouth, so that the fraction of the radiated energy 
that fails to be intercepted by the parabolic surface will be relatively small. 

The cylindrical parabola with closed top and bottom is the approximate equivalent 
of a sectoral horn of cOiresponding mouth dimensions.^ The directional pattern in 
the horizontal plane is the same as that of a sectoral liorn of zero flare angle excited 
in the TEi.o mode. The directional pattern in the vertical plane corresponds to the 
vertical pattern of the corresponding sectoral horn excited by the TEo.i mode. A 
cylindrical parabola with closed top and bottom has less axial length for a given mouth 
opening than the corresponding sectoral horn, and also gives a sharper pattern in 

> 6ee W. L Barrow and F. O. Lewis, The Sectoral Electromagnetic Horn, Proe. Vol. 27, p. 41i 

January, 1939. 
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dther the ^riaontal or VOTtieal plane whUe retaining the same width of pattern in 
the other plane. 

A cylindrical parabola with open ends has the same directivity in the horiaontal 
plane as when the top and bottom are closed, but the directivity in the vertical plane 
is less than with closed top and bottom. 


PRACTICAL TRANSMITTING ANTENNAS 

27. Transmitting Antennas for Frequencies below 600 Kc.—Transmitting anten- 
nas for the lower radio frequencies are always of the grounded vertical-wire type, 
with a flat top that is usually arranged in the form of an inverted I., or a T, as in 
Figs. 3e and 3/, respectively. * ^ 

The flat top is preferably large enough so that its capacity to ground is consider- 
ably greater than the capacity between the vertical wire and ground. In this way, 
the effective height of the transmitting antenna is only slightly Jess than the actual 
tower height.^ 

When steel towers are employed, there should be sufficient spacing between the 
tower and the vertical down-lead and flat top, so that the capacity from tower to 
these antenna elements is quite small. Otherwise unnecessary circulating capacity 
currents will be present that will result in increased loss of energy. There is some 
advantage in insulating the tower from ground or in using a wooden tower. 

Guy wires have much the same effect as the tower, and cither should be kept as 
far as possible from all parts of the antenna or, alternatively, should be broken up 
into small sections with insulators. The location of these insulators is preferably 
such that the guy wires with insulators in place produce a minimum of disturbance 
in the electrostatic field that would exist in the same region if the guy wires were 
entirely absent.* 

Within the limitation that the flat-top capacity should be considerably greater 
than the capacity of the vertical down-lead, the required capacity is, in general, 
determined by the fact that the current / going into the flat top (t.e., the current 
in the vertical lead) is related to the voltage applied to the flat top, and the capac- 
ity C of top to ground, according to the relation 

£ - 4 ( 62 ) 


It is apparent that the flat-top capacity required to avoid excessive voltage and danger 
of corona is greater the lower the frequency and the higher the transmitter power. 

Particular attention must be paid to the design of the antenna insulators when the 
voltage is high. The common types consist of relatively long rods or tubes of insulat- 
ing material with properly designed end terminals,® In some cases shielding rings 
are also used to distribute the voltage stress. 

In long-wave antenna systems for transoceanic service, where the investment is 
extremely large and continuous operation is essential, it is necejssary in most regions 
to provide means for removing sleet frojn the antenna system. This is accomplished 
by circuit arrannements in which 60-cycle current can be circulated for the purpose of 
keeping the wirea warm without at the same time interfering with the normal antenna 
action.* It is also desirable in such antenna systems to provide means of releasing 


^ The effective height of a grounded vertical-wire antenna ia the height that a vertical wire would be 
required to have t« radiate the same field along the horisontal as is actually present if the wire carries a 
current that is constant along its entire length and of the same value as at the base of the actual antenna. 
The effective height of a quarter-wave vertical wire is 2 /t times the actual height. 

» H. P. Miller. Jr., The Insulation of a Guyed Mast, Proe. T.R.E., Vol. 16, p. 225, March, 1927. 

* The design of such insulators is discussed by W. W. Brown, Radio Frequency lests on Antenna 

Insulators, Proe. Vol. 11, p. 406, October, 1923. „ , .oi a n icon 

• J. H. Shannon, Sleet Removal from Antennas, Proc. LR,E., Vol. 14, p. 181, April, 1928. 
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any antenna wire that becomes overloaded, either by the use of a weak link or by 
means of a spring trip. Such arrangements will prevent the loss of towers either 
from overloading or from unbalanced pull resulting from a failure of only a single part 
of the antenna system. 

Lo 8^ Remtance — Ground Systems .^ — The radiation resistance of grounded vertical- 
wire antennas with flat top, as given by Eq. (26), tends to be low with reasonable 
antenna heights, particularly at the lower frequencies. As a result, it is necessary 
that unusual effort be made to minimize the loss resistance associated with low fre- 
quency transmitting antennas. The most important of these losses occur in the 
ground, in the antenna tuning inductance, in the insulation, and in the conductors. 

Losses in the tuning Inductance arc a coil-design problem, and it is found desirable 
to employ coils that are physically large, carefully designed, having litz wire. The 
conductor resistance can be minimized by the use of adequate size and number of 
antenna wires. In order that insulation losses may be low, it is absolutely essential 
that there be no corona whatsoever at any place in the system. When high powers 
arc involved, this requires use of suitable corona shields on insulators, the avoidance 
of sharp points, etc. 

The largest power loss in a long-wave antenna usually occurs in the ground. 
Ground losses arise from the fact that the current charging the capacity between the 
antenna and ground flows through the capacity from the antenna to the earth and 
then back through the earth to the grounding point at the transmitter. The earth 
is a relatively poor conductor, so special provision must be made for returning these 
currents to the grounding point on the transmitter with a minimum of loss. One way 
of accomplishing this is to bury wires near the surface of the earth for the purpose of 
providing a low resistance path through the ground back to the transmitter. In 
order to be effective, these buried wires must be so arranged that the charging 
currents entering the earth have only a small or moderate distance to travel through 
the earth to reach a wire. When the antenna extends over a very large area, as in 
the case of very low-frequency antennas, it is desirable to modify the ground system 
so that the ground currents collected by the buried-wire system in given areas are 
delivered to local central points, and returned from there to the transmitter ground 
over an abovegroynd transmission line. In such an arrangement, reactances should 
be inserted at various places in the system so that the currents will be properly 
distributed between the various collecting points. It is also helpful in extended 
systems to employ several antenna grounding points in order to reduce the distance 
that the current must be transmitted in order to return it to the antenna ground. 
This is termed multiple tuning. 

When the soil is very poor or rocky, it may be desirable to employ an artificial 
ground consisting of a network of wires placed a small distance above the earth and 
insulated from it. Such an arrangement, termed a counterpoisej effectively replaces 
the eaxi^ by a conducting screen provided that the spacing between the wires of the 
counterpoise is not greater than the height of the coimterpoise above the ground. 
To be fully effective, the counterpoise sl\ould extend out from the antenna a distance 
at least equal to the height of the antenna above ground, and preferably twice as 
great, so that it will intercept most of the electrostatic field in the vicinity of the 
antenna. A combination of the counterpoise and buried-wire grounds is also pos- 
sible. In such arrangements, the counterpoise is connected to the transmitting 
antenna coil so that if it is assumed that the earth is a neutral plane, the counterpoise 
has the opposite polarity with respect to ground as does the antenna. The distribu- 

> An excellent discussion of antenna losses and ground systems is given by N. Lindenblad and W. W. 
Brown, Main Considerations in Antenna Design, Proe. I.R.E,, Vol. 14, p. 291, June, 1926. See also 
E. F W. Alexanderson, Transatlantic Radio Communication, Trant. AJ.E,E., Vol. 38, p. 1269, 1919. 
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tion of current between the counterpoiw and the buried ground syatem wiU depend 
upon the neptivraera of the counterpoise with respect to the ground, and there will 

be a p^icular division of current in each case that causes the total ground ■ ff to 

bo a minimum. 

S8. Transmitting Antennas for Broadcast Frequencies (#80-1,600 Kc).— The 

modem broadcast transmitting antenna consists of a tower‘ that functions as a 
vertical radiator. The tower is in some cases provided with top loading. This is 
usually in the form of a ring, spider, or other equivalent arrangement providing a 
lumped capacity at the top of the tower. Such a capacity “hat” can be connected 
directly to the top of the tower, or it may be insulated from the tower and connected 
thereto by a coil. In another form of top loading, the top section of the tower is 
insulated and connected with the remainder of the tower through a scries inductance. 

Field Diatribuium in the VeHical Plane.— The field distribution in a vertical pifn ^ 
of a grounded vertical radiator depends upon the height, as riiaeu HS Ad in Par. 11 and 



Fig. 85. — Field atrength along the horiaontal as a function of antenna height for a vertical 
grounded radiator with one kilowatt radiated power. 


shown in Fig. 25 (also see Figs. 85 and 86). With antenna heights of the order of a 
half wave length or slightly greater, there is marked concentration of energy along the 
horizontal plane, and a corresponding reduction in th<j radiation at large vertical 
angles. Tliis is a desirable result from broadcast purjwses, as explained in Par. 15, 
Sec. 10.* 


The optimum height of a simple vertical radiator depends upon the transmitter 
power, transmitter frequency, earth conditions, etc., and will vary with conditions 
existing in the ionosphere. Experience has shown that an equivalent electrical 
height of 0.53 wave lengths (190 electrical degrees) is about optimum for ordinary 
conditions.* Although a height of 0.625 wave lengths gives maximum concentration 
of radiation along the horizontal, it is accompanied by an undesirably large lobe of 
radiation at high vertical angles. 

A tower with top loading gives almost exactly the same field distribution in a 
vertical plane as is obtained with a simple vortical radiator of somewhat greater vertical 


*• Tower antennae can be analysed as wide-band antennas of the type discussed in Par. 36, which 
gives a numbCT of curves and formulas directly applicable to tower antennas. 

* Stuart Ballantine, On the Optimum Transmitting Wavelength for a Vertical Antenna over a Per- 
fect Earth, Proc. Vol. 12, p. 888, December, 1924, . . * . r, * 

« G. H. Brown, A Critical Study of Broadcast Antennas as Affected by Antenna Current Distri- 
bution. Pros. /.A.1P.. Vol. 24. p. 48. January. 1984. 
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height. Top loading is used where it is not fea49ible to construct a simple radiator of 
the required height, as when commercial air lanes pass near by. Top loading is also 
used when flexibility is desired, since the equivalent electrical height of a top-loaded 
antenna can be changed simply by modifying the amount of top loading. 



Fia. 86. — Field strength as a function of angle of elevation for vertical radiators of dif- 
ferent heights. 


Another method of concentrating the radiation along the horizontal is to employ 
a tower radiator considerably greater than a half wave length high, and then to insert 
series condensers at intervals of % wave length or less, thus modifying the current 
distribution in a manner analogous to that of Fig. 4c and maintaining the current 
everywhere in the same phase, even though the height is greater than a half wave 

length. Such an arrangement has a lobe of radiation 
of substantial amplitude at relatively high vertical 
angles, which can be canceled by combining with an 
additional radiator consisting of a horizontal circular 
disk (or equivalent). Such a disk radiates a single 
high-angle lobe, and if placed at the proper height and 
excited with current of appropriate magnitude, will 
neutralize the undcsired high-angle lobe that would 
otherwise be present,^ The high-angle radiation can 
also be eliminated by a ring of low vertical radiators 
arranged about the main antenna and excited in the 

Fig, 87. — Typical current proper magnitude and phase.* 
distribution in a tapered tower Tower Comlruclion . — The towers used as vertical 
radiator. radiators may be of either uniform or tapered cross 

section, may be either self-supporting or guyed, and are sometimes insulated from 
ground and sometimes not. 

A tower of uniform cross section has a current distribution that is substantially 
sinusoidal. With such towers, it is possible to predict with considerable accuracy 

1 J. W. Labus, A Broadcast Antenna for **Low Angle** Radiation. Proe, VoL 23, p. 935. 

August, 1935. 

* Ralph N. Harmon, Some Comments on Broadcast Antennas, Proe. J./Z.8., Vol. 24, p. 36, January, 
X92e. 
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the equivalent electrical height and the impedance that can be expected between the 
lower end of the tower and ground. Towers with tapered cross section (*.«., wide 
base and narrow top) have a current distribution of the character shown in Fig. 87. 
The departure of this distribution from the sinusoidal distribution results in the effec- 
tive electrical height being somewhat less than the actual physical height. ITie 
quantitative relation between current distribution and taper has not been worked 
out; BO with tapered towers it is not possible to predict the exact electrical height that 
will be obtained. If top loading is employed with tapered towers, it is possible to 
adjust the top loading experimentally to get any desired electrical height within wide, 
limits, and thereby obtain in a tapered tower performance that is identical with that 
which can be obtained with a tower of uniform cross section. 

When a guyed mast is used, the sxipporting guy wires must be broken up at several 
points by insulators. One such insulator is normally placed at each end of the guy 
wire, with additional intermediate insulators also being used spaced at intervals, 
usually of the order of 0. 1 wave length. Tliese guy-wire insulators can be of the **egg 
typo« equivalent arrangement, such that a mechanical failure of the insulating 
material does not interfere with the functioning of the guy as a mechanical support 



Fig. SS.-Shunt-excited grounded vertical radiator. 


for the tower. Tlie voltage duty of the guy-wire msulators dependw upon the number 
and location of the insulators, their electrostatic capacity, the ^wer of the transmitt^, 
and the antenna height. In the case of a tower that is in the or er o * * ' . 

length high, a potential of roughly 30 volts per wave length is ^ 

for one watt of power in the antenna. The voltage for other powers » 
to the square root of power. The voltage dt.ly on the guy-wire 
ingly quite small, being about 300 volts when the msulatore i 

andthetransmitWpoweris lOkw. valuecanbedete^medoriy by ^ 

elaborate calculations, but this crude approximation gives the 

Methods of ExcUing Tower Antennas.-A tower antenna 
ground and excited by applying a voltage between e ^ e^cita- 

ground (series excitation), or alternatively the tower m^ i^ excitation). 

tion applied across a section h of the tower, as shown in 'ig. { impedance 

In Lies excitation, the important considcratjons 
between the base of the antenna and ground, and the v<> age power 

this impedance acmss the base insulator in order to of 

to the antenna at modulation peaks. Tlie oU ^m«^ 

a tower radiator acts very much like the impedance at the sending end ol a w 

• • A thorough study of the voltage roquireiueiil* “ g® A”^i3eLon of the 

«*alculatioiiB are gone into in some detiul, w Material of Broadcast Tower Antennas, 

Hadio-frequency Voltages Encountered by the Insulating Mawnai 
Proe. Vol. 27, p. 806, September, 1939. 
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sion line open-drcuited at the receiving end and having a length equal to the tower 
height. 1 The correspondence is not exact, however, since it is generally found that 
the frequencies at which the impedance has imity power factor correspond to antenna 



Physical Height-Frac+ion of a Waveleng+h 


Fio. 89. — Resistance and reactance components of impedance between tower base 
and ground of vertical radiators as a function of height (average for five guyed towers, as 
given by Chamberlain and Lodge). 

heights somewhat less than would be expected by the simple transmission-line theory, 
as illustrated in Fig. 89, The situation is further complicated by the fact that there is 
a lumped capacity between the bottom of the tower and ground that is in shunt with 

* The characteristic impedance Zo to be used in making such a calculation is 
Zo =* 138 logio ^ — ^60 -f" 69 logio 

where h « tower height above earth. 

p radius of antenna conductor. 

X ■■ wave length in free space. 

This relation is given by J. F. Morrison and P. H. Smith, The Shunt-excited Antenna, Proe. I,R.E,i, 
Vol. 25, p. 673, June, 1937. An alternative relation 

Zo 60 I logio ^ } 

is given by O. H. Brown, A Consideration of the Radio-frequency Voltages Encountered by the Insulat- 
ing Material of Broadcast Tower Antennas, Proe. l.R.E.t Vol. 27, p. 666, September, 1930, Still 
another alternative is given by Eq. (65). 
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the impedance of the ante^ fo view of these uncertaintiee, it is neeessaiy to 
obtam expenmentaUy the impedance between the tower enrf Lr„„ 


r - --- 7"”""'^“''"««'WBranagrounabeforeitiBiKMBiblo 

to design the oouplmg networks and to predict the voltage across the base h^tor 
unl^ previous experience has been obtained from a very similar installation > 

The voH^e across the base insulator depends upon the magnitude and power factor 
of the impedance at the base of the tower and the amount of power deUi^ to the 
antenna, and will vary greatly m accordance with the impedance properties With 
antennw that ^ in quarter-wave resonance, the base impedance is a resistance of 
approximately 37 ohms, and the base insulator voltage is quite small, being approxi- 
matoly 545 peak volts for one kilowatt of carrier power modulated 100 p» cent 
The base voltage increases rapidly as the antenna height becomes less than that for 
quarter-wave resonance. The voltage across the base insulator is a maximum when 
the equivalent electrical height is a half wave length. The base impedance is then a 
resistance of the order of 200 to 400 ohms, corresponding to 1,265 to 1,800 volts peak 
across the insulator during modulation peaks for one kilowatt of carrier. The lower 
values tend to go with towers that are tapered and that have wide h«f ° B For powers 
other than one kilowatt, the voltage across the insulator is proportional to the square 
root of power. 


The shunt^xcited antenna* shown in Fig. 88 can be considered as consisting of an 
antenna 1-2, in which the exciting voltage between the lower end 2 and ground is 
developed across the section 2-3 of a one-turn inductance 2-3-4-5, formed by the 
inclined wire 2-5-4, the antenna section 2-3, and the ground return 3-4. It is possible 
to calculate roughly the proper location and slope of the inclined wire by determining 
the impedance of the antenna 1-2 between 2 and ground, by making use of transmis- 
sion-line theory, and then calculating the performance of the one-turn loop. In 
practice, however, there are enough unknown factors involved so that it is necessary to 
employ a certain amount of cut and try to obtain desired results. The shunt-fed 
arrangement lends itself particularly well to concentric-conductor feed arrangements. 
In this case, the inclined wire is connected to the transmission-line tower at a point 
such that the resistance component of the system impedance, as viewed from point 4, 
looking toward 2-3 (Fig. 88), has a resistance equal to the characteristic impedance of 
tlie concentric feed line. The reactive component of the impedance at point 4, which is 
always inductive, is then resonated out by means of series capacity 5. Point 2, at 
which the inclined wire should be connected with the tower, will depend upon the 
height and taper of the tower, etc., but is of the order of one-fifth the tower height in 
a typical case. The end 4 of the wire is then located at a distance from the tower base 
such that the slope of the wire is roughly 45®. 

The performance that can be obtained from a tower radiator is substantially the 
same with shunt feed as with series feed, provided that the former is carefully arranged 
to minimize unnecessary losses. In particular, inasmuch as the current circulating in 
the loop 2-3-4-5 involves a section 3-4 of ground, it is necessary that considerable care 
be taken to keep the resistance in this section 3-4 small. This can be done by provid- 
ing buried or surface wires to carry the current. 


* Good diBciissions concerning the measurement of the impedance of broadcast antennas are given 
by D. B. Sinclair, Impedance Measurements on Broadcast Antenna, Communicattona, Vol, 19, p. 5, 
.Iune~July, 1939; W. A. Fitch and W. 8. Duttera, Measurement of Broadcast Coverage and Antenna 
Performance, B.C.A, Rev., Vol. 3, p. 340, January, 1939; A. W. Ladner, discussion, Wireless Section 
Vol. 11, p. 118, June, 1930. In the last reference it is pointed out that in making impedance 
measurements the exciting voltage must normally be applied at the point in the antenna where the 
impedance is being measured. ... . rtr n t j 

Some results of impedance measurements are given by A. B. Chamberlain and W. B. Lodge, Tns 
Broadcast Antenna, Proe I.R.E,, Vol. 24, p. 11, January, 1936. „ *r o ui. 

=* Further information on shunt-excited antennas is given by J. F. Morrison P. H. Smitn, 
Shunt-excited Antenna, Proe. I.R.B., Vol. 26. p. 673, June, 19.W.' Pierre Baudoux, Current Distribution 
and B«diation Properties of a Shunt-excited Antenna, Proe. J.R.S.t Vol. 28, p. 271, June, 1940. 
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Shunt excitation is not practical, however, when the antenna height is much less 
than 0.2 wave length. With very short antennas, it is impossible to obtain a reason- 
able resistance component at the terminal of the inclined wire unless this wire is con- 
nected at an excessive height above ground. 

TranBmission Lines , — The energy can be carried from the transmitter to the 
antenna by means of either a coaxial line or a two-wire line. The coaxial line is more 
expensive, but is capable of giving a superior performance. A coaxial line may be 
buried, or mounted either on or just above the earth's surface, and is preferably 
arranged so that it is gastight and is then filled with dry nitrogen that is maintained at 
a slight positive pressure by means of a tank and regulating valve to prevent entrance 
of moisture through breathing. Considerable care must be paid to the mechanical 
design of such a line in order to obtain airtight joints, to provide for expansion and con- 
traction with temperature changes, etc.i 

Two-wire transmission lines are constructed following customary practice, and are 
widely used. They are somewhat more subject to troubles from weather, such as 
sleet, etc., than the coaxial line, but are relatively inexpensive. 

Transmission lines for broadcast antennas are always made to function as non- 
resonant lines. This is done by means of an impedance matching network propor- 
tioned to convert the actual impedance offered by the antenna system to a resistance 
equal to the characteristic impedance of the transmission line. In the case of concen- 
tric lines, and also with open wires in which one side of the system is grounded, this is 
accomplished with a simple T or ir network of the type discussed in Par. 25, Sec. 3. 
When a balanced two-wire transmission line is employed, it is necessary to provide a 
transformer involving inductive coupling to go from the balanced transmission-line 
system to the unbalanced antenna that has one sidt? grounded. 

Ground Systems for Tower Antennas .^ — ^Tlie chief source of energy loss in a tower 
radiator occurs in the ground. Currents flow from tower to ground through the capac- 
ity from tower to ground, and then must return through tlic earth to the base of the 
tower. Appreciable energy losses occur in the earth as a result of its resistance, because 
even though the cross section of earth available to carry current may seem large, skin 
effect confines the current to the region near the earth's surface, and at the same time 
the earth is at best a poor conductor. 

Losses in the ground can be minimized by employing a system of buried wires radiat- 
ing out from the base of the tower to provide low resistance paths by which current 
can return to the tower. Study has shown that these radials should extend at least a 
quarter of a wave length from the base of the tower and, preferably, a half wave 
length, and that there should be at least 90 such radials. Such an arrangement makes 
it possible for nearly all the charging current returning through the earth to find its way 
to a wire without having to travel an excessive distance through the earth. The exact 
depth to which the ground wires are buried, the earth conductivity, and the size of the 
wires are relatively unimportant. The principal thing is that they be of adequate 
length and be not too far apart, so that the distance from any point on the ground in 
the vicinity of the tower to the nearest radial will not be great. 

Investigation of the ground currents in the vicinity of an antenna shows that the 
height of an antenna ha* little effect on the length of ground wire that should be used.* 

1 For discuasionfi of coaxial line design, see .1. B. Epi>erson, Installation of Coaxial Transmission 
Lines, Bleetroniea, Vol. 12, p. 30, July, and p. 31, August, 1939; W. S. Duttera, New^ Coaxial Trans- 
mission Line at WTAM, Bleetroniea, Vol. 12, p. 30, March, 1939. 

* A thorough study of ground systems for broadcast antennas, including much additional informa- 
tion, is given by O. H. Brown, 11. F. Lewis, and J. Epstein, Ground Systems as a Factor in Antenna 
Efficiency, Proc. I,R.E., Vol. 26, p. 753, June, 1937. 

* It has been found possible to calculate the distribution of currents in the ground by assuming that 
a moderate amount of resistivity does not cause the distribution to differ appreciably from that existing 
in a perfect earth. One then calculates the currents that enter the earth and return to the tower, on 
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In tower radiators that aro of the order of a half wave length and that are 
insulated from ground, there is a considerable voltage between the base of the tower 
and ground. This causes a large current to flow through the lumped capacity 
between the tower base to ground, and it is therefore important that care be taken to 
avoid power loss from these capacity currents. A wire screen connected to the buried 
ground system is sometimes placed under the tower for this purpose, i although this is 
not necessary if an adequate buried-wire system is employed. 

With a properly designed ground system, the losses in the earth are relatively small 
compared with the energy radiated, provided that the tower has a height of }i wave 
length or more. 

Antenna^ Arrays.— Extensive use is made of simple antenna arrays for broadcast 
purposes. These arrays consist of two or occasionally three to four spaced tower 
radiators. The directional pattern obtained depends upon the spacing and upon 
the relative magnitude and phase of the currents in the various towers.* 

An antenna array can serve two principal purposes in broadcast work. First, when 
the population is not uniformly distributed in all directions about the transmitter, it is 
possible by means of a directional array to concentrate the radiated energy in the areas 
where the population is greatest, thereby giving better signals where improved service 
will be of greatest value. Second, it is possible by means of a directional array to 
reduce greatly the field strength radiated in a particular direction, and in this way to 
reduce the interference that the transmitter will cause with another station some dis- 
tance away operating on the same channel. 

In order to obtain the desired directional pattern, it is necessary that the relative 
nmgnitudes and phases of the currents in the various antennas be accurately controlled. 
The best way of ensuring that the desired conditions arc being obtained is to measure 
these quantities directly. Th is can be done by mounting a one-t\irn loop rigidly on the 
tower, so that the loop is couphjd to the magnetic flux produced by the current 
flowing in the tower, and then bringing the loop output to the transmitter building 
through a concentric line. By using a cathode-ray tube to compare the outputs 
obtained in this way from the various antennas involved, one can readily obtain the 
relative magnitude and phase.® 

It is to be noted that one cannot detennine the relative magnitudes and phases of 
the antenna currents from the relative magnitudes and phases of the transmission-lino 
currents delivered to the coupling network associated with the individual antennas. 
This is a result of the mutual impedance between the antennas, which causes the line 
and antenna currents to differ in both magnitude and phase in different ways for the 
individual antennas. 

29. Short-wave Transmitting Antennas. Half -wave Antenna Arrangemenis. — Half- 
wave antennas are used in short-wave communication when directivity is not desired or 
when simplicity is of more importance than directivity. Such half-wave antennas may 
be placed vertically or horizontally, the latter placement being the most common. 


the basis of the electric field existing in the vicinity of the tower, and then assunies that these currente 
are confined to the reiicioa near the surface of the earth as a result of skin efFect. When this is done, it 
is interesting to note that the loss in the earth is greatest at a distance of approximately H of a wave 
length from the base of the tower. See George H. Brown, The Phase and Magnitude of Earth Currenta 
Near Radio Transmitting Antennas, Proc. T.R.E., Vol. 23, p. 168, February, 1936. , 

1 An increase of 10 per cent in field strength from the use of a gr^nd screen 60 by 60 feet is reportwl 
in a particular case by K. F. Guy, Notes on Broadcast Antenna Developments, n.t.A. iCev.t voi. . 
p. 39, April, 1037. ' ^ , . . • d 

* A discussion of simple arrays such as are used in broadcast work is given m Par. • 

W. 8. Duttera, Some Factors in the Design of Directive Broadcast Antenna Systems, «ot. 

“ ■•ForfSrthe“‘deSaee John F. Morrison, Simple Method for Ob«rving “Sl 

I'haae Rdatioiu in Antenna Arrnya. Proc. Vol. 25. p. 1310, October, 1937: Simplifyin* tha 

Adjustment of Antenna Arrays, BeU Lab. Ree„ Vol. 17, p. 390, August, 1939. 
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With the homontal configuration, the height above earth has an important effect upon 
the distribution of radiated energy in the vertical plane, and so should be carefully 
chosen. 

Methods by which power may be supplied to a half-wave antenna from a balanced 
two-wire transmission line are illustrated in Fig. 90. Method (a) does not require that 
the antenna length even approximate a half wave length, since changing the antenna 
length simply affects the resonances appearing on the transmission feed line. In 
method (6), the termination of the transmission line is completed through the capacity 
from the open wire of the transmission line to the antenna, as shown dotted. In this 
arrangement, the antenna length must approximate a half wave length, and the 
transmission line adjustment must be such as to provide a voltage loop at the antenna 
termination of the line. While arrangements (a) or (h) in Fig. 90 fail to provide char- 
acteristic impedance termination for the transmission line, nonresonant conditions can 



Fio. 90. — Half-wave antenna arrangements. 


be obtained over the main part of the transmission line, if desired, by the introduction 
cf an impedance-matching arrangement in the transmission line near the antenna. 

An impedance match that permits nonresonant operation can be obtained with the 
arrangements (c), (d), and (e) in Fig. 90. At (r), the antenna length is chosen to give 
half wave resonance, and the spacing m is adjusted to provide an impedance match. 
In the case of a horizontal antenna above a perfect earth, this spacing depends upon 
height in the manner illustrated in Fig. 91.^ The tapered section of the transmission 
line must have a taper so gradual as to introduce negligible discontinuity. An 
apex angle of about 75® is typical. The singhi-wiro transmission-line arrangement 
shown at (d) is a modification of arrangement (c). Here the return circuit is com- 
pleted through the capacity of the antenna to ground, and the ground. The proper 
adjustment of such an arrangement can be made by observation of the current distribu- 
tion of the line and antenna. ^ Resonances on the single-wire transmission line that are 

iP. S. Carter, Circuit Relations in Radiating Systems and Applications to Antenna Problems. 
Proe. Vol. 20, p. 1004, June, 1982. 

* See also W. L. Everitt and J. F. Byrne, Single-wire Transmission Lines for Short-wave Radio 
Antennas. Proe, I.R.S., Vol. 17, p, 1840, October, 1929. 
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characterized by minima (or maxima) that are exact multiples of a half wave length 
distant from the antenna indicate that the line is not attached to the correct point on 
the antenna, while resonances with minima (or maxima) at other distances indicate 
that the antenna is not in resonance. The arrangement of Fig, 90e is basically similar 
to that at (o), except that an impedance-transforming arrangement is involved. Here 
two closely spaced half-wave antennas are connected together at their ends, and one of 
the dipoles is fed at the center from a balanced transmission line. The two antennas 
operate in parallel, each carrying half the total current, so that the impedance offered 
to the transmission line is four times the loop radiation resistance of a half-wave 
antenna, or approximately 290 ohms. A two-wire transmission line having this value 
of characteristic impedance can be readily designed. Other transformation ratios can 



be obtained by making the diametera of the two radiators unequal or by using more 
Transmitting 

arc used to concentrate the avaUable transmitter power m the “““ “ 

desired to communicate. A moderate amount of directivity can be obtamed by smpte 

antenna arrays involving several radiators, such as the clo8e^p.m^ p ete 

the twcMilement array of Fig. 92a, the simple multielment 

the last arrangement, the individual horizontal radiators are made slightly ^tton 
half wave len Jh long, and the loops oo are slightly wh^. 

long, BO as to insert capacitive reaetane,e m senes wi _ miirents in 

result is to give a current distribution similar to that of Fig. 4c, in w 
the horizontal elements are all in phase. . Anm> 

mumaUm, theumiJ 

» P. 8. Carter, Simple Television Antennas, B,C,A. B«*.i Vol, 4, p. 168, October, 1939* 
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as illuBtraiod in Fig. 43. Such arrangements are inexpensive to construct and give a 
satisfactory amount of directivity. 

Highly directional arrays involving many individual radiators in broadside, end- 
fire, or some other equivalent arrangement, although once very common, no longer 
find extensive use. This is because their complexity results in expensive construction 
and difficulty in tuning up. Examples of such multielement arrays are shown in Fig. 


f- x^ - - 1 r-v^' "’1 


TIT 


fa) i 1 (b) 

Fig. 92. — Simple directional arrays. 


93. At (a), the antenna is formed by folding a wire in such a manner that the vertical 
sections all carry current in the same phase, while the horizontal sections serve as one 
side of half-wave resonant lines that produce a phase reversal. At (b), the antenna 
wires serve simultaneously as radiators and transmission lines by being so arranged 
that the currents along any diagonal are in the same phase. The diagonals at 90° then 
combine to give the effect of a vertically polarized array. At (c) and (d), the radiators 
are connected to a resonant line at voltage loops, arc spaced a half wave length apart^ 
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Fio. 93. — Commercial designs of broadside antenna arrays involving combinations of 
many half-wave radiators. The reflector antenna system that is always used to give a 
unidirectional pattern is omitted in this figure for the sake of clearness. 


and have successive radiators connected to alternate sides of the line. This causes all 
radiators to be excited in the same phase. Antenna systems such as these, involving 
numerous radiators, are tuned up by exciting from n convenient source of power and 
observing the current distribution over the systenj. The lengths of the various radia- 
tors and line sections are then adjusted by trial and error until the current loops are at 
the desired places. 
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Aircraft Radio Antennas J — Short-wave aircraft antennas can be as fixed- 

wire, trailing-wire, and shunt-fed-wing types. 

TTie fixed-wire type of antenna is strung from one part of the plane to another, 
sometimes but not always, with the use of a short mast. The plane acts as the ground, 
and the efifective height is necessarily low, with the result that the radiation resistance 
is correspondingly small at the lower frequencies, generally being of the order of 1 to 
2 ohms at 2 to 4 me. The fundamental frequency for quarter-wave resonance of such 
an arrangement depends upon the size of the antenna system, and with the largest 
planes is about 3 me, while in small planes, it may be as great as 16 me. Fixed-wire 
antennas are accordingly normally operated at frequencies lower than their resonant 
frequency, and so have a relatively large capacitive component to their impedance, 
which must be tuned out at the transmitter by the use of a suitable antenna tuning 
inductance. 


With fixed-wire antennas, there is danger that the antenna wire may pick up heavy 
ice loads. The tendency can be minimized by arranging the antenna so the angle be- 
tween the antenna and the direction in which the plane travels does not exceed 16 to 20®. 

The trailing-wire antenna consists of a wire reeled out from the tail or underside of 
the plane, of such length as to give quarter-wave resonance when the plane is used as 
the ground. The trailing wire is normally terminated with either a weight or some sort 
of drag device. The trailing-wire antenna is relatively efficient, since it has a high 
radiation resistance, and furthermore has the advantage that by varying the length 
of wire reeled out, one can adjust the antenna for operation at any desired frequency, 
thus eliminating much tuning and loading apparatus. 

Tlie shunt-fed-wing antenna arrangement makes use of the wings of the airplane as 
a radiator, and excites them by shunt feeding. To accomplish this, a feeder is taken 
through the skin of the fuselage and grounded a short distance out on the wing, and the 
other transmitter terminal is grounded to the airplane body. With this arrangement, 
the wing becomes excited in a manner similar to that of a shunt-fed broadcast antenna. 
P^xperience indicates that such an arrangement may be used if the wmg spread of the 
airplane is 40 per cent or more of the working wave length. Such an arrangement 
gives results that compare favorably with fixed-wire antennas. 

Aircraft antennas arc frequently used over a wide frequency range. As a result, 
th’b impedance as a function of frequency is of considerable importance, since this 
determines the design of the antenna coupling system.* 

The field radiated from an aircraft antenna is usually a mixture of horizontally and 
vertically polarized waves. The directional pattern for these two components will 
generally differ greatly, and the ratio of their strengths will vary with the direction 
with respect to the plane. 

Mobile Radiators.^ — Short-wave transmitting antennas for automobiles, tanks, etc., 
present a relatively difficult problem, particularly w^hen the maximum length of 
antenna that can be used is only a small fraction of a wave length. 

The usual antenna used for such service consists of some form of whip mounted 
vertically, with the vehicle body used as the ground. The antenna is brought into 
resonance by means of an inductance coil connected between its lower end and the 
body. P’or best results, the diameter of the antenna should bo as large as possible. 


iFor further diacussion see George L. Haller, Aircraft Antennas, Proc. f.P.P., Vol. 30, p. 367. 
August, 1942; R. McGuire and J. Delmonte, Development of Aircraft Radio Antennas, Commiimcotton*. 
Vol.20, p. 6, March, 1940; Howard K. Morgan, “Aircraft Radio and LlectncalEqui^ent, Pitman. 
New York, 1939; P. C. Sandretto, Principles of Aeronautical Engmeenng, McGraw-HiU, Wew Yoric, 

* Examples of impedance characteristics of typical aircraft antennas are 

• For further discussion, see MiUott G. Morgan, Improved Low-frequency Mobile Radiator, 
ironies, Vol. 13, p. 33, July, 1940; William R. Wilson, A Solenoid-whip Aerial, Eleetronte*, Vol. 14, p. 
January, 1941. 
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Hiis reduces the reactive component of the antenna impedance, and therefore reduces 
the size of tuning inductance required, giving lowered losses in the coil. There is also 
an advantage in top-loading the antenna, either by some form of outrigger arrangement 
or by inserting an inductance in series with the antenna near the top, as illustrated in 
Fig. 94. The advantage of such top loading is that it forces the upper parts of the 
antenna to carry a substantial current, and thereby makes the effective height of tho 
antenna approach more closely the actual physical height. 
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Fig. 94. — Top-loaded antenna for mobile service. 

MvUifreqiiency4uned Antenna Systems. — Circumstances sometimes arise where it is 
desired to operate the same antenna at a number of specified fixed frequencies at differ- 
ent times. This result is achieved with the arrangement shown in Fig. 95. ^ Here the 
length ai is made equal to a half wave length at the highest frequency to be trans- 
mitted. Parallel resonant circuits LiCi and L[C[ are then added at the ends of this 
section, these circuits being resonant at the frequency for which oi is a half wave length, 
□peration at the next lower frequency is then obtained by adding sections 6 and 5', so 
that the equivalent electrical length of the section og, when the reactance introduced 
by the resonant circuits is taken into account, corresponds to half-wave-length reso- 
, _ ' nance for the next lower frequency of 

P * * transmission. These added sections are 

I inoperative for the frequency for which 

I I h oi is in half-wave resonance, since they 

I ^ I b' c' ^igh impedance of the 

parallel resonance circuits LiCi and L[C[, 
L 2 C 2 l.|C| L'|C,' L 2 'C 2 Thus one obtains two resonant frequen- 

cies corresponding to the two desired fre- 
quencies of transmission. Additional 
resonant frequencies can be introduced 
* as required by adding further parallel 

Tio. 96.-MultUroquency anteima. resonant circuits tuned to the wipropriate 

frequencies, as LiCi and together 
vith additional segments to the antenna length, such as c and 

Transmission Lines for Short-wave Transmitters.^ — Transmission lines used to trans- 
nit power from a transmitter to a short-wave antenna system are usually either con- 
ventional concentric or two-wire transmission lines. 

i Howard K. Morgan, A Multifrequextey Tuned Antenna System, Sleetroniea, VoL 18, p. 42, August, 
1940. 

* See also Par. 14, See. 8- 
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Two-wire truien^on Imeg are normally arranged so that they are balanced wilh 
lespect to ground, and this requires either that the antenna system be likewise 
01 that a suitable tranrformer be employed. A concentric line is unbalanced with 
respect to ground, and if it is to be used to deliver power to a symmetrical antenna 
system, some provision must be made for transforming from an to a 

balanced system.* Transformation from a coaxial system to a balanced system may 




Fig, 96. — Transformers for converting from an unbalanced coaxial line to a balanced line 

system. 

bo obtained by inclosing the linal quarter-wave end section of the coaxial line within a 
coaxial cylindrical container that is conductively connected with the outer conductor 
of the coaxial cylinder, as shown in Fig. 96a. This inclosing quarter-wave-length sec- 
tion should have a diameter appreciably greater than that of the coaxial line in order to 
ensure a good balance. 

A somewhat more complicated arrangement, but one that is likewise capable of 
giving a higher degree of balance, is illustrated in Fig. 966. Here the length of the sec- 

» The transformer arrangements of Fig. 96 are described by N. E. Lindenblad, Antennas and Trans- 
mission Lines at the Empire State Television Station, CommunieatioM, Vol. 20, p. 13, May. 
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tion inclosing the coaxial line (balance to unbalance converter) has been extended to a 
half wave length, and symmetry is obtained by the use of a stub section physically 
similar to the outer conductor of the coaxial line to which the inner conductor is con- 
nected as shown. The similar section, one quarter of a wave length from the con- 
verter, is to give a compensating irregularity for the purpose of canceling any reflections 
that may be introduced by the converter. This eliminates all possib^ty of any 
impedance irregularity being introduced. 

Ilesonant transmission lines are often used with low-power transmitters when the 
transmission distance is small. Resonant lines do not require an impedance-matching 
system, and in some cases (as in Figs. 90a and 92a), it is possible to tune the whole 
antenna system at the transmitter end of the line and thus avoid the necessity of 
exact adjustment of the antenna length. 

Nonresonant lines must be used if the transmission distance is large, since other- 
wise the power loss will be excessive. They are also necessary with high power even 
for short-distance transmission, in order to avoid undesirably high voltage stresses. 

80. Transmitting Antennas for Ultra-high Frequencies (80 to 800 Me). — All kinds 
of antennas suitable for short-wave operation are also suitable for ultra-high-frequency 
use. In addition, since a high frequency corresponds to a relatively short wave length, 
it becomes practical to employ antenna tjrpes that would have prohibitive dimensions 
at lower frequencies. In particular, the corner-reflector antenna is especially suita- 
ble for ultra-high frequencies, since it gives good gain, is compact, and is portable. 
Close-spaced arrays involving parasitic antennas, and the billboard type of antenna 
also find considerable use at ultra-high frequencies. 

A simple antenna arrangement commonly used at ultra-high frequencies is the 
"flagpole” type, in which the radiating element is in the form of a flagpole and is fed 
from a concentric transmission line. In such an arrangement, it is desirable to provide 
an impedance-matching arrangement to prevent resonances on the concentric trans- 
mission line. The usual method of doing this is illustrat>ed in Fig. 97a. ^ Here the 
central conductor of the concentric line is extended for three-quarters of a wave length 
beyond the termination of the outer conductor, and the upper half wave length of this 
extension functions as a half-wave radiator. The quarter-wave-length section nearest 
the termination of the concentric line, actmg in conjunction with a wire a connected to 
the outer conductor, serves as a quarter-wave-length transforming section. The 
half-wave antenna acts as a voltage-fed radiator similar to that of Fig. 906, and by 
using proper spacing between the wire of the quarter-wave-length irnpc^dance-maichiiig 
section, a characteristic impedance termination for the line can be obtained. In prac- 
tice, it is preferable to interchange the wire a and the radiator, as in Fig. 976, to provide 
a direct contact to ground if lightning should strike the a.nt(‘nna. 

Another type of flagpole antenna is illustrated in Fig. 97c.* Here the antenna c is 
an extension of the inner conductor of a quarter-wave-length mounting section d. The 
purpose of this quarter-wave-length mounting section is to provide means by which 
rigid mounting can be obtained without affecting the electrical properties, since the 
impedance at point e of section d is practically infinite. The antenna is excited from a 
cohcentric transmission line 6 provided with a quarter-wave-length matching section a 
to convert the 37.2-ohfn radiation resistance of the antenna c to tjie characteristic 
impedance of the concentric line 6, which is usually higher than 37.2 ohms. The neces- 
sity of this quarter-wave-length matching section can be eliminated by shortening the 
antenna c slightly and likewise by shortening the mounting section d, so that the imped- 

1 W. C. Tinus, Ultra-high-froquenciy Antenna Terminationa, Eleetroniet, Vol. 8, p. 239, August, 
1936. 

» G. H. Brown and J. Epstein, An Ultra-high-frequency Antenna of Simple Construction, Cow- 
municaliortHt Vol, 20, p. 3, July, 1940. 
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ance at point e is resfativo, but has a value equal to the oharacterutic of the 

IransmisMon Ime, An airangement of the type of Fig. 97c can be mounted at the 
top rf a flagpole by rearrangemeht as in Pig. 97<i. Here the ground plane is supplied 
by the crossed wires gg extending a quarter wave length from the radiator. The ^ 
labeled a, 6, c, and d have the same significance as in Fig. 97c. 

Another antenna of the flagpole type is illustrated in Fig. 97e. Hwe the outer 
conductor of a concentric line is extended and folded back on itself by means of a cylin- 
der of relatively large diameter a quarter wave length long, as shown. This outer 
cylinder, together with the extension of the central conductor, then functions as a half- 
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Fig. 97. — Antenna arrangements of the “flagi^ole” type. 


wave-length radiator, and when in resonance, offers an impedance of approximately 74 
ohms as a terminating load for the concentric line. 

Broadcasting ArUennas for VUrorhigh Frequencies . — In ultra-high-frequency broad- 
casting (including frequency modulation, television, etc.), it is desired to concentrate 
the radiation to a high degree along the horizontal, and at tlie same time to have a 
relatively circular pattern in a horizontal plane. This result can be achieved by a 
stacked array of turnstile antennas or of Alford loops. Such arrangements radiate 
horizontally polarized waves. A corresponding directional pattern with vertically 
polarized waves can be obtained by employing a broadside array of vertical half-wave 
radiators, with the line of the array placed vertically (f.e., a number of vertical half- 
wave radiators stacked vertically and excited in the same phase). 

An ingenious arrangement that gives both vertically and horizontally polarized 
waves (actually, circular polarization), with a circular pattern in a horizontal plane and 
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directivity in the vertical plane, has been developed. ^ This consists of eight half-wave 
radiators tilted at 45^* with respect to the vertical and lying uniformly spaced in the 
surface of a cylinder having its axis vertical, and a diameter slightly over a half wave 
length. These radiators are all excited in the same phase. The resultant action is 
then to produce a substantially circular pattern in the horizontal plane, with the 
radiation being circularly polarized. Several such arrangements can be stacked one 
above the other to give increased directivity in a vertical plane. 

81. Tranamitting Antennas for Microwaves. — At wave lengths less than one 
meter, it is possible to use types of antennas that would be physically too btdky at 
longer wave lengths. Tlius, when a large amount of directivity is desired, parabolic 
and horn antennas are generally employed. When a moderate amount of directivity is 
needed, a comer reflector antenna, or a close-spaced array involving a radiator asso- 
ciated with parasitic antennas, can be used; likewise, a rhombic antenna. 

When directivity is not important, half-wave radiators are used, excited from a 
concentric line through some form of transformer, or in a flagpole arrangement. With 
a half-wave radiator, it is common practice to provide an artificial ground in the form 
of a copper sheet or disk several wave lengths in extent. 

RECEIVING ANTENNAS 

82. Long-wave Receiving Antennas. — ^The usual long-wave receiving antenna is 
either a wire run diagonally to a tower or other point of high elevation, or a vertical 
grounded wire with a single-wire flat top in the form of a T or an inverted L. 

Directivity in the horizontal plane can be obtained by the use of a loop or wave 
antenna employed either singly or in an array.* The amount of directivity that it is 
practical to obtain at the longer wave lengths is quite limited, because transmission 
lines of excessive length are required if an antenna array has dimensions of the order of 
several wave lengths. Hence the directivity of a sirrjple loop, or of a single wave 
antenna, is all that is employed except in a few special instances. Even then, a loop, 
unless physically large, abstracts very little energy from low-frequency radio waves. 
Likewise, a wave antenna has the disadvantage that the direction from which it 
receives signals cannot be changed without completely reconstructing the antenna. 

88. Broadcast Receiving Antennas. — The ordinary broadcast receiver has enough 
sensitivity so that an antenna with an effective height of only a few meters is adequate 
to provide a signal that will override the ordinary set noise. Marked directivity 
should be avoided in broadcast receiving antennas, since signals are normally to be 
received worn all directions. 

The utual broadcast receiving antenna is a single wire having a length of a few feet 
up to abotit 100 feet, or consists of a wire leading to some metal object insulated from 
ground, s4ch as a bed spring, etc. A metal plate placed in the receiver cabinet has 
also been ised. The ground connection for the antenna system is usually supplied by 
the power; cord. 

Many present-day broadcast receivera are provided with a built-in loop antenna 
that can fte used as an alternate to the more conventional antenna. Although the 
effective l^ight of the loop is lower than that of the usual wire antenna, it is normally 
sufficient ^ permit adequate reception under average conditions, and the loop has the 
advantage of making the set completely portable. Built-in loop antennas have a 
certain amount of directivity, with the result that the reception from a particular 
station may depend upon the exact position of the receiving set. This directivity is 
not so ^eat as might be expected, however, since there is considerable residual vertical 

' N. E. Lindenblad. Antennas and Transmission Lines at the Empire State Television Station, 
Con mtmieaiwM, Vol. 21, p. 10, April, 1941. 

* An array of six loops for long-wave reception Is described by A. Q. Lee, Radio Communioatloii 
Services of the British Post Office, Pros. /.JB.E., Vol. 18, p. 1090, October, 1930. 
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anten^ effect, because no attention is paid to balancing and ■’hiAMfag the loop. 
Inclosing a loop in an electrostatic shield will reduce the interference produced by 
near-by noise souroesi although such a shield results in a sacrifice in 

AvtomoffUe Antmwu.^—K great variety of antenna arrangements are used in auto- 
mobile receivers. Perhaps the most effective is a vertical whip, connected to the re- 
ceiver by means of a transmission line. Other arrangements that are employed include 
plates mounted below the running board and insulated from the body of the oar, and a 
plate connected in the top. This latter arrangement is suitable only for cars in which 
the top is not all metal. 
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Fig. 98. — All-wave antenna system, together with equivalent circuits at high and low 

frequencies. 

AU-w(we and Noise-reducing Anienna Systems. — All-wave broadcast receivers oper- 
ate most effectively when used in conjunction with special antenna systems designed to 
give adequate pickup over a wide frequency range with a minimum of directivity, 
which at the same time minimize noise pickup. 

An example of a wide-band antenna system is shown in Fig. 98.® This employs a 
horizontal doublet antenna having an over-all length slightly less than a half wave 
» Stanford Goldman, A Shielded Loop for Noise Reduction in Broadcast Reception, SlectronieB, 
Vol. 11, p. 20, October. 1938. j 

* Information of the effectiveness of various automobile antennae is ™ 

G. Mountjoy, Measurement of Effective Height of Automobile Antennas, R.C.A, Rev,, Vol. 3, p. 368, 
January, 1939. ... « » r » « 

« Harold A. Wheeler and V. E. Whitman, The Design of Doublet Antenna Systems, Proe, 

Vol. 24, p. 1267, October, 1986. 
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length at the highest frequency to be received. Each half of the antenna consista of 
two wires arranged in a V as shown. This lowers the reactive component of the 
antenna impedance and so simplifies the design of the associated coupling networks. 
The antenna has its own ground, and is coupled to a balanced nonresonant line by an 
antenna coupling unit. The receiving terminal of the balanced line is coupled to the 
unbalanced input of the receiver through a “line-to-receiver filter" or transformer, 
which has a balanced primary with an electrostatic shield between primary and second- 
ary. Hie antenna coupling unit is so designed that at the high frequencies the 
antenna functions as a horizontal doublet coupled to the transmission line through the 
transformers Li and L 2 , as shown in Fig. 986, with the coupling network so designed 
that the impedance match between the line and antenna is sufficiently good to permit 
the energy transfer to approach the maximum possible value. At low frequencies, the 


Fig. 99. — SystomB for preventing a noise voltage E existing between chassis and 
ground, as a result of the power-cord connection, from causing a noise voltage from being 
applied to the grid of the first tube of the radio receiver. 

arrangement functions as a flat-top antenna that is coupled to the line through the 
transformer as shown in Fig. 98c. Transition between doublet and flat-top 

action occurs in the vicinity of 5 me, and comes about as a result of the fact that at high 
frequencies the capacity C 2 is a virtual short circuit, and so prevents action as a flat-top 
antenna, while at low frequencies the t];g.nsformer L\Lt is so inefficient as to prevent 
action as a doublet antenna. 

An antenna system of the general type illustrated in Fig. 98 commonly results in 
material improvement in the signal-to-noise ratio. The use of a transmission line 
makes it possible to place the antenna at a location relatively free from noise, which is 
often of help. At the higher frequencies, where the system functions as a horizontal 
antenna, further reduction in noise results from the fact that most man-made sources of 
noise are located close to the earth, and so generate relatively weak horizontally polar- 
ized waves. 

Experience has shown that a considerable amount of noise at broadcast and 
higher frequencies is the result of noise currents that reach the receiver via the power* 
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line cord. This places a radio-frequency noise voltage E between the 
ground, as shown in Fig. 99a. The usual input connection to the antenna with one 
terminal of the primary coil P grounded to the chassis then permits noise currents 
to flow through P to ground via antenna capacity C. The result is a noise voltage 
applied to the grid of the first tube. Noise from this source can be largely 
by any airangement that provides the receiver with a balanced transmission-line 
input, which is mechanically and electrically symmetrical and electrostatically 
shielded. A simple noise-reducing antenna arrangement based on this principle is 
iUustrated schematically in Fig. 996.i It is found that such an arrangement will give 
marked improvement in signal-to-noise ratio, particularly if advantage is taken of the 
fact that the transmission line permits the antenna to be placed some distance away 
from the receiver, where there is less noise. 

A modification of the arrangement of Fig. 996, in which the electrostatic shielding 
can be dispensed with, is shown in Fig. 99c. » Here the antenna is formed by the 
extension of one wire of a two-wire transmission line that terminates in a coil coupled 
to the first tuned circuit of the receiver. An adjustable neutralizing condenser Cn 
is employed, and is so adjusted as to compensate for the capacity Ci from the lower 
end of the primary winding to the chassis. With proper adjustment, the noise voltage 
E applied between the chassis and ground will produce no potential difference across 
the input tuned circuit connected to the first tube. This balance is substantially 
independent of the frequency. 

A relatively simple system for getting a response over a wide range of frequencies 
makes use of a number of half-wave antennas resonant at different frequencies and 
connected in parallel across the terminals of the transmission lino. Each antenna 
in such an arrangement is made approximately a half wave length for the mean 
frequency of the band that it is intended to cover, so that by using a number of fre- 
quencies and proper spacing them, a wide frequency range can be covered with 
fairly satisfactory results. 

Radio-frequency Distributing Systems .^ — In apartment houses, it is sometimes 
desirable to provide a master antenna system that will operate a number of radio 
receivers simultaneously. 

The most satisfactory arrangement of this typo makes use of a nonresonant trans- 
inission line, across which the various receivers are connected through an attenuation 
unit that introduces about 30 db loss. The loss in the attenuator is compensated 
for either by employing an individual buffer amplifier between each receiver and the 
line or, preferably, by nnmns of a wide-band amplifier connected between the antenna 
and the transmission line. Such an arrangement will give satisfactory reception 
with receivers having ordinary sensitivity, and interaction between receivers is prac- 
tically eliminated because effects originating within one receiver arc attenuated 60 db 
before reaching the input of another receiver. 

In simple installations, the attenuating network and amplifier are sometimes 
omitted. In such cases, the receivers are provided with high-impedance input circuits, 
and are connected directly across the transmission line. 

84« Short-wave Receiving Antennas. — ^A wire fifteen to twenty feet long is 
commonly used as a general-purpose receiving antenna for short-wave signals. 
Somewhat better results, particularly, improved signal-to-noise ratio, can be obtained 
by using an antenna system similar to systems for the short-wave ranges of all-wave 
broadcast receivers (see above). 


1 W. L. Carlson and V. D. Landon, A New Antenna Kit Design, R.C.A. Rev., Vol. 2, p. July, 1987. 
* V. D. Landon and J. D. Reid, A New Antenna System for Noise Reduction, Proc. Vol. 27. 

p. 188, March, 1939. ^ moa 

» F. X. Rettenmoyer, Radio-frequency Distributing Systems, Vol. 23, p. 12W, Novem- 

ber, 1085; D. J. Fruin, A Central Antenna System, Electroniea, Vol. 12, p. 37, November, 1939. 
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Where it is possible to employ directional receiving antennas, as, for example, in 
point-to-point communication or in a case in which the signals to be received originate 
in a certain portion of the world, there is considerable advantage in employing an 
mtenna system having high directivity. Noise and interfering signals arriving from 
iirections other than that of the desired signal are then reduced, thereby improving 
bhe signal-to-noise ratio and reducing interference. When the noise or interference is 
iistributed in a random way with direction, the improvement in signal-to-noise 
ratio obtained with a directional receiving antenna is the same as the power gain 
>f the antenna when used for transmitting. When most of the noise arrives from some 
}ther direction than does the desired signal, the improvement is even greater than the 
DOwer gain, while in the unfortunate case in which the noise and signal come from the 
lame direction, directivity gives no benefit whatsoever. 

It is very desirable that the directional pattern of a receiving antenna have small 
minor lobes. If there is a minor lobe of considerable intensity, noise or interfering 
dgnals coming from this particular direction will be received with almost full intensity, 
3ven though this minor lobe may be quite narrow in width and so cause very little 
power to be wasted if the same antenna were to be used for transmitting purposes, 
[t is also important in the case of receiving antenna systems having high directivity 
that the transmission line from antenna to receiver, and the circuits associated with the 
receiver input, be very carefully designed to avoid direct pickup of energy from the 
3assing waves. In view of the fact that the discrimination against signals and noise 
‘rom undesired directions may be of the order of 20 to 60 db in a directional antenna, 
mly a very small spurious response to such an undesired signal introduced by unbal- 
inced transmission lines, etc., will greatly reduce the benefits obtained from the 
iirectivity. 

The types of directional receiving antennas most commonly used for commercial 
vork are the rhombic and fishbone antennas. Both of these are characterized by 
excellent directivity and ability to respond almost equally well over a frequency 
*ange of about 2 to 1. The fishbone antenna has the further advantage of possessing 
i directional pattern characterized by unusually small minor lobes. In both the 
•hombic and fishbone antennas, it is possible to make the response approach zero 
n almost any desired backward or side direction by proper adjustment of the magni- 
nde and phase angle of the terminating impedance. 

It is, of course, possible to use other types of directional antennas for short-wave 
eception. V’s, broadside arrays, systems involving parasitic radiators, etc., are 
mployed to some extent. 

85. Ultra-high-frequency and Microwave Receiving Antennas. — Reception at 
iltra-high and microwave frequencies is generally carried out with the same types of 
ntennas that are used for transmission at these frequencies. 

The principal problem involved with ultra-high-frequency and microwave 
eceiving antennas is in obtaining an adequate pickup sensitivity, so that the amount 
f energy abstracted will be sufficient to qverride the set noise. This difficulty comes 
bout from the fact, as explained in Par. 7, that an antenna is capable of abstracting 
neigy from a section of the wave front that extends only about a quarter of a wave 
sngth away from the antenna. At very short wave lengths, it is accordingly a diffi- 
ult matter to abstract much energy. Thus a horn or parabolic reficctor will intercept 
n amount of energy corresponding to that contained in a section of the wave front 
aving about the same area as the mouth of the horn or reflector, and even then a pot- 
ion of this energy may be reradiated. Thus, even though a horn of reasonable 
hysical dimensions may give an enormous power gain when operated as a trans- 
litting antenna at centimeter wave lengths, the amount of energy that it abstracts is 
mall compared to that of an ordinary broadcast receiving antenna 25 feet long 

nprAfinor at lirnfL/lpfiaf. frpniiPnpiAa. 
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Because of considerations involving the amount of energy abstracted, it is found 
that the half-wave anten^ becomes increasingly unsatisfactory as the frequency is 
increased above 30 me. At these higher frequencies, it is usually necessary to emrfoy 
some form of antenna array having greater abiUty to abstract energy 


WIDE-BAND ANTENNAS—TELEVISIOW ANTENNAS* 

86. Wide-band Antenna Systems. General ConwttercKtons.— All antenna systems 
of the resonant ty^ capable of operatmg over a wide frequency range are character- 
ized by having a diameter or other crosswise dimension that is relatively large. The 
use of a large diameter does not affect the radiation resistance greatly if at all, but it 
reduces the inductance and increases the capacity of the antenna elements. The 
resultant effect is to cause the equivalent resonant circuit that the antenna represents 
to have a lowered Q, and hence broader resonance. 




(a) Cylindrical fb) Conical (c) Spheroidal fd) Diamond fc) Double 
antenna antenna antenna antenna diamond 

Fia. 100. — Typical wide-band antenna arrangement. All the antennas shown can be 
considered cross sections of a figure of revolutions. Dash line A A represents a neutral 
plane that can be replaced by a conductor (earth) with the omission of the lower half of 
the radiating system. 


The large cross-sectional area needed to obtain wide-band characteristic can be 
obtained in a variety of ways. A number of these are illustrated in Fig. 100 and 
involve such expedients as a half-wave antenna of large diameter (cylindrical antenna), 
the use of double cones, etc. The Empire State television antenna shown in Fig. 110 
is a special application of the general axiom that a large diameter is favorable for 
wide-band operation. 

Cylindrical Antennas . — ^The cylindrical antenna in Fig. l(X)a can be considered as 
the generalized case of a half-wave antenna in which the diameter of the antenna is 
not necessarily very small compared with the length. The characteristics of such an 
antenna are given in Figs. 101, 102, and 103,* expressed in terms of the parameter Ka^ 
which represents the average characteristic impedance and is given in Fig. 104 and 


1 It is to be noted that while this section considera only antennas of the resonant type, nonrMona^ 
antennas, such as described in Pars. 12, 14, and 16, are also wide-band antennas, and would be used 
where high directivity was desired. .... 

* These curves are from S. A. SchelkunofT, Theory of Antennas of Ar binary Si *e and Shape, iVoc. 

Vol. 29, p. 493, September, 1941. For further information see E. B. MouUm, The Radia^ 
llesistanoe of Aerials Whose Length Is Comparable with the Wavelength, Jour. / .E.E., Vol. 78, p. 
1936; also, Wireless Section, I.E.B., Vol. 11. p, 93, June, 1936; E. B. Moulhn, The Radiation Rerata^^^ 
of Surfaces of Revolution, Such as Cylinders, Spheres and Cones, /our. J.E.E., Vol. 88. p. 50, March, 
1941, Part III; and E. B. Moullin and H. Page, discussion on The Rachation Resistance of Surfa^ of 
Revolution, Such as Cylinders, Spheres and Cones, Jour. Vol. p. 171, ^no, IMl, rwt III, 

Ronald King and F. G. Blake, Jr., The Self-Impedance of a Symmetrical Antebga, I'rof. 

P. 336, July. 1942. 
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by the relation 

JS:« « 2761ogio~ - 120 (66) 


The notation of Eq. (66) and Fig. 104 is given in Fig. 100a. 

Examination of Figs. 101 to 103 brings out the following points: (1) The resistance 
that the antenna system offers at its input terminal under conditions where the total 




Fig. 101. — Resistance and reactive components of impedance of cylindrical antenna of 
Fig. 100a as calculated for different values of characteristic impedance Ka. {.After Schd- 
kunoff.) These curves assume that the resistance and reactive components are in series 
with each other and neglect the effect of any lumped shunting capacity that may be 
present across the input terminals. 


length of the antenna does not exceed 0.8 wave length (/ ^ 0.4X) is almost independ- 
ent of the characteristic impedance Ka; however, when the total length approxi- 
mates a wave length (I 0.5X) the resistance component of the antenna impedance 
depends very greatly upon the characteristic impedance Kay being comparatively 
low when the characteristic imi)edancc is low (f.e., when the diameter is large) ; (2) the 
reactive component of the antenna impedance is less the lower the characteristic 
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impedance, this applying both for conditions close to resonance and for those far 
from resonance; (3) increasing the diameter of the antenna reduces the length required 

to obtain half-wave and full-wave 
m I — — resonance. 

— — An<cn»fl«, * — ^The cone an- 

tcnna is illustrated in Fig. 1006. It 

nPn TT 1 1 will be noted that when the angle of 

revolution ^ is large this antenna de- 


500 600 700 800 900 1000 1)00 1200 
Charocterisfic Impedance Ka in Ohms 
fa) Antenna length for half-wave 
resonance ( WX/4) 


^500 600 700 800 900 1000 1100 1200 1500 

Characteristic Impedance Kq in Ohms , — ^ 

(b) Antenna length for full* wove 300 400 500 700 1000 1500 2000 

resonance (I'v X/2) Charaderisfic Impedance Kq in Ohms 

Fio 102 Fio. 103. 

Fw. 102.— Input resistance for cylindrical antennas in hslf-wave and fiiU-wave 

'“°FrJ!'T()3.— Shortening of cj'lindrical antenna as a function of characteristic 
cxp^d as per cent reduction below a half wave length for half-wave resonance and a full 
wave length for full-wave resonance. 

generates into a biconioal horn operating in the TEM mode, as illustrated in Fig. 77 

(orovided that the antenna is a number of wave lengths long). w , 

' The chamcteristics of conical antennas depend upon the 
(see Fig. 1006) and the length of the antenna, expressed m wave lengths. Ihe char 



Double diamond 



Fkj. 104.— Average characteriatic impedance of various types of antennas illust 

JjG, lOU* 

acteriatica that can be eapected and the impedwiee K 

.dven I. Fisa 105, 100, and W ™ * “I* FO-- 

< Further informstion ie «ivm by ^ elkuno ff, ^ 

K C.A. ««.. Vol. 4, p. 168, Oototo, IBM: imd Mooto. 

* These are from Sohelkunoif, lec. cti., and Carter, 
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given in Fig. 108 and by the equation 

K « 276 logic cot 2 


( 66 ) 


where ^ is the angle of revolution, as in Fig. lOOh. The principal conclusions to be 
derived from these results are: (1) the total antenna length required for half-wave 
resonance is appreciably less than a half-wave length; (2) the antenna length 
required for full-wave resonance, and for still higher order harmonic operation, is also 
less than the corresponding length in wave lengths measured in free space; (3) the 
resistance component of the input impedance of the cones under conditions of half- 
wave-length resonance is substantially independent of the angle of revolution, while 

the input resistance in the region of full- 
wave-length resonance varies greatly with 
the angle of revolution;” (4) the reactive 
component of the impedance offered by the 
cones as one departs from half-wave-length 
or full-wave-length resonance depends upon 
the angle of revolution, and decreases 
rapidly as the angle of revolution is 
increased. 

Miscellaneous Wide^hand Antenna Stnuy 
tures , — ^The cylinder and cone are by no 
means the only antenna arrangements 
with large cross-sectional areas. Typical 
of the possibilities that remain are the 
spheroidal, diamond, and double-diamond 
antennas of Fig. 100 and the wide-band 
television antenna of Fig. 110. A folded 
dipole, such as iS shown in Fig. 90e, is also a 
first step toward a wide-band arrangement, 
in that dividing the antenna into two ad- 
jacent radiators of small diameter produces 
«n effect equivalent to a substantial in- 
crease in diameter. 

The characteristics of spheroidal, diamond, and double-diamond antennas have 
been studied mathematically.^ The results obtained are analogous to those for the 
cylindrical and conical radiators; i.e., the behavior depends upon the average char- 
acteristic impedance, and this is less the greater the diameter in proportion to length 
(see Fig. 104). As this characteristic impedance becomes smaller (i.e., the larger 
the cross-sectional area in proportion to wave length), the length of antenna required 
for resonance becomes less, and the reactive component of the antenna impedance 
is greatly reduced. The resistance component of the antenna impedance is not 
greatly affected by the average charact5;*istic impedance (t.c., by the cross-sectional 
dimensions) if the antenna is in the vicinity of half-wave resonance or is shorter, but 
with full-wave resonance (2f » X) the resistance component of the antenna impedance 
is reduced very greatly as the average characteristic impedance is made smaller. 

The formulas giving the impedance relations and also the actual current distribu- 
tions that can be expected are to be found in the literature^ but are too complicated 
and specialized to be reproduced here. The effect of cross-sectional area upon antenna 



600 1000 2000 3000 

Charaderisbclmpedance Kin Ohms 

Fia. 105. — Shortening effect in conical 
antennas, expressed as the deviation of 
the resonant length from 21 » k\/2. 


' Thus, Carter, loc. cil„ gives 21 0.73X as the viJue determined experimentally for full-wave 

resonance for values of ^ such as would be used in practice. 

> Schelkunoff, loc. cU. 

* Bee Schelkunoff. loc. eU. 
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length required to produce half-wave resonance is, however, given by the following 
relatively simple expressions:^ 



lA 



Fig. 106. — Resistanoo and reactance components of input impedance of conical antenna 
of Fig. 100b (after Schelkunoff), for small angles of revolution. 


For spheroidal antenna with a << 1: 

X/ 5,040 
^^“2^ (Xa + 83)*y 

For double-diamond antenna with a << U 


21 




8 . 62 ^ 


(67) 

( 68 ) 


> From Sohelkunoff, lee, eil. 
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It will be noted that the arrangements of Figs. 100a, lOOd, and lOOe represent types 
of tower radiators in common use for broadcast transmitters (see also Fig. 86), assum* 

ing the neutral plane is replaced by the ground. 
It thus becomes apparent that the ordinary tower 
radiator used in broadcast work is a form of wide- 
band antenna, and the characteristics of such an- 
tennas can be analysed in terms of the methods 
and formulas referred to here. 

37. Requirements of Antennas Used for the 
Transmission and Reception of Television Signals.^ 
In television transmitting systems, it is necessary 
that the impedance match between the antenna 
and the transmission line leading from the trans- 
mitter be good enough to keep the reflection 
coefficient, as defined by Eq. (65), Sec. 3, to 
within a very small value throughout the fre- 
quency band covered by the television signal. 
This band width is of the order of 5 megacycles in 
typical systems, and with the assigned television 
channels is of the order of 10 to 15 per cent of the 
carrier frequency. The maximum allowable reflec- 
tion coefficient that can be tolerated is of the order 
of 5 per cent, which means that the vector imped- 
ance must not vary more than ± 10 per cent from 
the mean value. Hence when the magnitude 
of the impedance is substantially constant over the band, as is typically the case, the 
reactive component of the impedance must never exceed 10 per cent of the resistance 
component. 


5 6 7 8 9 1011 12 1314 1516 
Angle of Revolution Y' 

Fiq. 107. — Experimental re- 
sults obtained by Carter giving 
relationship between input re- 
sistance of a pair of cones in 
full-wave resonance, and the 
angle of revolution of the cone 
for large angles of revolution. 
Under those conditions the over- 
all length of the pair of cones 
should bo approximately 0.73 
wave length at the mid-frequency, 
regardless of the au^e of 
revolution. 



Fig. 108. — Characteristic impedance K of conical antennas as a function of angle of 

revolution ^ (see Fig. 1006). 

Reflections at the antenna end of the transmission line of a transmitting system 
result in the formation of ghost phenomena, in which weak displaced images are 
produced as a result of energy that has been reflected back from the antenna to the 
» See Carter, loo, oU,; S. W. Seeley, Effect of the Reooivitig Antenna on Television Reception Fidelity, 
R,C.A, Rn., VoL 2. d. 433. April. 1938. 
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transmitter, and then is reflected back to the antenna, to be reradiated with a delay 
time oorr^nding to twice the length of time required to travel the traannunoa 
line. Failure to match the impedance of the antenna and transmission line to each 
other will also result in distortion of the image, in that the energy transfer at some 
frequencies is different from that at others. This distortion is, however, of much 
less importance than the production of ghosts. 

The receiving antenna of a television system must meet requirements that are 
much simpler than those applying to the case of transmission. Here it is not par- 
ticularly important that a good impedance match be maintained between the antenna 
and the transmission line, provided that there is a satisfactory impedance match 
between the transmission line and the input to the receiver. Mismatching between 
antenna and line produces a loss of energy transfer and so distorts certain parts of the 
picture, but a considerable amount of mismatching can be tolerated before a serious 
degradation of picture quality occurs. 

Reflections produced at the receiver mput terminals can produce ghost images, as 
described above, as the result of waves that travel back to the antenna and then are 
returned to the receiver with a delay time corresponding to twice the line length. 
However, the impedance match between the transmission line and the receiver input 
can be made very excellent by designing the receiver input to offer a substantially resist- 
ance impedance over a wide frequency range. This imposes some limitations on the 
input circuit of the receiver, particularly lowering the voltage gain obtainable between 
the line and the grid of the first tube, but by paying this penalty a good impedance 
match may be readily achieved over any desired hand width. 

In the reception of television signals a special problem is encountered in connec- 
tion with orientation of the antenna to avoid reflected waves that reach the antenna 
by indirect paths. ^ Waves that reach the receiving antenna from such a path as 
reflection from a large near-by building will have traveled a somewhat greater distance 
than the main part of the wave, and so will produce on the television output tube a 
ghost image displaced by a time delay corresponding to the extra transmission dis- 
tance. The most practical means of handling this situation under ordinary conditions 
is to experiment with receiving locations and the orientation of the receiving antenna 
until a combination is obtained whereby the indirect waves received as a result of 
reflection are minimized to the point of causing no trouble. It is helpful in such experi- 
ments to calculate the time delay involved, from the displacement of the ghost picture, 
and obtain the corresponding distance in feet on the basis of a wave traveling with the 
velocity of light. With this information one can frequently determine the source of a 
disturbing reflection. 

Wide^Hind Antennas Suitable for Television , — An ordinary quarter-wave or half- 
wave antenna having a diameter of the order of one and a half inches is suitable for use 
us a receiving antenna in the television band around 50 me. The impedan(;e match 
that can be obtained between such an antenna and a two-wire transmission line, with 
the use of a quarter- wave matching section, likewise of large diameter, is only fair, but 
is entirely adequate for receiving purposes. In contrast, a small-diameter antenna is 
inadequate even for receiving purposes (see Fig. 109). 

The higher degree of impedance matching required in the case of television trans- 
mitting antennas is such that dipoles of even large diameter are unsuitable. A folded 
dipole of the type shown in Fig. 90c is considerably better than a single dipole, as 
apparent from. Fig. 109, but is not quite adequate to meet the rigid requirements of a 
high-grade television transmitter with a 50-mc carrier. By combining two folded 
dipoles in a turnstile array, still further improvement is possible, as discussed below, 
and a passably acceptable result obtained. 

* See Seeley, (as. dt. 
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Cone antennas or double-cone systemsy as discussed in connection with Fig. 100^, 
have characteristics that more than meet the wide-band requirements of television 
transmitters, as is obvious from Fig. 109. The only objection to such antennas is 
their rather inconvenient bulk, but this can in many cases be met by replacing the 
cone by a number of wires. It has been found that twelve wires distributed uniformly 



Fio. 1 10.— Turnstile telex ision antenna array of the type used on the Empire State Building. 
Note the bracket supporting the ellipsoidal element. 


around the conical surface give a result substantially equivalent to that of the solid 
structure, and have much less wind resistance and weight. 

An ingenious wide-band television transmitting antenna has been used on the 
Empire State Building, and is illustrated in Fig. 110.^ As shown in Fig. Ill, this is 

1 A detailed description is given by N. E. Lindenblad, Television Transmitting Antenna for Empire 
State Building, E.C.A. Ess.. Vol. 3, p. 387, April, 1939. 
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an evolution of a grounded quarter-wave antenna in which the exciting voltage is 
applied approximately midway in the antenna structure by means of a concentric line. 
By using large-diameter components, and particularly by properly proportioning the 
different parts of the antenna system, it is possible to obtain an extremely good 
impedance match over a wide frequency range, as apparent from Fig. 111. In the 
antenna as built, the central ellipsoidal conductor is supported by a bracket, as shown 
in Fig. 110. This bracket represents an inductive shunt between the ellipsoid and 
the base portion, and has little effect upon the electrical behavior, other than to 
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Fio 111 — EvoluUon of the Empire State type of antenna stracture fr^ a quarter-wave 
Fio. 111. . ooncontrio Une at its nud-pomt. 

modify the optimum proportions. In the Empire State 

this cLacter are arranged around a central tower to form a turnstile array, as shown 
“ from Tumaile Arrangemenis.-Animnt^ systems of the typ^ disou^ 

trical lengths. When the^ linM are to become com- 

whereby the impedance mismatehes of j opposite character from the 

pensated for by correspondmg impedance mismatches ot opp 
other (*.«., quadrature) portion of the turnstile system. 



SECTION 12 

RADIO AIDS TO NAVIGATION 

DIRECTION FINDING^ 

1. General Considerations in Direcdon Finding. — Radio direction finding is 
accomplished by taking advantage of the fact that radio waves normally propagate 
between transmitter and receiver along a great-circle route. Hence a ship or airplane 
can obtain its location by determining -the direction of radio waves sent out by trans- 
mitters at known locations. Similarly it is possible to determine the position of a 
radio transmitter by taking bearings on the radio waves at two receiving points. 

'When radio direction finding is used to determine the location of a ship, airplane, 
etc., it makes no difference whether the ship observes the bearings of the waves 
radiated from known locations or whether receivers at known locations are used to 
determine the bearings of waves sent out from the ship. This is because the Rayleigh- 
Carson reciprocity theorem (Par. 8, Sec. 11) shows that under the conditions for which 
accurate bearings are possible (t.e., where the action of the earth’s magnetic field in 
the ionosphere is unimportant), the observed bearings are unaffected by interchanging 
the transmitter and direction-finding receiver. 

Direction-finding Errors Caused hy Lateral Deviation and Scaitering of Radio Waves, 
The accuracy of all radio direction-finding work is based upon the assumption that the 
radio waves follow a great-circle route. This is usually, but not always, the case- 

Lateral deviation of the ground wave can occur when the great-circle route between 
transmitter and receiver is roughly parallel to a coast line. Under such conditions 
the higher ground-w^ave attenuation over the land results in a shifting of the wave 
front, and the wave arriving at the receiving point tends to be bent in such a way as 
to cause the transmitter bearing to be displaced oceanward from the true bearing of 
the transmitter. Bearings that are within 10 to 15^ of a coastline are therefore to be 
distrusted, particularly if the distance to the transmitter is large. Similar behavior 
is often found in mountainous regions, since the attenuation of a ground wave travel- 
ing up a valley is less than* that of a wave traveling crosswise from ridge to ridge. 
There is hence a tendency for the energy that reaches a receiving point to arrive via 
a valley, even when the valley does not run in the exact direction of the transmitter. 

At the higher radio frequencies, where propagation over even moderately short 
distances depends upon the ionosphere, the direction from which waves arrive at a 
receiving point will on occasion deviate appreciably from the true bearing as a result 
of conditions of the ionosphere. The dhief source of such errors is from scattered 
reffections, which, as indicated in Par. 12, Sec. 10, can cause waves to arrive at a 
receiving point from other than the great-circle direction. Errors due to scattering 
are most pronounced when the normal transmission path is seriously disturbed by 
an ionosphere storm, or when the receiving point is not in the direction toward which 
the main part of the transmitted energy is directed. 

There is also evidence to indicate that lateral deviation of signals away from the 
great-circle route can be caused by a tilt in the ionosphere in the region where the 

^ An encyolopedio treatment of direction finding ie given by R. Keen, “ Wirdeee Direction Finding,” 
iliffe and Bone, Ltd., London, 1938. 
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wave is refracted earthward. The amount of tilt likely to occur, though not great, 
can be sufficient to introduce appreciable error in bearing. Ionosphere tilt may be 
caused by ionosphere storms, or by the normal variation in the ionosphere that occurs 
duiixig the day, particularly around sunrise and sunset.^ 

Errors Due to Reradiation from Neighboring Objects . — ^The true direction in which 
radio waves are traveling will be obtained only when the point of observation is 
remote from metal objects. Passing waves striking wires and other metal objects 
induce currents that produce induction and radiation fields, which, when combined 
with the fields of the passing waves, result in a distortion of the wave front in the 
vicinity of the object. Fields from induced currents produce two effects upon direc- 
tion-finding equipment: (1) a deviation in the apparent direction from which the 
passing wave seems to arrive and (2) a quadrature effect corresponding to fields 00^ 
out of time phase with those of the passing wave, and giving an effect equivalent to 
elliptical polarization. In the case of direction finders such as loops, which depend 



Puj, 1 . — Normal quadrantal error characteristic of a sliip. When the error is large, there is 
a tendency for the minimum to be indistinct. 


upon obtaining a null for accurate indication, this quadrature component destroys 
the null, thereby blurring the minimum and reducing the accuracy obtamahle. 

These errors from induced currents arc particularly imixutant m connection with 
loop or similar direction findem used on shipboard.* When a ship-borne direction 
finder is located along the center line of the ship, the cmir introduced by induced 
currents usually has the general character shown in Fig. 1. Ihe error is 
for waves arriving 46° from bow or stem, and either small or zero when the wave 
bearing is directly forward, astern, or to cither side. Ihis type of “ 

commonly termed qwzdranlal error, and is normally of sue a c arat w,rinB 

observed bearing angles nearer to 0 or 180°, as the may 
The quadrantal error depends on frequency. It is also atfect^ by ^1’.® /"f 
ship, tending to be greater when the ship is lightly loaded, and also will, ®®^^ 

influenced by changes in rigging. When the quadrantal emr for a ^ 

is large it is commonly found that the minimum of a loop direction flndcr is blurr . 

Guard, Proc. LR.E., VqI 20, p. 223, February, 1932. 
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When the error from induced currents is excessive, and particularly when there is 
sufficient quadrature effect to give a distinctly blurred minimum, it is necessary to 
minimize the effect of induced currents. This can be done by relocating the direction- 
finding equipment so that it is more nearly in the clear, or one may in some cases be 
able to minimize the effect of induced currents by insertion of insulation at points that 
interfere with the paths of the induced current. It is also usually possible to com- 
pensate at least partially for the effects of metal objects by introducing additional 
objects, as, for example, a short-circuited loop (‘‘current loop”), strategically located, 
of such size and orientation as to induce in the direction-finding antenna an approxi- 




(b) With compensating loop 

Fig. 2.— ‘Example showing quadrantal error caused by currents induced in stack and in 
closed circuit formed by mast and stay, and improvement of null by means of a compensating 
loop. The loop is formed by connecting a wire between stack and mast. The magnitude 
and phase of the current In flowing in this loop, and hence of the compensating effect pro- 
duced, can be controlled by adjustment of the magnitude and phase of the impedance Z. 

% 

mately equal but opposite effect to that produced by other objects. Compensation 
of this character is frequently necessary in the case of ship direction finders. A typical 
example is shown in Fig. 2. 

Errors from currents induced in “open radiators,” i.c., objects such as poles, stacks, 
etc., that do not form closed loops, are greatly reduced by providing the direction- 
finding equipment, particularly antenna, with electrostatic shielding. This removes 
the effect of induction electrostatic fields, and so in the case of near-by “open radia- 
tors” eliminates most of the error otherwise present, because near such radiators the 
induction electrostatic field is much stronger than the remaining fields caused by 
induced current. 
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The poasibility of errors from induced fields makes it desirable always to calibrate 
direction-finding equipment after it has been installed, with the use of waves from 
transmitters at known locations.^ One can then either use a correction curve, or may 
compensate automatically for the error by some mechanical arrangement involving 
an adjustable cam, so that the pointer on the direction finder gives the correct direc- 
tion even when this differs from the apparent direction indicated by the waves 

Errors fr^ ^^MourUain In mountainous regions errors can occur in air- 

borne direction findere as a result of waves reflected from the rough terrain combining 
with the direct wave in a manner that causes the apparent direction of arrival to differ 
from the true bearing. These errors vary with distance to the transmitter, are very 
sensitive to frequency, and depend upon the character of the terrain, because these 
factors determine the point of reflection, the magnitude of the reflected wave, and the 
phase relation of the direct and reflected waves. 

When mountain effect is present, loop direction finders frequently give a blurred 
minimum, particularly when the signal used is modulated and so contains several 
frequencies. This is in addition to the fact that the bearing obtained may be in error. 

The presence of mountain-effect error is indicated by irregular fluctuations 
in apparent bearing about the true course as the plane travels. The absence of such 
fluctuations is a certain sign that the effect is absent. 

2. The Loop Direction Finder. — In the loop direction finder, a receiver is excited 
by a loop antenna that is rotated imtil a zero response of the receiver indicates that 
the plane of the loop is perpendicular to the direction in which the wave travels (see 
Par. 18, Sec. 11). The loop is adjusted for minimum rather than maximum response, 
because the percentage change in loop response with a small change in loop position 
is much greater in the vicinity of the loop minimum, 

A simple loop antenna employed in this way gives the bearing angle of the passing 
radio wave, but leaves a 180° uncertainty in the actual direction of the transmitting 
station.® This ambiguity in the sense of the bearing can be removed by making use 
of a vertical antenna in conjunction with the loop. The addition of vertical anteima 
pickup to the output of a loop antenna results in one lobe of the loop pattern being 
enlarged, while the other is diminished, as discussed in Par. 18, Sec. 11, and also as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

The procedure for direction finding is hence to obtain the bearing by adjusting 
the loop for zero response with the vertical antenna disconnected. The sense of the 
bearing is then determined by rotating the loop 90° in a specified direction and coupling 
the vertical antemia to the loop. If the addition of the vertical antenna increases 
the signal the sense is one way, while the diminution of the signal indicates the opposite 
sense. 

In combining the vertical antemia pickup with the loop output to obtain a sense 
determination, it is necessary that the voltage developed by the vertical antenna be 
not greater than the resultant voltage acting in the loop circuit. It is also necessary 
that the phase of the vertical antenna output that is coupled into the loop circuit be 
such that the antenna effect induces a voltage in the loop circuit that is approximately 


* In the case of ship direction Anders the calibration is often done by having a second ship steam 

around the ship with the loop, and transmit conticiuously. The distance in such cases must not be too 
small, or errors may be introduced from the action of the horisontal Aat top of the transmitting antenna. 
Bee J. F. Coales, Errors in Direction-Anding Calibrations in Steel Ships Due to the Shape and Orienta- 
tion of the Transmitting Antenna, Jour, J.E,E.f VoL 73, p. 280, 1033; also. Wireless Section, J.E,E,^ 
Vol. 8, p. 127, September, 1933. . . j 

* A comprehensive discussion of the subject is given by H. Busigmes, Mountain Mecto and the Um 
of Radio Compasses and Radio Beacons for Piloting Aircraft, Elee. Comm,, Vol. 10 , No. 3, p. 44 , 1941 . 

« A direction-Anding system in which freedom from sense ambiguity is obtain^ by using two cros^ 
loops in combination with a vertical aptenna is described by C. E. Hor^n and C. Crainpton. A R^io 
Compass Developed in H. M. Signal School, Jour, J,S,E,, Vol. 73, p. 284, 1933; also. Wireless Section, 
Vol. ^ p. 181, S^tember, 1983. 
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in phase (or phase opposition) with the resultant voltage acting around '^e loop. 
Since the resultant voltage acting around the loop is 90" out of phase with the volta^ 
induced in the vertical antenna, this means that a 90" phase shift is required in the 
coupling system, which can be conveniently obtained by the use of mutual-inductance 
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<c> Directional Characteristic of Loop Having Antenna Effect 
90® out of Phase with Resultant Loop Voltage 

Fig. 3. — Directional characteristics of vertical loop for vertically polarized waves with 
and without antenna effect. Note that a small antenna effect in phase with the resultant 
loop voltage causes the null direction to differ from 90® with respect to the plane of the 
loop, while a small antenna effect in quadrature with the resultant loop voltage results in a 
blurred minimum. 


coupling. The effect produced by adding various amounts of antenna pickup to the 
loop output, and also the effect of the phase of this pickup, is illustrated in Fig. 3. 

Balancing and Shielding of Loop Antennas . — ^The bearing obtained with a loop 
antenna will be erroneous unless the loop is carefully balanced electrostatically with 
respect to ground. This is because if the loop is not so balanced, there will be a 
residual antenna effect that distorts the directional pattern of the loop, as shown in 




Fiq. 4. — Balanced-loop antenna systems, including arrangements involving compensating 
capacities and mutual inductances for eliminating residual antenna effect. 

Fig. 36 for the case marked antenna effect small.” This causes the nulls to appear 
in directions slightly different from 90" with respect to the plane of the loop. 

Typical circuit arrangements that can be used in association with a loop to main- 
tain symmetry with respect to ground are shown in Figs. 4e and 4d. In many practi- 
cal direction-finding systems it is customary to include also a small auxiliary balancing 
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condezmer or variable mutual inductance to compensate for any 
effect. A condenser used for this purpose normally consists of a three-plate arr^ge- 
ment having two stators, as shown in Fig. 4a, while the variable mutual inductance 
is used to couple a controllable antenna effect into the loop, as in Fig. 4b, The adjust- 
ment of such a compensating arrangement can be easily made by taking advantage of 
the fact that in the absence of all antenna effect the two null directions of the loop 
differ by 180®, but when there is a small antenna effect the two nulls are slightly Jess 
than 180° apart, as shown in Fig. 3, The correct adjustment of the compensation is 
therefore the adjiwtinent for which the loop, after having been rotated to give zero 
response, will again give zero response when reversed exactly 180°. 

The accuracy with which electrostatic balance to ground can be obtained and 
maintained in a loop antenna is increased by inclosing the loop in an electrostatic 
shield. Such a shield ensures that all parts of the loop will always have the same 
capacity to ground irrespective of the loop orientation or of the presence or absence 
of neighboring objects. A loop shield normally makes use of a metal housing, usually 
in the form of a pipe, which is provided with an insulated joint or bushing so that the 
shield does not act as a short-circuited turn. The presence of such an electrostatic 
shield surrounding a loop antenna has practically no effect upon the performance of 
the loop, although there are some modifications in the detailed mechanisms of the 
loop operation. 1 

Shielding of loop antennas also has the advantage of preventing induction electro- 
static fields from affecting the loop. This is important in the case of precipitation 
static (see Par. 18, Sec, 10), and also when there are near-by objects that act as an 
open antenna (see Par. 1 above). 

Polarization Errors in Loop Direction Finders (Night Effect — Airplane Effect ),^ — 
The bearings obtained from a vertical loop antenna rotated about a vertical axis will 
be correct if the passing waves are vertically polarized. If, however, there is present 
a horizontally polarized downcoming component of the waves, the horizontal members 
of the loop have voltages induced in them that do not give zero resultant loop output 
voltage when the plane of the loop is perpendicular to the bearing of the radio wave.* 
In fact, if there is present nothing else but horizontally polarized downcoming waves, 
the null position of the loop occurs when the plane of the loop is parallel, rather than 
perpendicular, to the bearing of the radio wave. A vertically polarized downcoming 
component produces the same effect on the bearing determination as any other verti- 
cally polarized wave, and so causes no trouble. When the wave possesses both a 
vertically polarized component and a horizontally polarized downcoming component, 
the result is cither that the loop null indicates an erroneous bearing or that it is impos- 
sible to obtain a zero response for any loop position. This latter occurs when the 
resultant voltages induced in the vertical and horizontal loop members are not in 
phase, and gives a loop characteristic similar to that of Fig. 3c. Troubles introduced 
by downcoming horizontally pokuized waves are termed polarization errors. 

Horizontally polarized downcoming waves are normally produced by action of the 
ionosphere. When this is the case, the polarization error is small near the transmitter 


* The theory of the shielded loop antenna is given by R. E. Burgess, The Screen Loop Aerial, Wirdt$9 

Eng., Vol. 16. p. 492, October, 1939. , , « « « j 

The use of shielding for loop antennas was apparently first suggested by R. H. Barneld, Shielded 
Loops, Jour, J.E.E., Vol. 62, p. 249, 1924. ^ r^. a jt i. 

* An excellent discussion of this subject is given by R. L. Smith-Rose, Radio Direction-finding by 

Transmission and Reception, Proc, I.R.E., Vol. l7, p. 425, March, 1929, , , , ij. * * 

« The magnitudes of the voltages induced in horisontal members la determined by the r^ultant of 
the incident downcoming wave and the wave reflected from the surface of the ®arth. The induoM 
voltages wiU hence be different for the lower and upper horizontal members and will depend on fre- 
quency and on soil conditions. The standard wave error (see Par. 4) of a loop m which the distonoe 
from any part to the ground is small compared with a wave length is 35,3® for the case of a perieet 
ground* 
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the niill positk^ delivers no signal to the receiving set. — the equivalent^of antenna 

effect. 

A properly balanced and calibrated loop will ordinarily give bearings that are 
accurate to within one-half to two degrees on near-by radio stations. The accuracy 
diminishes, how'over, as the distance to the transmitter increases, is greater dining the 
day than at night (as long as sky-wave propagation is possible), is reduced as the fre- 
quency is raised, and is greater when the transmission is over water than when over 
land. This is because all these factors affect the ratio of ground wave to downward- 
traveling sky wave. The maximum distance at which satisfactory bearings can be 
obtained in the daytime is of the order of 60 to 200 miles at frequencies of about 600 
kc, and may be as great as several thousand miles at very low radio frequencies. At 
frequencies greater than 1 to 2 megacycles loop direction finders tend to become 
increasingly unreliable because of the possibility of sky waves of high intensity being 
present both day and night up to points quite close to the transmitter. 

Loop antennas have been developed for use at ultra- high frequencies, as, for 
example, 50 megacycles, and when carefully designed can be made to give reasonably 
accurate results.^ This is possible because at very high frequencies there is no sky 
wrave, and it is necessary merely that the loop be properly balanced and shielded in 
order to be usable. 

8 . Direction Finders Based on Adcock Antennas. — The Adcock antenna in its 
simplest form consists of two spaced vertical antennas connected as shown in Fig. 7. 
The action of this arrangement, as far as vertically polarized waves are concerned, is 
identical with a loop since the resultant current in the output coil of such an Adcock 
system is proportional to the vector difference of the voltages induced in the two 
vertical members, exactly as in the case of the loop. Horizontally polarized downcom- 
ing waves do not affect the Adcock antenna, however, since the voltages induced in 
the two horizontal members are of the same magnitude and phase, and so cancel out 
as the result of the circuit arrangement. 

Other forms of Adcock antennas are illustrated in Fig. 9. These are all charac- 
terized by the fact that the active members are spaced vertical wires, w^hile the 
horizontal members are so disposed that either little or no voltage can be induced in 
them or, alternatively, that voltages induced in them balance out as a result of the 
circuit arrangement and the fact that the horizontal members are physically close to 
each other instead of being spaced as in the cjise of the loop. 

The effective height of an Adcock antenna is the same as that of a one-tum loop 
of corresponding dimensions. Since a loop is not limited to a single turn, the Adcock 
antenna is definitely inferior to a loop from the point of view of induced signal. This 
is one of the chief limitations of the Adcock antenna and makes it necessary to use a 
relatively larger physical structure than necessary with a loop for comparable response. 
Another disadvantage of the Adcock antenna system is that it represents a source of 
energy having a relatively high equivalent internal impedance that is capacitive. If 
the Adcock is to be tuned to resoiianse, this must be done by means of a relatively 
high inductance coil that will add appreciable loss to the circuit, while if the antenna 
system is to be used in a nonresonant manner, then the high source impedance does 
not lend itself to association in an efficient way with relatively long leads, or with 
transmission lines. Some help can be obtained by making the vertical members of 
the Adcock antenna in the form of wire cages of relatively large diameter, but this is 
only a partial solution of the problem. In contrast with the Adcock antenna system, 
a loop antenna has an internal impedance consisting of an inductive reactance of 
moderate value. By the use of a suitable number of turns, the loop v.dn be readily 

^ For ezampie» see H, G. Hopkins, A Loop Direction Finder for Ultra-short Waves, Wirdeta Bn0n 
VoL 15. o 6fil. December. 19£8. 
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tuned to t^on&nce by means of a variable condenser having ne^igible loss. K the 
loop is to be untunedi it can be more readily matched to a transmission line or \ti wfd 
with long leads than can the Adcock system. 

The value of the Adcock antenna system in direction finding is the greatly reduced 
susceptibility to polarization errors. Adcock systems are hence especially valuable 
at short waves, and at ultra-high frequencies, where loops perform least well. Adcock 
antennas find some use at relatively low frequencies, but here in order to obtain any 
reasonable amount of energy pickup it is necessary to employ physically large fixed 
antennas with a goniometer arrangement. 

Polanzation Errors of Ad^ck Antenna Systems.—A perfectly symmetrical Adcock 
antenna system of the type illustrated in Fig. 7 would have zero polarization error if 
operated in free space remote from all other objects. However, when the antenna 
system is in the vicinity of the earth, or other equivalent ground plane such as might 




Fia. 7. — Simple Adcofk Fig. 8. — Adrjock antenna system located 
uiitonna systoni remote from close to earth, 

neighboring objects, particu- 
larly the earth. 

be provided by an airplane, polarization errors are present to a greater or less extent. 
The way in which polarization errors are then introduced in the system can be explained 
with the aid of Fig. 8. Horizontally polarized downcoming waves indvKie voltages in 
the two horizontal members and cause a difference of potential to be produced between 
points a and 6. These voltages cause currents ii and to flow in the vertical members 
as indicated. When the antenna system is remote from all objects, particularly 
the earth, these two currents are of equal magnitude, and since they flow through the 
coil L in opposite directions, no effect is produced in the output. However, when the 
lower members of the antenna system are close to the ground, as in Fig. 8, the capaci- 
ties Cl and C[ of the lower two legs to ground cause the current is to be greater than u 
because of the lowered impedance offered to u as a result of the presence of the earth. 
As a consequence, the currents ii and 12 produced by the downcoming wave no longer 
balance in the coil L, and there is a residual output. This results in a polarization 
error that, although substantially smaller than in the case of a loop antenna, is never- 
theless by no means negligible. 

Types of Adcock ArUenna Systems and Their Polarization Errors.^ — The principles 
involved in the Adcock antenna system may be applied in a number of ways, of which 
some of the more practical examples are shown in Fig. 9. 

* A clamic paper 00 the polarisation error of various types of Adcock systemB is that of R. H. Bar- 
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The arran^anient of Fig. 9a has already been diacnBsed above. Hie polarization 
«ror of this arrangement becomes less the greater the spacing between the earth and 
the lower limbs, and is also affected by the soil conductivity. The standard wave 
error will vary accordingly, but in a typical case is of the order of 2 to 6®. 

The simple U-type antenna of Fig. 96 represents the upper half of the system of 
Fig. 9o. If the earth were a perfect conductor and the horizontal members were 
extremely close to the earth, the polarization error would be zero. However, the 
earth is not a perfect conductor and so has a reflection coefficient that is less than 
unity to downooming horizontally polarized waves. This results in there being a 
horizontal electric field at the earth’s surface when downcoming waves are present, 
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Fio, 9. — Various types of Adcock antenna systems. 


which induces a voltage in the horizontal member and gives rise to a polarization 
error. In a typical case, the standard-wave polarization error to be expected in an 
arrangement of this sort may easily exceed 10 to IS®. 

The polarization error of the simple U-type antenna of Fig. 96 can be reduced by 
placing the horizontal members in a shield grounded at each end as shown in Fig. 9c, 

field, Some Principles Underlying the Design of Spaced-aerial Direction-finders, Vol. 76, 

p. 428, 1935; also. Wireless Section, I,E.E„ Vol. 10, p. 55, June, 1935. 

Practical examples of Adcock direction-finding systems for various parts of the frequency spectrum, 
together with data on polarisation errors experienced in practice and comparisons between Adcock and 
loop systems with respect to polarisation errors is given by Smith-Rose, loe. eit.; R.Jp. Smith-Rose, Radio 
Direction-finding on Wavelengths between 2 and 3 Metres (100 and 150 Mo./s), Wireless Section, I.E.E.t 
Vol. 15, p. 161, September, 1940; also. Jour, I.E.E,, Vol. 87, p. 154, 1940; R. L. Smith-Rose and H. G. 
Hopkins, Radio Direction Finding on Wavelengths between 6 and 10 Metres (Frequencies 50 to 30 
Mc./8ec.), Jour, I,E.E„ Vol. 83, p. 87, 1988; also, Wireless Section, I,E,E., Vol. 13, p. 303, September, 
1988; R. H. Barfield and R. A. Fereday, An Improved Medium-wave Adcock Direction-finder, Wireless 
Section, J,E,E„ Vol. 13, p. 83, March, 1938; also, Jour, I,E.E., Vol. 81, p. 676, 1937; R. H. Barfield 
and W. Ross, A Short-wave’ Adcock Direction-finder, Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 81, p. 6M, 1937; also. Wireless 
Section, I,E,E„ Vol. 13, p. 39, March, 1988; R. H. Barfield, Recent Developments in Direction-finding 
Apparatus, Jour. I,B,E.t Vol. 68, p. 1052, 1930; R. A. Watson Watt, Polarisation Errors in Direction 
Finders. WirdoM Ena., Vol. 13. d. 3. January. 1936. 
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or by burying them aa in Fig. M. The use of a shieU wiU reduce the pohMisatioa 
error to perhaps half of that of the unshielded U type. Burying the 
members produces some further reduction in polarisation error, with the actual 
amount of error depending upon the conductivity of the earth, the frequency, and the 
depth of burial. A wire screen placed over the earth’s surface immediately under^ 
neath the aiitenna will help in reducing the error in Pig. 9d. The buried anangonent 
does not el i mi n ate polarisation errors completely because the currents the wave 
induces in the ground penetrate to a depth greater than it is practical to bury the 
horizontal connections. 

The arrangement of Fig. 9e is referred to as a balanced system, and can be 
of as the Adcock antenna system of Fig. 9a modified by reducing the length of the 
lower limbs, so that the horizontal members will be closer to ground, and then com- 
pensating for the increased impedance of the lower limbs by connecting 
between them and ground. The condensers CC are so selected that the impedance 
of the upper and lower sections about the dividing points o and 5 will be the same. 
The standard wave error of a typical arrangement of this type is of the order of the 
corresponding shielded-U system of Fig. 9c. 

The arrangement m Fig. 9/ is the same as that of Fig. 9& except for the fact that 
each vertical antenna is separately coupled to the output circuit. In such an arrange- 
ment the polarization error is very small because the insertion of mutual inductances 
between the two vertical sections introduces a very high impedance between points 
o and h (see Fig. 9/), with the result that the current produced by the voltage induced 
in the horizontal members becomes extremely small. In fact, if suitable electrostatic 
shields are used, as shown dotted in Fig. 9/, and care is taken to maintain symmetry, 
it is possible theoretically to reduce the polarization error to zero. Practically, 
the standard wave error of coupled arrangements of the type of Fig. 9/ is readily 
kept to as low as 1® or less. 

Miscellaneous Considerations in Adcock Antenna Systems , — The sensitivity of the 
Adcoek antenna system to neighboring objects, and particularly the earth, makes it 
usually desirable to employ two pairs of Adcock antennas at right angles to each 
other in a goniometer system, rather than to employ a single rotatable Adcock antenna. 
The relation of the antenna to these objects then remains fixed. 

Adcock antenna systems are subject to vertical antenna pickup just as are loop 
systems. With Adcock arrangements, antenna effect arises from failure to maintain 
symmetry between the various vertical antennas and their associated leads and 
coupling coils. Electrostatic shielding of horizontal members and also the use of 
cilectrostatic shields in coupling coils are always helpful in reducing unbalances. It is 
also sometimes desirable, or even necessary, to inclose the vertical members in electro- 
static shields in order to make their capacities to ground independent of neighboring 
objects, and to minimize the effect of induction electric fields that may be generated 
by current induced in near-by objects. 

Sense determination can be obtained in Adcock systems in the same way as with a 
loop antenna, i.e., by introducing a certain amount of antenna pickup in a controlled 
way that changes the normal figure-of-eight pattern to a cardioid pattern.^ 

4. Evaluation of Polarization Error— Standard Wave Error.— -The merit of a 
direction-finding system from the point of view of immumty to polarization error can 
1)0 conveniently defined in terms of a standard wave error. The standard wave 

1 A modi6ed aeiwe-determining arrangement, in which a vertical antenna is substituted for one pair 
of antennas in a goniometer system, and sense is obtained by comparing the null position for thb con- 
nection with the null obtained for the usual two pair of antennas, is desorib^ by A. FOTway, A 
f^ense-finding Device for Use with Spaced-aerial Direction-finders, Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 84, p. 90, 1939; 
Hlso, Wireless Section, LE.E., Vol. 14, p. 14, March, 1989. This arrangement is particularly useful at 
‘iigh frequencies. 
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error is the rnif in bearing that would be obtained if the incoming wave arrived from 
an angle of 45^ above the horizontal, and had its electric vector inclined at an angle 
of 45^ with respect to the vertical. In calculating the standard wave error, it is 
always arbitrarily assumed that the resultant voltage induced in the vertical members 
by the standard wave’* is in the same phase as the resultant voltage induced in the 
system by the horizontal component of the ''standard wave'' acting on the horizontal 
members of the antenna. This actually may not be the case unless the "standard 
wave" is elliptically polarized, but it greatly simplifies the calculations, and for 
comparative purposes is perfectly satisfactory. 

The standard wave error can be calculated from the geometry of the antenna 
system, the frequency, and a knowledge of the earth's constants. The intensity of 
the horizontal electric field produced near the surface of the earth by a downcoming 
wave — and hence the voltages induced in a horizontal member — depends very greatly 
upon the reflection coefficient of the earth, and varies greatly with the height measured 
in wave lengths. The effect of height is especially great when the earth is a good 
reflector. 

The polarization error of a direction-finding antenna system can be determined 
experimentally by transmitting from a low-power elevated source, and employing 
a doublet or dipole transmitting antenna that can be rotated to produce waves of any 
desired polarization. In carrying out such tests it is essential that the distance 
between transmitter and receiver be not too small. The minimum allowable distance 
depends upon the antenna dimensions, the wave length, and the inherent accuracy 
of the direction finder being investigated, and is of the order of 0.6 to 3.5X.^ At 
the higher radio frequencies it is possible to place the transmitter on a high tower 
and still obtain reasonably large angles of incidence while this requisite distance 
is maintained.* If the frequency is very high, it is even possible to obtain a 46® 
angle of incidence corresponding to a standard wave. At lower frequencies it is 
necessary to place the elevated transmitter in an airplane if large angles of incidence 
are to be obtained with adequate spacing between transmitter and receiver, or 
alternatively the transmitter must be supported by a balloon or kite. 

6. Miscellaneous Direction-finder Systems.* Caihode-ray Direction Finders 
(Instantaneous Direction Firiders),^ — A. simple form of cathode-ray direction finder 
giving an instantaneous indication of bearing is shown in Fig. 10a. Here the antenna 
system consists of two loop or Adcock aerials crossed at 90® with respect to each other. 
The outputs of these aerials are applied to separate radio-frequency amplifiers having 
identical phase shift and amplification. The outputs of the amplifiers are applied to 
the horizontal and vertical deflectors, respectively, of a cathode-ray tube. With 
such an arrangement the effect of the voltages induced in the crossed antennas by a 
passing radio wave is to produce a line on the cathode-ray tube as shown in Fig. 106, 
the direction of which indicates the bearing of the signal, while the length depends 
on the signal strength and so is of no significance. 

Sense determination can be obtained in an arrangement of the type shown in Fig. 
lOo, which involves intensity modulating the beam of the cathode-ray tube with a 

1 W. Roaa, The Calibration of Four-aerial Adcock Direction-finders, Jour. J,E.E„ Vol. 85, p. 192, 
1030; also, Wireless Section, J,E.E,, Vol. 14, p. 220, September, 1930. 

* R. H. Barfield, An Elevated Transmitter for Testing Direction Finders, Wirdess Eno*t Vol. 15, 
p. 405, September, 1038. 

> A more complete and also more detailed discussion of various tsrpes of direction finders in given 
by Keen, loc, eU, 

<For further information see R, A, Watson-Watt and J. P. Herd, An Instantaneous Direction 
Reading Radio Goniometer, Jow, I.E.E.t Vol. 64, p. 611, 1926; also, Exp, Wirdeat and Wirdeaa Eng,, 
Vol. 3, p. 230, April, 1026; G. H. Muuro and L. G. H. Huxley, Shipboard Observations with a Cathode- 
ray Direction-finder between England and Australia, Jour, I.E.B.^ V<^. 71, p. 488, 1932; also, Wireless 
Section,' J.E.E., Vol. 7, p. 283, September, 1032; The Staff, Radio Research Station, A Short-wave 
Cathode Ray I^eetion Finding Receiver, Wirdeaa Eng., Vol. 16, p. 432, August, 1938; H. T. Budenbom, 
Asimuth Indicator for Flying Fields, Bdl Lab. Boo., Vol. 20, p. 58, November, 1041. 
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radio-frequency voltage derived from a vertical antenna and amplified by a third 
amplifier, as shown dotted in Fig. 10a. This third amplifier must have a phase 
shift that is identical with that of the first two amplifiers, and its amplification must 
be such that the amplified signal will be sufficient to produce an appreciable amount 
of intensity modulation. In addition, a 90^ phase shift must be introduced between 
the voltage induced in the vertical antenna and its amplified output, in order to take 
into account the fact that the resultant voltage acting around the loop is 90^ out o^ 
phase with the voltage induced in a vertical antenna. 



(a) Schematic circuit 




(b) Caihode-nay pattern 
without sense 
determination 


(c) Cathode-ray pattern 
with sense 
determination 


Fio. 10.— Instantaneous oathode-ray direction-finder systems. 


The effect of inteneity modulating the cathode-ray beam is ^ 

If the control electrode of the tube is normally T 

effect is to black out one-half of the line of Fig. 106 and to 

other half to vary from practically nothing near the ^ ^ 

the end of the line, as shown. Since the particuter end of the 

blacked out by the intensity modulation from the repeal 

upon the direction from which the waves arrive, s deto e sense ^ super- 

In a system of the type illustrated in Fig. lOo .t is convem^t 
heterodyne system, instead of a simple radio-freqi^cy amplifier. ^ ^ 
by employing a common beating osdUator for all th^ 

converiingtte incoming signals to a predetermined intermediate frequency that e« 
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then be amplsfiefa and applied to the electrodes of the cathode-ray tube. Such an 
arrangement takes advantage of the fact that if the frequency of several waves is 
changed to a new frequency by the heterod}me process, the relative phases of the waves 
after their frequencies have been changed will not be changed if a common beating 
oscillator is used for all the waves involved (see Par. 23, Sec. 11). 

It is necessary that the various ainplifiers used in the system of Fig. 10a have 
identical phase shifts, and it is also necessary that amplifiers 1 and 2 have identical 
amplification. If amplifiers 1 and 2 have different phase shifts, an ellipse (or a 
section of an ellipse) will appear on the cathode-ray screen instead of a line (or a section 
of a line). If the phase shift of amplifier 3 is incorrect, the portion of the line visible 
on the end of the cathode-ray tube will not have maximum intensity at the point of 
maximum deflection, and furthermore, the black-out on the end of the line toward 
the origin will not be clean-cut. If amplifiers 1 and 2 have the same phase shift but 
imequal amplification, a quadrantal error will be introduced that is maximum for 
waves arriving at an angle of 45** with respect to the planes of the antennas, but that 
becomes zero when the arriving wave travels parallel to the plane of either antenna. 

A practical method of adjusting amplifiers 1 and 2 to have identical characteristics 
is to provide in the direction-finding equipment a test oscillator with a loop that will 
induce in the two crossed antennas voltages of equal magnitude and phase. The phase 
shift and amplification of one of the amplifiers is then varied until a straight-line 
pattern is obtained at an angle of 46®. Amplifier 3 can then have its phase adjusted 
by turning on this amplifier and adjusting phase shift until a satisfactory black-out 
is obtained. An alternative method of adjusting amplifiers 1 and 2 to equality is to 
tune in some signal, and then connect the inputs of amplifiers 1 and 2 in parallel 
across one of the two antennas. When the phase and amplitude characteristics are 
identical, the bearing indicated will be 46®, and there will be no tendency for the 
section of line appearing on the cathode-ray screen to open up into an ellipse. 

The cathode-ray direction finder giving instantaneous bearing has a number of 
advantages, and is coming into increasing use. In particular it avoids the necessity 
of manipulating tlie direction-finding equipment, and gives an accurate bearing 
on a signal of brief duration, such as a single dot. Also, the instantaneous direction 
finder gives a positive indication as to whether or not the signal is present. 

Spcused-loop Direction Finders . — In this arrangement the ordinary loop or Adcock 
antenna system is replaced by two loop antennas spaced some distance apart, as in 
Fig. 11a, and connected in such a manner as to oppose each other. The directional 
pattern of such an arrangement to vertically polarized waves is the same as that of an 
ordinary loop, with the null direction in a direction at right angles to the plane of the 
loops (see Fig. 116). However, unlike the single loop system, horizontally polarized 
downcoming waves produce no output in such a spaced-loop arrangement when the 
system is in the null position, because in this position the horizontally polarized 
downcoming waves induce identical voltages in the two spaced loops and these are 
balanced out by the connection. Th*p spaced-loop arrangement thus has no night- 
efiect error. This is gained, however, at the expense of reduced energy pickup, and the 
need of even greater care in design to obtain and maintain symmetry, as compared 
with an ordinary loop. 

A modified form of spaced-loop direction finder has been proposed, in which the 
loops are as shown in Fig. 11c. Such an arrangement has the advantage that the 
coupling between the antennas and the shield connecting the horizontal members is 
minimized. The directional pattern of this arrangement for vertically polarized waves 
is shown by the solid line in Fig. lid, while the dotted line gives the pattern for a hori- 
zontally polarized wave coming downward at a sloping angle. It will be noted that 
the minima in the XX direction are free of polarization errors (night effects), whereas 
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the minima in the YY disappear when night effect is presenti which gives a means of 
identifying the nulls. 

Rotating Beacon Diredion Finder . — The rotating beacon makes use of a transmitter 
with which is associated an antenna system that has a well-defined minimum^ as, 
for example, a cardioid pattern. The entire antenna system is then rotated, or a 
goniometer arrangement is used to cause the polar diagram of the directional pattern 



(a) Spaced and (b) Directional pattern 

opposed loops 


X 



(c) Modified spaced-loop (d) Directional pattern 

system 

Fiq. ll.-«paoed-loop direoUon-finder systema with corresponding directional patterns. 


to rotate, a constant speed being t«ed such that a complete 
some predetermined time, normally one minute.^ At tlje 
of the system is directed northward a marker signal m the form of ^ dash is sen 
from a nondirectional antenna. 

1 Aerial syatenw for rotating beacons and 285! 

A Method of Exciting the Aerial System of a mil 

1936; also. Wireless Section, /.E.E., Vol. 10, p. 266, un'two fixed orossed-anteima systems and 

It is also possible to obtain a rotating ^ the desired rotation frequency, the modulation 

feeding them with rwUo-fr^uenoy signals Jhasequadrature.^See David G. C. Luck, 

of the voltages BuppUed to the two antenna s^tenw^ng npn^^^^^ 

An Omnidirectional Radio-range System, R.C.A. ReP., voi. o, p. oo, y, 
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Signals fron^such a rotating beacon can be used to obtain a bearing by starting a 
stop watch when the marker signal is sent out and stopping the watch wh^ the 
received^ signal passes through a minimum. The elapsed time, together with a 
knowledge of the speed and direction of rotation of the beacon, will then give the 
bearing. 

The rotating-beacon arrangement has the advantages that no special equipment 
is required at the receiving point in order to obtain a bearing, that there is no possi- 
bility of mistakes in bearings, that little skill is required in using the system, and that 
there are no quadrantal errors and no need of calibration. Night effect is, however, 
present to the same extent as in the loop arrangements if a loop transmitting aerial 
is used, and the system requires a very special transmitter. 

The principle of the rotating-beacon direction finder can be expanded considerably 
by utilizing special receiving equipment. Thus by making the rotating beam con- 
sist of a limaoon (similar to a cardioid, except that there is not sufficient vertical 
antenna effect to produce a complete null) the receiver output will be an audio wave 
having a frequency corresponding to the rotational speed of the pattern. By means 
of a phase splitter it is possible to derive from this single audio wave two waves in 
quadrature, which can be applied to the vertical and horizontal deflecting electrodes 
of a cathode-ray tube to give a circular pattern. If now the transmitter winks out 
its radiation momentarily when the maximum of the pattern is north, then the bearing 
of the transmitting station as observed from the receiver is indicated by the place on 
the periphery of the circular pattern on the cathode-ray screen at which the winking 
out occurs.^ 

Ptdae Direction-finding Systems. — ^The pulse direction finder consists of a direction- 
finding system modified to operate on transmitted signals that consist of short pulses, 
such as are used in ionosphere studie>s. The output indicator of the receiver consists 
of a cathode-ray tube with a sweep circuit that can be synchronized with the repetition 
rate of the transmitted pulses. 

In such an arrangement the pulses reaching the receiver via the ground wave 
arrive sooner than the same pulses that have traveled via the ionosphere, and so can 
be observed separately. The bearing is obtained by manipulating the loop to give a 
minimum for the ground-wave pulses, while the sky-wave pulses are ignored. In this 
way night-effect error can be eliminated, since the only downcoming horizontally 
polarized waves that can be present are contained in the pulse that has traveled via 
the ionosphere. 

Compensated Loop Direction Finder. — ^l^'hc fact that night effect is caused by 
voltages induced in the horizontal members of the loop by horizontally polarized 
downcoming waves has led to the suggestion that these voltages causing night effect 
miglit be neutralized by coupling into the receiving system the output of a horizontal 
anteima that rotates with the loop and responds to nothing but horizontally polarized 
downcoming waves. ‘ In order to be effective, such an arrangement must obtain 
substantially complete neutralizatioh of the effect of horizontally polarized down- 
eoming waves for angles of incidence varying from vertical to very close to the hori- 
zontal. This arrangement appears to have some practical possibilities, but the proper 
evaluation of these will await a more complete investigation than has yet been 
published. 

Homing Devices. — A homing device is a form of direction finder arranged to 

indicate the orientation of the direction-finding systian with respect to the direction 

• 

X Complete details of a practical system of this type, together with modifications that will make it 
possible to use the arrangement as a homing device, are described by Luck, loe. e^. 

s F. £. Terman and J. M. Pettit. A Proposal for the Reduction of Polarisation Errors in Loop 
Direction Finders (abstract), Proe. Vol. 28, p. 285, June, 1940; R. H. Barfield, The Performance 

and Limitations of the Compensated Loop Direction-finder, Jour. I.E.K., Vol, 86, p. 896, 1940; abcn 
Wireless Section, Vol. 15, p. 108, Juno, 1940. 
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of travel of the radio waves. The indication, may be visual in the form of a seio* 
center meter, in which no deflection indicates the ^*on-course" position, while deflec- 
tions to the left or right indicate deviations to either side of this couise. Alternatively, 
aural indication may be obtained by an interlocked dot-dash (or A-N) arrangement 
such as is used in radio range systems. 

Homing devices find their chief use in guiding aircraft to a particular destination, 
as, for example, an airfield or a carrier. It is to be noted, however, that an airplane 

Di reef /on of w/nd 

i I I 1 i 



Fig. 12. — Course followed by an airplane homing on a transmitter located at B when 
there is a strong cross wind. Note that the course followed deviates greatly from the most 
direct path even though the airplane is always pointing towai’d B, 


guided home by such a device will not fly directly toward its destination if there is a 
cross wind, but will fly a course such as is illustrated in Fig. 12. 

All homing devices that have been developed are based on some form of switched- 
antenna pattern. The basic principles involved can be explained with the aid of 
Fig. 13. Here loop and vertical antennas are combined to give a cardioid directional 
pattern, and the output of the receiver is rectified and passed through a dirctct-cui^t 
zen’-center galvanometer. The polarity of the loop output that is combined with the 


*0n course**Qrzeroo/e' 
flection direction 



--'^Typical **Off course** 
direction with unetpjal 
antenna outputs and 
resuifantsfatvanome- 
ter deftection 


Loop( plan view) 

Receiver 

Pig. 13. — Circuit diagram of simple homing device, together with diagram of the antenna 
directional pattern for the two loop polarities. 


vertical-antenna output is continually reversed by means of a commutator, ^ 
the directional pattern of the combined anteima systems is switched back and fo i 
between the solid and dotted cardioids of Fig. 13.^ A second commutator, syn- 
chronous with the first, reverses the terminals of the galvanometer in synchronism 


» A varUtion in this antenna system is to use a single loop an^na 
niter the symmetry of the loop with respect to ground by oausmg ^e 

t»f the loop and then the other. Bee W. S. Hinman, Jr., A Radio Direction Finder for Use on Airorait, 
/oMfi. jjnt R«i.i UtitwuUmAM Vnl 11. n. 733. December, less. 
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with the reversi^ of the loop polarity, so that the galvanometer deflection represents 
the difference between the receiver output for the two loop polarities. If the plane 
of the lo.op is parallel to the direction in which the signals travel, the antenna system 
output will be the same for both loop polarities. This causes equal d-c currents to 
pass through the galvanometer alternately in opposite directions, and there will be 
no deflection. However, if the plane of the loop is not parallel to the bearing of the 
signal, the output of the antenna system will depend upon the loop polarity, and a 
resulting d-c current will flow through the galvanometer. This causes a deflection 
to the right or left, according to which side of the zero direction the signals arrive 
from. The sense of the bearing obtained in this way can be determined from the 
fact that, if the loop is deflected to a particular side from the position giving zero 
output, the direction in which the galvanometer deflects will depend upon the sense 
of the bearing. 



Fig, 14. — Schematic diagram of homing device using electronic switching. 


Most homing devices in actual use employ electronic or vacuum-tube switching 
rather than mechanical switching. A schematic circuit arrangement showing how 
this is carried out in a typical case is given in Fig. 14. Here tubes Vi and V 2 are 
operative on alternate half cycles of the switching voltage. By exciting the inputs 
in push-pull from the loop, while connecting the outputs of these tubes in parallel 
and combining with vertical antenna* pickup as shown, the end result can be made 
substantially equivalent to the switched cardioids of Fig. 13. The switching voltage 
is also applied to the full-wave rectifier Fs, which is so arranged that the output of the 
radio receiver is inserted in series with the cathode of this rectifier as shown. Visual 
indication is then obtained by a zero-center meter connected in such a way as to 
indicate the difference between the rectified currents flowing to the two anodes of 
tube Fb. 

The operation of this output system can be explained briefly as follows. Under 
'^on course'' conditions the receiver output is a steady d-c current that, not being 
transferred by transformer Ti, has no effect on the full-wave rectifier tube Fi. 
Under these conditions the two anodes of this tube receiver eoual d-c currents because 
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they are equally exdted from the switching voltage. However, under “off-oouiee” 
conditions the output of the receiver pulsates at «ie switching rate, so that there is a 
voltage of switching frequency developed in the secondary of transformer T\. The 
polarity of this voltage with respect to the switching voltages applied to the an ode s 
of tube 7» will, however, depend upon whether the course is to the right or left 
The d-c currents drawn by the two anodes of 7, wiU then be different, and there will 
be a resultant current through the indicator having a polarity depending upon whether 
the deviation from the “on course” is to the left or right. 

The Avton^ic Radio Compos*.— The term “automatic radio compass” refers to a 
direction-finding system that sets itself with respect to the passing radio waves without 
manual manipulation. 

The basic principles involved in such an arrangement can be understood by 
considering the Sperry-RCA radio compass. This makes use of a loop antenna, the 
output of which is amplified and mixed in a balanced modulator with a locally gener- 
ated audio frequency, in this case 90 cycles. The output of the balanced modulator 
contains 90-cycle side bands that will reverse in phase as the antenna system passes 
through a position of zero response. The modulator output, consisting of 90-cycle 
side bands minus carrier, is mixed with signal from a vertical antenna, the phase 
of which has been shifted 90®. This vertical-antenna output thus replaces tlie 
carrier of the original signal, but unlike the carrier voltage induced in a loop does 
not have its polarity reversed as the antenna system is swmig through a null. The 
result is that the 90-cycle modulation envelope of the resulting wave formed by 
this type of combination of loop and vertical-antenna pickup will have a phase that 
will reverse as the loop position swings through a null. This modulation envelope 
is recovered by rectification, and the resulting 90-cycle voltage compared with a ^ 
cycle component obtained from the modulating source. The comparison is obtained 
with the aid of an electronic control device operating on a reversible motor, which 
rotates the loop in such a direction as to bring it to the null position. Whenever 
the loop is not directly on a null, this action is present and brings the loop to a null, 
whereupon no 90-cycle component appears in the receiver output and the loop comes 
to rest. While the loop pattern has two nulls, only one of these provides stable 
equilibrium. Consequently the 180® ambiguity of the ordinary loop system is 
avoided. 

The automatic radio compass gives a continuous indication of the exact course that 
one is traveling with respect to a bearing defined by the direction of travel of the radio 
wave being utilized. In this respect, the automatic compass differs from homing 
devices, since the latter indicate only whether one is heading along the bearing defined 
by the wave or is to the right or left of this bearing. 


MISCELLANEOUS RADIO AIDS TO AIR NAVIGATION^ 


6. The Long-wave Radio Range. — The radio range is a type of radio beacon 
t hat lays down a course in a predetermined direction. The characteristics of a typical 
radio-range transmitter installation are as follows:* The antenna system consists of 


' This division gives merely a brief summary of some of the more important radio aids to air navi- 
gation, other than the ra^o compass, that were in use prior to 1939. This material w presented pn- 
rnarily for the sake of completeness and with the full realisation that the many new developments in 
radio navigation that have been made to meet military needs have rendered much of this material 

• The system in use at the present time is described by W. E. and D. M. 

ianeous Radio Range and Telephone Transmission, Proc. Vol. 25, p. 314, March, 1937, Eanier 

developments that established the basis of the present system are reported by J. H. DeUmger, 
mond, F. W. Dunmore, Development of the Visual Type Airway Radi^beaeon System, 

Vol. 4, p. 426, March, 1930; Proc, LR.B., Vol. 18. p. 796, May, 1930; H.J. Walls, The Civil Airways 
and Their Radio FacUities, Proe, J.R.E,, Vol. 17, p. 2141, December. 1929; F. G. Rear ai^ W. K 
Jackson, Applying the Radio Range to the Airways, Proe. I.R.B., Vol. 17, p. 2288, December, 1929. 
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two pairs of crocked Adcock antennas that are 90** in space with respect to each otW, 
together with a Central vertical antenna. The transmitter operates in the frequency 
range 200 to 400 kc and has two independent radio-frequency channels differing in 
frequency by a convenient audio frequency, commonly 1,020 cycles controlled by 
matched crystal oscillators having low temperstiure coefficient plates. The output 
of one radio-frequency channel is applied to the central tower, while the output of the 
other channel is switched from one Adcock antenna to the other in a systematic 
fashion, normally such that the radiation on one Adcock antenna corresponds to the 

code character for the letter A ( ), while that for the other is the complementary 

code character, corresponding to the letter N ( ). 

When such signals are observed on an ordinary radio receiver, one hears an audio- 
frequency beat note corresponding to the difference between the frequency of the 
two r-f chazmels, normally 1,020 cycles. The intensity of this note is proportional 
to the intensity of the radiation received from the particular Adcock antenna being 





fa) Comparison 
case 


Note: OoiM curves refer fc antennal 
Sofia curves refer fo antenna A 

fb) Angle bc+wcen A fc) Currcn+ in B 
6 al+ered less •fhan in A 


fd) Vertical radiaiion 
added to B 


Fig. lb , — Equisignal courses from an aural radio range under various conditions of 
adjustment. The solid line represents the directional pattern in the horisontal plane for 
the Adcock antenna arranged in the direction indicated by A, while the dotted line is a 
pattern in the horisontal plane for the Adcock system oriented in the direction indicated by 
B. The dots at the ends of lines A and J?,^and at the center, represent the individual ver- 
tical towers comprising the antenna system. 


excited at the moment, and will depend upon position, because each Adcock has a 
marked directional characteristic in the horizontal plane, as shown in Fig. 15a. 
As the second radio-frequency channel is switched from one Adcock antenna to the 
other, the directional pattern of the antenna system will change from the solid to 
the dotted pattern as shown. In the particular case where the receiver lies in a direc- 
tion from the transmitters indicated by one of the arrows in Fig. 15a, the intensity of 
the received beat note is not afTccted by the switching. These equisignal directions 
define courses that may be used as an^aid to navigation. Any position, either to the 
right or left of such an equisignal course, will be characterized by a greater intensity 
of the radiation from one Adcock antenna than from the other. For such an off-course 
position, the code character corresponding to the Adcock system that produces the 
strongest signal will predominate, and indicate in which direction the deviation is. 

Course Alignment , — ^The various courses provided by a radio range can be aligned 
to the actual routes followed by air travel in several ways. First, the whole pattern of 
Fig. 15a may be rotated in azimuth by employing a goniometer arrangement consisting 
of two primary and two secondary windings. The primary windings are crossed at 
90^, as are also the secondary windings. The result is essentially the equivalent of 
two separate goniometers of the type described in Fig. 6, the combination of one 
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primary coil with the two flecondaries providing one rotatable figured-eight pattern, 
while the other primary coil with the same two secondaries supplies the second figure- 
of-eight pattern that is crossed with the first. 

Second, the individual courses can be shifted by a variety of techniques so that 
they are no longer symmetricaJly 90** apart. Thm if the angle between the primary 
coils of the goniometer differs from 90**, the result is as shown in Fig. 166. Again, 
if resistances are inserted in the circuit, or other means used so that the power ddivered 
to one of the Adcock antenna systems is less than to the other, the result is as in Fig. 
15c. Finally, if a phase-shifting network is used to introduce a phase shift between 
the currents in the two towers comprising one of the Adcock antenna systems, so 
that these currents are no longer 180** apart, the result is as shown in Fig. 16d. A 
result equivalent to this can likewise be obtained by arranging matters so that the 
central vertical antenna also receives some excitation from the second radio-frequency 
channel when this channel is switched to one of the Adcock systems (system B in Fig. 
15d). Still further flexibility in course alignment can be obtained by using a com- 
bination of these methods. 

MiscellaneovA Considerations . — ^The radio-range installations now employed in 
the United States provide for broadcasting of weather information without interrup- 
tion of the radio-range service. This is accomplished by making the power supplied 
to the central antenna by the first radio-frequency channel somewhat greater than 
the power supplied to the Adcock antennas and arranging so that this power can 
be modulated to a reasonable depth, say 70 per cent, by speech. Interference with 
the speech by the 1,020-cycle beacon signals is eliminated by inserting a band-rejec- 
tion filter in the speech input circuit to the transmitter modulator, which eliminates 
speech frequencies in the neighborhood of this frequency. In the aircraft receiver, 
a band-rejection filter is then employed so that the operator may select only the 
radio-range signal of 1,020 cycles, or may select another circuit that carries the speech 
without the radio-range signal, or may obtain at least reasonably satisfactory reception 
of both speech and the radio-range signal simultaneously.^ 

Night-effect errors* appear in radio-range systems, and are due to the same 
horizontally-polarized downcoming waves that cause night-effect error in radio 
copipass work. The use of crossed-Adcock transmitting antennas in place of crossed- 
loop antennas that were used earlier greatly reduces the night ijffect. This is because 
at the frequencies used in radio-range work the ionosphere produces little or no change 
in the polarization of the radio waves. Hence the Adcock system gives a perform- 
ance superior to a crossed-loop system because the Adcock antennas radiate no 
horizontally polarized waves to begin with. The receiving antenna on the airplane 
should also be arranged so that it will respond only to vertically polarized waves. 
This can be accomplished by using a vertical antenna with a symmetrically arranged 
flat-topped structure. Such a receiving antenna will not respond to horizontally 


polarized downcoming waves.® 

The stability with which the courses of a radio range system are maintained in 
the desired directions is determined by the relative magnitudes and phases of currents 
in the crossed-Adcock antennas. It is accordingly important that slight changes 

in antenna reactance caused by weather, ice, etc., have the minimum possible effect. 

/ 

» Further detaila of this syetem, which 10 now in use, are given by Jackson and Stuart, loe. eiL The 
original umultaneous radio>range and' radio-telephone system was developed by F. G. Kow and u. a. 
Winterroute, A Simultaneous Radiotelephone and Visual Range Beacon for the Airways, Froe. i.K.K., 


Vol. 20, p. 478, March, 1932. . . , « « «... 

* H. Diamond, On the Solution of the Problem of Night EflFects with the Radio Ra.nge Beacon 

System, Proc. Vol. 21, p. 808, June. 1933; Haraden Pratt, Apparent Night Variations with 

Crossed-ooil Radio Beacons, PVoc. T.R.E.t Vol, 16, p. 652, May, 1928. ^ - . . . * 

* Further diacussion is given by H. Diamond and G. L. Davies, Characteristics of Airplane Antennar 
for Radio Range Beacon Reception, Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 20, p. 346, February, 1932. 
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This result lAm be achieved by employing suitable feeding arrangements.^ One 
method is to cdtiple the various vertical radiators to the source of power through 
low-loss quarter-^wave transmission lines. This provides a constant-current trans- 
mission system, in which the load currents bear a constant relationship to the sending 
voltage, irrespective of the load impedance. An alternative arrangement is to connect 
the two antennas that form an Adcock arrangement in series through a transmission 
line that is considerably less than a quarter of a wave length long, so that the same 
current must necessarily flow in each antenna of the pair. 

MvUiple CouraeB . — ^It has been foimd that in mountainous countries a radio- 
range system, instead of giving a single equisignal course, sometimes gives several 
courses. This effect can appear at distances of the order of 30 miles or more from the 
transmitter, and as many as flve or six such courses have been found in some cases. 
Such multiple courses do not usually point exactly to the transmitter, and may be 
distributed over an angle of the order of IS*’. The tendency for the equisignal course 
to be accompanied by spiirious subsidiary courses is most evident when the main 
course is more or less parallel with mountain ranges and valleys. 



Miles 


Fig. 16. — ^Experimentally observed field strength of A and N signals obtained by flying 
at right angles to the course laid down by a radio-range system under conditions whore 
there are an excessive number of multiple courses. 


Multiple courses arise from the fact that over mountainous terrain the resultant 
signal received at a point in the air is the combination of a direct signal, a sky wave, 
and a ground-reflected signal, and will vary in an irregular maimer according to the 
circumstances. The details of the combining may furthermore not be exactly the 
same for tho radiations from the two crossed antennas of the radio-range transmitter. 
The result is that when an airplane flies at right angles to the equisignal course, the 
field intensity, instead of varying continuously, as shown by the two lines marked 
^^deal” in Fig. 16, will vary in an irregular manner as shown.^ The result is then 
a number of equisignal courses, with resulUng confusion to the pilot. 

Visual Radio Ranged — ^In the visual radio range the“on-course-off-course’* 
indication is obtained visually rather than by ear. A number of forms of such systems 
have been devised, but in general all of them are based upon using two modulation 
frequencies, for example, 65 cycles and 85 cycles. This may be employed in various 

1 For further informfttlon see F. G. Kear, Msintaiziing the Directivity of ^^ntenna Arrays. Proe* 
Vol. 22. p. 847, July, 1934; Hana Roder, Elimination of Phase Shifts between the Currents in 
Two Antennas, Proe, I,R,E.t Vol. 22, p. 374, March, 1034. 

* See W. E. Jackson, The Impetus Which Aviation Has Given to the Application of Ultra-high 
Frequencies, Proe. /.R.E., Vol. 28, p. 49, February, 1040. 

* For more complete discussions of visual radio-range systems see Kear and Wintermute, foe. cU,; 
J. H. Dellinger, H. Diamond, and F. W. Dunmore, Development of the Visual Type Airway Radio 
Beacon System, Proe, I,R,E„ Vol. 18, p. 796, May, 1930; Haraden Pratt, Field Intensity Character- 
istics of Double Modulation Type of Directive Radio Beacon, Proe, I.R,E.t Vol. 17, p. 873, May, 1929; 
W. E. Jackson and S. L. Bailey, Development of a Visual Type of Radio Range Having Universal 
Apolioation to the Airwave. Proe, I,R,E„ VoL 18. d. 2069. December. 1930. 
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ways, one method consisting in using a pair of crossed loops or Adcock 
and exciting the loops (or Adcocks) alternately with radio-ftequmu^ power, with the 
carrier power for one loop or Adcock modulated at 66 cycles, and that for the other 
modulated at 88 cycles. At the receiver the demodulated audio-frequency currents 
actuate tuned reeds, and the relative intensity of the vibrations of the reeds to 
65 and 88 cycles, respectively, indicates the extent to which the equisignal course is 
being followed. 

An alternative visual presentation employs selective circuits to separate the two 
modulation frequencies, rectifies the outputs separately, and then feeds the rectified 
outputs differentially to a zero-center meter in such a manner that when an equisignal 
course is being followed, the two rectified outputs balance and give zero deflection. 
However, if off the course, one of the currents is stronger than the other, and the meter 
will deflect either to the left or right, and thereby indicate in which way one is off 
course. 

7. Ultra-high-frequency Radio Range.^Although the established system of 
radio ranges in this country operates at a relatively low frequency, experimental 
ultra-high-frequency radio-range systems have been devised, and there are indications 
thc'se ultra-high-frequency systems will come into practical use. 



Spur/ous 
seconchiy 
coursez 


Equisignai 

course 


Fig. 17. — Typical antenna patterns that can be used to produce an ultra-high-frequenry 

radio-range signal. 


The ultra-high-frequency radio range makes use of the same basic equisignal 
system as does the low-frequency radio range, but differs in the antenna arrangement 
used. While it is possible at ultra-high frequency to use crossed figure-of-eight 
patterns, as illustrated in Fig. 15a, it is preferable instead to use antenna arrangements 
having relatively high directivity in the horizontal plane, such as obtained by employ- 
ing an antenna array. In this manner it is possible to obtain directional patterns of 
the general character indicated in Fig. 17. If the transmitter-output is switched back 
and forth between the antenna system having the directional pattern indicated by 
the solid line and the antenna system having the pattern shown by the dotted line, 
in the same manner as in the long-wave radio range, then an equisignal course is 
formed. However, because of the shape of the antenna patterns, the intersection that 
forms the equisignal course is sharper than for figure-of-eight patterns, causing the 
course provided by the ultra-high-frequency system to be much more sharply defined. 
Tliis reduces the width of the course, and also reduces the tendency for spurious courses 
to be developed. 

The most satisfactory ultra-high-frequency systems so far developed employ an 
antenna array composed of horizontal loop antennas, thus providing pure horizontally 
polarized waves. Early experimental work on ultra-high-frequency ranges indicated 
that a frequency of 63 megacycles was superior to a higher frequency, but continued 
experimentation has resulted in a 125-megacycle system that is, superior. It w not 
altogether unlikely that with further development still higher frequencies will be 

» The literature on ultra-high-frequency radio-range aystoma is rather incomplete. The reader 
intnreated in the subject will find some help from J. C, Hromadat Development of an Ultra-high- 
frequency Aural Radio Range (abstract), Froe. Vol. 29, p. 356, June, 1941; E. Kramar and 

W. Hahnemann, The Ultra-short-wave Guide-ray Beacon and Its Application, P^oc. ^<>1. 

P. 17, January, 1938; H. A. Chinn, A Radio Range Beacon tree from Night Effects, Proe. 
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found to be partioularly since tbe higher the frequency the easier it is to obtain 
an antenna array that will concentrate the radiation at a relatively low vertical angle. 

One of the chief problems encountered in the development of ultra-high-frequency 
radio ranges is the avoidance of spurious courses formed by minor lobes of the two 
antenna patterns intersecting to form secondary equisignal sones. Antenna systems 
must hence be so designed that the minor lobes have negligible amplitude. It is 
also important that the angle of elevation of the receiving point with respect to 
the transmitter have no effect upon the equisignal course^ for otherwise a plane flying 
toward or away from the beacon at constant elevation would have its course progres- 
sively shifted because of receiving radiations from steadily varying angles of elevation. 

In the practical application of the ultra-high-frequcncy radio range it is necessary 
that the directional pattern of the transmitting antennas be stable, and also be such 
that there be appreciable energy radiated at low vertical angles. Stability can be 

Smaf/es/ verti col angle 
for which arfiftcia! ground ^^.^Horhonfa! 

is effective * an+enna 

^^'Arfifidoi ground 
Side view 




Plan view 

Fig. 18 . — Schematic diagram, showing the arrangement of horizontal ultra-high-frequcncy 
radio range with artificial ground plane. 

achieved by employing a ground plane consisting of a coarse wire mesh mounted some 
distance above the earth to provide an artificial ground free from influence of snow, 
vegetation, etc. This plane must be of sufficient extent so tljat it will he effective for 
radiation at the lowest angle of elevation that is to be employed (sec Fig. 18). 

The range of an ultra-high-frequency radio range system is limited by the propaga- 
tion characteristics of ultra-high frequencies, and cannot be expected to extend greatly 
beyond the line of sight. The range accordingly will depend upon the height of the 
airplane in accordance with the principles discussed in Par. 3, Sec. 10. Another 
factor that influences the effective range is the directional pattern of the transmitting 
antenna in the vertical plane. This is particularly important in the case of hori- 
sontally polarized antennas, because such antennas radiate no energy whatsoever 
along the horizontal, and have their main lobe at an angle above the horizontal that 
depends upon the antenna height above ground, and upon the directional chara*;- 
teristics in the vertical plane of the individual antennas comprising the array. For 
long range it is necessary that the antenna design be such as to concentrate most 
of the radiated energy at a relatively low angle above the horizontal. 

Compared with the low-frequency radio range, the ultra-high-frequency system 
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and a much more sharply defined equisignal zone. Freedom from polarization errors 
is the result of the fact that the ionosphere plays no part in the propagation of ultra- 
high-fr^uenoy waves. The last two advantages of the ultra-high-frequency system 
both arise from the fact that antenna patterns much more sharply directional than a 
figure-of-eight pattern are practical at high frequencies, and this results in a narrower 
course and less tendency for multiple courses. The chief disadvantage of the ultra- 
high-frequency system is the fact that it is not effective at great distances for aircraft 
at low altitude j also, considerable care must be taken in design to avoid the forma- 
tion of spurious secondary courses as a result of minor lobes in the an tenna 
patterns. 

8. Markers. — ^The radio-range installations in this country are supplemented by 
markers of various types to increase their usefulness, and to provide additional 
information for the pilot. Examples are low-frequency marker beacons, “cone-of- 
silence^* markers, and fan markers. 

Low-frequency marker beacons are located at intervals along the equisignal course. 
These stations operate on the same frequency as the radio range with which they are 
associated, and individual beacons can be distinguished by the coding of their signals. 
Marker beacons serve to indicate distinctive features of the course, such as the 
l)resence of emergency landing fields, changes in topography, cities, etc. They also 
are used to mark the point where courses from different radio-range systems intersect, 
and so serve to notify a pilot that he should retunc his receiver to the frequency of 
the radio-range station to be followed during the continuation of his flight. Marker 
beacons are of relatively low power, and normally have an effective range of only 
five or ten miles. 

The **conc-of-silence’’ marker beacons are used to indicate the locatioh of a radio- 
range station. Directly over a low-frequency type of radio-range station there is a 
small zone of zero signal intensity as a result of the fact that the vertical antenna 
systems used radiate negligible energy directly upward. While this zone, termed the 
'^cone of silence, can be used to give the pilot the exact location of the radio-range 
installation, it is very sharp and is difficult to find. The *‘cone-of-silence^' markers 
consist of a very low-power 75 me transmitter modulated at 3,000 cycles, exciting a 
directional antenna array that produces a sharply defined lobe in the vertical plane 
and has a circular pattern in the horizontal plane. A typical -antenna system used to 
achieve such a result is a simple turnstile mounted one-quarter of a wave length above 
a large copper screen mounted several feet above the ground to provide a definite 
ground plane independent of snow, vegetation, ctc.^ 

The fan marker is an ult^a-high-frcquency marker beacon that is characterized 
bv radiating its energy upward in a directional pattern that is fan-shaped, t.e., the 
beam is relatively narrow in one vertical direction and relatively wide in the vertical 
plane at right angles to this first vertical plane. Such beacons are used to indicate 
important divisions in the course provided by a radio range, as, for example, to 
indicate the region at which the airport control zone begins. The usual fan marker 
beacon consists of a medium power 75-megacycle transmitter exciting a durectional 
antenna array having the desired pattern. The power required must provide an 
easily recognized signal up to about 20,000 feet, and the pattern should be such that 
at 7,000 feet a useful signal some 20 miles wide and a few miles thick Is obtained. Such 
a result can be achieved by a simple broadside array of horizontal half-wave antennas 
placed a quarter of a wave length above a coarse-mesh screen counterpoise that 
provides an effective earth plane that is independent of snow and vegetation. 


1 A somewhat Improved charaoterietic can be obtained by an array of turnstilw. See Edmund A. 
Laport and James B. Knox, Radiating System for 76-megacyole Cone-of-silenoe Marker. Froe, 

Vol. 80. p. 26, January, 1942. 
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9, Abtolisfe lAltimeter. — ^The absolute altimeter, sometimes called a terrain 
clearance indica^r, is a device for enabling an airplane to determine its height above 
the surrounding terrain independently of the height of this terrain above sea level. 

One of the successful devices of this sort is the arrangement shown schematically 
in Fig. 19.^ Here the airplane radiates to the earth a wave that is frequency-modu- 
lated by a triangidar modulating wave. The instantaneous frequency of the trans- 
mitted wave accordingly varies as shown schematically by the solid line in Fig. 20. 
The plane is provided with a receiver and separate receiving antenna so arranged 
and designed that the energy received directly from the transmitter is not sufficient 
to block the normal operation of the receiver. The receiver circuits are accordingly 

subjected to both the direct signal 
from the transmitter and a re- 
flected signal that has traveled 
from the transmitter to the ground, 
and then has been reflected to the 
plane. This reflected or indirect 
signal has traveled twice the dis- 
tance from plane to earth and so 
has a different instantaneous fre- 
quency from the frequency then 
being radiated by the transmitter. 
The frequency of the reflected 
signal reaching the receiving an- 
tenna varies according to the dot- 
ted line in Fig. 20, which is the 
solid line displaced horizontally an 
amount determined by , the height 
of the airplane above ground. As 
a consequence of this situation the 
receiver is subjected to two waves 
of slightly different frequencies, 
with the difference in frequency 
dependent upon the height of 
the airplane above groimd. The 
height is determined by measuring 
this frequency with a frequency 
meter that is calibrated in height instead of in cycles. This is done by employing 
a conventional receiver in which the output of the audio system is fed to a direct- 
reading frequency meter such as that shown in Par. 26, Sec. 13. 

The relationship between the height and the frequency /, fed to the frequency 
indicating meter, assuming a triangular modulation wave as in Fig. 20, is 



Fio. 19. — Schematic representation of absolute 
altimeter. {After Eepensekied and Newhouse,) 


Cycles per second to \ 
frequency meter ) 
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height 


.velocity of light 
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where AF is the total variation in transmitted frequency and Fm is the frequency of 
the triangular modulating wave. The minimum height that can be measured is that 
for which the ratio /d/2F« is unity. Any value of height lower than this minimum 
value gives the same indication as when the height is such as to make fd/^m equal 
unity. 

^L. Espenschied and R. C. Newhouse, A Terrain Clearance Indicator, Sdl Syetem Tech,. Jour., 
Vol. 18, p. 222, January, 1989; S. Matsuo, A Direct-reading Radio- wave-reflection-type Absolute 
Altimeter tor Aeronautics. Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 20, p. 848, July, 1938. 
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Absolute altimeters of the type described above must necessarily operate at an 
extremely high frequency if their minimum height is to be low enough to make the 
instrument useful in landing operations. For example, if the minimum height that 
is to be indicated is 10 feet, then £q. (1) shows that the required frequency sweep 
Af must be at least 50 me. If such a large frequency swing is not to be an excessive 
percentage of the carrier frequency, it is necessary that the carrier frequency used be 
600 me or greater. 

10. Instrument-landing Systems. — ^An instrument-landing system is a system 
that makes it possible to land an airplane under conditions of poor or even sero 
visibility. Such arrangements are often called blind-landing systems. 

In order to make an instrument landing or blind landing, an airplane pilot must 
be provided first with lateral guidance, second with vertical guidance, and third with 
position ** fixes.” The lateral guidance enables the plane to be brought down in the 
middle of the runway. Th3 vertical guidance in association with the position “fixes” 



Fig. 20. — Frequency relations in absolute altimeter. 


makes it possible to guide the plane at a proper rate of descent to a suitable landing 

^S-landing systems have been devised that incorpomte thew fun^ 
mental elements. The most promising of these that have been de^nbed m the 
literature and tested experimentally are the Lorenz system tyPified ^y the instaUation 
at Indianapolis, and the MIT-CAA microwave system.' Those are similar m jwmra- 
ple to each other, but differ in the details as to how the basic prmoiples are 

Lorens Syslem {CAA InOaUalion at Jndionopolw). ^Lateral guidance is obtamod 
in this installation by an equisignal type '•It^'^^gh-frequency beaeon,^ed a 
localizer This is of the visual tvpc, in which field patterns modulated at 90 and 150 
cycL am mdiated in the manner shown in Fig. 21. This 
cLrsc where the OO^iyele and 150^ycle modulations are of 
course is aligned accurately with the runw^. The P^" 

Indianapolis installation is approximately 300 watts, and the f q y PP 
mately 110 me. The antennas consist of an array composed of Alford loops arranged 

to radiate horizontally polarized waves. 

» A review of earlier work in the ^ ^ A^ood Burw°^ mor^recent develop- 

Landing Syetenm. Proc. IM.S.. Vol. 26 . P- ? 81 . Jui«. 193R ^ g°od -urvey^^^ ^ 

inenta is given in Instrument Landing of Aircraft, Slee. Eng., Vol. ov, p. « 

also Kramar and Hahnemw, loe. eU. , « « Fischer. The Development of the Civil Aeronautics 
* W. E. Jackson. P. F. Byrne, A. Alford, H. B. Fwc^r. i*ie ye f Kramar. 

Authority Instrument Landing System at Indianapolis, Trans. A.I.E.JS., 
loc. eU. 
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Vertical {^aijlaiice ia obtained by means of a second transmitter operating at 
approximately 94 me and having a power output of approximately 300 watts* The 
antenna associated with this transmitter has a directional characteristic such that 
when an airplane approaches the runway along the path defined by the localizer, it will 
follow a suitable landing path, provided that the airplane decreases in altitude as the 
runway is approached in such a manner that the intensity of the glide path signals is 
kept constant.^ This result is achieved by placing the transmitting antennas some 
distance to the side of the localizer path, and so adjusting the directional pattern 
that the intensity will remain substantially constant along the desired glide path. 

In order to utilize this glide path properly, it is necessary that the pilot know when 
to start a glide. This is accomplished by having the plane approach the glide path 
along the course defined by the localizer, flying at a predetermined elevation such as 
1,500 feet that can be maintained with sufficient accuracy by a sensitive altimeter. 

Localizer course 



Pio. 21. — Field patterns used to produce localizer equisignal course. The carrier is 
switched alternately iroin one antenna system to the other, and the modulation fro(iuency 
of the carrier depends upon the antenna used to radiate the power at that moment. 

When the glide path beam is encountered, the plane then is flown so as to lose altitude 
at such a rate as to maintain constant intensity of received signal until a landing is 
accomplished. The marker beacons shown in Fig. 22 herve to indicate the position 
of the plane at two points along the glide, and provide checks on the accuracy with 
which the landing is being accomplished. The marker beacons are of the fan type, 
operating at 75 me, and each has a power output of 5 watts. 

MIT-CAA Microwave System ,* — ^In this system the operating frequencies are 
in the neighborhood of 760 me. Sectoral horn antenna systems are employed, and 
because of the high frequency, relatively sharp beams can be obtained. The localizer 
Consists of two such horns arranged to point at a slight angle with respect to each 
other in the horizontal plane. In the experimental equipment as demonstrated, these 
two horns were excited from separate transmitters operated at slightly different 
carrier frequencies, and were modulated at 90 and 150 cycles, respectively, to provide 
an equisignal localizer path. 

I The idea of making the desired glide path a path of constant signal intensity is duo to H. Diamond 
and F. W. Dunmore, A Radio Beacon and Receiving Bystem for Blind Landing of Aircraft. Proc. J,R,S,t 
Vol. Id. p. 5SS, April, 1931. 

«E. L. Bowles. W. L. Barrow, W. M. Hall, F D. Lewis. D. E. Kerr, The CAA MIT Microwave 
Instrument Landing System. Trans. Vol. SO. p. 839, 1940. 
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A glide path is establkhed by means of a second pair of horns arranged in an 
analogous manner to provide an equisignal zone in the vertical plane. It is possible in 
this way to obtain a gUde path that is essentially a straight line. Furthermore, the 
glide path is obtained in a positive way by an equisignal indication instead of being 
dependent upon the ability to obtain and maintain a proper field distribution of 
intensity in the antenna pattern with respect to both distance above the ground 
position along the glide path. 

The microwave system employs marker beacons similar to those of the Lorenz 
system. 

Instruments on the Plane, ^The mdications obtained from an 
system may be presented to the pilot in a variety of ways. Furthermore, the indica- 
tions obtained from the instrument-landing system may be combined with information 
obtained from other sources, as, for example, the bank-and-climb gyroscope ^and the 
directional gyroscope, or the radio compass. The possible combinations are very 
great, and inasmuch as no preferred system has yet evolved, no attempt is made to 
describe here the various systems that have been used.^ 

Problems Peculiar to Instrument Landing Systems,— In an instrument landing 
system there are several problems that present particular difficulty. In the first place, 
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Fiq. 22. — Path followed by airplane making a blind landing at the Indianapolis installation. 


it is necessary that the directional patterns of the antenna systems used in connection 
with localizers, and also the antennas used to obtain vertical guidance, be such that no 
spurious courses arise. This requires that the minor lobes of the antenna patterns 
be extremely small, or, if possible, entirely absent, and that care be taken so that 
buildings, wires, etc., in the area do not distort the pattern and create either spurious 
courses, or “bumps** in the desired course. It is also extremely important that the 
antenna pattern be stable with respect to weather conditions, etc. This makes the 
use of horizontally polarized waves desirable. 

One of the greatest difficulties in connection with blind-landing systems is that of 
obtaining a suitably shaped glide path. This path should preferably follow a straight 
line intersecting the ground at a very small angle. The ideal glide path is not achieved 
either in the Lorenz system, operating at 100 me, or in the MIT-CAA system, at 
750 me. The latter achieves a straight-line path, but is at relatively large angle 
with respect to the earth. The former has a curved path that intetsects the runway 
at a relatively small angle. As a result, these systems and other similar systems that 
have been devised, from the practical point of view, appear to be useful primarily 


as blind approach rather than as blind-landing systems. 

iThe interested reader is referred to the following articles that survey s^ie of the 
combinations: Instrument Landing of Aircraft, Site. Eng., Vol. 69, 

Barrow, Hull, Uwis, and Kerr, loe, <?*.; P. R. Bassett and J. Lyman^ FUghtray MulUple Instrument 
Indicator, Jour. Atro, 3ci„ VoL 7, p. 199» March, 1940. 
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MEASUREMENTS 


CIRCUIT CONSTANTS AT LOW FREQUENCIES 

1. Direct-current Resistance. — Resistance to direct current can be measured by 
the voltmeter-ammeter method, on a Wheatstone bridge, or with an ohmmeter. 

In the voltmeter-ammeter method, the applied voltage and the resulting currents 
are measured with ordinary direct-current instruments. In order to minimize errors 



(a) 


Fiq. 1 . — Circuit arrangements for measuring resistance by the voltmeter-ammeter method. 


resulting from the power consumed by the measuring instruments, the arrangement 
shown in Fig. lo should be employed when the current dra wn by the voltmeter is not 
negligible as compared with the current in the unknown resistance, while the circuit 

of Fig. 16 is used where the voltage drop in the 
ammeter is not negligible compared with the applied 
voltage. 

W}ieatBtone Bridge , — The Wheatstone bridge is 
the standard means used in the accurate determi- 
nation of resistance, A typical bridge circuit with 
constants is shown in Fig. 2. In using such a 
bridge, the ratio Ra/Bb should be so chosen that 
the unknown resistance is determined to the full 
number of significant figures available, which is 
usually four. Also, the magnitudes of resistances 
used in arms A and B to obtain the desired ratio 
should be so chosen as to give maximum sensi- 
tivity. The proper values depend on the resistance 
bcing.mcasurcd and are usually stated in the instruc- 
tions accompanying the bridge. 

Special difficulties are encountered in bridge 
measurements of very low and very high resistances. 

Fig. 2. — Circuit diagram and With low resistances the uncertainty introduced 
octants of typical Wheatstone resistance of leads and contacts can be elimi- 

nated by using the Kelvin double bridge, a descrip- 
tion of which is found in any book on electrical measurements. 

When the resistance being measured is very high, the bridge galvanometer becomes 
a relatively insensitive indicator of balance. This is because of the high source 
impedance that the bridge presents to the galvanometer under the conditions existing 
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in the measurement of very high resistances. This difficulty can be overcome by 
applying a relatively large d-c voltage to the bridge and naing a d-c vacuum-tube 
voltmeter to indicate balance. 


Ohmmetera , — Ohmmeters are suitable for making approximate measurements of 
resistance, and are widely used in the servicing of communication equipment. Pbs- 
sible circuit arrangements are shown in 


Fig. 3. To operate, an initial adjustment 
is made by short-circuiting the terminals 
XX and adjusting the resistance R until 
full scale reading is obtained on the mil- 
liammeter. When a resistance is then 
inserted between the terminals XX, the 
reading will be less than full scale by an 
amount that depends upon the inserted 
resistance, and the scale can be calibrated 
directly in ohms. The arrangement of 



Fig. 3. — OhmmeterB used in servicing 
communication equipment. 


Fig. 3a operates on the assumption that 


the battery generates a constant voltage during its life, but that the internal resistance 
of the battery increases with age. The arrangement of Fig. 36 operates on the theory 
that as the battery ages its voltage drops, but the internal resistance remains the 


same. Although neither assumption is realized completely, ohmmeters built in either 


way are satisfactory for test work. 

2. Bridge Measurements of Inductance, 
Capacity, Resistance, and Mutual Induc- 
tance at Audio Frequencies. — The alternat- 
ing-current bridge is the most widely used 
means of measuring circuit constants at 
audio frequencies. The schematic diagram 
of such a bridge is shown in Fig. 4. lliis 
is similar to the direct-current bridge of Fig. 




Fig. 4. — Schematic dia- Fig, 6. — Circuit details of a typical gen- 

gram of alternating-currenv eral-purpose bridge, 

bridge. ' 


2, except that the power source is now an oscillator instead of a battery, and the 
galvanometer for detecting balance is usually replaced by telephone receivers,* 

» Other means of detecting balance involve the use of amplifier imd telephone receivers or 
rectifier, and d-c microammeter; see H. M. Turner, Microammeter Indicator High-frequency Bn^e 
Balance. Trana. A.1.E,E„ Vol. 46, p. 659, 1927. A cathode-ray balance indicator has i^o been devel- . 
oped that indicates separately the state of the resistance and reactive balances* "“e H. W. Lamson, 
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When such a bildge is adjusted so that no current flows through the telephone 
Teceivers, then Za/Zh « ZJZdi where Za^ Zht Z«, and Zd are now vector quantities. 

Comvyon Types of Bridges , — The most widely used bridge is the general-purpose 
bridge of Fig. 5, in whioh the two resistance arms Ra and Rh establish an impedwce 
ratio, while the unknown impedance Z» is measured in terms of this ratio and a standard 
impedance Z« of the same kind. An adjustable resistance Rr that can be switched in 
series with either Z» or Z« is provided to balance the power factors of these two arms 
when reactances are being measured, or to serve as the standard when an unknown 
resistance is to be determined. The bridge can be operated either with an adjustable 
standard Z«, in which case the ratio Ra/Rb is maintained at a constant value, or with 
a fixed standard, in which case the bridge ratio Ra/Rb is adjusted to be the same as 
the ratio of impedances Z»IZ,> 

Other bridge arrangements that find appreciable use in communication work are 
shown in Fig. 6. The resonance bridge is a special form of the general-purpose bridge, 
in which the reactances are all concentrated in one arm and adjusted to give series 
resonance so that this arm offers a resistance impedance. The resonance bridge 
can be used to measure frequency in terms of inductance and capacity, and is also 
sometimes used to measure capacity in terms of frequency and a variable inductance, 
or inductance in terms of frequency and a variable capacity. The Hay bridge com- 
pares an inductance with a capacity, and finds its principal use in the measurement of 
incremental inductance. The Owen bridge also measures inductance in terms of 
capacity,* but in this bridge the arms are so arranged that the balance equations for 
both resistance and inductance are independent of frequency, provided that the 
losses in the condenser Ch are negligible. The Maxwell bridge likewise compares an 
inductance with a capacity. The balance equations do not involve frequency, and 
the resistance and the reactance balances can be made independent if Ch is contin- 
uously variable. Wien^s bridge measures capacity in terms of resistance and fre- 
quency. This bridge finds use for measuring frequency in the audio range, and is 
also useful in the precision determination of capacity, since the standards of frequency 
and resistance are known to very great accuracy.* The Schering bridge is of impor- 
tance because an ordinary general-purpose bridge becomes a Schering bridge when 
used to measure direct capacity. The Sdhering bridge is also the standard device for 
determining dielectric losses in high-voltage cables. 

’Wojffn/er Ground . — Wlicn a bridge is used to measure high impedances, stray 
capacities to ground will normally cause spurious currents to flow through the tele- 
phone receiver, thereby causing an incorrect balance. In the case of the general- 
purpose and Wien bridges, this difficulty can be eliminated by the use of the Wagner 
ground, as shown in Fig. 7. This consists of a potentiometer having a total resistance 
of the order of 500 to 1,000 ohms connected across the oscillator, with the adjustable 
tap grounded. Where bridges are to be operated at high frequencies, it is also neces- 
sary to shunt the potentiometer with a double stator condenser C. 

Ihe adjustment procedure for a bridge equipped with a Wagner ground is as 
fallows: (1) First, adjust the bridge as well as possible in the normal manner; (2) 
switch one terminal of the telephone receivers to ground, and adjust the Wagner earth 


Eiectronio Null Detector for Impedance Bridges, Ret. Sd. InstrumenU, Vol. 9, p. 272, September, 1988; 
also, Qen. Eod. Bxp., April, 1939. 

> When the bridge is balanced by adjusting the ratio, the resistance and reactance balances are no 
longer independent. Under these conditions it can be shown that if the impedance being measured has 
a high Q, it is difficult to determine the resistance component accurately, whereas if the Q is low, then it 
becomes difficult to determine the reactive component with accuracy. 

* J. G. Ferguson, Measurement of Inductance by the Shielded Owen Bridge, BeU Sueiem Teeh. Jcur„ 
Vol. 6. p. 875, July, 1927. 

* * J. Q. Ferguson and B. W. Bartlett, The Measurement of Capacitance in Terms of Resistance and 

Frequency, bSi 3i/Uem Tech, Jour., Vol. 7. p* 420, July, 1928. 
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Fig. 6. — Miscellaneous types of bridge circuits* 
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for tnlnimiitti rei^onse; (3) switch the telephone receivers back across the bridge 
output, and check the balance. In difEcult cases, it may be necessary to repeat the 
cycle of adjustment several times 

When the Wagner earth is balanced, the impedance ratio Za/Z'i, is the same as 
the bridge ratio Za/Zbt thus placing the telephone receivers at ground potential. 
Capacities from corners 2 and 4 of the bridge to ground then have no effect, because 
there is no potential between these points and ground, while currents flowing to 
ground through the capacities from corners 1 and 3 of the bridge complete their circuit 
back to the oscillator through the Wagner ground connection, and so do not affect 
the telephone receivers. 

Special Consideralione in Inductance Measurements, — When large inductances are 
to be measured, the distributed capacity is often sufficient to make the apparent 
inductance and resistance, as viewed from the terminals of the coil, differ appreciably 

from the true values. The exact relations existing in 
any particular case can be calculated by treating the 
coil and its distributed capacity as a parallel resonant 
circuit. An approximate relation, sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes, provided that the coil Q is 
not excessively low and the frequency of measurement 
does not exceed 80 per cent of the frequency of self- 
resonance, is 

Apparent inductance of coil > _ L . 

with distributed capacity ) 1 — w* ^ ^ ' 

Apparent resistance of coil i R 

with distributed capacity ) (I — m*)* ^ ' 

where L and R are the true inductance and resistance, 
respectively, and w is the ratio of actual frequency to 
tlie frequency at which the distributed capacity is in 
resonance with the coil inductance. Substitution in 
Eq. (1) shows that, if the error in inductance is to be 
kept below d per cent, measurements must be made at 
less than one-tenth of the natural resonant frequency of 
the coil (w « 0.1), or corrections calculated by Eq. (1) 
must be applied. 

The accurate measurement of small inductances such as the short-wave coils of a 
receiver is difficult, because the residual inductance of the bridge wiring, bridge 
resistances, and leads is not negligible compared with the inductance being measured. 
The best accuracy is obtained by a substitution method, using as standards a variable 
inductance and an inductively compensated variable resistance, as illustrated in 
Fig. 8. The bridge is first balanced with the unknown short-circuited, after which 
the unknown is placed in the circuit *and the variable inductance and inductively 
compensated resistance readjusted to give balance. The constants of the unknown 
are then given by the changes in Lt and R». It is possible in this way to measure 
inductance to 0.1 /th or to 0.1 per cent, whichever is the larger. 

In measuring very large inductances, it is usually most convenient to employ a 
type of bridge that evaluates inductance in terms of resistance and capacity. In 
this way the necessity of an expensive standard inductance of large size is avoided. 

Incremental inductance measurements are discussed below. 

MtUual^nductance Measurements. — The mutual inductance existing between two 
coils is commonly determined by connecting the coils in series, measuring the total 
inductance that results, reversing the terminals of one of the coils, and then measuring 



(unnecessary excepf a/ 
radio frequencies) 

Fig. 7. — General-purpose 
bridge with Wagner ground. 
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the inductance again. The mutual inductance is one-fourth (rf the difference of the 
two measured inductances. In the case of very small mutual inductances, this pro- 
cedure does not yield accurate results, because it then involves a email difference 
between two nearly equal quantities. A more accurate determination in thw cu bb 
can be obtained by using a caiibrated mutual inductance in the Felici mutual-induo- 
tance balance, or by employing the Carey Foster bridge, as shown in Fig. 9. 

Special Problems in Capacity 
Measurements . — The measurement 
of small capacities, particularly val- 
ues less than 1,000 MMf| presents a 
special problem, because the stray 
capacities associated with the bridge 
are not negligible in comparison. 

The most common method of meas- 
uring small capacities is the sub- 
stitution method, using a variable 
capacity standard, as illustrated in 
Fig. 10. Here an ordinary general- 
purpose bridge is used for capacity 
measurement, with any convenient 
fixed capacity used for Cc and with 
variable standard condenser C» in 
parallel with the unknown C,. A 
balance is first obtained with C* con- 
nected, using a bridge ratio such that 
the required standard capacity C, is small, after which C» is disconnected and C* 
increased until balance is regained. The unknown capacity is then obviously the 
increment in the standard capacity. The results obtained in this way are independent of 
bridge errors^ since the bridge conditions do not vary. The accuracy depends only upon 
the calibration of the standard condenser. The equivalent series resistance of the 



Fio. 8. — Substitution measurement of small 
inductances using a general-purpose bridge with 
a variable inductance and an inductively com- 
Ijensated resistance as standards. 



(a) Felid mu+ual-in- (b) Carey Fos+er mutual- 

duc+once balana inductance bridge 

PiQ, 9 , — Circuits for measuring mutual inductance. ^ 

unknown capacity can bo determined by using a standard condenser that has audio- 
frequency losses that are independent of the condenser adjustment.^ The auxiliary 
resistance R, in Fig. 10 is first set to zero in a preliminary balance when both C, and 
Cx are present, after which R» is then adjusted to compensate for the losses removed 

» Air dielectric condensers satisfy this requirement at audio and moderate radio frequendea (see 
Par. 32, Sec. 2). 
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when C« is discoilaected. Then 


Equivalent series resistance \ 
of unknown capacity Cz i 




( 2 ) 


where C, is the capacity of the standard after disconnecting the capacity and R, 
is the resistance that must be added in series with C« to compensate for the reduction 

in losses that results when Cm is disconnected. 

Accurate measurements of small capacities 
can be made with Cm in one arm of the bridge and 
an adjustable standard C« in another arm by us- 
ing a shielded bridge such as is described in con- 
nection with Fig. 22. ^ This has the advantage of 
requiring only a single balance, but requires 
greater care and tends to give lower accuracy 
than the substitution method. 

Tlie direct capacity^ existing between two elec- 
trodes must frequently be measured when there 
are other capacities associated with the same 
electrodes. An example is the grid-plate capacity 
of a vacuum tube, which is associated with ca- 
pacities from grid to ground, plate to ground, etc. 
The direct capacity between two electrodes can 
be measured by the substitution method, using 
an ordinary general-purpose bridge provided with 
a Wagner ground. It is merely [necessary to 
return all the remaining electrodes to the earth 
connection of the Wagner ground, as illustrated in Fig. 11a. These additional 
capacities then become associated with the bridge in such a way as to have no 
effect upon the measurements. An alternative arrangement is to return all the 



Fig. 10. — Capacity measure- 
mentfl with general-purpose bridge, 
using substitution method. 




Fig. 11. — Circuits for the measurement of direct capacity between electrodes 1-2 when this 
capacity is associated with capacity to other electrodes, such as 3-4. 

tmused electrodes to the junction of the ratio arms, which is then grounded as 

i Further disciUBion of the measurement of extremely small capacities is given in Par. 10. 
s A disouBsion of the concept of direct capacity is given by George A. Campbell, Direct Capacity 
Measurement, FeU System Tech, Jcur„ Vol. 1, p. 18. July, 1022. 
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in Fig. lld.‘ puB leads to a Sobering bridge, wd the desired direct capacity can be 
determined either by substitution or in terms of the capacity C,. The capacity Cu 
in Fig. 116 that is shunted across the resistance arm R, when the unused electrodes 
are grounded affects only the setting of the resistance R„ which can no inwr be used 
to give the losses. 

Inpvt and Output Impedances of The input and output impedances of a 

bridge determine the impedance with which the input and output transformers, 
respectively, must be designed to operate. It is necessary to consider these imped- 
ances only for the condition of balance. 

The input impedance of the bridge of Fig. 4, when balance is assumed, is the 
impedance formed by Za 4- Zh in parallel with the impedance Ze 4- Z* This follows 
from the fact that since at balance there is no current through the output diagonal 
this can be considered as an open circuit. 

In a similar manner, the output impedance of the bridge, t.e., the equivalent 
impedance of the source supplying energy to the telephone receivers or other indicating 
device, is the impedance Za 4- in parallel with the impedance Zi, 4- Zd. 



Fig. 12. — Constant-im- 
pedanco method of meas- 
uring large inductances. 



Fig. 13. — Hay bridge arranged 
for the measurement of incremental 
inductance. 


3. Incremental Inductance. — A simple method of measuring incremental induct- 
ance with a minimum of equipment is shown in Fig. 12.^ Here an adjustable capacity 
is placed in parallel with the unknown inductance, wliich is supplied with the desired 
d-c current and alternating current by sources as shown. The condenser C is then 
adjusted until the alternating current registered by the meter M is the same with 
switch <Sf open as with it closed. It can then be shown that 


(jdL 



(3) 


where <a/2jr is the frequency of the supply. This relation holds irrespective of the 
resistance of the coil. 

Incremental inductance can be measured on a bridge, the most satisfactory 
arrangement being the Hay bridge shown in Fig. 13.® Balance can be obtained 
with the aid of resistances Ra, and Rhy and without affecting the direct current in the 
inductance. The alternating magnetization can be calculated from a knowledge 


iSee also Lincoln Walsh, Direct-capacity Bridge for Vacuum-tube Meaeur^ents, Proc. 

Vol. 16. p. 482, April, 1928; E. T. Hoch, A Bridge Method for the Measurement of Inter-electrode 
Admittance in Vacuum Tubes. Proc, I.R.E,, Vol. 16, p. 487, April, 1928. i m » 

* H. M. Turner, The Constant Impedance Method for Measuring Inductance of Choke Coils, Proe, 

I.R.B.t Vol. 16. p. 1669, November, 1928. _ _ _ 4 . • .i' 

• Constructional details of such a bridge are given by F. E. Terman, M^iu’cments in Rmio 
E ngineering.” let ed., pp. 65-76, Mcaraw-HiU, New York, 1986; see also V. D. Landon. A Bridge 
Circuit for Measuring the Inductance of Coils Whilo Passing Direct Current, Proc, LR.E., VoL 16, p. 
1771, December, 1928. 
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of the induciaice, and the alternating voltage developed across it as observed by 
vacuum-tube voltmeter. At balance 

r RaRoOb ^ 

1 + («6«C»)* 

SK RiiRti^h 

fy RaRbRe(t>>Ob)^ 

“ 1 + (/fe»ci)» 

where Q is the ratio (l/<aCb)/Rb «= <aLx/Rx. The fact that the Hay bridge measures 
inductance in terms of resistance and capacity makes it possible to cover a large 

range of inductances with a minimum 



w . . of difficulty with respect to standards. 

I Mererindicaring 


cf-c current 


: Balance 
defector 


When the losses in the inductance 
arc reasonably low, as is nearly always 
the case, Eq. (4a) can be simplified to 
the following 

Lx ** RaReCb (4c) 


Fig. 14. — Bridged-T null network for the x i. i? ... 

measurement of incremental inductance. extent of the approximation m- 

volved in Eq. (4c) decreases as the Q 
of the coil becomes larger. With (2=5, the error is 4 per cent. It will be noted 
that to the extent that 1/0 is negligible, the balance is independent of frequency. 

Another null method of measuring incremental inductance is to employ a bridged-T 
arrangement, as shown in Fig. 14.* Balance is a ^ 

obtained by adjusting the resistance and Bypass condenser 

simultaneous variation of the two identical con- r (lo^rnl “ ] ^^ 'yldenlical 

densers C,. At balance fe ^ chokes 

. . X 1 iu I Lx 


4 ) 

where «/2ir is the applied frequency. It will be _ t 

noted that the d-c current is not affected by the Fio. 16. — Measurement 'of incre- 
process of balancing the bridge, and can be con- mental inductance by voltmeter-am- 
venientlv measured either on the input or the "'f®'" 'nethod. 'ising two identical 
output sides. Likewise, the entire alternating 

voltage applied to the bridge appears across the unknown inductance, because at 
balance there is no voltage across the output terminals. 

Incremental impedance is occasionally determined by the voltmeter-ammeter 
nethod by applying a known alternating voltage to the inductance and observing 
the resulting current. In such methods, it is sometimes convenient to employ two 
identical chokes, with the direct current introduced as shown in Fig. 15, in order to 
avoid passing this current through the source of alternating voltage. ‘ 

A simple method of obtaining incremental inductance of filter chokes with an 
accuracy sufficient for most purposes is illustrated in Fig. 16.® Here the direct cur- 


* Bee W. N. Tuttle, Bndged-T and Perallel-T Null Circuits for Measurements at Radio Frequencies, 

Broe. Vol. 28, p. 23, January. 1940. 

* H D. Short, Measurement of Incremental Inductance, ElbOroniee^ Vol. 13, p. 32, January, 1940. 

« See Terman, op, dt., p. 68. 
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rent through the choke is controlled by adjusting the resistance B. The reactance 
of the choke to the r^ple frequency (twice the supidy frequency) can then be oalou* 
lated on the assumption that the higher frequency components of the ripple produce 
negligible current through the choke. To a fair degree of accuracy, the reactance 
of the input choke to the ripple fre- 



Fiq. 16 . — Circuit for approximate measure- 
where Eae is the rms voltage across incremental inductance at high alteiv 

half of the transformer secondary and densities. 


/c is the rms current flowing in the first filter condenser. The alternating flux density 
can be varied as desired by controlling the primary voltage of the rectifier transformer. 


CIRCUIT CONSTANTS AT RADIO FREQUENCY 

4* The Substitution Method. — Most measurements of circuit constants at radio 
frequency make use of some form of substitution. The simplest way in which the 
substitution method can be carried out is to associate the unknown impedance with a 
resonant circuit by placing it in parallel with the circuit if the unknown impedance is 
high or in series if this impedance is low, as in Fig. 17. The resonant circuit is then 
excited by being loosely coupled to a suitable oscillator, and is adjusted to resonance 
with the variable standard condenser The reactance component of the unknown 
impedance is determined by the change in tuning capacity required to maintain 



fa) 2x high (b) Zx small 

Fig. 17. — Simple arrangements for determining circuit constants by the substitution 

method. 


resonance when the unknown is removed from the circuit. The resistance component 
is determined either from the change in equivalent series or parallel resistance of the 
circuit, or from the known resistance that must be added to the circuit in order tc 
maintain the voltage developed across the circuit unchanged when the unknowi 
impedance is removed. 

The substitution method is also used in bridge and null-network measurements al 
radio frequencies. A typical procedure here is first to balance the system with the 
unknown as well as the standard impedances in the X arm of the bridge, after which 
the unknown impedance is removed and the standard impedance readjusted to restore 
balance. The change in the resistance and reactance components of the standard 
then gives the corresponding components of the unknown. In such measurements, 

* Resonance between the tuned circuit and the oscillator can be detormined ^ • 

thermocouple milliammeter, a vacuum-tube voltmeter, reaction of the tuned circuit oscillaWr 

etc. Where only the reactance component of an impedance is to be naeasured, it is possible to make the 
tuned measuring circuit act as the tuned circuit of an oscillating detector. Resonance can tnen o 
obtained by sero beating the Qeflnia.ti»> g detector with the oscillator. 
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the reactance clandard is always a variable condenser, while the resistance standard 
is usually a variable resistance in series with the standard condenser. The standards 
can be ^ced in series with the unknown impedance to give a resonance bridge, as in 
Fig. 6a; or the two impedances can be in parallel. The latter arrangement has the 
advantage of permitting both the standard and the unknown impedances to have one 
terminal grounded. 

In making substitution measurements with a variable condenser as the reactance 
standard, it is commonly assumed either that the standard capacity Ca has zero 
losses, or at least that the losses can be represented by a conductance that is independ- 
ent of the condenser setting and is shunted across the capacity. These approximations 
are permissible except when the impedance being measured has an extremely high Q, 
in which case it may be necessary to determine the exact equivalent circuit of the 
standard condenser and allow for its change of loss with setting by calculation (see 
Par. 32, Sec. 2). 

The substitution method is capable of very high accuracy when care is taken to 
avoid the introduction of spurious reactances and Resistances as a result of leads, 


Loose coupl/rti 


mg f 


Cof! reshfamce 


Driving 
oseWafot 

l_ 

Eteefto-stafk , 


'Pish^ihuieol\ 


neighboring objects, etc. The pre- 
j cision with which a reactance can 
be determined is limited only by the 
accuracy of the standard condenser, 
and the resistance can be obtained 
to within better than one per cent if 
care is given. 

5. Resistance and Q of Tuned 
Circuits. — The determination of re- 
sistance and Q of resonant circuits is 
one of the most important radio-fre- 
quency measurements. Not only 
does this give the Q and losses of 
coils and resonant circuits, but by 
associating an unknown impedance 


CircuM-uhckrtasi 

Fia. 18 . — Circuit arrangement for measuring 
radio-frequency resistance by the resistance- 
irariation method. 

with a resonant circuit, it is possible to» determine the resistance component of this 
impedance from a knowledge of the effect produced on the circuit resistance. 

Many methods have been devised for determining the resistance of tuned circuits. 
The most important of these are described below. 

ReHi&innce^variaiion Method , — The resistance-variation method of detennining 
the resistance of tuned circuits makes use of the fact that at resonance the current 
in a circuit is equal to the applied voltage divided by the (iircuit resistance. If the 
applied voltage is kept constant, it is then possible to deduce the actual circuit resist- 
ance by the current change that results when a known resistance is added to the 
circuit. 

Circuit arrangements suitable for carrying out the necessary measuring operations 
a,ro shown in Fig. 18. The circuit under test is loosely coupled to a driving oscillator, 
and has in series with it a thermocouple milliammetcr M A and an adjustable resistance 
R. The circuit is first tuned to resonance with the driver, and the current in the 
mUliammeter is observed when the added resistance R is zero. A known amount of 
resistance is then added by R, the circuit is retuned to resonance (if this is necessary) 
without changing the coupling to the driver, and the resulting current noted. The 
apparent series resistance of the circuit is then given- by the following formula: 


Apparent series resistance > 
of tuned circuit f 


R 


(-L^\ 

\I, -7,} 


( 7 ) 
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where I o and / 1 are the currents when the added resistances are, respectively, sero 
R, The resistance as measured includes the heater resistance of the- thermocouple 
meter, which must be subtracted, 

A modification of the arrangement shown in Fig. 18 consists in using a vacuum- 
tube voltmeter connected across the capacity C as an indicator rather than the milli- 
ammeter. The procedure in using a vacuum-tube voltmeter is the same as outlined 
above, except that Ii and /© in Eq. (7) are replaced by the corresponding voltages 
El and Eo- If the input conductance of the vacuum-tube voltmeter is not negligible 
it must be determined and allowed for if precise results are desired. * 

In order to obtain accurate results with the resistance variation method, the 
current through the coupling coil Lc must bo constant and only inductive coupling 
may exist between the oscillator and the circuit under test. These requirements can be 
most satisfactorily met by loose coupling between the two circuits or by the use of an 
electrostatic shield. As a check, it is always desirable to repeat the measurements 
with several different values of added resistance. In order to avoid errors from capaci- 
ties to ground, it is necessary to ground one side of the condenser and place the 
milliammeter and added resistance on the grounded side of the circuit, as shown in 
Fig. 18. The added resistance must have a negligible skin effect and a reasonably 
good phase-angle characteristic. It can be either a high-grade decade resistance box 
or a short link of resistance wire. 

The resistance as determined by the resistance-variation method is the apparent 
series resistance referred to the point R in the circuit of Fig. 18. If the coil has dis- 
tributed capacity as indicated by the dotted condenser in Fig. 18, this apparent 
resistance is more than the resistance that should be considered in series with the 
inductance and total capacity. The relation between the true and apparent series 
resistance can be obtained by determining the distributed capacity Co with the coil 
in the same situation with respect to surroimdings as in the measuring circuit of Fig. 18, 
and then, using the formula 

True series ) _ /apparent seriesX / C \* 

resistance > ” V resistance /\Co + C/ ^ 


where C and Co are the external tuning and distributed capacities, respectively. 
The difference between the true and apparent capacity is usually appreciable, the 
ratio being 0.83 when Co/C = Ho- 

A modification of the resistance-variation metliod consists in observing the voltage 
En developed across the tuned circuit at resonance and then shunting a known resist- 
ance R in parallel with the circuit, retuning to resonance, and noting the resulting 
voltage Ei.^ Then 

ParaUel resonant impedance f ^ / JB'o — 

of tuned circuit J \ Ei / 


The relation between parallel resonant impedance and equivalent series resistance is 
given by ordinary resonant circuit theory (see Par. 2, Sec. 3)- 

Reactatice-varialicn (Capacity'-variation) Method of M easuring Resistance.^ In 
this method, the circuit under test is loosely coupled to a driving ospillator, as in the 
resistance-variation method. The tuned circuit is adjusted to resonance with the 
driving oscillator and the resulting induced current /o observed. The tuning capacity 


» D. B. Sinclair, Parallel-Resonance Methods for Precise Measurements 
Radio Frequencies and a Comparison with the Ordinary Series-Resonance Methods. Froe. Vol. 

**A^g^d Ssousrion of^twi method, with particular reference to sources of error, is given by SinoUIr 
loc. dt. 
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is tlien chaugc^ to a value C\ at which the induced current has dropped to some 
convenient value /i. Then 

) IC — (7 1 / / s 

Apparent series resistance h « riCiCT^ 


where <a/2ie is the oscillator frequency and Co is the tuning capacity at resonance. The 
resistance includes the heater resistance of the thermocouple used to read the current. 

The resistance determined by Eq. (10) is the apparent series resistance referred 
to the point in the circuit at which the meter is located. If the true series resistance 
is desired, this can be obtained by correcting for the distributed capacity, as discussed 
in connection with Eq. (8). 

The measuring procedure used with the capacity-variation method is sometimes 
modified by employing a vacuum-tube voltmeter connected across the circuit capacity 
as an indicator instead of a thermocouple milliammeter. In this case, Eq. (10) 
is modified by noting that the voltage across the condenser is 7/wC, leading to the 
modified equation 


Apparent scries 
resistance 



( 11 ) 


where Eq and Ei are the voltage at resonance and when detuned, respectively. When 
precise results are required, the input resistance of the vacuum-tube voltmeter must 
be determined and allowed for. 

Freguency-variaiion Method . — In this method of measurement, the circuit under 
test is loosely coupled to an oscillator, and the voltage developed across the con - 
denser at resonance is observed using a vacuum-tube voltmeter. The frequency 
of the oscillator is then changed to a value /i at which the voltage developed in the 
circuit under test has dropped to a convenient value Eu If, during this process, the 
current in the coil of the driving oecillator is kept constant and inductive coupling is ttsedy 
then 


Series resistance 


(/o+/.)(/o-/l)h 


V: 




(12) 


where /o and /i are the resonant and detuned frequency, respectively, Eq and Ei arc 
the corresponding voltages across the circuit capacity, and L is the circuit inductance. 

The resistance obtained in this way after allowing for the input resistance of the 
vacuum-tube voltmeter is the true series resistance of the circuit, provided that the 
inductance used in Eq. (12) is the true rather than the apparent circuit inductance 
at the frequency of measurement. 

A rearrangement of Eq. (12) gives 


Q 


\/o~/iA/o+7«/ ^ 


(13) 


When it is desirable to use the current induced in the circuit under test as an 
indication, instead of the voltage developed across the condenser, Eq. (12) can be 
modified by noting that the voltage developed across the condenser is I/<aC. This 
leads to 



Series resistance « \2jr(fo +/i)(/o — /i)A| 


(14) 
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The accuracy of the frequency variation method is determined largely by the pre- 
uision with which the frequency difference /o - /i is known. This can be made very 
great by measuring the difference directly as an audio beat note, instead of determining 
fo and/i individually and then subtracting to obtain their small difference. 

ReBUtance^neviralizaiion Meikod.^ln this method, a negative resistance pro- 
duced by a dynatron, retarding field, or other negative resistance device is placed in 
parallel with the resonant circuit being tested, as shown in Fig. 19. The magnitude 
of the negative resistance is then adjusted by varying the control-grid bias until oscil- 
lations are on the verge of being produced. Bicisenf 'ysf f 

The negative resistance Rn required to ac- fbr 
oomplish this is then equal to the parallel 

resonant impedance of the tuned circuit, so JL i X ^ ^ | ^ 

that i ^“1 

ft. = (16a) :|J 

Q sa ss ^ Fia. 19. — A schematic diagram illus- 

Ru ciL ^ ' trating the resistance-neutralisation 

method of measuring the resistance of a 
where R» is the true series resistance and wL tuned circuit. 

is the inductive reactance of the circuit. There is no error from the distributed 
capacity or the capacities introduced by the measuring tube if the inductance used in 
the calculation is the true rather than the apparent inductance. 



'R 

Osc 


(a) Circuits involving simple negative resistance 


Rp" Rn* +(R'R|) 



— R 
Osc. 


— R — *^R3 

Osc. ” Osc. Osc. 

(b) Circuits involving negative resistance shunted by a capacity 
Fig. 20. — Bridge circuits for measuiing negative resistance. 

The magnitiiflft of the negative resistance that neutralises the positive re^tenco 
jf the parallel resonant circuit can be determined from the static characteristics o 
the tube or by switching the tube to a special bridge that will measure the negaUve 

' Hajime linuma. A Method of Measuring the KadWtequency Reaj^nee of 
1‘roe. Vol. 18, p. 837, Maroh, 1980; Reeonant Im^anoee and Effeotive Senee Resietanoe 

>ihort-wave Panikl Reeonant Cirouita. Proe. Vd. 19, p. 487. Maroh, 1981. 
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resistance by a^nuU balance at audio frequencies. Suitable bridge circuits for obteiii- 
ing this balance are shown in Fig. 20, together with the equations for balance.^ In 
these circuits, the effect of the tube capacity Ci that shunts the negative resistance is 
balanced by the adjustable condenser C. 

Q Meter , — ^In the Q meter, a small voltage e is introduced in series with a tuned 
circuit as a voltage drop across a small resistance Ry as shown in Fig. 21. The circuit 
is then tuned to resonance (or the oscillator frequency is adjusted to the resonant 
frequency of the circuit), and the voltage E developed across the tuning condenser is 
observed on a vacuum-tube voltmeter. The circuit Q is then Q « E/e, 

The results obtained in this way involve certain approximations. In the first 
place, the internal resistance R of the inserted voltage and also the input resistance of 
the vacuum-tube voltmeter are charged against the resonant circuit. In the second 
place, the inserted voltage e is in scries with the circuit only if the coil has no dis- 
tributed capacity. I'he presence of distributed coil capacity causes the true Q to 

be higher than that observed by the 
Q meter. If all the losses are in the 
coil, as can commonly be assumed, 
then 

True Q “ ^1 + (observed Q) 

(15) 

where Co is the distributed capacity 
and C is the added tuning capacity. 

Q meters are widely used for the racasurement of coil Q and coil inductance. The 
commercial instruments for this purpose are provided with a calibrated tuning con- 
denser so that the apparent coil inductance can be determined from the condenser 
setting and the frequency. In these instruments, the injected voltage e is held at a 
predetermined value and the vacuum-tube voltmeter then calibrated directly in Q 
rather than volts. The instrument is designed so that the resistance R is small com- 
pared with the series resistance of ordinary circuits, and the vacuum-tube voltmeter 
is specifically arranged to have high input resistance, thus minimizing errors. The 
coil Q is assumed to be the same as the circuit Q; t.e.y the condenser and other losses 
are charged against the coil. In the case of coils with very high Q, this introduces 
some error, although on a relative basis the results are still correct. 

Q meters are frequently used to measure reactance and resistance (or conductance) 
of choke coils, dielectrics, etc., by the substitution method. The procedure involved 
consists in making two measurements. First, a convenient coil is iised to form a 
resonant circuit and the circuit Q measured. The unknown impedance is then 
placed in parallel or series with the coil, as desired, the circuit retuned to resonance, 
and the Q determined again. The reactance of the unknown is given by the change 
in tuning capacity required, and the ^:esistancc or conductance can be calculated from 
the effect on the Q and a knowledge of frequency and tuning capacity. 

6. Shielded Bridges. — Bridges can be used for impedance measurements at radio 
frequencies by proper shielding. An example of a completely shielded bridge suitable 
for radio-frequency measurements is shown in Fig. 22. ‘ The effect of the shields is 

> DetailB involved in the design of practical bridge circuits of this type are discussed by Terman, 
op, eU., pp. 76-78. See also F. E. Terman, Improved Circuits for Measiuriug Negative Resistanoe, 
tkeetronico, Vol. 0, p. 340, December, 1933; Edward N. Dingley, Jr., Development of a Circuit for 
Measuring the Negative Kesistaiice of Pliodynatrons, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 10, p. 1948, November, 1931. 

> This particular shielded arraQgement should be considered merely as an example. In actual 
practice, the details can be varied considerably. Extensive discussions, including constructional 
details of shielded bridges of various types are given by D. B. Sinclair, A Radio-frequency Bridge for 
Impedance Measurements from 400 Kilocycles to 60 Megacycles, Proc, I,R.B,t Vol. 28, p. 407, Novem* 
ber, 1040; W. J. Shackelton, Shielded Bridge for Inductive Impedance Measurements at Speech and 



Vacuum^ 

iube 

voUmeier 


Fxo. 21. — Sohematio diagram of Q meter. 
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to localue the stray capacities so that they act as shown in Kg. 22b. He diields 
surrounding the ratio ams R, and «, determine the capacities Ci and By m^dng 

the ratio arms and their shields absolutely identical and symmetrical, an equid-ratio 
bridge is ensured in spite of the capacities. The capacities between shields St and St 
and ground act as a capacity Ct that shunts the input and so has negUgible effect. 
The capacity of St to ground results in a capacity C. that is in shunt with the unknown 
impedance. The ground capacity of shield St supplies C.. 

A shielded bridge may be used to measure radio-frequency im p edi»».ft by 
the substitution method, or directly as a unity-ratio bridge. In the former, the 
unknown impedance is placed in parallel with C.R„ and with R, - 0 and C, at a con- 
venient setting the bridge is balanced with a convenient capacity and resistance in 
the X arm. The unknown impedance is then removed and its resistance and reactance 
components determined by the changes required in C. and R, to restore balance. 
When used as a unity-ratio bridge, a preliminary balance is obtained with the unknown 
disconnected and R. short-circuited. This balance is made either by c. 




fb) Equivalent circLiit showing 
localized capacities 


Fia. 22. — Schematic diagram of typical sliieldod bridge. 


or by the use of an auxiliary condenser connected from either terminal A or C to 
ground, as required. The impedance to be measured is then connected at X and the 
bridge balanced in the usual way by changing and as required to match the 
unknown impedance. When the unknown impedan(je is inductive, it must be changed 
to capacitive by shunting with a suitable known capacity C\, as shown dotted in 
Fig. 226, in order that it may b(? balanced by a capacity in the standard” arm. 

In using a bridge at radio frequencies, care must be taken with respect to lead 
inductances, lead capacities, coupling between oscillator and detector, etc. In gen- 
eral, a considerably greater degree of intelligence and skill must be displayed to obtain 
accurate results at radio frequencies than is necessary in audio-frequency work. 

The oscillator exciting the radio-frequency bridge is preferably a modulated 
oscillator. The output indi( 5 ator can then be a simple radio receiver. It is necessary 
that the oscillator be well shielded from the indicator to avpid false indications. A 
signal generator is frequently used, although a well-shielded modulated oscillator n 
satisfactory. 


Carrier Frequencies, Trana. A.I.E.E.t Vol. 46, p. 1266, 1926; also, Beil SyaUm Tech, Jour.t Vol. 6, p. 142, 
January, 1927; J. G. Ferguson, Shielding in High-frequency Measurements, BAl System Tech. Jour., 
Vol. 8, p. 660, July, 1929; Trans. A.I.E.E., Vol. 48, p. 1286, October, 1929; Leo Behr and A. J. WilUanw, 
Jr., The Campbell-Shackelton Shielded Ratio Box, Froc. l.R.E., Vol. 20, p. 969, June, 1932; C. ^ 
Fortesoue and G. Mole, A Resonance Bridge for Use at Frequencies up to 10 Megacycles per Secoiid, 
Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 82, p. 687, 1938; also, Wireless Section, I.E.E.t Vol. 13, p. 112, June, 1938; C. H. 
Yeung, A 6-megacyole Impedance Bridge, Bdl Lab, Sec., Vol. 16, p. 261, April, 

An Inductance and Capacitanoe Bridge, BeU Lab. Rec.t Vol. 16, p. 341, Juno, 1938; D. W. Dye and 
T. I. Jones, A Radio-frequency Bridge for Impedance and Power-factor Measurements, Jour. l.E.B.t 
Vol. 72, p. 169, 1933 (Wireless Section, I.B.S.t Vol 8, p. 22, March, 1933), 
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Radio-freqt^cy bridges find their chief use in the measurement of antenna and 
^ansmissian-lir^ impedances. They also find considerable use in the det^mination 
of inductance and capacity, particularly by the substitution method. 

7. Bridged«^T and Parallel-T Null Networks. — Bridged-T and parallel«T null 
networks are three-terminal networks so proportioned as to have zero transfer admit- 
tance at some particular frequency. Examples of such networks are shown in Fig. 23, 
together with the circuit proportions required to give zero transmission.^ These 
arrangements are equivalent to bridge circuits but have the advantage that the input 


Ls Rs 



R2 R2 



Cd) Ne+work Condi+ions for zero 

output 

Fio. 23. — Bridged-T and parallel-T null networks useful in measuring circuit constants, 
together with equations for balance. 

and output circuits have one common terminal that can be grounded, as also can one 
terminal of the unknown impedance in some cases. 

The circuit of Fig. 23a is suitable 'for measuring the inductance and Q of radio- 
frequency coils.* In such measurements, the inductance is evaluated in terms of the 
capacity C, and the parallel resonant impedance formed by the circuit LMtCC is given 
by the relation* 

Parallel resonant impedance « AR (16) 

» These and other null networks ore described in detail by W. N. Tuttle, Bridged-T and ParoUel-T 
Cirouite for Measurements at Radio Frequencies, Proc. Vol. 28, p. 23, January, 1940. 

* It is also used for incremental inductance measurements (see Pur. 3). 

• This is an approximate formula in which the assumption is made that 1/Q* < <1. The exact 
value of parallel impedance is (1 + l/Q*) timeo the value given by £q. 
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The only preoautions that need to be taken are to provide adequate fthiftMin^ go that 
there is no direct coupling between the oscillator and indicator connected to the input 
and output terminals, respectively, and to avoid excessive capacity shunting the 
resistance JR. The effect of such capacity is equivalent to modifying th e value of C 
that should be used in the balance equations. 

The c^cuit of Fig. 236 is similar to a but has the disadvantage that stray capacities 
from the junction of the T to ground modify the balance equations in an inconvenient 
way. This circuit has been used to compare coils, ^ and is also suitable for the measure* 
ment of impedance by the substitution method. In the latter case, a variable con- 
denser and the unknown reactance are connected in parallel with Lp, and the unknown 
reactance and equivalent shunt resistance determined by the readjustments required 
in the variable condenser and the resistance JR, respectively, to maintain balance 
vrhm the unknown is removed. 

The twin-T circuit of Fig. 23c is especially suitable for the general run of imped- 
ance measurements at radio frequencies. For this purpose, the substitution method 
Network 

Rx 

Conditions for 
zero output 
assuming Rx»Rs) 

Rs(lc)2 


Fia. 24. — Bridged-T network useful in determining a high rerastance in terms of a low 
known resistance and a known capacity. 

is employed, with the unknown impedance placed in shunt with the adjustable con- 
denser Co and the coil L. A preliminary balance is obtained with the unknown 
impedance disconnected by adjusting Co and Ci to values Cq and C 2 , as required, 
after which the corresponding values and C, are determined for the case with 
the unknown impedance in the circuit. The reactance and equivalent parallel 
resistance of the unknown impedance are then given by the equations 



Reactance of unknown 



\/i A 

Parallel resistance of unknown = ^ 7 , 77 , 7 , "TPirt ^ 


(17a) 

( 176 / 


The results obtained are quite accurate, and by suitably calibrating the variable 
condensers Co and C 2 , the arrangement can be direct reading.* 

The circuit of Fig. 23d is equivalent to a Wien bridge. It has been used to meas- 
ure audio frequencies and also as a feedback network in a degenerative selective 
amplifier* , 


* W. N. Tuttle, A New Instrument and a New Circuit for Coil or Condenser Checking, Oen. Bad 

Exp,, Vol. 12, August-September, 1937. . . 

* A detailed discussion of the design features of an instrument of this sort, together wth a 

tioii of the errors resulting from residual inductances and capacities, is i^en by D. B. anclai^ ine 
I win-T, A New Type of Null Instrument for Measuring Impedance at Frequencies up to 80 Mega- 


cycles, Proe, Vol. 28, p. 310, July, 1940. ^ ^ ^ , o vt u io«i. u h 

» See R. F. Field, a Bridge-type Frequency Meter, Oen, Rad. Bxp., Vol. 6, Novembw, 1931, H. H. 
Scott, A New Type of Selective Circuit and Some Applications, Proc, I ,R.B„ Vol. 26, p. 226, February. 
1938. 
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Another network ueeful in evaluating a high resistance in terms of a low 
known resistance /2« is shown in Fig. 24.^ This arrangement does not provide a true 
null, but if the ratio Bx/Rt is high, the balance is sufficiently sharp for all practical 
purposes. 

6* Use of Transmission Lines in Impedance Measurements. — Transmission lines 
are frequently used as a tool in making measurements at radio frequencies. Their 
usefulness arises from the fact that the charac^teristics of transmission lines can be 
calculated with considerable accuracy from the mechanical dimensions, combined 
with the fact that such lines act as an impedance transformer. Thus, one can obt/ain 
the ratio of two impedances by connecting these impedances at the two ends of a 
auartcr-wave line, coupling the line to an oscillator, and observing the ratio of currents 
at the two ends. Under these conditions, one has’ 



where /• and Ir are the currents at the two ends of the line, Z, is the unknown imped- 
ance shunted across the receiving end, and Zq is the characteristic impedance of the 
line. The phase angle of the impedance Z, can be determined by adding a known 
reactance in shunt and noting the result. 



Fig. 26. — Transmission-line arrangement for measuring impedance. 

Another example of the use of a transmission line is shown in Fig. 26.’ Here one 
end of a two-wire line is short-circuited, and the other end is shunted by a variable 
condenser and the unknown impedance. A vacuum-tube voltmeter indicates the 
voltage developed at some convenient point on the line. Measurements are made 
by connecting the unknown impedance across the line, adjusting the system to 
resonance with a loosely coupled oscillator, and noting the potential indicated by 
the vacuum-tube voltmeter, ^flie unknown impedance*, is then removed, resonance 
is restored by adjusting the variable condenser, and the vacuum-tube voltmeter made 
to read the same as previously by shunting a known resistance across the line and 
adjusting its position as required. The reactance of the unknown is obtained from 
the change in condenser setting, and the equivalent shunt resistance of the unknown 
admittance is given by the equation . 

Shunt resistance of t f sin ( 2 ir/i/X )'j* 
unknown impedance { ” * Lsin (^Tr/a/X) J 

* P. M, Honneh, Bridged-T Measuronient of High KeRislanccA at Radio Frequencies, Proc. 1,R,E., 
Vol. 28, p. 88, February, 1940. 

• J. W. Labile, Measurement of Resistances and Impedances at High Frequencies, Proc. 

Vol. 10. p. 452, March, 1931. 

A modiftcation consists in observing the voltage across the line at the receiver end and at points 
oiie-eighth and one-quarter wave lengtlis distant from the receiver end. This gives the magnitude and 
also the phase angle of the unknown4nii>edance. Bee W. L. Barrow, Measurement of Radio Frequency 
Imjiedance with Networks Bimulating Lines, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 23, p. 807, July, 1935. 

» J. M. Miller and B. Salsberg, Measurements of Admittances at Ultra-high Frequencies, R.C.A’ 
Vol. 3, p. 486, April. 1030. 
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where 2i/X and hl\ are the iengthe indicated in Fig. 25; measured in wave lengths. 
In this calculation; it is assumed that the losses in C« can be represented by a constant 
resistance independent of capacity setting. If this is not true, a correction must be 
made. 

Impedances of the same order of magnitude as the characteristic impedance Of a 
line can be measured by using the unknown impedance to terminate the line, as in 
Fig. 26, and deducing the reflection coefficient that results from the observed voltage 
distribution along the line and the line characteristic impedance. Referring to 
Fig. 26, the magnitude of the reflection coefficient is 

Reflection coefficient (magnitude) « (20«) 

-utnin 

o; 

Reflection coefficient (phase) = ^ X 360® (205) 

A 


where Exd»x and J&min are the maxima and mininia of the voltage distribution and 
li/\ is the distance in wave lengths from the receiving end to the first maximum. 
With the magnitude and phase of the reflection 
coefficient determined in this way, and the char- 
acteristic impedance known from the line dimen- 
sions, the impedance Zx required to account for (a) Line l 

this reflection coefficient is obtained from Fig. 42, 

Sec. 3.1 

9. Standards for Radio-frequency Measure- 
ments. — The standards used in making meas- 
urements at radio frequencies are normally 
condensens, usually variable, and fixed resistances. 

Variable condensers arc almost ideal reactance (b) Typical voltage distribution ' 
standards in that they are continuously variable, 26, — Dotermitiation of im- 




have a capacity independent of frequency up to pedance with aid of standing wave 
relatively high frequencies, and losses so low patterns on a transmission line, 
as to be negligible for most types of measure- 
ments. At the same time, such standards have limitations. There is a residual 
inductance that, though small, causes the effective capacity to depend on frequency 
at very high frequencies. Also, although the losses that are present at low and 
moderate frequencies are primarily dielectric losses and so can be represented 
by a shunt resistance that is substantially independent of capacity setting and is 
inversely proportioned to frequency, at high frequencies there are also eddy-current 
losses of importance that increase with frequency and make the over-all behavior 


with respect to losses quite complicated.* . . , . , i n 

Certain types of measurements require a capacity m which extremely small 
accurately known capacity changes mu.st be produced. Ibis can be accompis e( 
by employing a construction in which the change in capacity can be calculated from a 
change in the mechanical dimensions. An example of such an arrangemen ^ ^ 

trated schematically in Fig. 27. It will be noted that changing the position of the 
central rod by means of the screw adjustment produces a change m capacity according 

» Still other means of using transmission ^ Survey of Ultra 

high-frequency Measurements, R,C.A. Vol. 3, p. 168, Octo • , ’ , 32 , gee. 2. 

» A further discussion of the residual parameters of , aeries resistance of a variable 

Methods of evolustin* the A Meth^^^ the Reeidusl 

eondenser are deecribed by R. F. Field ami T>. B. Smelwr, A MethM lor uewrm » ^ 

Inductance and Resistance of a VanaWe Ait Condenwr at „ . R^tanoe, froe. 

P. 266. February. 1936; W. Jackson. The Analysis of Air Condenser ^ . 

Vol. 22, p. 987, August, 1934; R. Faradsy Proctor, Variable Air Condenaeia. Wireua one ,,p 


267. June. 1940. 
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to the equavioA^ 


0 613 

Chanj^e iii capacity » — ^ ^ md per inch 
log.. 5 


End effects and capacities to ground do not affect this result, since they are constant 
at all times. 

iPoc/ wiih adjusfabJe posifhn 

r /Adjusfing 

^ ^ -t nui 


I Insulation^ 

— ^ 

Insulated metal cylinder ^'-Capacity -*► 

projecting far beyond X 

end of rod 

Fio. 27. — ^Sohematic*'diagram of method of obtaining accurately known small increments of 

capacity. 

The usual resistance standard employed in radio-frequency measurements is a 
resistance wire of such small diameter that skin effect is negligible at the frequency 
employed. In this way, the radio-frequency resistance will equal the low-frequency 
or direct-current resistance. It is not necessary for many purposes that the resistance 
standard be noninductive, since its reactance can be resonated out without affecting 
the resistance. It is, however, important that any shunting capacity present have a 
reactance considerably greater than the resistance. Resistance standards of this 

type are satisfactory for low and mod- 
erate values, f.e., up to the order of 
one hundred ohms. When standards 
I. of higher resistance are desired, it is 

f* ^ ^ customary to employ metallized or 

Cp , other similar types of resistors that 

maintain a substantially constant re- 

** ^ — T — I 1 sistance from direct current up to 

10 ,10 20 30 40 50 ^ ^ 80 90 lOO y^j^y frequencies. When preci- 

Clln>yird«.7 jg important, it is desirable to 

Fm. 26. Plot of 1//*, where / 18 the reso- c } iqq \^ such resistances against low 
nant frequency, as a function of external tuning . 

capacity. The value of negative capacity Co resistance standards composed of fine 
at which the extrapolated lino intercepts the wire. Resistances of different orders 
capacity ms is the distributed capacity of the of magnitude can readily be compared 

the’o^InfuctoLW.”^ expedients as (1) measuring a 


i * * resistance shunted across a resonant 

circuit in terms of the series of resistance of the circuit,*^ (2) the use of a transmission 
line; (3) by means of a bridged-T network, as in Fig. 24. 

Resistance standards are preferably fixed because of the complications introduced 
if an attempt is made to provide continuous adjustment. 

10. Miscellaneous. Measurement of True Coil Inductance and Diairibuied Capao- 
Uy. — ^The true inductance and distributed capacity of a coil can be obtained by 
observing the capacity that must be added to tune the coil to resonance at several 

> Paul B. Taylor, Method for Measurement of High Resistance at High Frequency, Proe, J.S>Sn 
^VoL* 20. p. 1802, November. 1932. 
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^ M the added capacity as a function of l/fi, aa shown k 

Fig. W. “ “ straight line that will intercept the capacity axis at a 

n^tave va^ue C. that equals the distributed capacity. The slope rf the line gives 
the true inductance according to the equation . 

Coil inductance in henrys “ 0.0253m (22) 

where m is the slope of the curve of added capacity pktted against l/A where f is in 
megacycles and capacity is m miciomicrofareds. 

■ae dtoibuted capacity can be determined’ without plotting a curve by adjust- 
ing the coil succesMvely to resonance with the fundamental frequency and then the 
second harmonic of an oscillator.^ If C. and C, are the respective tuning capacities, 
then* 

Distributed capacity « — ( 23 j 


Meaturement o/ Very SmaU Copocflies.— Very small capacities must sometimes be 
determmed with veiy high precision. This can bo done in several ways. One method 
that has been used in measuring the direct capacity between the control grid and plate 



(a) (b) Cx« C 

Pia. 29. — Methods of measuring very small capacities. 


of a pentode tube consists in applying a known large radio-frequency voltage to the 
capacity and measuring the resulting current that flows (see Fig. 29a) . » The unknown 
capacity is then determined either by calculation from known voltage, current, and 
frequency or by substitution of a known adjustable capacity C, that is readjusted to 
maintain the current constant when the plate lead of the tube is disconnected. In 
the method of Fig. 296,* the output of a signal generator is applied to the unknown 
capacity in series with a very much larger known capacity. The voltage across the 
latter is applied to the grid cf the first tube of a radio receiver, and the signal generator 
adjusted to give a reasonable receiver output. The unknown capacity is then shorted 
and the signal generator readjusted to give the same receiver output. The unknown 
capacity is 


C, 



(24a) 


where Ex and Ei arc the signal generator voltages with and without the switch shorted 
and C is the capacity across the receiver input. 

^ Distributed capacity is sotnetimes calculated from the frequency at wliicb the coil is in parallel 
resonance with the distributed capacity. This does not give the distributed capacity effective under 
practical conditions, however, since it corresponds to a different current distribution within the otal, 

* Ralph R. Batcher, Rapid Determination of Distributed Capacity of Coils, Piroc. J.R.B,, Vol. 9, 
p. 300, August, 1021. 

» A. V. Loughren and H. W. Parker, The Measurement of Direct Interelectrode Capacitance of 
Vacuum Tubes, JVoe. I.R.E., Vol. 17, p. 967, June, 1929. 

* Measuring Small Capacities with a Signal Generator, Hygiadt Sylvania Netoi LtUvr 66, October, 
1939. 
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£xtrem<€/ |tnall changes in capacity can be determined by making the capacity 
involved part ^ the tuning capacity of an oscillator and then determining the effect 
upon the oscillator freqtioncy. An auxiliary oscillator can be used as a fixed frequency 
standard and the frequency variations of the measuring oscillator obtained by observ- 
ing changes in the beat note between the two oscillators. The relation between the 
frequency change and capacity is 

AC. - - ij (246) 

where ACx is the change in capacity, Co the original tuning capacity of the oscillator, /p 
the oscillator frequency when tuned only by Co, and tlie oscillator frequency when 
tuned by Co and AC* in parallel. The oscillator tuning capacity Co includes tube 
wire and stray capacities and must be determined experimentally by substituting a 
known capacity for AC* and noting the resulting frequency change. Since this 
calibrating capacity can be large enough to be measured accurately by other methods, 
it is possible to evaluate Co very accurately. 

Meaaurenient of DieUctrica .^ — The properties of dielectrics at radio frequencies are 
normally obtained by the substitution method. The procedure consists in placing a 
sample of the dielectric between the plates of a condenser that is in parallel with a 
resonant circuit tuned by a variable condenser. The change in capaciiy produced by 
the insertion of the dielectric is obtained by the readjustment of the variable condenser 
required to maintain resonance, while the shunt resistance resulting from the dielectric 
losses is determined by evaluating the parallel impedance of the circuit with and with- 
out the dielectric present. When solid dielectrics are involved, it is normally per- 
missible to assume that the losses of the standard variable condenser are independoni 
of the setting of this condenser. This approximation is permissible because the 
losses in solid dielectrics are very much greater than the losses in a good variable 
condenser. 


VOLTAGE, CTORENT, AND POWER MEASUREMENTS 

11. Direct-current Voltmeters and Ammeters.— Direct currents and d-c poten- 
tials arc normally measured with portable instrunionts of the moving-coil (D’Arsonval) 
typo. Such instruments arc available in s(‘iisitivities corresponding to full-scale 
deflection with currents as small as tw'cnty-five microaniperes, corresponding to 
voltmeter sensitivities up to 40,000 ohms per volt. The voltage drop in the moving 
coil for full-scale deflection is normally under 100 luv. 

A given voltmeter or ammeter can ])e. used to cover a wide range of values by the 
use of suitable multipliers or shunts, respee.tively. Multirange instruments for 
measuring current can employ either individual shunts for each range, as in Fig. 30a, 
or a universal shunt, as in Fig. 306 and c. In the latter arrangement, relative multiply- 
ing factor is proportional to irrespective of th«» meter resistance. When a 

multirange current instrument is to be protect**d with fuses, a separate fuse must be 
provided for each range, with switch&ig arrangements as shown in Fig. 30, in order 
that the fuse resistance will not affect the calibration. 

Multirango voltmeters are obtained by varying the series resistance, using either 
of the circuits shown in Fig, 31. 

* For further discueeionB of dieleotric-Ioes nieaRurcmenfs, see J. G. Chaflfeo, The Determination of 
Dielectric Properties at Very High Frequencies, Pror. T.R.E.t Vol. 22, p. 1009, August. 1934; D. B 
Sinclair, Impedance Measurements at High Frequencies with Standard Parts. Oen. Tiadio JEfxp., Vol. 14. 
No. 4, September, 1939; E. T. Hoch, Electiode Effects in the Measurement of Power Factor and Dielec- 
tric Constant of Sheet Insulating Materials, Bill Sifstfm Teck. Jour.t Vol. 5, p. 66fi, October, 1026; 
Miller and Salsberg, loc. cit,; L. Hartshorn and W. H. Watd, The Measuiement of the Pci inittivity and 
Power Factor of Dielectrics at Frequencies from 10^ to 10^ Cycles per Second, Jour, Vol. 79, 

p. 697, 1036: also, Wireless Section, l.E,E„ Vol. 12, p. 6. March, 1937. 
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18 . Voltmeters and Ammeters for Power Frequencies. — ^The iron-vane types 
of voltmeter and ammeter are widely used at 60 cycles for such purposes as determin-^ 
ing line and filament voltages, filament current, etc. Such instruments are inexpen- 
sive, and are sufiSciently accurate for most applications. The maximum sensitivity 
of commercial instruments is commonly of the order of 10 milliamperes, corresponding 
to 100 ohms per volt for voltmeters. The voltage drop in the instrument is normally 
an appreciable fraction of a volt. 





(c) Universal shunt-simplified 
circuit 

Fio. 30. — PoBsiblo circuits for current multipliers. The switches Si and St should be of 
the short-circuiting type operated from a common shaft. 


Dynamometer instruments are more accurate than the iron-vane type, but are 
also considerably more expensive and require more energy to operate. 

Both dynamometer and iron-vane instruments give an indication proportional 
to the effective value of the wave passed through the instrument. 



13. Rectifier Instruments.^ — In the rectifier instrument, the c^rent to be meas- 
ured is passed through a fuU-wave copper oxide rectifier unit, and the resulting dirwt 
current indicated by a moving-coil direct-current instrument, as shown m Fig. 32o. 
Rectifier instruments can be built to give full-ecale deflection with alternating CTirrots 
of less than one milliampere, and so make possible the construction of a-c voltmeters 
having sensitivities of 1,000 ohms per volt and more. The ruggedness and overload 

‘ Furthw diMUMion i« given by Jo»ph Sahngen, Th. U» of Copper-oxide EecUder for Iiuteument 
I’nrpoeee, Free. I.R.E., Vol. 19, p. 233, FebruKy. 1981. 
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capacity oompaii favorably with moving-coil direct-current instruments. At the 
same time, rectifier instruments have certain limitations. The best accuracy obtain- 
able is only about 5 per cent because of the variation of rectifier characteristics with 
temperature. Furthermore, the electrostatic capacity of the rectifier element par- 
tially by-passes the higher audio frequencies around the rectifier, causing the instru- 
ment to read low at high frequencies by an amount that is of the order of ^ to 1 per 
cent for each thousand cycles. Another disadvantage of rectifier instruments is 
their high voltage drop, which is of the order of to 1 volt for full-scale deflection. 

The range covered by a given rectifier instrument can be extended by the use of 
ordinary shunts or multipliers. However, since the resistance that the combination 
of rectifier and its d-c output meter offers to alternating currents depends upon the 
current density in the recti W, it is necessary to provide a separate scale for each range, 
since the nonlinear resistance of the rectifier causes the law of scale variation to depend 
upon the resistance associated with the instrument. This difficulty can be avoided 
by arranging that the multiplier network associated with the rectifier act as a con- 
stant-impedance source to the instrument.^ Thus, with rectifier ammeters, a uni- 
versal shunt such as is illustrated in Fig. Z2h will make available various sensitivities. 



(a) Schcmo+fc circuit (b) Multirangc fc) MuIHrange 

of insfrument ommcfcr vol+mcfer 

Fig. 32. — Schematic circuit of a rectifier instrument and voltmeter and ammeter multi- 
pliers and fusing systems. 

with the use of only a single scale. Similarly, multirange voltmeters employing 
a common scale for all ranges can be obtained by employing the multiplying network 
of Fig. 32c and designing this network so that the equivalent resistance formed by 
Ri and R 2 in parallel is constant for all ranges. 

Rectifier instruments give an indication that is proportional to the average ampli- 
tude of the alternating wave. The phase of the harmonics will accordingly affect 
the result (see Table 1) when a distorted wave is involved. Commercial rectifier 
instruments arc normally calibrated on a sine wave, and the scale indicates the 
equivalent effective value of this wave. 

14. Thermocouple Instruments. — ^In a thermocouple instrument, the current to 
be measured heats a short piece of resistance wire or strip that is associated with a 
thermocouple^ The output of the thermocouple is recorded by a sensitive direct- 
current microammeter, which accordingly gives an indication of the alternating 
current passing through the heater, ^nsitivities corresponding to full-scale deflec- 
tion with currents as small as one milliampere can be obtained with ordinary portable 
d-c instruments, and much greater sensitivity is obtained when a reflecting galvanom- 
eter is employed to indicate the thermocouple output. Potential drop produced in 
the thermocouple heater by full-scale current is commonly of the order of volt.* 

i F. E. Termsa, Multirange Rectifier Inetrumenta Having the Same Scale Qraduatione for All 
Ranges. Proe. I.R,S., Vol. 23, p. 234, March. 1935. 

* This does not include the voltage drop due to Hie inductance of the heater, which at high frequen- 
cies may be considerably greater than the resistance drop if a straight heater is employed. The induct- 
ance drop can be reduced by folding the beater back on itself to form a noninductive resistance. Low 
impedance thermocouples of this type are described by H. R. Meahl, P. C. Michel, M. W. Soheldorf, 
and T. M. Dickinson, Measurements at Radio Frequencies, Trons. AJ.S,B,, Vol. 59, p. 654, December, 
1940. 
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The thermocouple is the standard instrument for measuring currents at audio and 
radio frequencies. It is accurate, stable, and the calibration is independent of fre- 
quency up to extremely high frequencies.^ The only important disadvantage is Uie 
low overload capacity, since currents exceeding full load rating by much more 
50 per cent may bum out or at least damage the heater. 

The indication of a thermocouple instrument is determined by the effective value 
of the alternating current in the heater, since the heating is proportional to the square 
of the effective value. The relationship between the deflection of the d-c microam- 
meter and the heating current follows a square law when the heat generated by the 
heater is carried away entirely by conduction. This is the case with thermocouples 
in air and in vacuum thermocouples at low and moderate currents. The resulting 
nonlinearity of the scale with pronounced bunching at low current values is avoided 
in some cases by employing especially shaped pole pieces on the d-c instrument.* 



Milliampcres 

Fig. 33. — Typical cali- 
bration curve of a vacuum 
thermocouple. 



Fig. 34. — Circuit of bridge-type thermo- 
couple instrument. 


With vacuum thermocouples, the output varies with heating current as shown in 
Fig. 33. This starts as a square-law curve with small currents, but as the temperature 
of the heater rises, the curve flattens off, because an increasing proportion of the total 
heat is lost by radiation. 

Types of Thermocouples , — In moat commercial thermocouple instruments, the 
thermocouple and heater are mounted inside the case of the d-c indicating instru- 
ment, and are in air. In instruments for large currents, the heater is commonly 
a strip of resistance material mounted between copper blocks, with the thermocouple 
soldered or welded to the center of the strip.* Small currents, such as those in the 
range 100 to 500 ma, are commonly measured using a bridge arrangement as shown 
in Fig. 34. By combining the heater and thermocouple in this way, the cooling effect 
of the thermocouple leads is avoided. When still smaller currents are to be measured, 


» When direct currenta are uaed for calibration, it is necessary to take the averad© of results obtoned 
with the same d-c current flowing through the heater in opposite direotioM. Th»s is b©cauM heater 
may influence the output through the foot that if the thermocouple urn contwt with the heater, as 
is usually the case, some of the d-o current being measured may find its way through the indicating 
instrument, and either add to or subtract from the true thermocouple output. 

* See U. S. Patent 1,782,1*8, issued to F. E. Terman. . * u- ♦ 

» Thermocouples of this type are frequently provided with compensation against ambient 
ture changes by connecting the thermocouple wires to terminate consisting of«o«ducUng strii* ther- 
mally connected to the mounting block but electrically insulated therefrom. See W. N. Goodwin, Jr., 
The Comiiensated Thermocouple Ammeter, El«e, Eng,, Vol. 68, p. 23, January, 19oD. 
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the thermocouple and its heater are placed in vacuum to reduce lose of heat througl 
air conducUon. 

Freqitency CharcusterUtics of Thermocouples . — ^Thermocouple instruments give ai 
indication substantially independent of frequency over wide ranges.^ However, if th« 
frequency is sufficiently great, the thermocouple instrument will read high. This h 
primarily because skin effect in the heater increases the effective resistance at higt 
frequencies, and hence the temperature rise resulting from a given current. Othei 
factors, such as stray capacity currents, incipient resonance, etc., also occasionall} 
affect the results. 

The correction for fr«jquency is given in Fig. 35 for a number of commercial 
instruments.’ It will be noted that the greater the sensitivity of the instrument the 
better the frequency characteristic. This is because the high-sensitivity instruments 
employ very small heater wires, which, in turn, have small skin effect. 



Fio. 36. — Curves giving high-frequency correction for certain commercial thermocouple 

instruments. 


The frequency characteristics shown in Fig. 35 are for thermocouples employing 
strip heaters for large currents and wire heaters for small currents. A better fre- 
quency characteristic may be obtained by employing a tube of resistance material for 
the heater, since a tube has less skin effect than a wire or strip of equal resistivity (see 
Par. 4, Sec. 2). 

MeasuremerU of Ijarge Currents . measurement of large currents with a 
thennocouple introduces difficulties, ’because a heater sufficiently large to carry a 

1 This aasiimefl that the thermocouple is at ground potential. If this is not the case, errors are 
introduced by capacity idfocts unless suitable sliielding is employed. For additional information on 
this see J. D. Wallace, The Shielding of Radio-frequency Ammeters, Proc, l.R.E.f Vol. 20, p. I, January, 
1041. 

* Accurate calibration of thermocouple instruments can be obtained at high frequencies either by 
the use of photometric methods involving a straight length of tungsten filament heated by the current 
to be measured, or by the use of the oscillating-ring electrodynamometer. Sec John H. Miller, Thermo- 
couple Ammeters for Ultra-high Frequencies, Proc. Vol. 24, p. 1667, December, 1036; J. D. 

Wallace and A. H. Moore, Frequency Errors in Radio-frequency Ammeters, Prttc. I.R.E.^ Vol. 25, p. 
327, March, 1937; H. M. Turner an^ P. C. Michel, An Electrodynamio Ammeter for Use at Frequencies 
from One to One Hundred Megacycles, Proc. I.R.E.^ Vol. 25. p. 1367, November, 1037; Harry R. Meshl; 
A Beaiing-type High Frequency Electrodynamic Ammeter, Proc. I.R.E.t Vol. 26, p. 734, June, 1038| 
Meahl, Miob^i Scheldorf, and Dickinson, fee. cU, 
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large current will have considerable skin effect, even at low radio frequencies* Fur- 
thermore, ordinary shunts cannot be employ^, because the shunting ratio will bo 
affected by the rdative inductances of the heater and its shunt, and so will depend 
Upon fre^iuency. 

One solution is to employ an array of shunts arranged symmetrically as in Kg. 
36o. Here each filament possesses the same inductance, so that the current divides 
in the same way at high frequencies as with direct current. The condenser shunt 
shown in Fig. 366 has also been used successfully in the measurement of large currents.^ 
It is merely necessary that the capacity in series with the thermocouple have a much 
higher impedance than the thermocouple heater. 






CIS I 


(a}5yninietr/ccil shunts 
Shunt conotenser 


a 


Currenthbe 
meotsured 

J/nat/Sefres ^Thermocoupk ’ — ^ 
condenser meter 

(b) Condenser shonf ^ Current transformer 



'ThermooH^ 

meter 


Fig. 36. — Methods that can be employed to measure large radio-frequency currents. 


C'Urrent transformers, as shown in Fig. 36c, are also used at low and moderate 
radio frequencies. If electrostatic effects are negligible, the transformation ratio is 
given by the equation 


Pr imary current ^ JU ^ V 
Secondary current M ^ 


(25) 


where L» and M have the meanings indicated in Fig. 36c and R$ is the total resistance 
of the secondary circuit, including the heater. If this total secondary resistance R$ 
is small compared with the inductive reactance uLa of the secondary, the transforma- 
tion ratio is independent of frequency. The transformer may have either an air or a 
magnetic core. Wlien the desired transformation ratio is large compared with unity, 
the secondary can be wound on a toroidal ring, through the center hole of which the 
wire carrying the primary current is looped once or twice. 

16. Vacuum-tube Voltmeters.— The vacuum-tube voltmeter is essentially a 
vacuum-tube detector in which the rectified d-c current is used as an indication of the 
appUed alternating voltage. The vacuum-tube voltmeter is the standard mstn^nt 
for the accurate measurement of voltages at audio and radio frequences, men 
properly made, it can be calibrated at 60 cycles and used up to extremely high fre- 
quencies without any frequency correction. The energy consumption is sm ui 
any case, and can be made substantially zero when desired. ^ 

Vaeuum4ube V(MmeU<rt Employing Plate Redification.— The mMt vnddy 
type of vacuum-tube voltmeter consists of a triodc plate (or an^e) rectifier. Te 
characteristics obtained with such a device depend upon the ^justments. H fto 
bias is so related to the plate voltage as to allow plate current to flow continuously 

•Alenioder Nyman, Condwmer Shunt (or Mwaurement of H5sh Freeuency Current* of Latae 
Magnitude. Proe, Vol. 16. p. 208. February, 1928. 
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throughout the )pycle of applied voltage, as in Fig. 37a, the change in plate current 
produced by the rectifying action is almost exactly proportional to the square of the 
effective value of the applied voltage. Such operation is termed ftdUwave Bqmre4av) 
action. If the grid bias is so chosen that the operating point corresponds to cutoff 
and the applied signal is appreciable, as in Fig. 37&, the negative half cycles of the 
applied voltage have no effect on the output, and the change in plate current will 
be very nearly proportional to the square of the effective value of the positive half 


OperaHng'' 
bias 


P/afecurrenf 

f Increase in piaie 
I curreni caused 
I 1 \ xbg appliqaffon 



^App/iect voliage 


(a) Full-wave square-low acfion 


Opergf/ng 

b/as^ 




.'Insianianeous 
I ptafe currenf 

\ Increase in 

\ , plahcurrent 


Normbl plafe 
currenl 


^Applied voltage 


(b) Half- wove square-law action 



.Instantaneous 
J plate current 

\ * Increase in plate 

'''^.^^current 


Applied voltage 


Peok action 


Fig. 37. — Diagrams illustrating action taking place in vacuum-tub© voltmeters, 
with operating points chosen to give full-wave square-law, half-wave square-law, and peak 
action. 


cycles. This is termed half-wave sqwMre-law action. Finally, if the grid bias is appre- 
ciably greater than cutoff bias, as in Fig. 37c, the rectified current is determined 
primarily by the peaks of the positive half cycles, and the instrument tends to become 
a peak voltmeter. 

A number of typical vacuum-tube voltmeters circuits are shown in Fig. 38. In 
the arrangement at a, the indicating meter M reads the total plate current. This 
arrangement is satisfactory if the tube is initially given a bias equal to or greater than 
cutoff, but is otherwise not satisfactory because of the large meter reading with no 
applied voltage. The plate current that flows with zero applied voltage can be 
balanced out of the meter by means of an equal and opposite current, as shown at 
Figs. 386 and 38c. The circuit of Fig. d8d, in which there is a resistance in series with 
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the meter, gives a more linear calibration between output indication and applied 
voltage than would be obtained without series resistance. However, this has the 
disadvantage that the voltage drop in the resistance depends upon the applied signal' 
With large applied signal voltages, this causes the d-e potential actually applied to 
the plate to drop considerably, causing a tendency toward peak action. The circuit 
in Fig. 38e is the same as in Fig. 38c, except that shunts are shown across the output 
meter. This permits the use of a very sensitive instrument M for the accurate meas- 
urement of small voltages, while still enabling large voltages to be measured by 
reducing the sensitivity of Af. 

The calibration of the vacuum-tube voltmeters of Pig. 38 can be made independent 
of frequency up to where electron transit-time effects become important. To do this, 
it is necessary merely to make the condensers in the circuit of adequate size, as dis- 
cussed below. 

Vacuum-tube voltmeters of the plate-rectification type normally employ triode 
tubes. If pentodes are used, they are normally reconnected as triodes, since the 
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Zero balance 


Fig. 38. — Typical vacuum-tube voltmeter circuits. 

pentode connection gives no advantages and adds complications, mere the signal 
voltage to be measured is large, a tube with low amplification factor is desired, ^ce 
then the grid bias can be sufiicient to prevent the large signal voltage from drivmg 
the grid positive without at the same time requiring the use of m exi^vdy lar^ 
plate potential. When high sensitivity to smaU applied 

should preferably have a high transoonductance in proportion to d-c plate current. 
This chLaoterisL is most completely realised by tubes designed for video-frequency 

'"“'S ZS^sLitivity obtainable with a vacuum-tube voltoeter i® 
the stabiUty that can be achieved in balancing out the d^ pkte cui^t 
meter. TUs is because the less the current requii^ for 

precise must be this balance if the deflection m the absence of a signal is not to Unit 
appreciably from sero. The chief difficulty in maintaining an aeijurate 
comes as a result of variations in the tube voltages, 
teristics either through aging or memly as a result 

are also troublesome, men smaU voltages are to be mea^ by a^^tu^ 
voltmeter, it is very important that the ^wer Murce, It is also helpful to 

as the an^e, screen, and bias voltages, be carrfuUy reg^. w 

employ circuit arrangements that are inherently stabilised agamst changes. 


Thua 
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it is poasiHe compensate for the effect of filament voltage changes in filament 
tubes by obtain^ a portion of the grid bias from a resistance in the filament circuit. ^ 
A more comprehensive balancing system is obtained by using an auxiliary balancing 
tube to prevent zero drift. By suitable compensating arrangements, this auxiliary 
tube can be made to have equivalent amplification factor and plate res&tance that 
are the same as for the voltmeter tube, so that when the two tubes are placed in a 
bridge circuit, the effect of variations in the supply potential on the zero deflection 

of the output meter can be balanced out.* 

Slide-hack Vacuunv-tribe VoUmeterB , — ^The 
slide-back vacuum-tube voltmeter consists of a 
plate-rectifier type of instrument, as shown in 
Fig. 39, with the bias adjusted so that the plate 
current is reduced to a few microamperes that are 
indicated on the meter AT. An unknown volt- 
age is measured by applying it to the grid of the 
tube, after which the negative bias on this grid 
is increased until the d-c current in the plate cir- 
cuit is the same as before the application of the 
signal and the increased bias. The peak value of the positive half cycle of the 
applied wave is then taken as the increase in bias voltage required. 

The results obtained with a slide-back voltmeter are always slightly low by an 
amount that becomes less the larger the applied signal and the sharper the cutoff 
characteristic of the tube. An analysis of the relations existing has shown that when 
the initial plate current is only a few microamperes, the accuracy is independent 
of the exact value of this current, and is determined only by the quantity KE^ where 
E is the peak value of the applied voltage and Kisa constant determined by the kind 
of cathode and the sharpness of cutoff.* The constant A is of the order of 8 with 



Fxo. 39. — Slide-back vacuum-tube 
voltmeter. 



I 2 4 6 810 20 40 60 100 200 400 1000 

KE 


Fia, 40. — Correction curve for slide-back vacuum-tube voltmeter operated with 
verj' small initial current, showing ratib of apparent voltage as read to the actual peak 
voltage E. 

sharp cutoff and oxMe-coated cathodes, and is less for other tubes. The error to be 
expected is given in Fig. 40, and is seen to be small if the signal is at least moderately 
large. It has been found that best results are obtained with a screen-grid or pentode 

» See H. M. Turner, A Compensated Electron Tube Voltmeter, Proe, Vol. 16, p. 799, Septem- 

ber, 1928. 

> See C. Williamson and J. NagVi Push-pull Stabilised Triode Voltmeters, Ret. 8ei. Inetrumenit, 
Vol. 9, p. 270, September, 1988. 

• C. B. Aiken and L, C, Birdsall, Sharp Cutoff in Vamium Tubes — ®^*'<e-book Voltmeter, Trane. 
A Vd. 57, p. 171. April. I93a 
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tube coanected ais a triodey with the screen grid serving as a control eleotiode mad tho 
normal c<xntrol electrode returned to the cathode* Operation in way provided 
a sharper cutoff characteristic than is given by the usual triode. 

Diode VoUmet^s, — The circuit of a typical diode vacuum-tube voltmeter is shown 
in Fig, 41o. This is essentially a diode detector in which the load resistance M and 
the inicroammeter M form a d-c voltmeter that indicates the rectified voltage devel- 
oped in the output load resistance R, This potential is a measure of the peak value 
of the applied alternating voltage, and if the load resistance R is high and the applied 
signal large, this potential will be almost equal to the peak. The exact relation can 
in any case be determined by suitable calibration.^ With the diode connected as m 
Fig. 41a, the positive peaks are indicated, while reversing its terminals, as in Fig. 41 h, 
will give a measure of the negative peaks. 

Unlike the plate-rectifier type of vacuum-tube voltmeter, the diode consumes 
energy. The equivalent input resistance is R/2ff, where ri is the efficiency of rectifica- 
tion and will commonly approach unity (see Par. 9, Sec. 7). 

Diode voltmeters can be used in a slide-back circuit, as shown in Fig. 41c. Here 
the signal is applied to the diode in series with a bias that is adjusted so that just a 



(a) Positive peak 
meter 


(b) Negative peak 
meter 


Fig, 41.- 


(c) Slidcback peak 
meter for. positive 
peaks 

Circuits of typical diode vacuum-tube voltmeter. 


trace of plate current flows. The amount of bias required is then almost exactly 
equal to the peak of the applied signal, provided that this signal is reasonably large. 

The tubes used in diode voltmeters depend largely upon the applied potentials. 
When these are small or moderate, it is possible to use the same diodes employed as 
detectors in receivers. With larger potentials, it is customary to use triode tubes 
connected as diodes, or rectifier tubes of the type employed in powernsupply systems. 

Frequency Effects in Vacuumr4ube Voltmeters — Behavior at Ultra-high Frequencies ,^ — 
The indication obtained with vacuum-tube voltmeters of the type shown in Fig. 38 
will be substantially independent of frequency for all ordinary frequencies, provided 
that the condenser C in the plate circuit is an adequate by-pass and provided that 
any resistance-capacity combination that may be in the grid circuit is so proportioned 
as to cause negligible loss of voltage. When properly designed, a vacuum-tube volt- 
meter can be calibrated at 60 cycles and then used at any ordinary audio or radio 
frequency. 

At extremely high frequencies, the calibration of a vacuum-tube voltmeter is 
modified, however, by incipient series resonance between the inductance of the input 
lead and the input capacity, and by transit-time effects.* Resonance effects in the 

' An analysis of the diode voltmeter for conditions such that the current through -M" only * 
microamperes is given by Charles B. Aiken, Theory of the Diode Voltmeter, Proe, Vol. 26, p. 

859, July, 1938. 

* See C. Jj, Fortesoue, Thermionic Peak Voltmeters for Use at Very High Fretiuencios, Jour, 

Vol. 177, p. 429, 1036 (Wireless Section, LE.E., Vol. 10, p. 262, September, 193.5). 

•L. A Nergaard, Electrical Measurements at Wavelengths Less than Two Metere, I^oc, IM.S,, 
Vol. 24, p. 1207, September, 1986; E. O. 8. Megaw, Voltage Measurement at Very High Frequenctes, 
IVvifesa Eng,, Vol. 18, p. 65, lebruary, 1936; p. 135, March, 1936; p. 201. AprU, 1986. 
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input lead cauel the voltage at the input electrode of the tube actually to be greater 
than the applied voltage, and so make the instrument read high. The amount of 
eiTor is approximately 1 per cent when the frequency is 10 per cent of the frequency 
at which the lead inductance is in resonance with the electrode capacity, and varies 
with the square of the frequency. In the case of the Type 965 “acorn” tube con- 
nected as a diode, the lead error with the shortest possible leads external to the tube 
is approximat^y 2 per cent at 100 me. 

The transit time of the electrons causes the vacuum-tube voltmeter to read low, 
since some of the electrons that leave the cathode just before the end of the cycle fail 
to reach the plate before the cycle reverses. In diode peak voltmeters of the type 
shown in Fig. 41, the error from transit time is approximately 

Error in voltage kxa 


Applied voltage \y/V 


(26) 


where A; « a constant that is approximately 1,055 for cylindrical electrodes and 2,110 
with plane electrodes. 

Xa » clearance between anode and cathode, cm. 

V « peak value of applied signal. 

X « wavelength, cm. 

A Type 955 “acorn” tube connected as a diode has a transit time error of approxi- 
mately 3 per cent, with an applied voltage having a peak value of 10 volts at a fre- 
quency of 100 mc.i 

Wave-form ConsidercUions, — Vacuum-tube voltmeters are normally calibrated on 
sinusoidal voltages. When they are used to measure a distorted wave, the indication 
will then be influenced by the type of adjustment employed in the vacuum-tube 
voltmeter. With a full-wave square-law instrument, the effective value of the wave 
is read, and the phase of the harmonics has no effect, while with a half-wave square-law 
voltmeter, the indication will depend not only upon the magnitude of the harmonics 
but also upon their relative phase, and the same is true even to a greater extent with 
peak instruments. The effects to be expected are summarized in Table 1.* 

Tablis 1 



Full-wave 
square law 

Half-wave 
square law 

Full-wave 

linear^ 

Peak 

Turnover possible? 

Phase of harmonics affect 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

reading? 

Effect of harmonic com- 
ponent on reading; 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

50 per cent second har- 

11 per cent 

-6 to +27 

0 to 10 per 

-25 to +60 

monic. 

a 

per cent 

cent 

per jcent 

50 per cent third har- 
monic. 

11 per cent 

12.5 per 
cent 

1 -10 to +16 
per cent 

8 to +50 per 
cent 


1 This case corresponds to the copper oxide rectifier instrument. 

Reversing the input terminals of a vacuum-tube voltmeter will sometimes change 
the reading of the output meter. This is known as turnover and is caused by even 
harmonics in the applied voltage wave making the positive and negative half cycles 
>L. 8. Nergaard, A Survey of Ultra-high-frequency Measurements, A.C.A. Aeo., Vol. 3. p. 156, 
October, 1938. 

* This is based on Irving Wolff, Alternating Current Measuring Instruments as Discriminators 
against Harmonies. Proc. /.A.A., Vol. 19, p. 647, April, 1931. 
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differ in irave form. Turnover is greatest in peak voltmeters, is present in the half- 
wave square-law type, but is nonexistent in full-wave square-law and linear instru- 
ments. When turnover exists, the average of the direct and revereed polarity readings 
will be approximately but not necessarily exactly the correct value. 

Logarithmic Vaeuurthivbe Vottmeters.—lxi a logarithmic voltmeter, the 
is proportional to the logarithm of the appMed potential, leading to a Hn»fir 
wale. A logarithmic characteristic can be obtained by applying the voltage to be 
indicated to an amplifier consisting of several stages employing variable-mu tubes 
(see Fig. 42o).» The output of this amplifier is then rectified, and the resulting d-c 
current used to provide automatic-volume-control action that controls the umpUgAp - 
tion so that the output tends to be constant with wide variations in input voltage. 
The d-o current developing the automatic-volume-control voltage is then used as aii 


yartabfe^mu tubes 

i y .. 


Audio 

inpuf 



4 

fa) 


Ouiput mefer carrying 
current approximatefy 
proportionai to logarithm 
of input voltage 


Diode dectector 


Input 


5 


i 


D~c amplifler\ 
using variab!^ 
mu tubes 


(b) 


M 


Output meter 
of d-c amplifier 


Fio. 42, — Logarithmic vacuum-tube voltmeters. 


indication of the amplitude of the applied signal. Such an arrangement has a charac- 
teristic that is reasonably close to logarithmic over very wide ranges of amplitude, and 
is widely used in field-strength recorders, in the testing of loud-speakers, etc. 

Another form of the logarithmic voltmeter suitable for large voltages is shown in 
Fig. 426, Here a diode rectifier is used to develop a d-c voltage proportional to the 
input voltage. This rectified output, or a fraction thereof, is then amplified by a 
d-c amplifier employing a variable-mu tube. A logarithmic characteristic over a 
20-db range can be obtained in this way, with still greater range possible by employing 
auxiliary tubes.* 

Another type of logarithmic meter that has been used for indicating small d-c 
currents makes use of the fact that the distribution of emission^velocities from a 

» H. A. Wheeler and V. E. Whitman, Acoustic Testing of High-fidelity Receivers, Froc, I.R.S.t Vol. 
23, p. 610, June, 1936; B. Ballantine, High Quality Radio Broadcast Transmission and ReeepUon, 
Proc. Vol. 23, p. 618, June, 1935; K. R. Sturley and R. P. Shipway, A Visual Sele^vity Meter 

with Uniform Decibel Scale, Jour. Vol 87, p. 189, 1940; also. Wireless SecUon, \<A, 15, 

p. 216, September, 1940. ,, , .a m xjt u 

•John P. Taylor, A D-C Amplifier for Logarithmic Recording, Eleetrontc*, Vol. 10, p. 24, Ma|^, 
1987; F. V. Hunt, A Vacuum-tube Voltmeter with Logarithmic Response. Ret. 3ei. InttrwnMU, Vol, 4, 
p. 672, Deoemt^r, 1938. 
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cathode folioii the Maxwellian law.^ Accordingly, when the anode potent 
is slightly negative, the actual difference in potential between anode and cathode 
resulting from the passage of a current between these electrodes is a logarithmic 
function of this current. 

Feedback Veumum Tvhe Voltmetere for AUemating Currents^ — A convenient method 
of measuring sitoall alternating voltages, particularly at audio frequencies, is to apply 
ttie voltage to be measured to an amplifier that is designed to have an unusually 
constant response over the frequency range of interest, and is preferably provided 
with a large amount of negative feedback. In this way, it is possible to amplify a 
small potential, such as one millivolt or less, up to a level where the amplified output 
can be indicated on a thermocouple, diode, or copper oxide rectifier.* The use of 
feedback makes it possible to obtain an amplification substantially independent of 
tube characteristics, supply-voltage variations, etc. The amplifier gain can accord- 
ingly be set to a desired value, with the assurance that it will not change thereafter. 



Fio. 43. — Circuit of battery operated vacuum-tul>o microammeter of feedback type, having 
full-scale ranges of 10~'^ to amperes, suitable for use with ionisation gages. 

Direct-Current Vacuum-tube VoUmetera and Microammeter a, — Vacuum-tube devices 
are frequently used for the measurement of direct current and voltage. In the case 
of voltage, they have the advantage of consuming negligible energy, whereas vacuum- 
tube microammeters can be biiilt that are rugged and at the same time capable of 
iTidicating extremely small currents. The simplest vacuum-tube voltmeter for direct 
current is a d-c vacuum-Uibe amplifier such as is described in Par. 6, Sec. 5, the out- 
put voltage (or the output current) produced by the applied signal being used as an 
indication of the applied voltage. » 

A somewhat more elaborate arrangement that is widely used as a d-c voltmeter 
for radio service and test work makes use of an ordinary push-pull d-c amplifier 
provided with a laige amount of negative feedback to direct current to stabilise the 
calibration.* A high-resistance (16 to 160 megohms) input potentiometer is provided 
so that the plate, screen, and bias voltages actually existing at the electrodes of a tube 

^ Ralph E. Meagher and E. P. Bentley, Vacuum Tube Circuit to Measure the Logarithm of a Dire«^t 
Current, Rtv. 8ci, IntirumBnUt Vol. 10, p. 336, November, 1939. 

>Such instruments are described by P. E. Terman, R. R. Buss, W. R. Hewlett, and F. C. Cahill, 
Some Applications of Negative Feedback with Particular Reference to Laboratory Equipment, Proe. 
I.B.B,, Vol. 10, p. 649, October, 1939; Stuart Ballantine, Electronic Voltmeter Using Feedback, Slee- 
trontcB, Vol. 11, p. 33, September, 1938. 

* This is the Rider Volt-ohmsrst. 
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my 1» obfaiiied with Mcuracy, even when extremely high impedimoea an in aerie* 
With the electrodes. 

^ voltagM can alao be meaaured by a feedback inatrument anoh as ia illuatnted 
in ng. 43.* Hm a three-atage ^t^rrent amplifier is provided with a large 
amount of negative feedback that is effective with direct currents. In operation, an 
initial adjustment is made by short-circuiting the input terminals of the amplifier 
and adjusting the potentiometer P until voltmeter V reads sero. nic magnitude 
of an unknown d-c voltage aptdied to the input is then given directly by the reading 
that this signal produces on voltmeter 7. This is because the voltmeter deflection 
represents the feedback voltage, and with large feedback this is almost equal to the 
applied voltage. Direct-current instruments of the feedback type are widely used 
for the measurement of currents of the order • 

of 10"* to 10“« ampere in connection with 
ionization gages. Here the current to be 
measured is passed through a resistance such 

that the resulting voltage drop can be read 7 - ! 

on a 0.1-volt scale. ^ \% ^3; 

16. Cathode-ray Tube Voltmeters and yj 1 
Ammeters. — Cathode-ray tubes are fre- I ^ 

quently used to measure peak voltage, and jHj-MVW' Hll| tllltllllllh- W 

are occasionally employed for peak current i : ; | 

measurement. A voltage to be determined ^ i : : 

is applied to the electrostatic deflecting i 1 

plates, and the length of the*^ resulting line Jl- 1 ^ 2 \ * 

noted. Calibration can be made with a d-c | ^ ^ 

voltage or with an alternating voltage of any ' 

convenient frequency. The calibration is 44.-Circuit dia«raiu of vacuum- 

independent of frequency until the frequency me r. 

becomes so high that the time required by the electrons in the beam to travel the 
length of the deflecting plates is not negligible compared with a cycle. 

A current can be measured with a cathode-ray tube by passing the current through 
magnetic deflecting coils and noting the resulting deflection of the spot. Calibration 
tkn be obtained by using either direct current or 60-cycle alternating current. 'Has 
method of measuring current has the disadvantage that the reactance of the deflecting 
coils produces a high voltage drop unless the frecpiency is very low. 

17. Power Measurements. — The commonest method of determining power at 
audio and radio frequencies is to measure the resistance H of the circuit, and observe 
the rms current 1 that flows. The power is then /*/?. 

A modification of this procedure consists in determining the voltage developed 
across a resistance load and then evaluating power from the fact that the power is 
This method is frequently used in determining power on nonresonant trans- 
mission lines. The common power-level indicator for audio frequencies is also an 
instrument of this class. Here a copper oxide meter is used to determine the voltage 
developed across a known impedance, usually the impedance furnished by a 500- or 
600-ohm line. 

Calorimetric methods of power measurement are sometimes^ used when large 
powers are involved or when the frequency is so high that ordinary measuring method*? 
are dlflicult to employ. A typical example is in the case of water-cooled power tubes, 
where the power dissipated in the tube (including filament heating p<>wer and dissi- 
pation at the grid) can be determined with fair accuracy from the temperature rise 

* A, W. Vance, An Improved Vacuum Tube Microanimet-er, iJcr, In9trutnent9, Vol. 7. p. 489* 
December, 1936. 
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of the oooli&g Water. The output is then obtained by subtracting this dissipatton 
from the total input power. 

Photometer methods are also employed to some extent by comparing the power 
to be determined with a known and controllable power measured with direct-current 
instruments. A typical example consists in using the unknown power to heat the 
filament of a lamp and then evaluating this power in terms of the d-c heating power 
required to give the same light emission (or same thermionic emission). 

A variation of this is to determine the power dissipated in a filament by a high- 
frequency current by measuring the increase in resistance of the filament, or the 
amount of reduction necessary in d-c power supplied the filament in order to keep the 
filament resistance constant. 

Several types of vacuum-tube wattmeters have been proposed.^ One arrangement 
consists of two square-law vacuum-tube voltmeters arranged as in Fig. 44. Here 
one of the applied voltages Ei or Et is proportional to the voltage, and the other 
is made proportional to current. It can be readily shown that the difference in the 
d-c output currents as read by the meter M in Fig. 44 is then proportional to EiEi 

cos d, where 6 is the phase difference 

i ^ between Ei and E 2 . Other types of 

vacuum-tube voltmeters employ a 
single multiclectrode tube operated 

^ under conditions such that when the 

Source 

power 



'mm 

■ 


9 

Load 

1 


Fig. 


46. — Cathode-ray tube connected to meas- 
ure power dissipated in a load. 


Flo. 46. — Three-ammeter shunt- 
reactance method of measuring 
power. 


voltages El and Et are applied to different electrodes, the change in d-c plate current 
is proportional to EiEt cos and hence to power. 

Cathode-ray tubes can be used to measure power by means of the circuit shown 
in Fig. 46.* The deflection along one axis is made proportional to the load voltage, 
and along the other axis proportional to the instantaneous integral of the current, 
1 . 6 . , to the charge upon the capacity C. The resulting diagram traced by the fluor- 
escent spot is a closed loop, the area of which is proportional to the power loss per 
cycle. Calibration can be made by introducing known losses or by calculation. 

The three-ammeter shunt-reactance method of measuring power shown in 
Fig. 46 is often used to determine power in radio-frequency transmission lines or the 
power developed by a radio transmitter.* Analysis of this circuit shows that the 
power in watts flowing through the device is 

Watts - 2X, y/S(S - /.)(« - /»)(S - U) (27) 


where Xe * reactance of shunt condenser, ohms. 

1 H. M. Turner and F. T. McNamara, An Electron Tube Wattmeter and Voltmeter and a Phaee- 
ehifting Bridge, Proc. Vol. 18, p. 1743, October, 1930; H. O. Peterson, U.S. Patent 1,686,653; 

John R. Pierce, A Propoeed Wattmeter Using Multielectrode Tubes, Proc. I.R,E„ Vol. 24, p. 677 April, 
1936; R. J. Wey, A Thermionic Wattmeter, Wirdeaa Eng., Vol. 14, p. 490, September, 1937. 

* See Harris J. Ryan, A Power Indicator Diagram for High Tension Circuits, Trans. A.I.E.E., Vol. 
30, Pt. II, p. 1089, 1911; A. Hoyt Taylor, The Measurement of Radio-frequency Power, Proc. I,R,S., 
Vol. 24, p. 1342, October, 1936. 

’ See P. M. Honnell and E, B. Ferrell, The Measurement of Harmonic Power Output of a Radio 
rranssnitter, Proc I.R.B,. Vol. 22, p. 1181, October, 1934, 
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currents in the three meters (see Pig. 46). 

/. + A + /. 
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9 » 


The best accuracy is obtained when the reactance of the shunt condenser is nioh that 
/k and 7c are of the same order of magmtude. The accuracy becomes small when 
the load is highly reactive. 

An approximate determination of a-c power absorbed by a load can be made by 
using a rectifier to supply the load.^ If the tube impedance is very small compared 
with the load resistance, the power dissipated in the tube is small compared with 
the d*c power dissipated in the load. The latter power accordingly is only slightly 
less than the total power delivered to the system, and can be measured with d«c 
instruments, provided an inductance-capacity filter is used to smooth out the current 
in the load resistance. 

18. Volume Indicators. — In the monitoring of program circuits, it is necessary 
to employ an instrument that will indicate the power level of the audio-frequency 
currents involved. Inasmuch as these currents fluctuate in intensity in accordance 
with the amplitude of the speech or music, the ballistic characteristics of such an 
instrument are fully as important as the characteristics under steady-state conditions. 
In order to achieve uniformity, the characteristics of a standard volume indicator 
have been agreed upon, together with a standard reference level to be used in express- 
ing power level in program circuits.* 

The standard volume indicator consists of a full-wave copper oxide rectifier 
voltmeter having an input impedance of 7,500 ohms, and is calibrated on the assump- 
tion that the instrument will be shunted across a 600-ohm line. The instrument is 
calibrated in terms of decibels, with zero level (or 100 per cent modulation) corre- 
sponding to a milliwatt of power in the 600-ohm line under steady state conditions. 
The ballistic characteristics are such that the sudden application of a single-frequency 
voltage that gives a steady state reading of zero level will cause the pointer to over- 
swing by 1 to 1.5 per cent and to reach 99 per cent of the steady state deflection in 
0.3 seconds. Because of these ballistic characteristics, the instrument does not read 
tl^e actual instantaneous power level in db, but rather indicates a mean level based 
on an average over a short period of time. Because of this,- the scale markings are 
referred to as volume unitSf abbreviated *Wu,” rather than decibels. The scale 
reading in volume units will correspond to decibels with reference to one milliwatt 
only in the case of steady-state sine-wave voltages. 


WAVE FORM AND PHASE 

19. Harmonic Analysis of Waves. — The wave shape of an alternating voltage or 
current can be obtained with the aid of an oscillograph, a cathode-ray oscillograph 
employing a linear sweep being most commonly used. 

Periodic electrical waves can always be expressed as the sum of a direct-current 
component plus a series of alternating components that are all harmonics of the 
fundamental frequency of the wave; i.6., if is a periodic function, one can writ(‘ 

£ - D. + Cl Bin («rf + *1) + Cj an (2Mt + + C. sin (3m« + <N) + . • • (28«) 


where " ampUtude of direct-current component. 

Cl, Ci, etc. - amplitudes of corresponding alternating-current components. 


• P. M. HonMU, B-F Poww MeMuremento. mtetroma.VtA. 13, p. 21, JjatiMy, IMP- 
» H. A. Affel, H. A. CSiiim and R. M. Morrte, New Stwid^ Volume 
BIwJronfc., Vol. 12, p. 38. February. 1989; H. A. Ohini^ D. K. Omnett, ud R. M- Mo™- * 
Standard Vidume Indioator and Reference I-evel, Pnw. /.* A, V<d. 28, p. 1, Jenuery, 1940. 
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^ 1 ) ^S) etc. >« i%ase angle of corresponding alteniatingMSurrent components. 

» SSr times the fundamental frequency of the wave. 

Equation (28a) is often rearranged as 

ill sin ci)< + As sin 2brf -f As sin Ztd 4- . . . 

■+■ cos tat + B* cos 2ut 4- Bs cos Ztat 4- • * • (28&) 

where V^* *f B** « C». 

Bn . 

“ tan ^n* 

Fourier Method of Determining the Coeffidenie of an Arbitrary Wave . — The coeffi^ 
cients appearing in Eq. (286) can be evaluated with the aid of the following integrals: 


An 

Bn 


Bo 


1 ^<at»2ir „ 

-I B Sin ntd ditd) 

1 /•a»l » 2«* 

-I E cos neat dUst) 

TrJai-mO ^ 


(29a) 

(29b) 

(29c) 


where E represents the curve being analyzed. 

Examination of Eq. (29) shows that the d-c component Bo is equal to the average 
amplitude of the wave when averaged over a full cycle. The Bn component is obtained 



Fig. 47. — Arbitrary curve with six equally spaced ordinates. 


by multiplying the curve E by cos n««, and dividing the area under the resulting 
curve for one cycle by ir. The An coefficient is likewise obtained by multiplying 
the wave E by sin mat, obtaining the area under the resulting product for a full cycle, 
and dividing by v. 

The integrations indicated in Eq. (29) can be carried out graphically even when 
the wave E cannot be expressed analytically. It is necessary merely to plot the 
product under the integral sign point by point and obtain the resulting net area 
(positive minus negative areas) by the use of a planimeter, by Simpson’s rule, by 
counting squares, etc. 

The Fourier method gives directly the correct amplitude of any particular com- 
ponent, irrespective of the presence or absence of other components. 

Schedule Method . — In the schedule method of wave analysis, one cycle of the wave 
that is to be analyzed is divided into a number of equally spaced ordinates, as shown 
in Fig. 47. As many coefficients in Eq. (286) as there are ordinates are then evaluated 
so that the resulting curve will pass through the selected points. Thus, in Fig. 47, 
it is possible to obtain an equation that will pass through the selected ordinates by 
assigning proper values to Ai, As, Bo, Bi, Bs, and Bs while all other coefficients in 
Eq. (286) are assumed equal to zero. Evaluating the coefficients to accomplish this 
result involves solving as many simultaneous equations as there are coefficients to be 
evaluated. By taking advantage of the fact that the ordinates are evenly spaced, 
the solution of these simultaneous equations can be simplified to the point where it 
involves performing only a few simple multiplications and carrying out a series of 
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simple additions subtractions. These operations are oommonly Indicated by a 
form or schedule— hence the name "schedule method.”* A simple schedule for the 
case of mx ordinates is given in Table 2. Schedules for 12-, 18-, and 80-pomt anal)nils 
are available for the general case where there is a direct-current component and both 
even and odd harmonics, and also where only odd harmonics are present. These 
schedules with more ordinates are naturally more complicated than the one shown in 
the aooompanying table, but will likewise evaluate a greater number of coefficients. 


Tastn 2.— Suc-poiNT Schbdtob Involving Both Evun and Odd Habmonics and a 

Constant Tebm 


Meas^ 

ured 

ordi- 

nates 

Sums 

Differ- 

ences 


Sine terms 

Cosine and constant terms 

Ai and Ai 

Bi and Bt 

Bo and Bo 

yo 

yi y® 
yt Vi 
2/« 

50 

51 

52 

58 

do 

di 

di 

di 



-52 81 

So —58 

So + 52 5i + Si 

di di 

\ 

Sums 

So' s: 

. So' + 5 / 

A, g-— 

. Sa'-S/ 

A, = 3 - 

5„" Se" 

J. Sc" + S." 

„ Sc" - S." 

B.- 3 

Sc'" sr 

n Sc'" + S,"> 

B«- 6 

„ Sc'" - 8 .’" 

6 


Checks 

50 » {Bo + Bo) + {Bi + Bo) 

52 = 2(^0 + Bi) — (J^i + Bo) 

5o “i” 52 3(Bo Bi) 25o — 52 = 3(Bi “|- Bi) 

51 - 2(Bo - Bi) + (Bi - Bi) 

58 - (Bo - Bi) - (Bi - Bi) 

51+58 « S(Bo + Bs) 51 — 253 ** 3(Bi — Bi) 

di ^ 2 {Ai+A 2 ) sin 60® 
di « 2(^1 - ^2) sin 60® 


Procedure . — The measured ordinates are first written down ii» two columns in the order Indi- 
cated. In the next two columns appear the sums nm of the ordinates, found by adding those in 
the same row, and the differences d«s of the same ordinates. In the fifth column are indicated tho 
iirigonomctric functions which enter into tho calculation. The rest of the soheilule indicates in an 
abbreviated form what prixiucts are to be formwi, the convention being adopted that each quantity 
Sm or dm is to be multiplied by the sine of the angle wnich appears in the same row at the left. 
Thus one forms the product di sin 60® in one case, of — s* sin 30" in another case, and (si + si) 
sin 00" in still another. 


The schedule method evaluates the coefficients so that the resulting curve is correct 
for the selected ordinates. Between these points, tho computed and actual curves 
will not agree, however, unh^ss the coefficients evaluated are the 'hnly coefficients 
actually present in the wave. Thus, in Fig. 47, tho schedule method will not give 
the correct result if there is some fourth harmonic; present. It is therefore necessary 


» The method of deri^dng schedules is descried by F. W. Grover, Analysis of Alternating-ourrOTt 
Waves by the Method of Fourier, with Special Reference to Methods of I'aeilitating ComputaUoiw, 
ffeprint 203, Bur, Standwde BuU,t Vol. 9, 1013. This publication gives a number of schedules. 
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to use enough ordinates to permit thi 
evaluation of all important frequenej 
components present in the wave. 

20. Wave Analyzers. — wave ana< 
lyzer is an instrument for experimentally 
determining the frequency componentf 
of a complex wave. Some of the mow 
important practical types of wave ana- 
lyzers are described below. 

Heterodyne Wave Analyzer ,^ — In the 
heterodyne method of wave analysis 
the complex wave to be investigated ii 
modulated on a carrier by means of c 
balanced modulator, and the carrier fre- 
quency is adjusted so that a side-banc 
component corresponding to the desired 
component of the complex wave has s 
predetermined frequency. The output 
of the balanced modulator then goes tc 
a highly selective amplifier that re- 
sponds to this particular predetermined 
frequency, but to no other frequency, 
and the amplifier output is then meas- 
ured by a vacuum-tube voltmeter oi 
other device. Calibration is usually) 
accomplished by inserting a known 
60-cycle voltage in the system and then 
adjusting, the amplifier gain to give a 
standard output. A wide range of volt- 
ages can be measured by employing an 
attenuator to the input of the first tube, 
together with an adjustable gain con- 
trol in the fixed amplifier. A schematic 
circuit diagram of a typical heterodyne 
wave analyzer is shown in Fig. 48. 

There are two types of selective fixed 
amplifiers suitable for use in heterodyne 
wave analyzers. One arrangement em- 
ploys a crystal filter having a band-pasfi 
characteristic centered at a frequency of 
about 50 kc. A selectivity curve of an 
amplifier of this typo is shown in Fig. 
49, and is characterized by a flat re- 

1 Further discussion of this method is given 
by L. B. Arguimbau, Wave Analysis, General 
Radio BxperimefUer, Vol. 7, p. 12, June, 1933; 
C. R. Moore and A. 8. Curtis, An Analyser foi 
the Voice Frequency Range, Bell Syetem Tech. 
Jour,, Vol. 6, p. 217, April, 1927. The lattci 
reference discusses especially the problem oi 
avoiding false indications produced by high- 
order modulation products. A modified form 
to heterodyne wave analyser capable of operat- 
ing up to 100 ko is described by A. G. Landeen. 
Analyser for Complex Eleotrio Waves, BeU Sye- 
tern Tech, Jour., Yoh 6, p. 230, April, 1927. 
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sponse over a frequency band about four cycles wide, with very sharp discrimination 
against frequencies outside this band. The other arrangement employs ordinary reso-> 
nant circuits in which the selectivity can be made high, and also controllable, by the use 
of negative feedback.^ The basic circuit arrangement, shown in Fig. 60, makes use 
of a resonant circuit LC associated with resistors such that at the resonant 

frequency the negative feedback through is balanced by positive feedback 
through R\LC, At frequencies off resonance, this is no longer the case, and there is 
a net negative feedback that reduces 
the output. This reduction in out- 
put is in addition to that arising from 
the selectivity of the tuned circuit, 
and so increases the effective selec- 
tivity or effective Q of the resonant 
circuit, but does so without chang- ^ 
ing the response at resonance. The *2 
amount of selectivity increase ob- ° 
tained in this way depends upon the £ 
amount of negative feedback, and < 
can be varied by the potentiometer £ 

P as shown. The selectivity char- 
acteristics of a commercial four-stage 
system of this type operating at ap- 
proximately 20 kc is shown by the I 2 5 10 20 50 100 

dotted lines in Fig. 49. The maod- C/cte* Resonance 

mum selectivity compares favorably Fio. 49.— Selectivity heterodyne wave 

with that given by the crystal filter, ysera. 

and there is the added flexibility of ability to control the selectivity. 

The heterodyne wave analyzer is the most widely used device for obtmning the 
frequency components of a complex audio-frequency wave. It can be built so that 
the full audio-frequency range is covered by one sweep of the tuning dial controlling 
the heterodyne frequency, which greatly facilitates the search for frequency compo- 
nents. The chief limiting feature of a heterodyne wave analyzer is that the first 




output 


Fm. 60.-Method of obtaining high and controllable «,lectivity by tho use of negative 

feedback. 

/ 

detector introduces spurious cross-modulation produ^ that 

than about 60 or 70 db below the desired output. This sets » ‘"J** 

frequency component that can be measured in the presence of large voltages of other 

frequencies. 

• F. E. Tetman, R. R. Bu», “d C^l. 

back with Particular Reference to Laboratory Equipment, PToc. i.n.n.. 
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Fun^ihenUu^uppreasion Methoda of Distortion Measurement.^ — ^The rins distortion 
of a wave is deMed as the effective value of the harmonics, divided by the fundamental 
frequency; t.e. 


rms distortion 


Vii* + /.* + /i* + . . . 


(30) 


where lit 1%^ the effective values of the various distortion components and /i 

is the effective value of the fundamental. 

The rms distortion can be obtained by suppressing the fundamental frequency 
and then measuring the part of the wave that remains, with the use of a thermocouple 
or square-law vacuum-tube voltmeter. Suppression of the fundamental can be 
accomplished by the use of a high-pass filter so designed that the harmonics lie in the 
pass band, while the fundamental is severely attenuated. An alternative arrange- 
ment is to employ a bridge, or bridged-T network, that is balanced for the fundamental 
frequency but is decidedly unbalanced for the harmonics. Examples of such networks 



Circuits resonant * 
to fundamental 
frequency/ 

fa) Bridge circuit 



ICC resonant at fundamental 
frequency 

R ad justed for fundamental 
suppression 

fb) Bridged T 


Fio. 61, — ^T 3 rpical networks used in measuring distortion by suppression of the fundamental. 


are shown in Fig. 61. By employing resonant cii’cuits in these networks that have a 
Q of at least 3 to 5, it is possible completely to suppress the fundamental frequency 
and leave the harmonics practically unaffected.* A commercial distortion meter 
based upon the network of Fig. 516 is shown in Fig. 52. Here switch S is at first 
thrown to A, and the output indication is observed after condenser C and resistance R 
of the filter network have been adjusted for fundamental suppression (as indicated by 
minimum output, indication). Switch S is now thrown to B, and the attenuator is 
adjusted to give the same output. indication as before. The attenuator reading is 
then the rms distortion in db below the fundamental. 

Distortion-measuring instruments based on the suppression of the fundamental 
frequency are much simpler and less expensive than wave analyzers of the heterodynes 
type. However, they give only the^ total distortion and not the amplitudes of the 
ind^ividuaJ distortion components; they can be used only in dealing with a fundamental 
and its harmonics, and not in such cases as two independent waves that have funda- 
mental frequencies unrelated to each other, and they are convenient only when 
measurements are to be made at a few specified fundamental frequencies. 

Miscellaneous Methods of Wave Analysis. — K complex wave can be analyzed by 
applying it to a timed amplifier and adjusting the resonant circuits to separate out the 

^ Additional diaeuasion of this aubject ia given by D, F. Schmit and J. M. Stinchfield, Meaaurinr 
Harmonic Diatortion in Tube Circtuta, Electronictf Vol. 1, p. 70, May, 1930; H. M. Wagner, A Note on 
the Fundamental Suppreaaion in Harmonic Measurementa, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 23, p. 85, January, 1035. 
J. H. Piddington, A Fundamental Buppreeaion Type Harmonic Analyaer, Proc. I.R.B., Vol. 24, p. 50 J 
April, 193S. 

* When Q *■ 8, the aeoond harmonic auffera only 0.6 db attenuation in the circuit of Fig. Slh* 
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oomponait to be measured so that it can be separately evaluated.* This anaoaeiiMiit 

is not convenient for general audio^requmtcy work, however, mnoe if a eonskleraUe 
frequency range is to be covered, the manipulation of the tuned circuits is dow 
particularly when the exact frequencies contained in the wave being are 

unknown. ^ It is also necessary to make a separate calibration for each frequency. 

A modified form of tuned analyzer widdy used in analysis of sound is 
schematically in Fig. 63.* This consists of a two-stage amplifier provided with a 
negative feedback circuit consisting of a parallel-T null network. At the null fro- 
quency, there is no feedback, and the full gain of the amplifier is realized. Howevm’, 



Fia. 52. — A practical distortion meter based on the network of Fig. 516, 


ut other frequencies, there is feedback that reduces the gain and results in a response- 
curve as shown. The null condition is obtained when 


Cb =» Co = 

Ri = JKo 2iif7 

The null frequency /o occurs when 

r - -J— 

^ 2irAhC6 


(31) 


This frequency can be readily controlled by simultaneously varying 72#, Rt, and /Jt. 
It is possible in this way to cover a 10 to 1 range, with decimal multiplying factors 
available by varying (7 b, Co, and Ci in decade steps. A wave analyzer of the typo 
shown in Fig. 53 provides constant percentage selectivity over a wide frequency 
range, in contrast with the heterodyne type of analyzer that gives a constant band 
width in cycles. 

The amplitude of a particular frequency component of a complex wave of low or 
moderate fundamental frequency can be determined by passing the wave through 
one coil of a dynamometer instrument, while a search current of controllable fre- 
(luency is passed through the other coil.* The operation of the device depends upon 
the fact that the instrument pointer will not be deflected unless the frequency of the 
s(!arch current is etjual to or very close to the frequency of the c^^inponent being 
measured. When the difference between the two frequencies is a fraction of a cycle 


* All instrument of this type for the frequency range 25 to 3,000 cycles is described by K. 0, McCwdy 
find P. W, Blye, Electrical Wave Analysers for Power and Telephone Systems, Trans. A.I.A.JS., Vol. 

48, p. 1167, October. 1929. a i- z> r p vm qa r. asA 

» H. H. Scott, A New Type of Selective Circuit and Some AppheaUons, Froo. vol. P- 

^ G.^Nicheison and W% M. Perkins, A Simple Harmonic Analyser, Proc. /.R.P., Vol 20, p. 734. 
April, 1932, 
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per second, tWpointer will pulsate at the difference frequency with an amplitude of 
pulsation equal to / JT., where In is the effective amplitude of the unknown component 
(corresponding to coefficient Cn in Eq. (28a), and I„ is the effective amplitude of the 
search current. Thus, to analyze a wave, one varies the frequency of the search 
current and notes the frequencies at which beats occur. Each appearance of beats 
indicates a frequency component in the unknown wave equal to the search frequency, 
having an amplitude proportional to the amplitude of the beats. 


Degenerative network 




Fio. 53. — Schematic circuit of tuned analyzer in which selectivity is obtained with the aid 
of a null network in a feedback circuit. 

The dynamometer method of analyzing a complex wave has the merits of simplic- 
ity and directness. The ability of the method to measure accurately small harmonic 
components in the presence of large components of other frequencies is determined 
by the allowable power dissipation in the djmamometer coils, since this limits the 
current that can be passed through the coils and hence the amplitude of the beats. 
With practical instruments of the proper sensitivity, there is no difficulty in measuring 
the distortion commonly encountered in power amplifiers. 

Another simple method of harmonic analysis, not limited to the low frequencies 
at which a dynamometer instrument wHl operate, involves superimposing the se£u*ch 
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voltage upon the wave being analyzed and then applying the nnmhinetjftn to aJiM- 
wcm Bqmre4aw vacuum tube voltmeter, as shown in Pig. 64. » 

In such an arrangement, the vacuum-tube voltmeter indicating meter will give a 
steady deflection, depending only upon the effective value of the combined wave 
When the search voltage has a frequency within a fraction of a cycle of some frequency 
component oontamed m the unknown wave, then beats are superimposed upwi this 
steady deflection. These beats have a crest amplitude proportional to where 
E, is the crest amplitude of the search-frequency voltage and J?, is the crest amplitude 
of the frequency component of the unknown wave that differs from the search fre- 
quency by only a fraction of a cycle. One can thus measure amplitude and frequmicj’ 
of each component of the unknown wave by varying the search frequency and noting 
the frequencies at which beats occur and the ampUtude of the beats. This arrange- 
ment is simple and direct, but has the disadvantage that the ability to measure «m.n 
harmonic components in the presence of large components of other frequencies is 
limited, first, by the fact that the total voltage applied to the vacuum-tube voltmeter 
(sum of unknown and search voltages) must be limited to the square-law part of the 
tube characteristic and, second, by the most sensitive meter that is practicable to 
use in the output of the vacuum-tube voltmeter. 


/npuff-y, 
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frequency 


— 
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Fig. 64. — ^Vacuum-tube voltmeter method of analysing wave forms. 


21. Phase Measurement. ^ — The cathode-ray tube is the most widely used instru- 
ment for obtaining the phase differences between two voltages. The usual procedure* 
consists in applying one wave to the horizontal deflecting plates and the other wave 
to the vertical deflectors.^ lliis gives an elliptical pattern on the cathode-ray tube, 
the exact character of which depends upon the relative phase and relative amplitudes 
of the two voltages involved. Patterns in typical cases are shown in Fig. 56. The 
phase difference 0 between the two waves is given by the formula 

Bin 9 - +1 182) 


where A and B have the significance shown in Fig. 56. The quadrant must be worked 
out from the orientation of the major axis of the ellipse and the direction in which 

1 C. G. Suits. A Thermionic Voltmeter Method for the Harmonic Analysis of Electrical Waves. 
Proe. IM.E.f Vol. 18. p. 178. January, 1930. 

* A method of obtaining the curve of phase shift as a function of frequency of a network, uaing cathode* 
my presentation, is described by B. D. Loughlin, A Phase-curve Tracer for Television, Proc. 

Vol. 29, p. 107, March, 1941. , 

» Extensive discussions of the subject are given by M. Levy, Methods and Apparatus for Measuring 
f"hase Distortion, Elee, Comm,, Vol. 18, p. 206, January, 1940: H. Nyquist and S. Brand, Measurement 
of Phase Distortion, Bdl Syotem Tech. Jour,, Vol. 9, p. 622, July, 1930. 

* An alternative procedure that has been proposed consists in applying one wave to one set of defleo- 
fors and using a pulse derived from the reference voltage to increase momentarily the spot intensity at 

given phase position by applsdng this pulse to the control electrode of the cathode-ray tube. Pot 
birther details, see B. D. Loughlin, Vector Response Indicator, Trans. A,I,E,E„ Vol. 69, p. 865, June, 
1940. 
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the spot ttavenL Uncertainty as to the direction in which, the spot travels can always 
be eliminated by shifting the phase of one of the deflecting voltages in a known direc* 
tion and noting the effect on the pattern.^ 

Phase shift can also be measured by a variety of other methods. Thus if the 
amplitudes of two voltages between which the phase difference is desired are measured 
individually and then their sum is measured, one can construct a vector triangle 
and obtain the phase difference. Also, it is possible to superimpose the two voltages, 
read their sum with a vacuum-tube voltmeter, and then shift the phase of one voltage 
by means of a phase shifter until the indication is either maximum or minimum, indi- 
cating the two voltages either in the same phase or phase opposition, respectively. > 


Phase 

difference*®* 


Phase 


Phase 



Phase 

diffcrcnce-i35* 

T" 

i. 


. Phase 

difference -ISO^ 


Phase Phose Phase 

difference-225® difference-27Cr diffcrcncc-315® 



Equal amplitudes and varying phase differences 



Constant phase difference of 45® but varying 
amplitude on vertical deflection 


PiQ. 56. — Typical patterns prodticed by cathode-ray tube when sinusoidal voltages of 
the same frequency but differing in phase and amplitude are applied to the horizontal and 
vertical deflectors. 

Another possibility is to pass one wave through one coil of dynamometer instniment 
and the other wave through the other coil. The instrument will then read IJi cos 
where /i and I % are the currents in the two coils of the meter and 0 is the phase differ- 
ence between these currents. 

The phase difference between two waves is not affected by heterodyning both 
waves simultaneously with the same voltage and rectifying to convert to a new 
frequency. This permits the actual determination of phase tlifference to be made 

1 Other methods of determining the direction of travel of the spot are described by E. R. Mann> 
A Device for Showing the Direction of Motion of the Oecillograph Spot, Rev, Sei, Instruments, Vol •'i. 
p. 214, June, 1934; J. R. Haynes, Direction of Motion of 08ciUoscor>e Spot, Bdl Lab, Rec., Vol. 14, ])• 
224. March, 1936. 

* Aa alternative arrangement consists in applying the two waves to the two deflectors of a cathode- 
ray tube and shifting phase until a line is obtained instead of a ellipse. A phasemeter based on this 
prindple is described by J. P. Taylor, Cathode-ray Antenna Phasemeter, Efsotronics, Vol. 12, p> 8-' 
April, 1989. 
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at any convenient fix^ frequency merely by employing a heterodyne oadllator and 
detector adjusted to give the desired difference frequency.^ 

28 . Phase Shifter8.~-Fha8e-ehifting devices find use in the measurement of 
and also have other applications in measurement work. A great many arrangements 
for shifting phase have been devised, of which a few of the more common are shown in 
Fig. 66.* At a, i'^srying the resistance R causes the phase of the voltage JSr«b to varv 
continuously over a 1 80° range with no change in magnitude.® The circuit of fig, 666 
employs a capacity load in the plate circuit of a pentode tube, causing the voltage 
between plate and control grid to differ in phase by 90°. The voltage between the 
slider on potentiometer P and ground can accordingly be varied continuously over a 
90° range by means of this slider. The disadvantage is that the amplitude of the 
voltage is not constant ^ although it can be made the same at the two extreme positions 



unity. 

The circuit of Fig. 56c employs a rotating magnetic field produced by two crossed 
coils carrying current differing in phase by 90°. When a pickup coil is placed in the 
field of such an arrangement, the phase of the induced voltage will depend upon the 
position and can be varied through 360° by merely rotating the coil. 

Filectrostatic phase shifters are shown in Figs. 56d and 66c. The first of these 
employs two double-stator condensers with specially shaped rotors mounted on a 


^ Phase-meaRuring equipment m iking use of this principle is described by Levy, loc. cit,‘, H. T. I^riis, 
Oscillographic Observations on the Direction of Propagation and Fading of Short Waves, Proc. 
vol. 16, p. 668, May, 1928; R. R. Law, A New Radiofrequency Phase Meter, Ret, Set. Inelrumenia, YoL 


p. 637, October, 1033. 

* A general survey of bridge type of phase sliifters is given by F. A. Everest, Phase Shifting up to 860 
Degrees, Bleetronica, Vol. 14, p. 27, November, 1941. . ^ 

» This arrangement can be readily extended to cover other qua<kants by means of addition^ ciromta 
combined with a suitable switching arrangement; see K. Kreielsheimer, ^*’’**®*{ 7,^** 

Vol. 17, p. 430, October, 1940. A slightly different arrangement is described by O. O. Pulley, A COBr 
tinuously Variable Phase-shifting Device, Wireleee Em,, Vol. 13, p. 693, November, 1936. » 
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ixmunon ffluLftll I By supplying voltages that nre in quadrature to the two pairs of 
stators as showui the voltage between the rotor system and ground can be varied 
through 360** in phase by rotating the shaft. The arrangement at Fig. 566 is a 
modification of this, and involves a single circular rotating plate mounted with the 
axis ofi center, as shown, with four stators.^ 


•< 1 Kc. sequence 


— 10 l^c. sequence 


FRBQUBNCT MEASUREMENTS 

28. Standards of Frequency. — The fundamental standard of frequency is the 
period of rotation of the earth. This can be measured with great accuracy by astro- 
nomical methods,* and might be thought of as a standard frequency of one cycle per 
day. All standards of frequency must ultimately be referred to this fundamental 

source of frequency for calibration sources. 

Primary Standards of Frequency , — A pri- 
mary standard of frequency is an oscillator 
that generates a frequency that is very con- 
stant over long periods of time and that is 

^ 0.1 Kc. sequence checked against the earth’s rotation at 

regular intervals. All commercial primary 
standards of frequency employ crystal osefi- 
lators in which every possible precaution is 
taken to obtain the maximum possible fre- 
quency stability. Thus, the crystal is al- 
ways a low-temperature coefficient type, 
and is maintained in a constant tempera- 

30 Resequence ture oven; the associated ' electrical circuits 

are proportioned so that slight changes m 
their constants will have a minimum of 
effect on freciuency, etc.* The frequency 
of the crystal m a primary standard is usu- 
ally adjusted to exactly 50 or 100 kilocycles, 
with means provided to correct the frequency 
over a range of a few cycles by altering the 
electrical network associated with the 
crystal. The crystal of a primary standard 
is used to control a chain of multivibrators that reduces the crystal frequency to an 
audio value, commonly 1 kc, which is used to operate an electric clock that will keep 
exact time provided that the primary standard operates exactly on the proper 
frequency. Provision is made for accurately comparing the time kept by this clock 
with time signals sent out by government radio stations and obtained by them from 
observatories. 

Harmonic sequences for measuring purposes are obtained by multivibrators 
directly or indirectly controlled by the crystal oscillator of the primary standard. A 
typical multivibrator arrangement is illustrated schematically in Fig. 57. Here the 



Fig. 67. — Primary standard of fre- 
quency with tvpical multivibrator ar- 
rangement. 


^For details, see J. F. Morrison. A Simple Method of Observing Current Amplitude and Phase 
Relations in Antenna Ari^ays, Proe. J.R.JS., Vol. 26. p. 1310, October. 1037. 

* This was developed in the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

* Thus see J. F. Hellweg, Time Service of the U.8. Naval Observatory, TVans. AJ,B,1S„ Vol. 51 , 
p. 638, June, 1932. 

* Other possible primary standards are precision clocks, that have satisfactory accuracy but develop a 

frequency too low (Ls.. one cycle per second) to be used easily in measuring radio frequencies, and the 
tuning fork, l^eotrioally driven forks have been used for primary standards, and probably have about 
the same ultimate poesibilities as the crystal oscillator, although the latter has been more fully devel- 
oped. For further information on precision forks, see J. W. Horton. N. H. Ricker, and W. A. Marrison, 
Frequency Measurement in Electrical Communication, Trana. A.I.S.E., Vol. 42, p. 780, 1928; E. Norr- 
man, A F^isioa Tuning Fork Frequency Standard, Proc, Vol. 20. p. 1716, November, 1932. 
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crystal oontrols multivibrators with frequencies of 50 and 10 ke. The latter in 
turn, controls a l-kc multivibrator, which operates a 10a<jycle multivibrator, 
amplifiers are normally provided between the multivibrators and the outputs 
(not ^own in Fig. 67), In these amplifiers, the plate load impedance preferably 
includes an inductance such that the high-order harmonics will be accentuated in 
comparison with low-order harmonics. Since a single multivibrator will develop 
harmonics up to the three hundredth to five hundredth that are detectable pn a 
radio receiver, the arrangement illustrated in Fig. 67 makes available for measure- 
ment purposes a great multitude of frequencies, all of which have exactly the same 
degree of precision as the frequency of the crystal oscillator. 

All commwcial primary standards of frequency will maintain their frequency 
constant to within one part in a million over long periods of time. By checking daily 
against time signals, the degree of precision is considerably higher and can be expected 
to be nearer one part in ten million. The accuracy that this represents is illustrated 
by the fact that one ten-millionth of the distance between New York and San Fran- 
cisco is approximately 16 inches. 

Secondary Standards of Frequency, — A secondary standard of frequency is a 
standard whose frequency is determined by comparison with a primary standard 
or with some other secondary standard that was originally compared with a primary 
standard. Secondary frequency standards commonly consist of a good crystal 
oscillator with one or more multivibrators. 

The frequency stability of a secondary standard will depend upon the details of 
design. In a typical case the frequency will be maintained with an accuracy of about 
one part in a million if periodical checks are made against a primary standard or the 
standard-frequency transmissions of the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 

Frequency Monitors, — Frequency monitors are secondary standards that are used 
to check the closeness with which a radio transmitter is maintaining its assigned 
frequency. Frequency monitors are commonly arranged to provide a continuous 
indication of the frequency deviation of the transmitters being monitored. This is 
done either by employing a monitor crystal operating at the assigned frequency, in 
which case the frequency difference is measured directly, as discussed in Par. 26 below, 
or by having the frequency of the monitor crystal differ by a predetermined amount, 
usually 1 ,000 cycles, from the assigned frequency. In this case a frequency meter is 
used to indicate the extent that the difference frequency between the transmitter 
and the monitor departs from this preassigned value. 

Radio Signals as Frequency Standards, — Certain classes of radio signals are very 
useful as frequency standards. Thus the U.S. Bureau of Standards carries on a 
regular schedule of transmissions that include continuous operation at 5,000 kc, 
except during special periods when operation is at other frequencies, such as 10,000 
and 15,000 kc.^ The transmissions at different times are unmodulated, modulated 
at 1,000 cycles, at 440 cycles, and one-second pulses modulated at 1,000 cycks. 
These signals are accurate to better than one part in ten million, and can be used to 
check secondary frequency standards and to calibrate heterodyne wave meters, etc. 

Broadcast stations are also good sources of standard frequencies, since they are in 
operation nearly continuously, and ordinarily maintain their assigned frequency to 
within about 6 to 10 parts in a million, and are required to be withip 20 cycles of the 


assigned value. _ 

24. Miscellaneous Methods of Measuring Radio Frequency.— Where the high 
accuracy given by primary and secondary frequency standards is not required, the 
frequency can be determined by the use of a wave meter, by calibrated oscillators, 


» A diMUMsion of the accuracy of these sisnala is given by B. G. Upham, Monitoring the Standard 
FroQuency Bmissions, Ptoc, Vol. 23, p. 719, July, 1935. 
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Lecher cl^iwith the aid of a bridge, as discussed below. Such methods are 
usually accurate to better than 1 per cent, but less than 0.1 per cent. They are 
simple, inexpensive, and have a wide field of usefulness. 

Wa/oemeten.-^A wavemetcr is a resonant circuit tuned by an ordinary variable 
condenser and provided with a calibration that gives the resonant frequency in 
terms of the condenser setting. The coil and condenser of the wavemeter should be 
stable with respect to age and handling, and the temperature coefficient should be as 
small as possible. It is very desirable that the tuned circuit have low losses, since 
the .'ccuracy with which a frequency setting can be made is determined primarily by 
the Q of the tuned circuit. 

A variation of the usual wavemeter that is useful at very high frequencies is the 
variation of both coil and condenser simultaneously, as shown in Fig. 58, ^ This 
increases the frequency range that can be covered with a single coil and condenser 
combination. 

Resonance between the wavemeter circuit and the oscillations being measured 

Confacf arm\ ^ variety of ways. 

yb /^/7d»/A/r/7 Probably the best arrangement is to 

condenser employ a diode type of vacuum-tube 

ro^or / ^ \ voltmeter across a portion of the tuned 

circuit.* Such an arrangement will not 
be damaged by large overloads, will 
consume negligible power if the diode 
load resistance is large, and will require 
only a single flashlight cell to operate 
condenser the tube. Other methods for resonance 
indication include a lamp or thermo- 

Fio. 58. — Wavemeter for use at ultra-high couple connect( 5 d in series with the 
frequencies, in which both toe circuit induct- e 4 rcuit or inductively coupled 

ance and capacity are varied. . , , : 

to the coj], a neon lamp across the tun- 
ing condenser, and reaction (absorption) methods. In the latter, a condition of reson- 
ance between the wavemeter tuned circuit and the oscillations involved is inferred 
from the effect that the presence of the wavemeter has on the oscillations, as, for 
example, dip in the grid current of an oscillator tube. 

Heterodyne Frequency Meter . — A heterodyne frequency meter is an oscillator for 
which a calibration has been made of frequency as a function of the setting of the 
tuning condenser. The oscillator should be of a type having good frequency stability. 
A buffer amplifier, preferably a Class C amplifier producing harmonics, is desirable 
to prevent external circuits from affecting the frequency and to provide a number of 
frequencies related to the fundamental frequency of the heterodyne frequency meter. 

A well-made heterodyne frequency meter will maintain its calibration to 0.1 
per cent or better over long periods of time. When provision is made for calibrating 
one or more points on the dial with the aid of a crystal oscillator, then a precision 
of Ihe order of 100 parts in a million Can be obtained. 

Frequency Measuremenla with Lecher Wires . — At very high frequencies, the wave 
length may be determined directly by measurements made of the standing wave 
patterns on a resonant transmission line (often called Lecher wires when used for this 
purpose).* The fundamental idea is illustrated in Fig. 59. As the position of the 



Variable 


1 E. Karplimt. Diroot-reading Wavemeter for Ultra-high Frequencies, Oen. Rad. Exp.^ Vol. 15, p. 1. 
August, 1940. 

s At very high frequencies, a crystal can be substituted for the tube to advantage. See £. L. Hall, 
A Sensitive Frequency Meter for the 30 to 340 Megacycle Range, Electronics, Vol. 14. p. 37, May, 1041. 

t For further information, see Francis W. Dunmoro and Francis H. Engel, A Method of Measuring 
Very Short Radio Wave Lengths and Their Use in Frequency Standardisation, Eroe. I.B,E„ p. 467# 
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shorfr-dreuiting brid^ is v^ed, a aeries of sharply defined positiona wfll be found 
for vhi<^ the transmission line is of the proper length to give tesonanee, as indicated 
by a miniinum of current through the thermocouple instrument.* Minima, ratha* 
than maxima, are used, since they are sharper. From the theory of transmission 
lines, these positions of resonance are almost exactly one-half wave length apart, 
provided that no dielectric insulation is present in the section of the line involved! 
The frequency is then 

, 300,000,000 

/ ^ ( 38 ) 


where X is the wave length in meters and / is in cycles. 

Tn making measurements of frequency with I^ccher wires, it is sometimes found 
that the expected sharp minimum of current is replaced by a broad minim^nr^ or even 
a double minimum. This behavior results from coupling between the parts of the 
transmission line on the two sides of the short-circuiting bridge. It is accordingly 
necessary either to associate a shield of considerable diameter with the movable bridge 
or to place additional short circuits across the unused portion of the wires in order 
to prevent resonance in them.‘ 


Source 

power 


Transmission fine 
(or Lecher wires) 


Sensifive 
\ current 
^ ^ ins f rumen/ 





Successiy^ posiHons 
of resonance 


^*Morah/e 
short circuit 


Fia, 59. — Lecher-wire arrangement for measuring wave length at very high frequencies. 


Measurements of wave length made with a Lecher- wire system have about the 
same accuracy as is obtainable with wavemeters, and may reach 0.1 per cent if care 
is employed. The chief value of this method of measuring frequency is that it can 
be readily employed at extremely high frequencies, where ordinary measuring methods 
can be applied only with considerable difficulty. 

'Bridge and Null Network Methods of Measuring Frequency . — Any radio-frequency 
bridge that involves a resonant circuit can be used to measure frequency. It is 
necessary merely to apply the unknown frequency to the input terminals of the bridge 
or null network, adjust for a balance, and then calculate the frequ^incy from the known 
circuit constants. In particular, a null network, such as is shown in Fig. 23d, can bo 
readily calibrated so that it will be direct reading in terms of frequency. 

25. Methods of Comparing Frequency — Interpolation Methods.^ — When the 
standard develops a series of fixed frequencies, as is the case with all primary and 
secondary frequency standards, the measuring problem is one of comparing the 


October, 1923. Bee also August Hund, Correction Factor for the Parallel Wire System Used in Absolute 
lladio-frequency Standardisation, Proc. I.R.E.f Vol. 12, p. 817, December, 1924. 

* A modification of this technique consists in determining when the line is in quarter-wave resonance 
with the source by using a vacuum-tube voltmeter or a second l/ocher-wire system loosely coupled to 
the active part of the transmission line. . ^ x j x • 

Another modification, in which the experimental results are plotted m a way tj»t tends to increase 
the accuracy is described by J. Barton Hoag, Measurement of the hrequency ox Ultra-radio Waves, 


Vol. 21, p. 29, January, 1933. . . » -j o 

* See Eijiro Takagishi, On a Double Hump Phenomenon of Current through a Bridge acrous t'araliei 
Lines, Proc. J.R.B.. Vol. 18, p. 513, March, 1930; A Hikosaburo, Ellipse Diagram of a Lecher Wire 
System, Proc. Vol. 21, p. 803, February, 1933. Pr^ T R JS 

» J. K. Clapp, Interpolation Methods for Use with Harniomc Freqwncy Standards, Proc. 

Vol. 18, p. I57fi, September, 1930; E. G. Lapham. A Harmonic Method of 

lators of the National Standard of Ra^o Frequency, Proc, l.R,S.i Vol. 24, p. 1495, November, l98fi. 
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ttnlmowii freq^^cy with known frequencies that are slightly different. There are 
two principal ihethoda by which this can be accomplished: These are, first, the dhrect 
measurement 6f the difference between the unknown and the nearest known frequency, 
and, second, direct interpolation between the adjacent known frequencies by means 
of an interpolation oscillator. The direct measurement of the difference frequency 
is the more accurate but requires somewhat more accessory equipment than does the 
interpolation method. 

A modification is to employ several successive heterod 3 ming 8 between the unknown 
and the known frequencies to reduce the order of magnitude of the difference to a 
small residual that can be measured to a small fraction of a cycle.^ This method 
requires a rather elaborate equipment, however, and is not so extensively used. 

Comparison of Radio Frequencies by Direct Measurement of Difference Frequency , — 
In this method, the unknown and the nearest known frequencies are combined in a 
heterodyne detector and the resulting difference frequency measured directly. As 
normally employed, the known frequencies are the 10-kc sequence provided from a 
multivibrator controlled by a crystal oscillator. The difference between the unknown 
and the nearest standard frequency is then less than 5,000 cycles, and can be observed 
by comparison with a beat-frequency oscillator. The principal problems involved 
in making such a comparison are the determination of the particular harmonic in the 
lO-kc sequence that is nearest the unknown, and whether this harmonic is higher or 
lower than the unknown. The use of an accurately calibrated heterodyne frequency 
meter is useful in this connection, since by setting to zero beat with the unknown 
frequency, it will indicate the frequency to within less than 5 kc up to frequencies 
of at least 3 me. Also, one can tell if the unknown frequency is greater or less than 
the known 10-kc harmonic by increasing the frequency of the heterodyne meter 
slightly. If this increases the audio difference frequency between the nearest har- 
monic of the 10-kc sequence and the heterodyne frequency meter, the unknown fre- 
quency is then greater than the 10-kc harmonic involved, and vice versa. 

At frequencies above about several me, the harmonics of the 10-kc multivibrator 
are not always of sufficient amplitude to be detected, and it is also difficult to identify 
the exact harmonic number involved. There is, furthermore, the practical incon- 
venience of providing the heterodyne frequency meter with sufficient coils to cover 
all frequency ranges. These limitations are readily overcome by the expedient of 
using suitable harmonics. Thus, in measuring very high frequencies, one may set 
a harmonic of the heterodyne frequency meter to zero beat with the signal and then 
measure the fundamental frequency of the heterodyne frequency meter by the pro- 
cedure outlined above. In the case of low signal frequencies, on the other hand, one 
may set the fundamental of the heterodyne frequency meter to zero beat with a 
harmonic of the unknown frequency, and then measure the fundamental frequency 
of the heterodyne frequency meter. 

lAnear Interpolation. — This method makes use of a heterodyne frequency meter 
whose frequency varies linearly with scale setting. The heterodyne oscillator is 
suooessively set to zero boat with thd unknown frequency fx and with the standard 
frequencies f\ and f 2 between which lies.’ This gives three dial settings Sx, Si^ and 
8», and since the fn^iuency intervals arc proportional to corresponding dial readings, 
then 


/» -fi Sx-Si 
ft -fx St -Si 


(84) 


> See F. A. Polldnghorn and A. A. Roetken, A Device for the Freeiee Measurement of High Frequen- 
otes. Proe. X.R.S., Vol. 19, p. 987, July, 1989. 

* The sero-beat setting can be done very accurately by allowing the receiver detector to oscillate at a 
frequency that gives a beat note of about 1,000 cycles with the harmdnic in question and observing the 
waxing and waning of the beats between the heterodyne frequency meter and the unknown frequency. 
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or 

( 86 ) 

In case the unkn<nra ^uency /. is too high to be within the range of U>e heterodyne 
frequency meter, the latter can be adjusted so that a harmonic is in sero beat \rith 
the unknown frequency, and then the fundamental frequency of the heterodyne meter 
determined by interpolation between the adjacent known frequencies. 

26 . Measurement of Audio Frequencies.~>Several means are in use for measuring 
audio frequencies, most important of which are the comparison method, the use of 
bridges, and either mechanical or electronic methods of cycle counting. 

Comparison Methods . — An unknown frequency can be compared with a known 
frequency by means of a cathode-ray tube or by determining the beat or difference 
frequency between the unknown and the nearest harmonic or subharmonic obtainable 
from the known frequency. 

00 M V 

Ra+io wi+h vorious phose reloi+ions 



Ra+io 5i4 

Fio. 60 . — Typical LisBajous figures. 


When the standard is adjustable, as in the case of a calibrated oscillator, the 
cathode-ray tube is the most convenient means of comparison.^ The usual method 
of employing a cathode-ray tube is to apply the unknown frequency to one pair of 
deflecting plates and the known frequency to the other. The resulting pattern will 
depend upon the frequency ratio and upon the relative phase. If this ratio approaches 
a value that can be expressed by simple integers, a definite pattern known as a Lissa- 
Jous figure, is formed. Examples are shown in Fig. 60. 

When the ratio of frequencies is an exact integer, the pattern is stationary, and 
the frequency ratio is the number of times the side of the figure is tangent to a hori- 
zontal line divided by the number of times its end is tangent to a vertical lino.* If 
the ratio is nearly but not exactly an integer, then the pattern weaves about as though 
the relative phase of the two deflecting waves was continuously changing, whereas 
if the ratio of frequencies differs very much from a simple ratio of integers, the pattern 
is merely a luminous rectangular area. When the frequency ratio is large, the pattern 
becomes so complicated that it is difficult to determine what the exact ratio is by 
inspection. In such cases arrangements such as are shown in Fig. 61 can be used. 
Here the low frequency is caused to produce an elliptical or circular path by use of a 
resistance-capacity phase splitter. In Fig. 61i^, the beam intensity is modulated by 
the high frequency, giving a pattern as shown, with the ratio of high to low frequency 

* An excellent discufMion of this in given by F. J. RasmuBBen, Frequency Measuromento with the 

t^athode Ray Oacillograph. Trane. Vo!. 46, p. 1266. 193S. ^ . .. 

* This assumes that the forward and return trace do not coincide. If they do comcide, the rule does 
not hold. 
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equAl to tlie o^i^ber of spots divided by some integer n. At Fig. 61e, the hi^ fre* 
quency is inserted in series with the anode. This varies the deflection sensitivity and 
results in a gear-wheel pattern with the ratio of the high to low frequency determined 
by the number of teeth. In Fig. 61, the wheel or the spots, as the case may be, appear 
to rotate if the frequency ratio is almost but not exactly expressible as a ratio of 
simple integers. 




/ V 

f \ 

I \ 

» Ratio 19 :n » 



(b) Spot- wheel patterns obtained by inserting high 
frequency at point A to modulate light intensity 



fc) Gear-wheel pottern$ obtained by inserting high 
frequency at point B to modulate sensitivity 
FiO. 61. — Wheel patterns used to compare frequencies. 

Instead of using a cathode-ray tube, comparison can be made between an unknown 
frequency and an adjustable standard frequency by aurally determining the condition 
for which the beat frequency is zero. It is possible even to copiparc frequency ratios 
that are in simple harmonic relation, such as 2 to 1, by aural methods. 

When the standard frequency is not adjustable, it is then customary to employ a 
multivibrator to obtain a series of harmonics related to the standard, as, for example, 
the 100-cycle sequence in Fig. 57. The unknown frequency is then determined by 
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measuring directly the difference between the unknown and the nearest known 
frequency, or by linear interpolation between the known frequendes on either side of 
the unknown. In the case of the difference-frequency method, if the frequency differ- 
ence is less than 50 or 100 cycles, it can be determined with considerable accuracy by 
a counting device, as discussed below. 

Bri^e Methods of Measuring Audio Frequeneie8,-^Aii unknown frequency can be 
determined by applying it to a bridge in which the balance depends upon frequency,’ 
and then calculating the frequency from the circuit constants required to give balance. 
Any type of bndge or null network in which the balance depends on frequency ^<^11 
be used. Typical examples are the Wien, Hay,^ and resonance bridges and the null 
network of Fig. 23d. 

The Wien bridge is particularly satisfactory for measuring audio frequencies, 
because it contains no inductance to pick up stray magnetic fields, and can be con- 
veniently proportioned to cover a wide frequency range. A typical arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 62.* By proportioning the bridge so that C, - Rc - Rd, and 
Rh/Ra 0 ” 2, then the bridge is balanced at a 
frequency given by 


2irRcCc 


(36) 



Fig. 62. — ^Wien bridge arranged for the 
measurement of frequency. 


Thus, by making Re and Rd identical slide- 
wire resistances and mounting them on a 
common shaft, the dial can be calibrated 
directly in frequency. Furthermore, con- 
venient multiplying factors, such as deci- 
mal values, can be obtained merely by 
changing the capacities of the condensers 
Ce and Cd by the appropriate amounts. 

A frequency range of 10 to 1 can be readily 
covered with a single condenser value, so 
that by the use of three pairs of condensers one can cover the complete audio range 
fropi 20 to 20,000 cycles. In practical construction, it is impossible to maintain 
equality between Re and Rd with the accuracy required to maintain a perfect balance, 
so that the potentiometer P having a total resistance of perhaps 1 to 2 per cent of Ra is 
used to sharpen the balance. This has little effect upon the frequency calibration. 

In the frequency range 300 to 5,000 cycles, balance con be most easily made by 
the use of telephone receivers. At frequencies outside this range, some indicating 
arrangement, such as an amplifier and vacuum-tube voltmeter combination, is nor- 
mally required. The principal difficulty involved in making accurate frequency 
measurements by bridge methods aris^ from harmonics of the frequency being 
measured. The bridge is unbalanced for these harmonics, which are thus very 
prominent in the bridge output, even though they are only a small percentage in the 
bridge input current. When telephone receivers are used in the middle audio range, 
it is usually possible to balance the bridge for the fundamental in spite of the presence 
of harmonics; but when indicating instruments are employed, appropriate filters must 
be placed in the output of the neutral arm to prevent spurious voltages from reaching 
the indicating device. 

Measurement of Audio Frequencies hy Cyde Countingr-Yop low frequencies can 
be measured by a simple cycle counter operated from a polarized relay. 

» C. 1. Boucy and B. de F. Bayly, A Direct Reading Frequency Bridge for the Audio Range Baud on 

Hay’s Bridge Circuit, JProc. Vol. 17, p. 834, May, ^29. 

* The oommon network of Fig. 28d is equivalent to a Wein bndge, and can be used for frequency 
measurements by simultaneously varying the three resistances «•, /ft* and ni. 
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Wlien the il^uency is still low but is too high for direct counting of cydesi the 
procedure is to charge a condenser on one-half of each cyde from a source of coni^nt 
d-c voltage and then discharge the condenser through a resistance on the other half 
of the cyde. The average or direct current flowing into the condenser is proportional 
to the number of charges per second, and so to the frequency. A d-c meter placed 
in the input circuit will accordingly give a deflection proportional to the number of 
cydes per second, and so can be calibrated to read frequency directly. 

At frequencies up to several hundred cycles per second, a polarized relay can be 
employed to perform the necessary switching operations.^ At higher frequencies, 
however, it is necessary to employ an electronic switching device, such as is illustrated 
in Fig. 63.* Here tubes Ti and Tx are gas triodos connected in an inverter circuit 
such that condensers C« and are alternately charged from the supply voltage Eh 
on the positive and negative halves of the cycle. A definite fraction of this charging 


Input 



current flows through the diode Tx and the meter M, which accordingly gives a 
deflection proportional to frequency. The condensers discharge through the resist- 
ances R and Rmy the diode preventing any current from returning in the reverse 
direction through the meter. 

The accuracy of electronic cycle counters is of the order of ±2 per cent, provided 
that the supply voltage is closely regulated. Any desired frequency range can be 
covered up to the upper limit of gas triodes, and high vacuum tubes will extend 
the range still higher. 

Determination of Frequency Deviation from a Predetermined Audio Frequency. — It 
is sometimes desired to obtain an indication of the amoimt and direction that an 
unknown frequency deviates from an assigned value. An example is in the case of 
frequency znonitors, where the monitoring crystal differs by a definite amount from 

i N. P. Case. A Precise and Rapid Method of Measuring Frequencies from Five to Five Hundred 
Cycles Per Second, Proc. I.B.B.. VoL 18, p. 1586, September, 1930. 

* F. V. Hunt, A Direct-reading Frequency Meter Suitable for High Speed Recording, Pee. 8ei 
IfuirumentB, Vol. 6, p. 43, February, 1986; F. OuamascheUi and F. Vecohiacchi, Direct Reading •. re* 
quency Meter. Proe. Vol. 19. p. 659, April, 1981. 
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the assigned frequency. An indication of the extent that this difference frequwM^ 
deviatre from its proper value can be obtained with an arrangement such as is illus* 
trated in Mg. Here voltage of the unknown frequency is applied in series to two 
resonant circuits LC and L'C'. One of these circuits is tuned to a frequency slightly 
higher thw the proper frequency, while the other is in resonance slightly below. The 
two circuits are so proportioned that at the proper difference frequency, the voltages 
developed across the two tuning condensers are the same. Diode voltmeters are then 
connected as shown, in such a manner that the meter M reads the difference in rectified 
outputs. If the voltage applied to the input circuit is then maintained constant, the 
meter M will be deflected to the right or left of center by an amount indicating 



the extent to which the unknown frequency is higher or lower, respectively, than 
the proper” value. 


VACUUM-TUBE CHARACTERISTICS 


27. Tube Constants. — The principal constants of a vacuum tube arc the amplifi- 
cation factor, the plate resistance, and the transconductance. In screen-grid, beam, 
and pentode tubes, the mu-factor of the screen relative to the control grid with respect 
to the total space current, and also the dynamic resistance of the screen-grid circuit 
are of importance. These various constants can be defined as 


Amplification factor 
Plate resistance 
Transconduc tance 
Screen resistance 
Screen mu factor 


= 

ftp 

Gn. 

Rag 


f*i»g 


d Eg\ Ip constant 

* dip 
dip 
“ dEg 
d Eag 

“ diaa 

I /•]> constant 


(87) 


where Eg^ Eagt and Ep are control-grid, screen, and plate voltages, respectively, and 
Ipj lagj and lap arc the plate, screen, and total space current, respectively. Although 
many other tube constants may be defined, these additional coefficients are usually 
of little practical use. 

Determination of Tube ConaUmU from Static Curves.— The vacuum-tube coeffidenta 
defined above can be deduced by evaluating the derivatives involved from the charac- 
teristic curves of the tube, 'rhus the transconductance is given by the slope of 
the E, - I, characteristic, and the plate resistance is the reciprocal of the slope of 
the Ip — Ep curves, etc. 
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I not particularly accurate but is always available for rough deter* 
minattons and jpves a clear visualization of what each coefficient represents. The 
method is partiouiarly unsatisfactory in the case of the plate resistance and amidifi- 
cation factor of pentode and similar tubes, since these values are so high that the 
required ratio cannot be evaluated from ordinary characteristic curves with even fair 


accuracy. 

Experimenhal Determination of Constanta from Increments. — By considering the 
differentials appearing in Eqs. (37) to be finite increments, the coefficients can be 
determined experimentally. Thus, to obtain the transconductance, one would 
increase the control-grid voltage by an increment AEg that could be evaluated from 
the grid voltmeter, and would observe the resulting change in plate current A/p on 
a plate milliammeter. Similarly, the amplification factor would be obtained by 
adding an increment to the grid voltage as above, and then changing the plate voltage 
oy the necessary increment required to leave the plate current unchanged, as indicated 
by a plate milliammeter. 

This method of measuring tube constants is frequently used for approximate 
determinations. A high degree of accuracy is not easily obtained, however, because 
the increments used in evaluating the constants must be small, and so are difficult to 
read accurately. 

28. Dynamic Determination of Tube Constants. > — ^The most accurate method of 
determining tube coefficients involves the use of small alternating current and voltage 
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__ ^Transformer 

W wifh double 

J shields 

(b) Voltage -ra+io method 
Fio. 66. — Circuits for measurement of electrode resistance. 


increments, combined with a circuit arrangement that permits evaluation of the 
coefficients by a null balance. 

Electrode Resistance. — The resistance of any electrode of the tube, such as the 
plate resistance, can be determined by placing the unknown resistance in the X arm 
of an a-c bridge. An example of such an arrangement is shown in Fig. 65a, where 
the connection is for the determination of plate resistance. The only special pre- 
cautions that must be taken are to provide a condenser Cn as shown, to balance the 
capacity of tube, wiring, and bridge, and to couple the telephone receivers and oscil- 
lator to the bridge through transformers, since the bridge is at the d-c plate potential 
>bove ground. Electrode resistance' can be determined very accurately with such a 
bridge, and the only disadvantage of the arrangement is that there is a d-c voltage 
drop in the bridge that varies as the bridge is adjusted to balance. 

An alternative means of measuring electrode resistance is shown in Fig. 65&.* 
Here voltages E\ and E 2 are applied as shown, and their ratio adjusted so that a null 
is obtained in the telephone receiver. "Xlie voltage Es is to balance out the effect of 

^ For further information, eee *' Standards on Electronics,’* Institute of Radio Engineers, New York, 
1938; R. W. Hioknum and F. V. Hunt, The Exact Measurement of Eleotron-tube Coefficients, Rm. Set 
Intlntmenta, Vol. 6, p, 26S, ^ptomber, 1035; B. L, CbaJGFee, “Theory of Thermionic Tubes,” Chap. IX, 
MoGraw-HiU, New York, 1933; W. N. Tuttle, Dynamic Measurement of Electron Tube Coefficients. 
iVoe. Vol. 21, p. 844, June, 1933. 

•See Tattle, loe. eSL 
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any reactive currents in the telephone receiven., and does not intuence the 
balance. 

pie thrw yolteges 1?., and E, must be in the same phase, and so are coU. 
vemently obtemed from a transformer with three insulated and shielded secondaries, 
as shown m lYg. 66. The ratio Et/Ei can be controlled by attenuators as indicated, 
and the polarity and magmtude of the reactive current obtained from Em can be con- 
troUed with a double stator condenser. The telephone receiver that indicates balance 
must be connected mto the plate circuit with a doubly shielded transformer connected 
as shown in order to prevent capacity currents from transformer primary to ground 
from producmg a voltage across the secondary terminals. 

This voltage-ratio method of measuring plate resistance has the advantage that a 
very wide range of values can be readily covered and that the d-c voltage drop can be 

«v%n am o 11 Amyl I--. 1. . * * ^ ^ 
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Fio. 66. — Transformer and attenu- 
ator arrangements for producing the 
voltages required in Fig. 65&. 


anoe. The disadvantage is that a special 
measuring unit is required to produce the 
voltages Elf Etf and Em. 

Amplification Factor , — The amplification 
factor, or mu-factor, of a tube is commonly 
determined by circuit arrangements such as is 
shown in Fig. 67o when the value of the factor 
is 100 or less. Here an oscillator voltage is 
applied to resistances Ri and Rm in series, with 
the voltages developed across Ri and Rm act- 
ing on the grid and plate in the opposite phase. 

A null balance gives the mu-factor of the elec- 
trode associated with Rm relative to the elec- 
trode associated with Ri with respect to the 
(jurrent passed through the telephone receivers. 

Balance of stray reactive currents may be obtained by the use of a variable mutual 
inductance ilf or by a variable condenser, as shown. 

Bridge circuits for measuring amplification factor are satisfactory for moderate 
values of this constant, although there is the disadvantage that in varying Rm to 
obtain balance, the d-c voltage drop in the plate circuit and hence the plate voltage 
are varied. Also, the plate-supply voltage cannot have its negative lead grounded, 
'^rhe arrangement, however, is quite unsatisfactory in measuring the amplification 
factor of pentode and similar tubes, because here the required value of Rm is excessive. 

The disadvantages and limitations of the simple mu-factor bridges of Tig. 67o 
<;an be overcome by the arrangement shown in Fig. 67b. This arrangement is analo- 
gous to that of Fig. 66b, and the voltages E^f Em, and Em can be obtained as in Fig. 66. 
This voltage-ratio method of measuring amplification factor has the advantage over 
the bridge circuits of making it possible to measure very large as well as moderate ^d 
small values of amplification factor, and also can be designed to cause a negligible 
d-c voltage drop in the plate circuit. Furthermore, it permits the operation of bias 
and plate-voltage sources with one terminal grounded. . i* *• 

Dynamic Measurement of Transamductance.-— The simplest and most effective 
method of determining transconductance is shown in Fig. 68o,i where R is adju^d 
to give a null balance in the telephone receiver. In the case of tnode tubes where 
there is direct capacity between grid and plate in shunt with Rf a capacity neutralising 
arrangement as shown dotted can be used. 

Transoonductance is frequently measured with the aid of the 
Kg. 686. Here it is customary to vary iB. to obtam balance, and the reactive currents 

> C. B. tnd J. F. BoU. A Mutuid ConduotMU. Metw COT.*«n*iitton.. Vol. 18. p. 19. 

bar. 1088. 
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through the teleHJhone receivers are neutralized with the aid of either a condenser or a 
variable mutuid inductance, as shown in the figure. This bridge arrangement will 
satisfactorily determine transconductance, but has the disadvantage that the resist- 
ance drop in the plate return circuit of tlie tube varies with the adjustment of the 
bridge and that neither the grid bias nor anode voltage sources can be returned to 
ground. 

The voltage-ratio method can be employed in the measurement of transcon- 
ductance as shown in Fig. 68c, where the voltages ^i, and Ez are obtained as in 

Basic Capacity balance Mutual inductance 

circuit for capacity balance for capacity 

currents currents 



(a) Bridge circuits 



fb) Vbitage -ratio method 


Fig. 67. — Circuit arrangements for measurement of amplification factor or mu factor. 

Fig. 66. This method is capable of covering a wide range of values with accuracy, 
allows the supply voltages to be returned to the grounded cathode, and introduces 
negligible voltage drop. 

Several types of transconductance meters are used for the rough checking of 
tubes. One arrangement in common use is illustrated in Fig. 69a. Here a few volts 
derived from the secondary of a transformer operated from a 110-volt power line is 
applied to the grid of the tube, and the resulting alternating current flowing in the 
plate circuit is read by means of a rectifier instrument that is coupled to the plate 
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by a tranrfonnw. pother airangement (Kg. 696) makes use of a dynsmometw 
mstrument m ,dace of the rectifier meter, with the altematmg compouenlf^e^ 
current passed through one coil of the meter and a cummt dlhred^rom tte HoSSt 



(a) 





fb) 
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Fig. (>8. — Circuits for measuring transconductances. 
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(a) Rectifier type (b) Dynamometer type 

Fig. 69. — Circuit diagram of two types of transoonductanoe' meters. 


line source through the other. In both these arrangements, the mstrument deflection 
for constant line voltage will be proportional to the transconductance, so that the 
meter can be calibrated directly in micromhos. The accuracy of both methods 
depends upon the constancy of the sixty-cycle line voltage, and provision not shown 
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in ng. 69 Is us^^y made for adjusting tlie voltage on the transformer to a standard 
value by r^on^ting the meter so that it serves temporarily as a voltmeter. 

29. Beterm^tion of Tube Characteristics in the Positive*grid Region. — ^It is 
ordinarily not practicable to obtain static characteristics of tubes in the positive*grid 
region by point-by-point measurement^ because the power dissipation will usually 
exceed the safe value for continuous operation. A typical method^ devised to over- 
come this difficulty makes use of two large condensers that are precharged to the 
desired grid and plate voltages and then are simultaneously connected to the tube with 
the aid of a thyratron and a tripping circuit. The resulting initial grid and plate 
currents are then observed with the aid of a cathode-ray oscillograph. This procedure 
can be modified in a variety of details,* and if desired, it is even possible to trace out 
complete characteristic curves on a cathode-ray oscillograph.* Thus, the grid- 
voltage plate-current characteristic can be obtained by biasing the grid beyond cutoff 
and then applying to the grid a fiO-cycle alternating voltage of suitable amplitude 
while the plate voltage is maintained constant. A cathode-ray tube connected so that 
the grid-cathode potential provides the horizontal deflection, while the plate current 
gives the vertical deflection, will then reproduce the desired characteristic visually. 

AMPUnCATlON AT AUDIO AND VIDEO FREQUENCIES 

80. Meastnrement of Voltage Amplification. — The standard method of measuring 
voltage amplification is to apply a known voltage to the input of the amplifier and 



Fig. 70. — Arrangement for obtaining the perfornmneo of an individual stage of a multistage 

amplifier. 

observe the resulting output voltage with a vacuum-tube voltmeter. In carrying 
out these operations, it is usually desirable to maintain the output voltage constant 
at a value well below the overload limit of the amplifier and then to vary the input 
voltage as required. It is also important that the output measuring equipment be so 
arranged as not to affect the behavior of the amplifier. This means that this measur- 
ing equipment should, as far as possible, be shunted across points in the amplifier of 
low impedance level and that, in any case, short leads to vacuum-tube voltmeters 
must be employed to reduce shunting capacities. 

The amplification of individual stages of a multistage amplifier is most satis- 
factorily obtained by difference. Thus, to obtain the amplification of a stage between 
points a and b in Fig. 70, the recommended method is to measure the amplification 
first from aa to the output and then frdpi bh to the output. The desired amplification 
is then the ratio of the two amplifications. By proceeding in this way, the stage 
under test is operated under normal conditions as far as regeneration is concerned, and 
the measuring equipment does not in any way modify the amplification characteristic. 

i O. W. livingaton, Oscillographio Method of Measuring Positive Grid Characteristics, Proe, 

Vol. 28, p. 267, June, 1940. 

* H. N. Kosanowski and 1. E. Mouromtseff, Vacuum Tube Characteristics in the Positive Grid 

Region by an Oscillographio Method, Proe, Vol. 21, p. 1082, August, 1033; E. L. Chaffee, Power 

Tube Characteristics, Bltetronica, Vol. 2, p. 34, June, 1938. 

* H. F. Mayer, Cathode-ray Tube Applications, Bledroniet^ Vol. 11, p. 14, April, 1038; Jacob Mill- 
man and 8. Moekowits, Tracing Tube Characteristics on a Cathode Ray Oscilloscope, Sltdronie*, 
Vol. 14, p. 86, March, 1941. 
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Produdion- Kmwn Audio-frequency VoUaget . — ^Knowa axtdkHFrequeiiDy’ Tcdtiifea 
from about 1 mv upward can be produced by appljdng a known vdltago to a oaiSbnted 
voltage dividw, aa shown in Pig. 71«, or by passing a known current through a known 
resistanoe, as in Fig. 71h. The voltages M indicated in Fig. 71 are those obtained on 
<q»en circuit, and have an equivalent internal impedance as shown in the figura. 
^^en the voltage is applied to a load, as at Fig. 71c, rather than to an open circuit, 
internal resistance must be considered as being in series with the load impedance, with 
the open-circuit voltage applied to the combination as shown. 

Whmi audio-frequency voltages of the order of one mv or less are required, or 
when a wide range of values is to be covered, it is desirable to employ some form of 
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R«i- 
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Fio. 71. — Simple methods of producing known voltages, together with equivalent 
output circuit for calculating reduction in voltage produced by a load connect^ to the 
output terminals. 
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audio-frequency signal generator or microvolter. A schematic diagram of a typical 
arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 72. It is preferable that the output impedance of 
such a device be constant, irrespective of the attenuation, since it is then possible to 
determine, with the aid of Th6venin’s theorem, the effect of a finite load impedance 
placed across the output. 

Known voltages at the higher video frequencies can be produced by the simple 
arrangements in Fig. 71 when these voltages are not too small. If very small, then 
it is customary to use an ordinary signal generator of the t3rpe employed in the testing 
of. radio receivers. 

Phase-shift in Amplifiers , — The phase shift in amplifiers can be most easily 
determined by the use of a cathode-ray oscillograph, as in Fig. 73. Here a relatively 
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Fig. 72. — Schematic circuit of a microvolter for producing known audio-frequency voltages. 


large voltage derived from the oscillator is applied to one set of deflecting plates, 
while a small fraction of this voltage of the same phase is applied by means of a 
resistance voltage divider (or attenuator) to the amplifier input. The output of the 
amplifier is then applied to the other deflecting plates, and the phase difference 
between the voltages derived from the elliptical pattern that results.^ 

The presence of a time-delay error, particularly at low frequencies, can be readily 
determined with the aid of a square-wave generator, as discussed below. This 


1 If the amplifiers in the cathode-ray osoilioscope are used in making these measuremente, they must 
be checked to make sure that the phase shift is the same for both vertical and horisontal ampliflem. 
If not, suitable oorrections must ^ made in the results. 
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Cafhode-ra^ ‘ 
defhcfor plates 
Fio. 73. — Circuit for determin- 
ing phase shift of an amplifier with 
the aid of a oathode-ray tube. 


method is very Mmsitive, and will detect phase shifts that lead to errors in time delay 
that are too small to be detected by the cathode-ray method. 

Cunt Tracing Systems for Observing and Recording Amplification Characteristics , — 
A number of arrangements have been devised for tracing directly the amplification 
curve as a function of frequency. The simplest arrangement of this type is shown in 
Fig. 74.^ Here a beat-frequency oscillator is used that gives a constant output 

irrespective of frequency, and a fraction of the 
output voltage is applied to the amplifier input. 
The output of the amplifier is rectified and the 
resulting d-c voltage amplified either on a linear 
or logarithmic vacuum-tube amplifier, and applied 
to the vertical deflectors of a cathode-ray oscillo- 
scope. A deflecting voltage proportional to the 
logarithm of frequency is obtained by applying a 
voltage proportional to the input voltage of the 
amplifier to the network N, The voltage devel- 
oped across the resistance R in this network is rec- 
tified, applied to a linear d-c amplifier, and used 
to provide the horizontal deflection. By proportioning the network as shown, the 
voltage developed across its output is almost exactly proportional to the logarithm 
of frequency, as indicated in Fig. 746. The result is a horizontal scale proportional 
to the logarithm of frequency, with a vertical deflection that gives amplification, 
either on a linear or decibel scale, according to whether a linear or logarithmic vertical 
deflecting amplifier was used. By making use of a cathode-ray tube having a screen 
material that gives very high persistence, it is accordingly possible to sweep the beat- 
frequency oscillator through the frequency range by hand in a period of 20 to 30 sec- 
onds, and so trace out the amplification curve. This may be observed visually on 
the cathode-ray screen and also photographed, if desired,* 

Devices that trace out the amplification curve on a piece of paper, with the 
use of ink or similar recorders, have also been developed.* In these, the shafts 
of the tuning dial of the beat-frequency oscillator and of the recorder drum are 
normally linked mechanically. Any one of several types of curve-tracing mechanisms 
may be employed, a typical arrangement being a standard recording meter operated 
by rectifying and amplifying the amplifier output. A logarithmic frequency scale 
can be obtained either by using a beat-frequency oscillator with suitably shaped 
condenser plates or by employing suitable cams m the mechanical link. A logarith- 
mic amplification scale can be obtained by using a logarithmic vacuum-tube amplifier 
to operate the recording pen. 

81. Amplitude Distortion in AmplifieiiB. — Amplitude distortion in audio- and video- 
frequency amplifiers can be most readily measured by applying a sine-wave voltage 
to the amplifier input and investigating the output with a wave analyzer. Unless 
the amplitude distortion is large, it is necessary that care be taken to ensure the purity 
of wave form of the input voltage. This requires either a very good oscillator or the 
line of suitable filter between oscillator and amplifier input. 


» See An Audio-frequency Curve Tracer Using a Cathode Ray Tube, R,C.A. Mfg, Co, Applieation 
NoU 76, June, 1937. 

Another arrangement is described by S. F. Carlisle, Jr., and A, B. Mundell, Frequency Response 
Curve Tracer, Slectronica, Vol. 14, p. 22, August, 1941. 

* A more elaborate form of curve-tracing device based on this same principle, except that it is made 
fully automatic by the use of electronic means to sweep the oscillator frequency through the audio 
range, is described by J. B. Sherman,, An Audio-frequency-response-curve Tracer, Proe, I.R.B., Vol. 28, 
p. 700, June. 1938. 

* Fm example, see P. F. Jones, A Recording System for Transmission MeasuremenU, Bdl LaJb, IJec., 
VoL 15, p. 289. April, 1938. 
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j^ther method of ideating ampUtude diatortion, termed the ifUemodulaUm 
method, wniMts m applying to the input of the system two sine waves of different 
freque^^ for example, 400 cycles and 1,800 cycles, and then observing the magni- 
tu^ of the ^^cfrfrequency component appearing in the output » This system 
18 based on toe fact that the same nonlinear distortion that causes the production of 
harmomos of a pure sme wave also causes intennodulation with resulting difference 
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Fia. 74.— -Circuit arrangement for tracing out the amplihcation curve as a function of 

frequency. 


and sum frequencies, toe magnitudes of which are indicative of the amount of distor- 
tion present.* This method is particularly popular in sound-recording systems, smee 


1 Equipment Jor sueh tMt. ie dewsribed by J. K. HUBard, DiirtorUon Teet. by tUa IntermoduUtiou 

Method, Proe. I.SJ., Vol. 29, p. 614, December, 1941. , „ » -l.rivelv Uch 

• A of thie procedure eonM.U in applying nmultaneouriy a low and a retatt^^ 

frequency and ob«.rvins the extent to which the hish-fiequenoy output hM ito 
by the liw frequency. Thie obeervation ie conveniently mjde by 

eepnrate the ^-ft<iuency wave in the output, rectifyjng thin, and obeerving the smouat of low 
frequency modulation voltage present in the rectifier output. ^ 
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it can be nised taladicate not only the distortion in an amplifier but also that produced 
in the reeording and pickup processes^ etc. 

88. SquareHiraYe Testing.— Square or rectangular waves are very useful for 
quickly determining many of the characteristics of amplifiers and circuits. 

The usual procedure is to apply the square wave to the input terminals of the 
circuit or amplifier under investigation and to observe on a cathode-ray oscillograph 
the character of the output wave that results. The significance of various types of 
distortion that may occur in the output wave can be understood with the aid of the 
t3rpical cases discussed below. 


Cose Basie circuits Corresponding tube 

couplinq network 

Waves 

Input 

Output 

■ 0-0 


\\ 

Leakage 
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■ fT 
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Fig. 75. — Kfioct of applying voltage from a square-wav© generator to typical circuit 

arrangements. 


Diatartions of Square Wave Producei by Typical N eiworksr^Uho behavior of repre- 
sentative networks under the action of a square-wave input is shown in Fig. 75.^ 
The networks of Case T correspond to the low-frequency coupling networks in resist- 
ance-coupled and transformer-coupled amplifiers. The output wave marked 1 is 
for a fundamental frequency of the square-wave generator corresponding to approxi- 
mately 70 per cent response and 45° phase shift| while the curve marked 2 is for a 
fimdamental frequency approximately 15 times as great. The significant character- 
istic of these output waves is the slope in the horizontal portion of the wave, which 
18 due primarily to toe-delay error (phase distortion) at low frequencies. This 

^ Most of these examples were supplied by W. R. Hewlett, Additional information is given by 
OrlNtfl^^plifier Testing by Means of Square Waves, CsmmuaiBaiione, Yol. 18r p. February. 1989. 
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slope provides a very sensitive indication, since a 10 per cent slope ^ be obtained 
when the phase error is 2® at the fundamental frequency of the square wave, 
responding to a reduction in response to the fundamental frequency of 0.9994. 

Ite second example in Fig. 75 is for networks representing the high4requeney 
circuit of a resistance-coupled amplifier or a transformer-coupled power ampiHfier* 
Here the two curves shown correspond, respectively, to fundamental frequendes of 
the square wave that are roughly 0. 1 and 0.4 of the frequency for 70 per cent rer^nse. 
The resulting output wave is characterized by a gradual rather than an abrupt rise 
in the vertical portions, with a rounding off of one of the comers. These effects are 
characteristic of high-frequency deficiencies. 

Resonant circuits with less than critical damping act as shown in Case III when 
the resonant frequency is somewhat higher than the fundamental frequency of the 
square wave. The vertical part of the square wave has been rounded off somewhat, 
and a damped oscillation appears. The ratio of the resonant frequency to the square- 
wave fundamental is equal to the number of half cycles of oscillations that occur in 
one-half cycle of the square wave. The damping of the resonant circuit is indicated 
by the rate at which the oscillations die out, and can be calculated from the fact that 
if the damping is not too close to the critical value, the oscillations will drop to 37 
per cent of their initial amplitude in Q/v cycles or to 60 per cent of their initial value 
in 0.22 Q cycles. 

When the resonant circuit is overdamped, the behavior is much the same as in 
Case II or Case IV, according to the circumstances. 

The circuit of Case IV is a dip pad, f.c., a network, having a high attenuation at 
one frequency, with relatively little effect on either magnitude or phase of transmis- 
sion at frequencies appreciably higher or lower. Output wave 1 shows the situation 
when the fundamental frequency of the square wave is much lower thSn the frequency 
of high attenuation, while output wave 2 is for the case when the two frequencies are 
the same. The latter is essentially a square wave, with a certain amount of funda- 
mental frequency subtracted. In the former, the departure from the square wave is 
in the form of a dip, the duration of which indicates crudely the ratio between 
tlie fundamental frequency of the square wave and the frequency of high 
at^tenuation. 

Example 5 is an attenuator with a high-frequency leak that results from a shunting 
capacity between input and output. The result is the transmission through the net- 
work of an unattenuated pulse at each instant of reversal of the square-wave voltage, 
with the normal attenuation maintained during the main part of the cycle. 

The final example in Fig. 76 is an all-pass network to which a square wave of rela- 
tively low fundamental frequency is applied. Each reversal of the applied voltage is 
characterized by a sharp pulse, followed by a rounding off of the trailing comer of the 
square wave. This is a result of phase distortion, 

SumTnary of Circuit Behavior with Stjaare TFoscs.— -The low-frequency deficiencies 
of a circuit can be determined by applying a square wave of low fundamental fre- 
quency. A sloping top to the output wave then indicates time-delay error at low 
frequencies (Case I), while a curved top (Case IV) indicates deficient or excess trans- 
mission at the fundamental frequency, according to whether the curve is concave 
toward or away from the axis. 

The high-frequency characteristics of a circuit can be checked by employmg a square 
wave having a fundamental frequency somewhat below the upper limit of the net- 
work. Then a gradual rise of the vertical parts, particularly with exponential round- 
ing off of a comer, as in Case II, indicates high-frequency deficiencies, particularly 
phase distortion, although ampHtude distortion may be involved. Oscillations m m 
Case II I or a dip as in curve 1 of Case IV or a short peak as in Cases V and VI mdi^te 

ampUtude or phase deficiencies, or both, at high frequencies. Oscillations occur whitt 
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the circuit is uiul^amped, while a dip (or peak or gradual rise) will result if resonant 
drcuits have damping greater than the critical value. The approximate frequency 
at which the deficiency occurs in relation to the fundamental frequency of the square 
wave is indicated by the ratio of the time occupied by the pulse (or dip or rounding 
off) compared with the time represented by a full cycle of the square wave. 

Square waves provide a means of quickly checking the characteristics of circuits 
that should have very good amplitude and phase characteristics. This method of 
testing is more sensitive to time-delay error than any other method that has been 
devised. It is accordingly widely used in testing television circuits where time-delay 
error is fuUy as important as the amplitude characteristics. 

Comparison Testa , — A square-wave generator is particularly suitable for deter- 
mining quickly whether two amplifiers (or circuits) that are supposed to have identical 
characteristics really are the same. This is because a square wave consists of a large 
number of frequency components and so provides a means of comparing amplitude and 
phase for many frequencies in a single test. The procedure is to apply a square wave 
simultaneously to the amplifier (or network) under test, and an amplifier (or network) 
that is the standard for comparison. The two outputs are then used to produce 
vertical and horizontal deflections in a cathode-ray oscilloscope. If the two systems 
are absolutely identical, a straight-line pattern will be obtained, but if the character- 
istics differ for any one of the frequency components contained in the square wave, 
something other than a straight line will result.^ 

88 . Square-wave Generators. — Square waves can be generated by successive 
clipping and amplification of a sine wave or by clipping a wave produced by a multi- 
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Fio. 76. — Schematic circuit diagram of square-wave generator employing clipping of 

a sine wave. 


vibrator.* A square-wave generator of the former type is shown schematically in 
Fig. 76.* Here the sine wave from an oscillator is amplified, and then the positive 
and negative peaks limited by a biased double diode, as shown. ^ This results in an 
approximate square wave that is then amplified and subjected to a second clipping 
process to increase the steepness of the sides. The resulting square wave is then 
applied to a phase inverter, amplified, and delivered to the output terminals through 
a volume control. 

A multivibrator type of square-wave generator is illustrated in Fig. 77.* Here 

< This method of testing was suggested by W. R. Hewlett. 

* A very good square wave can be obtained at low and moderate frequencies by clipping the output 
of a thyratron inverter circuit. In such an arrangement, the life of the tubes is approximately a certain 
total number of cycles of Operation. As a consequence, although a satisfactory life is obtained at fre- 
quencies of the order of 66 to 100 cycles, the tube life becomes impracticably short when the square- 
wave frequency is of the order of a few thousand cycles per second. 

* L. B. Arguimbau, Type 769-A Square-wave Generator, Gen. Rad. Exp,, No. 7, p. 4, December, 
1039. 

* Another method of clipping consists in biasing a pentode nearly to cutoff and applying sufficient 
signal to drive the tube well beyond cutoff on the negative peaks. This clips the negative peaks very 
effectively, and if followed by another such tube, the other peak is limited, and one can then get the 
same effect as produced by the double' diode. 

* E. H. B. Bartellnk, A Wide-band Square-wave Generator, Trana. A,I,E,S., Vol. 60, p. 371, 1041. 
Another multivibrator type of square-wave generator is described by J. R. Cosby and C. W. Lampson, 
An Electronic Switch and Square-wave Oscillator, Esc. 8ei, Inatrumentat Vdl. 12, p. 187, April, 1941. 
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tubes Ti and T% with their associated drcuits represent a conventional multivibrator 
operated with the grid return brought to a positive bias that can be adjusted to control 
the frequency. The voltage across the cathode resistor Rt of such an arrangement 
has the wave shape shown, and can be made square by a single clipping operation that 
cuts off the positive side of the wave at an amplitude such as is indicate by line ee. 
This is accomplished by connecting the cathode of tube Tt to the cathode of multi- 
vibrator tube T%, This causes the cathode of T% to be driven to cutoff on the positive 
peaks. The multivibrator type of square-wave generator does not require an external 
oscillator to operate, although ssmchronisation with an external oscillator can be 
obtained by injecting a voltage where shown in Fig. 77. The frequency can be 
continuously controlled over a ten to one range by varying the positive bias on the 
multivibrator grids; while large step changes in frequency, such as decade values, can 
be obtained by changing the capacities of the grid condensers Cy and Ct with the use 
of a gang switch. The ratio tili% (t.c,, the relative pulse lengths) can be controlled by 
varying the ratio R%/Ri of grid-leak resistors. 



Wave shape across Rc 

Fio. 77.*— Circuit diagram of square-wavo generator based on clipped oscillations of a 

multivibrator. 

The circuits in a square-wave generator that handle the square wave aft^ final 
clipping must be very carefully designed for uniform frequency characteristic and 
negligible time-delay error. In particular, the phase shift at low frequencies must 
not exceed i tenth of a degree, and the amplification must be uniform with negligible 
delay error up to a frequency about thirty times the highest fundamental frequency 

to be generated. . . x i. 

84 . Audio-frequency Transformer Constants.— The most important charao- 
teristios of an audio-frequency transformer are the incremental primary induct^ 
for the d-c saturation under which the transformer is expected to operate, toe leakage 
inductance refened to the primary side of the transformer, the mtiq of vol^ W 
formation, and in the ease of interstage coupling transformers the 
the leaka^ inductance is in resonance with the distributed cap^ty of the transformer 

seeo^ Other features of some interest am the los«« of the^^^^^^ 

ing pearly the d-e resistanees of the windings wid toe equival^t 

reL^ee exp^ as a shunt resistance across the pr^^ 1 

The hysteresis loss can ordinarily be neglected except possibly at quite low frequenoMS. 
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The ineremeb^al primary inductance can be measured at the appropriate alternate 
ing- and direct^urrent magnetizations as described in Par. 3. Such a measurement 
must be made at a frequency well below that at which the transformer is in parallel 
resonance with its distribute capacity, which normally means at a frequency not 
to mcceed a few hundred cycles. 

The leakage inductance reduced to a unity turn ratio can be readily obtained by 
measuring the inductance between the primary terminals when the secondary jb 
short-circuited. The leakage inductance obtained in this way is independent of 
frequency, and also of saturation effects in the core since the leakage paths are pri- 
marily in air. The measurements accordingly may be made at any convenient fre- 
quency and without passing direct current through the core. In the case of interstage 
coupling transformers, it is not permissible to measure the leakage inductance from 
the secondary terminals by short-circuiting the primary unless this is done at quite 
low frequencies, since otherwise errors will be introduced as the result of the secondary 
distributed capacity. 

The effective distributed capacity of the secondary can be obtained in any one of 
several indirect ways. One method is to determine the frequency ci>i/2t at which 
parallel resonance occurs across the transformer when the primary terminals are 
open-circuited. The equivalent secondary distributed capacity C«, reduced to unity 
turn ratio with the primary side as reference, is then 


C. 


1 

tai^Lp 


(38) 


where Lp is the primary inductance under the conditions of measurement. A second 
method is to determine the frequency at which parallel resonance exists across the 
secondary terminals when the primary is short-circuited. This frequency corresponds 
to the condition where C« and the leakage inductance L, are m parallel resonance so 
that 


C, 




(39) 


where «2/2ir is the resonant frequency, add C» and L, are referred to the primary side. 
A third method of measuring the effective secondary capacity is to determine experi- 
mentally the ratio of secondary to primary voltage as a fimction of frequency for 
frequencies approaching that at which the leakage reactance is in resonance with the 
distributed capacity. This ratio will increase with frequency and reach a maximtun 
at resonance. At some frequency <a/2ir below resonance^ C« can be deduced from a 
knowledge of L« and the voltage ratio according to the relation 

Voltage ratio of transforme r ( \/taC») 

Turn ratio of transformer <aL, — (l/oC,) ^ ' 

In measuring the secondary distributed capacity it must be kept in mind that the 
capacity that is effective in the actual operation of the transformer is the sum of the 
distributed secondary capacity of the transformer and the input capacity of the tube 
to which the secondary delivers its voltage. Ck)n8equently, C, is preferably obtained 
with the output tube actually present and operating with its normal load impedance. 
Additional measuring equipment, such as vacuum-tube voltmeters, across the sec- 
ondary, must be arranged to introduce the minimum possilde additional shunting 
capacity, or their shunting capacity should be determined separately and a suit^blft 
correction made. 
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The turn ratio of a tran^ormer ean be conveniently measured by aptdying a 
known voltage across the primary terminals and measuring the voltage developed 
' across the secondary, using a vacuum-tube voltmeter. The frequency at which such 
a determination is made must be chosen with reasonable care. If the frequency is 
very low, the step-up ratio as observed will be less than the actual turn ratio as a 
result of voltage lost in the d-c resistance of the primary. The error resulting from 
this source is as follows: 


Actual turn ratio a/i • 

Observed volt^e ratio “ 

where Rp « d-c resistance of the primary winding. 

cixLp « reactance of the primary inductance at the frequency of measurement. 
On the other hand, if the frequency of measurement is too high, the voltage ratio of 
the transformer will differ from the step-up ratio as a result of partial resonance 
between the leakage inductance and secondary distributed capacity as given bv Eu 
(40). 

The eddy-current resistance that can be considered as shunting the primary 
of the transformer in Fig. 12, Sec. 5, is the parallel impedance existing across the 
primary terminals of the transformer when the transformer is considered as a parallel 
resonant circuit, in which the inductance is the incremental primary inductance of 
the transformer and the tuning capacity is the equivalent unity-ratio capacity repre- 
sented by the secondary distributed capacity. Inasmuch as this resistance does not 
vary greatly with frequency, it may be conveniently obtained by making a bridge 
measurement of the primary terminal impedance at some convenient medium low 
frequency, with the transformer being tuned to resonance at the frequency of meas- 
urement by means of a small variable capacity connected across the secondary 
terminals, that is adjusted to give the transformer a resistance impedance. 


MEASUREMENTS ON RADIO RECEIVERS 


86. Receiver Characteristics and Their Determination. ^ — Radio receivers are 
tested by employing an artificial signal from a standard signal generator to provide 
a vt>itage corresponding to that induced in the receiving antejnna. This voltage is 
ordinarily applied to the receiver through a network, termed a dummy antenna, having 
characteristics such that the receiver views substantially the same impedance as it 
would in normal operation with an actual antenna. The receiver output is then 
observed by replacing the loudnapeaker or telephone receivers by a suitable resistance 
load, with which is associated a power indicator. 

Tlie dummy antenna recommended for use in testing broadcast receivers is given 
in Fig. 78.* The impedance of this network in the frequency range 540 to 1,600 kc 
approximates that of the typical open-wire antenna resonant at about 2,500 kc, 
and having a capacity of the order of 200 Mfd* At higher frequencies the network 
approaches a constant impedance of 400 ohms, and so resembles a nonrespeantj 
transmission line of corresponding impedance. 


» Many of the teste and test procedures conmionJy used with radio reoeivewi, parjgoularly br^doaat 
receivers, have been standardised to ensure uniformity. These standards are desfitibed in Standards 
on lladio Receivers,” Institute of Radio UngiReers, New York, lOW, vr i e 

The standard test procedures used in Kngland are dj^cr.bed m the paper R. M. A 8|.eciaoa^ 
Testing and Expressing the Overall Performance of Radio Receivers, Jour. Vol. 81, p. 104, 1W7 

(IVtrrfess fVec., Vol. 12, p. 179, Sepirember, 1987). 4*.,.. t 

• Where te.to are to be made only in the standard broBdeaet Irequenoy range, an alterm tive net^ fc 
eonsisting of a capacity of 200 mJ. resistance of 28 ohms, and an inductance of 20 Mh, all connected in 

dummy antenna ha. jjmetioaUy the eame imi^ac. g. the 

incnded netw.Q^,in, thig f^:e<iuency 
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With loop antennas, the signal-generator voltage can be introduced into the 
receive loop by use of a known mutual inductance, as in Fig, 79a, or can be inserted 
directly in series with the loop circuit, as in Fig, 796.^ The former arrangement is 
preferable, because it requires no correction for distributed capacity of the loop. In 
this mutual-inductance method, if the reactance of the primary inductance Xp is at 
least three times the internal impedance Rp of the signal generator, then the strength 
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Fig. 78. — Standard dummy antonna used for testing broadcast receivers, together with its 

impedance characteristic. 
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Fig. 79. — Methods of introducing signal-generator voltage into a loop antenna. 


of the radio field E required to induce- in the loop the same voltage as does the signal 


generator is* 


18.85iV'prp» E 
5 » Xp 


(42) 


where e strength of radio field, microvolts per meter. 

Np — number of turns in primary coil Lp, 

* Further details on receiver measurements when loop antennas are used are given by W. O. Swinyard, 

Measurement of Loop Antenna Receivers, Proc, I,R.E,t Vol. 20, p. S y, July, 19 41. ^ 

* When relation is not satisfied, then one should substitute ^Xp* •+■ Rp* m place on Xp in EQ* 
(42). 
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Tp radius of primary coil, cm. 

d -» distance, meters, between center of primary coil L and center of loop 
antenna. 

B >■ signal-generator voltage, millivolts. 

Xp « reactance of primary coil L. 

The distance d should be at least twice the largest dimension of the loop or primary 
coil, but should be much less than a wave length. 

When the signal-generator voltage is inserted directly in series with the loop, as 
in Fig. 79b, then the intensity of the radio field that would produce the same effect in 
the radio receiver as does the signal generator, is 


47,760^ 
' NtAf 


(43) 


where c and E have the same meaning as in Eq. (42), Nt is the number of turns in the 
loop antenna, / the frequency in kilocycles, and A the cross-sectional area of the loop 
in square meters. 

Sensitivity . — The sensitivity of a radio receiver is defined in terms of the voltage 
that must be applied by a signal generator to the receiver input to produce a specified 
output. In the case of broadcast receivers, the conditions of the sensitivity test have 
been standardized on the basis of a signal modulated 30 per cent at 400 cycles, with 
the standard output to be delivered by the receiver into a dummy load taken as 
0.5 watts. ^ The sensitivity is normally expressed cither in microvolts, or in decibels 
below 1 volt. Unless otherwise stated, the sensitivity test is taken with the receiver 
controls adjusted to give maximum sensitivity. A typical sensitivity curve of a broad- 
cast receiver is shown in Fig. 80. 

Selectivity . — The selectivity of a radio receiver is that characteristic which deter- 
mines the extent to which the receiver is capable of distinguishing between the desired 
signal and disturbances of other frequencies. Selectivity is expressed in the form of 
a curve that gives the signal strength required to produce a given receiver output as 
a function of the cycles off resonance of the signal, with the response at resonance 
taken as the reference (see Fig. 80). 

The selectivity curve of a radio receiver is normally obtained by disabling the auto- 
matic-volume-control system (or replacing the A.V.C. bias by- a fixed bias), setting 
the signal generator to the desired frequency, tuning the receiver to this frequency, 
and adjusting the signal to give a convenient output when modulated 30 per cent at 
400 cycles. The carrier frequency of the signal generator output is then varied by 
progressively increasing amounts from the frequency to which the receiver is tuned, 
and the signal-generator voltage increased as necessary to maintain constant receiver 
output. Selectivity curves should be carried to 100 kc off resonance or to 80 db above 
the response of resonance, whichever is encountered first. 

Selectivity curves with the automatic-volume-control system operative can be 
obtained by employing two signal generators, one to represent the desired sipial to 
which the signal is tuned, and the other to represent the interfering sigi^. In such 
an arrangement, the ^Mesired” signal is adjusted to the amphtude desir^ for pur- 
poses of the test, and the modulation of this signal ^ 

Poring” signal generator is then turned on and modulated 30 per cedt at m cycles. 
The selectivity is then expressed as a curve showing the amplitude of the 
signal required to produce a standard 400-cycle output, as a function of the different 
bftween'the frequ'l.ncy of the interfering signal and the freqW o the ^ 
signal. The selectivity curve obtained from a two-signal-generator test of this type 

1 This a»um«i that the receiver ia capable of deUvw^ aj f ” ** 

mum woel^?Si7put » between 0.1 and 1 watt, the standard output le 50 mUliwatU. 
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takes into account not only the selectivity of the resonant circuits of the receiw, 
but also any cross-modulation effects that occur in the receiver. These oross^odo- 
lation effects co^only dominate the situation when the desired signal is large and 
the frequency difference between the two signals is not too small. 

Fidelity, ^The fidelity of a receiver shows the manner in which the electrical out];mt 
at a dummy load depends upon the modulation frequency. Fidelity is measured by 
setting the si^al generator to a desired carrier frequency, tuning the receiver to this 
signal, adjusting the signal generator until a convenient output is obtained, and then 
observing the variation in receiver output as the modulation frequency of the signal 
generator is varied, while keeping the degree of modulation constant at 30 per cent. 
The results of a fidelity test are expressed in the form of a curve, as shown in Fig. 80, 
with the output at 400 cycles taken as the reference value. In making fidelity tests 
care must be taken to avoid applying so much input to the receiver as to overload the 
output. Also, in the event that the noise and hum voltages in the receiver output are 
appreciable, it is necessary either that the signal be strong enough to override these 
interfering effects, or that their power be subtracted to give the true output. 

Fidelity tests as outlined above using a dummy load do not include the character- 
istics of the loud-speaker, or the acoustics of the space in which the sound is reproduced. 
These factors can be taken into account by over-all tests in which the relative sound 
output of the receiver is measured. ^ 

MieceUaneoue Receiver Characteristics . — ^In addition to selectivity, sensitivity, and 
fidelity, a number of other characteristics are often of interest. These include the 
maximum undistorted power that the receiver can develop, the hum and noise level, 
cross-talk, spurious responses, automatic-volume-control characteristics, etc. 

The maximum undistorted output that a receiver can develop is arbitrarily defined 
as the maximum power that can be delivered to the load with an rms distortion not 
to exceed 10 per cent. Undistorted power is commonly measured with a signal 
modulated 80 per cent at 400 cycles, although other conditions of degree and frequency 
of modulation may be specified. 

Noise and hum may be objectively measured in several ways.* One procedure 
consists in applying an unmodulated carrier of appropriate amplitude to a receiver 
from a signal generator and observing the hum and noise output on a square-law 
indi<6ating device. The signal is then modulated and the degree of modulation 
adjusted until the square of the rms output, as indicated on the instrument, has been 
doubled. The hum and noise present under the given conditions can then be expressed 
in terms of decibels below 100 per cent modulation. 

Spurious responses are investigated by the use of one or two signal generators, as 
the case requires, and are evaluated in terms of the amplitude of the undesired signal 
required to give a specified output, compared with the amplitude of the desired signal 
required to give the same output. Thus if an image voltage must be 1,000 times as 
strong as the desired signal, to produce a given output, then the image discrimination 


is 60 db. 

Operation of Two Signal Generators in ParaUel—CeTtain receiver tests necessitate 
the use of two signal generators acting simultaneously on the receiver input. When 
both generators have one terminal grounded, as is usually the case, this presents a 
special problem. ' 

» Such tcBta are described by Stuart Ballantine. High QuaUtyR^io 
Reception— II, Proe. Vol. 23, p. 618, June, 1935; H. A. Wheeler and V. E. Whitman, AcousUo 

Testing of High Fidelity Receivers, Prac. Vol. 23. p. 610, June, 1936. ^ ^ Tiew- 

* For further information on this subject, see “Standards on 
‘'Uyn, A Rapid Method for Estimating the SignaUo-noise Ratio of a High Own R^e^er, 

Vol. 10. n. 416 March. 1931; S, Ballantine, Fluctuation Noise m Radio Receivers, Proc. 

P. lan. AulSrt. WM; H. 6. P^on. A Method of Me«urln« Notae Uveb on Shott-wave R«U,. 
I■■^e*r•ph rirouite. Proe. Vol. 28, p. 128, Fehrunry, 1»3S. 
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VfhBa the tvro signal generators have an output impedance that is independent 
of the attenuator setting, they can be connected directly in parallel. The equivalent 
output impedance of the combination is then equal to the output impedances of the 
two generators taken in parallel, while the output voltage of an individual signal gener- 
ator is less than the output voltage for normal operation by the factor R%/(Bi + Ai), 



Fig. 81. — Method of Buperimposing the output voltages of two signal generators upon 
the input of a radio receiver. 

where is the output resistance of the signal generator in question and Rt is the 
output resistance of the other signal generator that is connected in parallel. 

An alternative arrangement that must be used when the output impedance of 
the signal generator is variable, and that is also often more convenient in other cases, 
is illustrated in Fig. 81 and involves the use of separate artificial antennas for each 
signal generator, with the outputs of these two antennas connected in parallel. Each 
individual artificial antenna is arranged to have twice the impedance of the antenna 
with which the receiver is supposed to operate; f.e., the resistances and inductances 
are twice as large as in the usual artificial antenna, and the capacity is half as great. 
Since the two antennas are in parallel as far as the receiver input is concerned, the 
result is equivalent to the desired artificial antenna. The indicated output voltages 


d a b c 



Fio. 82. — T 3 rpioal superheterodyne receiver, showing points at which test voltages 
are introduced into the receiver to determine the performance of individual sections of the 
receiver. 

of the signal generator must be divided by two, however, since it takes twice as much 
voltage in the arrangement of Fig. 81 to produce a given input at the receiver ter- 
minals as when a single generator is used with the usual dummy antenna. 

MeasuremefU of Performance of Individual Paris of a Receiver . — The tierformance 
of the individual portions of a radio receiver, such as the section ah in Fig. 82« can be 
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obtained by determining the signal-generator voltage that must be apfdied at points 
a and h, respectively, to produce the standard receiver output. The amplificaticm 
in the section under question is then the ratio of these two voltages. It will be noted 
that if there is a frequency transformation in the section involved, as, for example, in 
section da, the carrier frequency of the signal generator must be changed accordin^y, 
and when one gets into the audio-frequency section, it is necessary to use an audio- 
frequency signal generator. This procedure by which the performance of a section 
of a receiver is obtained by difference, instead of by direct measurement of the input 
and output voltages of the section, must be followed in order that the regeneration, 
circuit capacities, etc., that would affect the behavior of the section under question 
be not affected by the measuring procedure. The principal precaution necessary in 
making tests in this way is not to alter the amplitude of the beating oscillator. 

86. Signal Generators. — A signal generator is a device for producing accurately 
known radio-frequency voltages that can be continuously adjusted from about 
1 microvolt in amplitude to approximately 
0.5 volts. Signal generators consist of a 
very completely shielded oscillator that can 
be modulated, together with attenuator and 
metering means for producing accurately 
known small voltages. 

Shielding of Signal Generators ^ — The 
degree of shielding required in signal gen- 
erators is the greatest needed in any 
radio work. The principal considerations 
required to achieve the desired results are 
(1) shields having a thickness considerably 
greater than skin depth of current pene- 
tration, constructed with tight-fitting joints 
making good electrical contact; (2) arrange- 
ment of circuits inside the shield so that 
the shield carries a minimum of current; 

(3) the return of all ground wires to a 
cominon point ground ; (4) the use of filters 
in outgoing leads so arranged that the 
by-pass condensers of all leads are returned 



\ Tuning 
condenser 
with insuhted 
shaft 




to a common point, and means such as 


Fia. 83. — An oscillator provided with 
complete shielding, such as might bo 
used in a signal generator. 

shielding to prevent voltages or currents from being induced in the outgoing leads or 
chokes on the output side of the by-pass condensers; (6) the use of spaced concentric 
shields that are connected together electrically at only one point. An example of a 
suitably arranged shielding system is shown in Fig. , , .. 

Adequate waU thickness of the shield will prevent direct leakage through the 
shield material itself. Well-made joints providing good electneal conductm^ are 
essential in order that the eddy currents in the shield will not be disturbed, mw- 
ever possible, joints should be soldered, but when this is not 
fit should be of the very best, since experience shows that a joint that » 
watertight is required if leakage of field is to be avoided. CWts “ 
cause different parts of the shield interior to be at different poten^s. »^y 
increases the possibility of leakage through outgoing 
Currents in the shield can be minimised by using a shielded cod 
and by insulating everything from the shield except for ground wires all brought to a 
I S«> .too J. R. Bird, Som. Cooridwtioo. o» tb. D«i». ol lUdio-f^Quenoy Si.n.1 G«»rrto». 
Proe, LR,S., YdL 19, p. 438, March. 1981. 
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single point, tlie by-pass oondGnsers in tbe fflters of outgoing leads must all be 
connected by individual wires to a common point on the shield, preferably the same 
point at which the internal ground connection within the shield is made. In this way, 
there will be no current in the shield to produce difference in potential between differ* 
ent parts of the shield and hence a potential difference between different outgoing 
leads. The uqe of concentric idiields greatly increases the degree of eihielding obtain* 
able, but the full possibilities of the concentric oonstnicticm will not be realized 
mnless there is oidy a single electrioal conneclion between the inner and outer shidds, 
'with by-pass condensers arranged as dkown in Fig. 83. It wiH be noted that insulated 
couplings must be plaiced in the shafts of all tuning condensers, etc., located in the 
Inner compartment of a doubly shielded system. The leads for introducing filament 
and plate voltages do not constitute additional electrical connections between the 
inner and outer shields, because the filter chokes in these leads make them effectively 
an open circuit. 

External modulating voltage can be introduced into a signal generator by designing 
the plate filter as a low-pass filter that will transmit the audio modulating frequencies 
while attenuating the radio carrier frequencies. In some instances, filter sections 
of the n»-derived type are used in place of the simple capacity-inductance sections 
shown in Fig. 83. 

87. Signal-generator Attenaators. Resistance Attenuators. — ^The most common 
method used to develop a known voltage in a signal generator is to employ a resistance 
attenuator that is supplied by a known current measured by a thermocouple, or by a 
Side view known voltage measured on a vacuum-tube 

Tyt-’'Shaft voltmeter. In such arrangements, the leads 

.WM-v I from the thermocouple or vacuum tube to the 

-■ indicating galvanometer are provided with 

Atisnuator compartment ] filters so that the indicator can be on the out- 

! 1} side panel. A ladder type of resistance at- 

A+fenuator details / tenuator is normally employed to give decade 

j steps, with a slide-wire arrangement used to 

provide continuous adjustment between dec- 
s ades. The resistance units must be of a low- 

/^r \ s f V reactance type, such as described in Par. 6, 

I 5 ^ \) 2, and must employ wire small enough 

aQ lhat the skin effect is negligible at the 
I ^ highest frequencies involved. The attenuator 

out/x/t^^^^^rvJ/j^' Sh ' Id/ ^ normally constructed to have an impedance 

y ^®vel small compared with the impedance of 

f the usual artificial antenna. As a result of 

- „ . ^ XI. X* the low impedance level, electrostatic effects 

compartment with cover troublesome if reasonable care is taken, 

removed * but because of the low impedance, every pos- 

Fio. 84.---peoi«n of attenuator and * gible precaution must be taken to minimize 
iwitoh providing short leads, shielding, inductance in the connecting wires of the 
and compactness. attenuator. In particular, these leads should 

be reduced to the minimum possible length, and, furthermore, the grounded side of 
the shunt resistors should be returned directly to points closely spaced along a com- 
mon wire. A good mechanical arrangement of attenuator and switch that carries 
out these requirements and also provides shielding between parts of the attenuator at 
widely different power levels is shown at Fig. 84.* 

X See also Axel Q. Jensen, Potentiometer Arrangement for Measuring Miorovoltages at Radio Fre* 
auenoies. PKy. Res.. Vol. 26. July, 1926. 


Attenuator compartment } 
Attenuator details / 




Iv ^ 


Bottom view of attenuator 
compartment with cover 
removed 

Fig. 84. — Design of attenuator and 
iwitch providing short leads, shielding, 
and compactness. 
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The ground on the attenuator system should be returned directJy to the outnut 
ground teiminal, and there should be only one ground in the attenuator systesou 
At radio frequencies above about 20 me, there is difBiculty in transmitting the 
attenuator output voltage to the input of the receiver without introducing resonance 
effects. This situation can be handled by employing a concentric line that is ter- 
minated with its characteristic impedance at the output (receiver) end.» 



Affen uaf ion • 35.3 ^ decibels 

Depth ofpenetro/tion p • 2. S/y/FmUs (fin ma) inches 
Fiq. 86. ]Mutii8l**indiictance attenuator involving coaxial coils in a ciroular tube. 


MutuaUindudance Aitenmtors.^ — ^In mutual-inductance attenuators, the output 
voltage is controlled by varying the mutual inductance between two coils located in a 
tube. Such attenuators can employ coaxial coils in a circular tube, as in Fig. 86, or 
coplanar coils, preferably in a square tube, as in Fig. 86. When the spacing between 
coils in such arrangements is large, the output voltage measured in decibels is a linear 
function of the spacing Z between coils. In the case of coaxial coils in a circular 
tube, the attenuation in db is 33.3 times the separation between coils measured in 
radii of the inside dimension. With a coplanar coil in a square tube,’ the rate at 



Attenuation » 13.64 ^ decibels 

r- 

Depth of penetration p - 2,6//f mils (f in me) inches 
Fig. 86. — Mutual-induotsnco attenuator involving coplanar coils in a square tube. 


which the output varies with large spacings is 13.64 db per radius of the inscribed 
circle of the square tube. This linear relationship between attenuation and spacing 
fails to hold if the coils are too close together. The proportions shown in Figs. 86 
and 86, however, permit the mutual inductance to be made large enough to give 
serious reaction between the pickup coil and exciting coil before there is appreciable 
departure from the linear law. / 

> C. J. Franks, 20-100 Mo.Signal Generator, Electronics, Vol. 9, p. 16, Augurt, 1936. 

> D. E. Harnett and N. P. Case, The Design and Tenting of Multirange Receivers, Proe, IM.Eu 

Vol. 23, p. 678, June. 1936. . . 

« When the coplanar coils are used in a round tube, the rate of attenuation is 16.0 db per radius. 

The radius used in making calculations of Attenuation is the inside radius of the tube plus half the 
distance representing the skin depth of current penetration (see Par. 4, Sec. 2). The latter is very 
small and can ordinarily be ignored. 
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In practical mutual-inductance attenuators, it is possible to mark off a rdative 
db scale by calculation. It is then necessary to evaluate the voltage at only one point, 
which is usually done for a large output, such as one volt, that can be observed on a 
vacuum-tube voltmeter. The relative attenuation is independent of frequency, 
although the reference level will usually vary with frequency because the voltage 
across the exciting coil wiU in most cases not be constant. 

The errors in mutual-inductance attenuators are those arising from capacitive 
coupling and from mutual-inductance coupling of undesired types. Capacitive 
coupling can be minimized by proper mechanical design and construction. The 
coplanar type of attenuator is troubled least by these errors, since with this particular 
form of coupling, the field that produces the desired output attenuates more slowly 
with increased spacing than any other form of mutual-inductance or capacitive 
coupling. Thus, if these spurious couplings are much less than the desired coupling 
at close spacings, their relative importance is still less with large attenuations. This 
is not true in the case of coaxial coupling, however, with the result that spurious 
capacitive couplings, or couplings due to mutual inductance of the coplanar type 
arising from imperfections in axial symmetry or between leads to the coupling coils, 
tend to control the output when the attenuation is large. 

The output impedance of an attenuator of the mutual-inductance type is the 
impedance of the pickup coil, and so is inductive. For proper operation, this coil 
should have such low distributed capacity that its natural resonant frequency is 
many times greater than the highest frequency to be used. 

MtduaUcapaciiy Attenuators .^ — In mutual-capacity attenuators, the output is 
controlled by varying the mutual capacity existing between two condenser plates. 
Typical arrangements are shown in Fig. 87, in which the plates arc located in a circular 



Fig. 87. — Mutual-capacity attenuator. The best shape of the convex surface is that 
represented by the equation «= Jo(2.4r/o). 

% 

copper tube. When the separation between plates is large in such an arrangement, the 
rate of attenuation is 20.9 db per radius, i.e., (20.9^) /o, whore Z and a are the separa- 
tion and radius, as in Fig. 87*. With the electrode proportions shown in Fig. 87, this 
linear relationsMp between spacing and attenuation is maintained for spacings almost 
to the point where the electrodes touch. 

Capacity attenuators do not necessarily have to be mounted in copper tubes. 
Another arrangement is shown in Fig. 88a, in which the varying mutual capacity is 

» See Harnett and Case. loe. eit. . , . ^ , 

* In the case of a square tube, the rate of attenuation is 10.3 db per radius of the inscnbed circle. 

It will be noted here that the radius to be used is the actual internal radius of the tube, with no 
allowanoe for the skin depth as required in the case of the mutual-inductance attenuators. 
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the direct capacity betwe^ the fixed electrode a and the rotating semlciroular plate 
6.1 By use of the construction shown in Fig, 88, it is possible with the adjustable 
grounded plates <7i, Ca, etc., to make the impedance that the attenuator oife» on its 
input side substantially independent of setting. In this way, the attenuator can 
be excited directly from a self-oscillating circuit without having the frequency vary 
excessively with attenuation changes. 



wfY/7 posiiion of b according 
fo seiHngs of Cj^C^ eic) 

(a) Physical consiruc+ion fb) Equlvaient electrical circuit 

Fig. 88. — Mutual-capacity attenuator, with provision for maintaining the input impedance 
of the attenuator substantially constant. 


The equivalent circuit of a capacity attenuator is shown in Fig. 8ft. Here Ei 
represents the voltage applied to the attenuator input, Ci is the capacity between 
input electrode and ground, Ca the capacity between output electrode and ground, 
and Cm the varying mutual capacity that gives the attenuation. Under practical 
conditions, it is desirable to make Ca very much larger than Cm, which means either 
that Ca is augmented by a fixed condenser or that the construction is such that the 
required capacity is directly built into the output electrode. Under conditions 
where Ca > > Cm, the output impedance of the attenuator is equal to the reactance 
of capacity Ca plus any resistance and inductance that may be introduced by the 
output lead. If a concentric line is used to transmit the attenuator output to the point 
of use, the capacity Ca should be large enough so that its reactance at the lowest fre- 
quency of use is not more than one-third of the characteristic impedance of the line.* 

In mutual capacity attenuators of the type shown in Fig. 86, it is customary to 
engrave an arbitrary scale on the slider, 

with the spacing between graduations Cm 

determined by calculation from the 
known law of attenuation. The voltage 
El applied to the input electrode is then 
adjusted by means of a vacuum-tube 
voltmeter so that at some convenient 
point on the scale, preferably at 0 db, 
the output potential has a convenient g 9 , — Equivalent circuit of capacity 

value, such as 1 volt. In the case of attenuators, 

capacity attenuators of the typo shown 

in Fig. 88, the reference point is determined in the same way by applying a known 
voltage to the input electrode, but the law of scale variation must be. determined 
experimentally. 

» See A Signal Generator for the Ultra-high Frequencies, Gen. Bad. Exp., November, 1089. 

* It will be noted that the voltage on the output electrode for the case Us >> Cm la 

Cm 

Output voltage • 

The voltage obtained with any given spacing wiU accordingly depend upon the value of Cs. whUe the 
variation in output with spaoing will vary linearly with Cm. 
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Capacity attenuators are particularly attractive for use at frequencies so high 
that ordinary resistance attenuators are not accurate. 

MUceUaneaus Types of AttemuUors , — ^Voltages down to 50 to 100 mv can be obtain^ 
with accuracy by passing a known current measured with a vacuum thermocouple 
through a small known noninductive resistance, as shown in Fig. 00a. Another 
method of producing moderately small known voltages consists in passing the known 
current through the calculated inductance formed by a short section of concentric 
line short-circuited at the receiving end (Fig. 905). A modification of this arrange- 
ment consists in making use of a coupling loop mounted in a concentric transmission 
line, as shown in Fig. 90c. In such an arrangement, the voltage induced in the 
coupling loop can be calculated from the dimensions involved and from the current. 

Small voltages can be obtained without the necessity of shielding by applying a 
carrier wave of half the desired frequency to the input of a square-law detector. When 
this is done, the detector output will contain, among other things, a second harmonic 
of the applied frequency, and also a rectified d-c current. It can be readily shown 


CM) 


Input 


Output 


(a) 



by the series analysis of Par. 24, Sec. 5 that the crest amplitude of the second- 
harmonic current is exactly equal to the rectified d-c ciirrent, provided that the 
circuit impedance to these currents is small compared with the plate resistance 
of the tdbe at the operating point. Accordingly, measurement of the d-c current 
by a microammeter gives the amplitude of the second-harmonic current with very 
high precision. Known radio-frequency voltages that are quite small can accordingly 
be produced by passing the second-harmonic current through a low resistance, such 
as one ohm. 

A practical circuit arrangement for utilizing the second-harmonic principle in a 
signal generator is shown in Fig. 91. * This employs a balanced detector to reduce 
t^e amount of input frequency current flowing through the output and to provide 
stabilization with respect to change in electrode voltages. The normal d-c plate 
current is balanced out of the microammetcr by adjusting the resistance Ri, which 
must be several hundred times the resistance of the microammeter if the meter is to 
indicate the Tectified plate current without correction for the shunt formed by Bi. 
The second-harmonic type of signal generator has the very important advantages of 
requiring practically no shielding and of measuring the output voltage directly 
rather than depending upon an attenuator. At the same time, it has the disadvantage 
that spurious radio frequencies are present in the output, that the amount of manipula- 
tion required is greater than is the case with ordinary signal generators, and that 
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diBtortionlesB modulation of the output voltage is not possible, sinoe when a wave 
modulated to the degree m is applied to the square-law detector, the modulation 
of the seoond-hannomc carrier output is 4/(2 + m*) times the degree of modulation m 
of the input, and there is a second-harmonic component of the modulation frequency 
that is m/4 of the desired modulation. Another inconvenience is that the presence 
of modulation increases the amplitude of both the d-c output current and the second- 
harmonic carrier, even though it does not effect the equality of the two. 

Accurctcy Chedt &, — ^The accuracy of the attenuator in a signal generator can be 
checked in several ways. One method is to compare with a known voltage developed 
from a carefully made second-harmonic type of signal generator. 

An alternative procedure is to compare the output voltages developed with large 
attenuation with output voltages obtained with small attenuation. This requires 
the aid of a sensitive radio receiver in which the final detector has been calibrated to 
act as a vacuum-tube voltmeter to measure accurately carrier amplitudes at the 
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Pio. 91 .— Practical form of ecoond-harmonio typo of oiemd generator, 
detector grid over a voltage range of at lea«t 10 to 1. The 

outmit voltage that is proportional to input voltage for aU signal amplitudeB ana 

rif22^g“2"rrtriJdtr" 

at the detector is as -^^o 

C^^Jto^AhTtwoTetoL readings gives the ratio of signal^^^^^ 

the two ilctlneW w toat the maximum ^ow- 

orator is not m eiror. Tht the 

able detector voltage f the proccdijro repeated. In this way, it 

tude of errors that may be present. circuits of a radio receiver can 

provided with some form of output control. Home or we 
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simple tignal feaerators, and may even have the output control calibrated to {pve 
the approximate microvolt output. 

The alignment of the intermediate-frequency 'Amplifier system of a receiver ia 
carried out by working step by step backward through the intermediate-frequency 
circuits from the second detector to the first detector and by always applying the test 
oscillator to the grid immediately preceding the circuit under adjustment and adjuft- 
ing the trimmers on thia circuit for maximum output. In carrying out this process, 
it is, of course, necessary to reduce the output of the test oscillator each time this 
output is applied to the grid of a tube at lower power level. The next step is to align 
the radio-frequency and oscillator circuits. This is accomplished by setting both 
receiver dial and test oscillator at a frequency somewhere near the high-frequency 
end of the band, connecting the test oscillator to the antenna input, and adjusting 
so that a moderate receiver output is obtained. The shunt-trimming condensers 
on the radio-frequency stages are then adjusted until the output is maximum, after 
which the shunt trimmer on the oscillator condenser is varied to give maximum 
receiver output.^ The receiver dial and test oscillator are then set for a frequency 
at the low-frequency end of the band, and the series padding condenser of the oscil- 
lator is adjusted for maximum response. If the receiver covers only the regular 
broadcast band, it is also permissible to improve the low-frequency alignment of the 
radio-frequency stages by bending the end plates of the condensers. Finally, receiver 
and test oscillator are returned to the original high frequency, and the adjustment 
there is checked. 

An alternative procedure that is sometimes employed is ^^channel analysis.” 
The basic idea here involves tracing the signal through the receiver. The radio- 
frequency and intermediate-frequency systems arc checked by an arrangement of 
tuned amplifiers feeding into a linear detector that operates some form of indicator 
such as a visual indicator tube. A probe with a 1 series condenser is used to pick 
up the signal at any desired point, and the tuned amplifiers are adjusted to the 
frequency being picked up. In this way, it is possible to determine the presence of a 
signal at any place in the receiver and also to determine the effects produced on the 
magnitude of the signal by the various circuits and tubes in the receiver. 

Visml Teat Devices , — The alignment of receiver circuits is sometimes carried out 
with the aid of an arrangement that traces out the response curve visually on a 
cathode-ray tube. This can be accomplished by using a test oscillator that has the 
frequency varied over a suitable range at a low audio rate. The horizontal sweep 
of the cathode-ray oscillograph is then synchronized with the rate of variation of the 
test frequency, so that the deflection along the horizontal is a function of frequency. 
The vertical deflection is then obtained from the output of the receiver detector or 
from the radio-frequency voltage applied to the detector (either with or without 
further amplification). 

The most common method of carrying out the operations required by a visual 
test instrument is to obtain a frequency variation of the test oscillator by the use of a 
reactance tube, to the grid of which a 60-cyclc voltage is applied.* This oscillator is 
preferably fixed in frequency so that the extent of the frequency sweep is determined 
only by the amplitude of the control voltage applied to the reacUnce tube. The 
desired output frequency is then obtained by heterodyning with a tunable oscillator 
and obtaining a difference frequency with the aid of a mixer tube. A typical sche- 

1 All ofloillator adjustments are preferably made while the receiver tuning dial is rooked slightly in 
order to take care of any slight interaction between the oscillator and radio>frequenoy stages th^at may 
be present. 

* A somewhat more elaborate test oscillator of this type, suitable for the circuits of television 
receivers, is described by H. F. Mayer, A Visual Alignment Generator, ElutroniM^ Vol. 13, p. 89. April, 
194a 
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matic arrangement is iHustrated in Fig. 98, which operates in much the same way as a 
beaUrequ^cy oscihator, but with the difference frequency in this case being the 
desired radio frequency. *. ^ 


An alternative arrang^ent, widely used in earlier visual test devices, use 
of a mo^-toven rotating condenser, with contacts on the shaft which movide 
synchronisation with the cathode-ray sweep.i 

Vmal test deview are particularly useful where wide band circuits are employed 
or where good^ band-pass characteristics are desired. It is impossible properly to 
line up such circuits by adjusting to maximum response, as is usual with sharply 
resonant circuits. 



Oufpuf 


60 ^ 


Fiq. 92. — Schematic circuit arrangement of test oscillator producing a fre<iueno 3 *'*modulated 
wave that can be adjusted to have a carrier frequency up to 60 me. 


MODULATION 


89. Measurement of Amplitude Modulation. — Modulation measurements are 
used in adjusting radio transmitters to proper operating conditions, to determine the 
amount of distortion of the modulation envelope, and in monitoring to detect over 
modulation. 


ModuUjium Meier Using Rectified Envelope .* — This type of modulation meter is 
widely used for the accurate measurement of podtive and negative peak modulation 
and for monitoring of transmitters. A typical commercial form: is shown in Fig. 93. 
The radio-frequency wave to be investigated is rectified by a diode detector T\, 
operated as a linear detector. This gives pulsating d-c output voltage that is almost 
an exact reproduction of the modulation envelope. The average value of this voltage 
gives the carrier amplitude and is read a d-c microammeter Mu Any change in this 
meter reading with variation in the degree of modulation indicates carrier fihift. 
The peak and trough values of modulation are obtained by separating out the modula- 
tion-frequency component of the rectifier output and rectifying this audio wave 
by a second diode detector T' 2 , arranged to indicate either positive or negative peaks, 
according to the connections. The modulation positive and negative peaks are then 
given by a comparison of the rectified peak voltage developed by the second diode 
with the carrier amplitude as read by the first diode. By adjusting the radio-fre- 
quency input voltage so that the carrier is at a predetermined level, it is possible to 
make the instrument direct reading in percentage modulation. 

* An example of such an arransement ie described by G. Ulbnoht, Visual Test Device, Proc. 

Vol. 22, p. 69, January, 1934. j 1 a* 

* See also L. F. Gaudernack, Some Notes on the Practical M^urement the Degrw of Modulation, 

Proc. Vol. 22, p. 819, July, 1934; F. C. Williams. D. Phil, and A. E^phesUr. A New Mod^tiM 

Meter, Wirdeaa Eng., Vol. 16, p. 267, May, 1938; Verne V. Gunsolley, A 

Electroniea, Vol. 13, p. 18, January, 1940; H. D. M. Ellis, Measurement of Modulation Depth. Wirdau 
Bng., Vol. 18. p. 99. March. 1941. 
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The iiistnijEeent of Fig. 93 can be arranged to flash a lamp whenever the degree ol 
modulation eitceeds a predetermined value. The required auxiliary equipment is 
shown in 93, and consists of an amplifier Tz so biased that when the degree of 
modulation reaches the maximum allowable level, plate current begins to flow* This 



Fio. 98.*— Schematic circuit diagram of a modulation meter capable of reading positive and 
negative peak modulations, together with over modulation indicator. 

current fires a gas-^discharge tube that then causes current to pass through the lamp. 

Caihode-ray Methods of Determining Modulation. — Cathode-ray oscillographs are 
widely used as modulation indicators. Tliey are more generally available than are 
modulation meters, and are less expensive, but have the disadvantage of giving results 
that are less accurate. 


Modulated 

wave 




(a) Circuit 
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Fig. 94.- 


M( positive peak)* ^ 

M (negative peak)* ^ 

"Position of line for 
no modulation 

Ua modulation Modulation 
(b) Typical patterns 

-Method of measuring the degree of modulation, using a cathode-ray tube. 


Cathode-ray oscillographs can be used in a number of ways to determine the degree 
of modulation. The peak modulation can be readily observed by simply applying 
the wave to be investigated to the vertical deflectors of the tube. The length of 
Une that results with no modulation corresponds to twice carrier amplitude, while the 
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(d) Circuit (b) Resulting pattern 

Fia. 96.— Modulated-wavo envelope obtained by use of linear sweep circuit synchronised 
at half the moaulating frequency. 
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(c) Distortionless modulation wfth phpse shift 
between modulating voltage applied to the 
cathode -ray tube and the modulation 
envelope 



(d) Typical cases of distorted modulation 
(No phase shift) 

Fio, 96.— Circuit arrangement for observing m^ulation on a cathode-ray tube, together 
with typical resulting patterns. 
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ami^tude with modulation corresponds to twice the peak amplitude of the modula- 
^on envelope. 

This ain^ple arrangement can be modified to give the modulation at the trough, 
as well as at the peak of the envelope, by the arrangement shown in Fig. 94a. Here 
the wave to be investigated is applied to a resistance-capacity phase splitter and the 
resulting components used for vertical and horizontal defiection. The result is a 
circular or elliptical pattern, as shown in Fig. 946, which, in the absence of modulation, 
consists of a simple line that widens out to a band with modulation. The degree of 
modulation for the positive and negative peaks is calculated from distances measured 
along any convenient radial from the center, as shown. It will be noted that fbr 
complete modulation on the negative peaks, the eye in the center of the pattern closes 
completely. 

When access can be had to the modulating voltage, there are additional ways in 
which a cathode-ray tube can be used. One possibility is to apply the radio-frequency 
wave to the vertical defiectors and synchronize the sweep voltage with the audio 
modulating wave. The result is the pattern shown in Fig. 95, which reproduces the 



anc/phase 

(a) C ircuit ( b) No modu laf ion (c)Amplifude (dMmp)if ude 

and no phase modulation plus phase 
difference only modulation 

Fig. 97. — Detection of phase modulation accompanying amplitude modulation. 

modulation envelope without showing the individual radio-frequency cycles. Another 
arrangement is to apply the modulated wave to the vertical deflectors and to use the 
modulating voltage to produce the horizontal deflection. When there is no phase 
shift between the modulation envelope and the horizontal deflecting voltage and, also, 
when there is no amplitude distortion in the modulation, then a trapezoid pattern 
with straight sides is obtained, as in Fig. 965, from which the degree of modulation 
can be readily calculated. The presence of amplitude distortion in the modulation 
envelope causes the sloping sides of the trapezoid to be curved, as shown in Pig. 96d, 
while phase shift between modulation envelope and the sample of the modulating 
voltage used for horizontal deflection causes the sides of the pattern to be curved, 
and, also, under most conditions, results in a shaded ellipse appearing along the upper 
and lower edges, as shown in Fig. 96c. 

40. Measurements on Frequency and Phase-modulated Waves. DeUrminatdon 
of ModvJUUion Index. — The modulation 'index of a frequency-modulated wave can be 
determined by taking advantage of the fact that with sinusoidal modulation, the 
carrier amplitude goes to zero whenever the modulation index has the value given in 
Table 3.* 

These values of m/ correspond to J o(m/) - 0. 

Detection of Phase Modulation in TransmiUere. — Phase modulation often appeals 
as an undesired by-product in transmitters making use of amplitude modulation. 
The presence of such phase modulation can be detected by applying the modulated 
radio-frequency output wave to one pair of deflectors of a cathode-ray tube and the 

X M. GK Crosby. A Method of Measuring Frequenoy Deviation. R.C.A, Ret., Vol. 4. p. 473, April. 
1940. 
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unmodulated wave, preferably derived from the crystal oscillator, to the other deflec- 
tors. The relative phase of the two voltages is then adjusted so that with no modula- 
tion, a straight line is produced. Amplitude modulation of one of the voltages in the 
absence of phase shift then produces a pattern as shown in Pig. 97c. However, if 
phase modulation is present, then the pattern is modified, with one or more of the 
sides being elliptical rather than straight, as shown in Fig. 97d. 


FIELD STRENGTH OF RADIO WAVES» 


41. Measurement of Field Strength. — ^The strength of radio wav^ at frequencies 
below about 30 me is normally determined by measuring the voltage induced in a 
loop antenna, llie relation between this induced voltage and the field strength is 
then determined by calculation.* 

Determination of Induced Voltage hy Receiver with CaltbrtUed Intermediate’-fre- 
quency Attenuator J — The voltage induced in an antenna can be conveniently measured 
with the aid of a receiver having an attenuator at the input of the intermediate- 
frequency amplifier, with the receiver so designed and operated that the output of the 
converter stage is proportional to the radio-frequency signal voltage acting on the 
converter grid up to signal amplitudes of at least one volt. Additional equipment 
required to measure field strength includes an auxiliary oscillator that need be only 
moderately well shielded, together with a vacuum-tube voltmeter capable of reading 
about one volt. 

,, A typical measuring procedure with such an arrangement is as follows: The signal 
is tuned in and the intermediate-frequency attenuator adjusted to an attenuation 
ai that gives a convenient deflection on a direct-current microammeter located in the 
output of the second detector. The auxiliary oscillator is now turned on, set at the 
frequency of the incoming signal, and then adjusted until a voltage E (commonly one 
volt) appears at the grid of the converter tube, as determined by the vacuum-tube 
voltmeter. In this operation, the output of the auxilliary oscillator is inserted in 
series with the antenna. The attenuator is now readjusted to an attenuation as 
such that the output of the second detector is the same as that originally produced 
by the signal. The signal voltage that was at the grid of the converter is then 
(as - ai) below E, where ai and as are in db. This voltage differs from the voltage 
actually induced in the antenna by the resonant rise of voltage in the loop and because 
of the circuits (including r-f amplifier stages, if any) between the loop and the con- 
verter grid. This ratio can be determined by removing the comparaon oscillator 
output from in series with the antenna and applying it directly to the grid of the mixer 
without changing the output from that used to get the as setting above. The attenu- 


» Further information is to be found in “Standards on Radio Wave Propagation—Measuring Moth- 

oda,“ Institute of Ra(ffo Engineers, New York, 1942. .... . . 

* If an antenna other than a loop is used, the effective height must be determined eapenmentaUy. 
This is normally done by comparison with results obtmned by using a loop. - . 

» H. T. Friis and E. Bruce, A Radio Field-strength Measuring System for Frequencies up to Forty 
Megacycles, Froc. J.E.E., Vol. 14, p. 507, August. 1926. 
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ator is tlien readliusted to the value at that is required to give the standard output. 
The rise of voltage between the antenna and converter grid is then (as — at), and the 
voltage actually induced in the antenna by the signal is (2as — ai at) db below the 
voltage E, 

Certam precautions are necessary in the design of a receiver used in such a measure 
ing system. The beating oscillator voltage must be so arranged that this voltage 
is not affected by the tuning of the input circuit to the converter. The intermediate- 
frequency attenuator should be located immediately following the converter tube to 
prevent overloading of i-f stages. Attention must also be paid to the design of the 
input circuits and the converter operating conditions so that no overloading will 
occur in the section of the receiver on the input side of the attenuator. 

The intermediate-frequency attenuator method of measuring induced voltage 
has the advantage that the accuracy is independent of signal frequency, and depends 
primarily upon the intermediate-frequency attenuator and the linearity of the input 
circuits of the receiver. Inasmuch as the input attenuator operates at a constant 
and not particularly high frequency, it can be easily designed to give satisfactory 
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Fia. 98. — Measureniont of field strength with the aid of a standard-signal generator and an 
ordinary receiver, by the substitution method. 


performance. Also, no highly shielded oscillator is required, and the incoming signal 
is in effect compared with a known voltage of sufficient amplitude to be readily 
measured on a vacuum-tube voltmeter. 

Determination of Induced Voltage by Substitution ,^ — In this method, illustrated 
schematically in Fig. 98, a sensitive radio receiver is connected to the antenna and 
tuned to the signal, with the loop oriented for maximum reception. The receiver 
gain is adjusted to give a convenient indication on a microam meter in the circuit 
of the second detector. The loop is then rotated so that no signal is received, and 
there is introduced in series with the loop a voltage derived from a signal generator. 
This voltage is adjusted to the same frequency as the signal, and the amplitude varied 
until the same receiver output is obtained as is produced by the signal. I'he signal 
generator output voltage then equals the equivalent induced voltage acting in series 
with the loop. 

This method of measuring field streni^th is very convenient when a signal generator 
is tivailable. It is commonly used at broadcast and lower frequencies, and with care 
can be employed at much higher frequencies. ‘ 

> C. R. Englund, Note on the Measurement oi Radio Signals, Proe. Vol. 11, p. 26, February, 

1923; H. H. Beverage and H. O. Peteraon, Radio Tranemission Meaauroments on Long Wavelengths, 
Proe, Vol. 11, p. 661, December, 1923; R. Bown, G. R. Englund, and H. T. Friv* Radio Traiil- 

misaion Measurements, Proe. I.R.B., Vol. 11, p. 116, April, 1923; A. O. Jenson, I’ortable Receiving Seta 
for Measuring Field Strengths at Broadcasting Frequencies, Proe. J.R.B., Vol. 14, p. 333, June, 1920. 

* For example, field strength at very high frequencies has been measured by this method using a 
half-wave doublet oonneoted to a conoeAtrio transmission line for an antoijna and replacing tliis antenna 
by a concentric line leading to a signal generator for calibration purposM. See R. W. eorge. Field 
Strength Measuring Equipment at 600 Megacycles, R,C,A., Rev.^ Vol. 6, p. 69, July, 1940* 
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8ta/r^rd FicW <3Wo<or,*--At very high frequencies, difficulty is encountered in 
accuracy deterimning the loop step-up because of unbalance effects and distributed 
cavity m the loop, ^o, in many cases, it is desirable at these, frequencies to use 
v^ical rat^inas, the effective height of which cannot be determined by calculation, 
rhe calibration of the receiver used in field-strength measurements can be obtained 
under these conditions by the use of a standard field generator. 

A standard field generator consists of a compact portable oscillator with an antenna 
of such type that when a known current is suppUed, the fields produced can be calcu- 
lated from the dimensions. The combination of a standard field generator^ with a 
receiver having an intermediate-frequency attenuator permits weak to be 

measured. This is done by comparing the receiver attenuation that must be used to 
produce a reference output in receiving the signal of unknown strength, with the 
attenuation required to produce the same output when the standard field generator is 
producing a known field strength at the receiver antenna. 


^veral antenna arrangements have been used in standard field generators. One 
consists of a single-turn balanced loop with a thermocouple placed at the loop center 
and indicating the loop current (Fig. 99a), Another arrangement employs a short 
vertical antenna with a large capacity top, as shown in Fig. 996, so that the effective 
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Fio. 99. — Typical antenna arrangements used in standard-field generators. 


height approximates very closely the spacing between the capacity top and the copper 
case inclosing the oscillator. Another possibility suitable for microwaves is to employ 
a quarter-wave antenna, as shown in Fig. 99c, having a known base current. 

' The customary procedure followed in making use of a standard field generator at 
very high frequencies is to place the generator and the receiving antenna at a reason- 
able height above ground, preferably at least one wave length, and to vary the spacing 
between the two. The receiver,response will vary in an oscillatory manner as indi- 
cated in Fig. 100, with peaks and troughs corresponding to conditions for which the 
wave reflected from the ground adds to and subtracts from, respectively, the direct ray. 
The mean field strength midway between the peaks and troughs, shown by the dotted 
line in Fig. 100, represents the intensity of the direct ray produced by the field gener- 
ator, and can be calculated by conventional antenna theory from the geometry of the 
field-generator antenna and its current. Either vertically or horizontally polarized 
waves may be produced by the field generator, as the occasion requires. There is 
sometimes an advantage in the use of horizontal polarization, because this permits the 
angle of incidence with the ground to be nearly glancing before a surface wave is 


« For further information, see J. C. SoheUeng, C. R. Burrows, and E. B. Ferrell, Ultra-short-wavs 
Propagation. Proc, /.E.E., Vol. 21, p. 427, March, 1933; J. S. MePetrie and B. G. PrMjey, A Meth«^of 
Using Horisontally Polarised Waves for the Calibration of Short Wave Field Strength Measuring Bets 
by Radiation, /our. 2.E.E., Vol. 83, p. 210, 1938 (Wireless Section, Vol. P. 267. Septembw, 
1938); J. S. MePetrie and J. A. Saxton, Theory and Experimental Confirmation of Calibration ^ Fi^d 
Strength Measuring Bets by Radiation, Jour. Vol. 88, Part III, p. 11. March. 1941; F.M. Cole- 

brook and A. C. Gordon-Smith, The Design and Construction of » 

Set, Jew. LS.E., Vol. 84, p. 888, 1939 (Wireless Section, /.E.E.. Vol. 14, p. 146, June, IW; A M^od 
of Calibrating a Field Strength Measuring Set, /our. I.E.E., VoL 88, Part III, p. 15, March, 1941. 
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produced and alto because the reflection coefficient approaches unity with horizontal 
polarization when the angle of incidence is small, which means that the effect of 
ground can be taken into account by calculation with the use of Eq. (24), Sec. 10, 
rather than by varying the spacing. 

Accuracy of Fieldrstrength Measurements with Particular Reference to Broadcast 
Frequencies. — The accuracy of field-strength measurements depends upon the fre- 
quency and the design of the equipment, and tends to be greater the lower the fre- 
quency. The rdative accuracy obtained is ordinarily quite high under all conditions, 
particularly with the intermediate-frequency attenuator method. The absolute 
accuracy is less, and errors of the order of 1 to 2 db are common in equipment designed 
for broadcast work. 

The absolute accuracy of field-strength measurements at broadcast frequencies is 
particularly important, because the field strength is commonly used to check the 
efficiency of the antenna and ground system. Investigation has shown that when such 
obvious sources of error as inaccurate attenuators, nonlinear converters, poor oscillator 
shielding, and receiver unbalance in the loop antenna, etc., have been eliminated, the 
largest remaining error is the distributed capacity of the loop antenna.^ This capacity 



Fig. 100. — Relationship between field strength of direct wave and actual field strength 
produced by an elevated field generator at an elevated receiving point in the immediate 
vicinity, as a function of spacing. 


results m a nonuniform current distribution, in which the center turns of the loop 
carry more current than the outer turns.* ' This effect causes a distributed induced 
voltage, such as is generated by the fields to be measured, to produce a different 
voltage across the loop output terminals than would be produced if the total 
induced voltage were concentrated at one point. The resulting correction factor by 
which one must multiply a lumped voltage introduced into the loop to get its true 
distributed effect is given approximately by 

Correction factor «* 1 -f 0.27 (45) 

where ///o is the ratio of actual frequency to the natural resonant frequency of the 
loop, i The error in field strength resulting from distributed capacity of the loop can 
easily reach 10 per cent. This error can be eliminated by applying the calculated 
correction, by using an untuned loop, or by determining the effective loop step-up 
ratio (t.c., the loop Q) by the capacity variation method and then obtaining the 

^ An extenaive study of sources of erroi in field-strength equipment designed for broadcast applica- 
tions is given by H. Diamond, K. A. Norton, and E. G. Lapham, On the Accuracy of Radio Field Inten- 
sity Measurement at Broadcast Frequencies, Research Paper RP 1166, Nat. Bur, Standarde 21, p. 796, 
December, 1938. 

9 Further discussion is given by Paul B. Taylor, Theory of Loop Antenna with Leakage between 
Turns, Proc, Vol. 26, p. 1476, December, 1937; F. M. Colebrook, The Application of Transmis- 

sion Line Theory to Closed Aerials, Jour, I,E,B„ VoL 83, p. 403, 1938; also. Wireless Section, J,S,E., 
Vol. 18, p. 273, September, 1938. 
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equivalent induced voltage from the potential appearing at the grid of the fint tube 
and the effective Q of the loop circuit. 

Held-strength surveys, particularly those conducted in connection with broadoaat 
stations, are commonly made by mounting the measuring equipment in a car with the 
loop projecting above the top. In such an arrangement, the car distorts the radio 
field in its vicinity by an amount depending on the orientation of the car, loop position, 
etc. Errors of the order of ±26 per cent in field strength may be expected, and, in 
general, tend to be independent of frequency.^ 

CwainuovA Recording of Field /Sf^ren(7ife.-~Continuous records of field strength may 
be obtained by using a receiver provided with some form of automatic volume control 
with which is associated a continuous recorder. Arrangements that have been 
employed include using the current flowing through the bias resistor of an ordinary 
automatic-volume-control system to operate the recorder;* using the recorder to 
indicate the output of the radio receiver and obtaining the automatic volume control 
by connecting the recorder shaft to the volume control of the receiver in such a way 
that as the output increases the receiver gain is decreased, and vice versa;* and, finally, 
using arrangements in which provision is made that if the output over a period of 5 to 
10 sec differs from a standard value, the receiver gain is increased or decreased as 
required by a defimte amount, with the recorder operating from the volume-control 
shaft. ^ 

Continuous field-strength recorders are preferably arranged so that the indication 
is proportional to the field strength measured in decibels. The receiver employed 
must be stable in its characteristics, and should have the voltage of its power supply 
closely regulated. The calibration can be readily checked at regular intervals by 
introducing known voltages in the antenna from a signal generator. 

42 . Measurement of Static and Noise. — Static and noise are difficult to measure 
satisfactorily, because such disturbances often vary widely in characteristics, and it 
is impossible to set up an objective criterion of the disturbing effect that will be 
generally applicable to all conditions. In the case of hiss type of noise or static that 
is a more or less continuous rumble, the disturbing effect can be measured in terms of 
the field strength of a just audible warble tone or the field strength of just audible 
telegraph signals. The average energy of the noise and static in such cases is also 
indicative of the intensity, and can be determined by using in the field-strength 
measuring equipment some form of output system that averages the response over 
short time intervals.* 

Observations can be made upon individual static pulses by the use of a cathode- 
ray tube. Methods have been devised whereby both the direction from which a 
particular static impulse arrives, as well as its intensity, is shown on a cathode-ray 
screen.* The wave form of individual pulses has also been studied with high-speed 
cathode-ray tubes. ^ 


1 J. H. Dc Witt, Jr., and A. C. Omberg, The Relation of the Carrying Car to the Accuracy of Portable 
Field-intonsity-meaBuring Equipment, Proe, Vol. 27, p. 1, January, 1939. 

* G. D. Robinson, Wide Range Scales for Fading Records by Electrical Means, Proc. I.R.E., Vol. 19, 
p. 247, February, 1931. 

» P. A. deMars, G. W. Kenrick, and G. W. Pickard. Use of Automatic Recording Equipment in 
Radio Transmission Research, Proc. J.R,E., Vol. 19, p. 1618, September, 1931, » » « 

* W. W. Mutch, A Note on an Automatic Field Strength and Static Recorder, Proc. J,R.E„ Vol. 20, 

p. 1914, December, 1932. „ ^ . 

* An example of such equipment is described by H. T. 1? nis, A Static Recorder, SeU SytitM Tech* 

Jour., Vol. 5, p. 282, April, 1926. « « j. o • ^ r 

* R. A. Watson* Watt and J. F. Herd, An Instantaneous Direct Reading Radio Goniometer, Jour, 
I.E.S., Vol. 64. D. 611. May, 1926; A. E. Harper, Some Measurentents on the Directional Distribution of 
Static, Proc. lls., Vol. 17, p. 1214, July, 1929; see also Par. Sec. 12 for furthm- dotaite. 

» Harold Norinder, Cathode Ray Oscillographic Investigation of Atmoephenoe, Proc. i.B.Jf., Vol, 24, 
p. 287, February, 1936. 
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A.F.O.. 654 
A.V.C., 418. 639-642 
Absorption in low ionosphere layers, 724 
Adoook antennas, 880-684 
Adjacent ohsuinel interference, 634 
Admittance, vacuum-tube input, 310, 467-475 
neutralisation of, 460-471 
Advance wire, 27 
Aerial (tea Antenna) 

Air* dielectric strength of, 123 
Air dielectric, condensers with, 119-124 
Air-cooled power tubes, 813 
Air-cored coils (see Coils, air cored) 

Aircraft antennas, 853 
Airplane effect, 877 
Alignment of receivers, 649, 985 
Alloys, magnetic, 95-07 

A-c-d-c impedance ratio in diode detectors, 555 
Altimeters, 898 
Ammeters, 924 
cathode ray, 937 

Amplification, measurement of audio and video, 
964-971 

(See also Amplifiers) 

AmpUftcation factor, formulas for, 304-307 
measurement of, 959-964 
of pentode, beam, and screen-grid tubes, 303 
of triodes, 296 

Aiffplifiers, audio-frequency, 352-413 
bias impedance effects in, 358 
cathode-coupled, 430 
Class A, equivalent circuit of, 462-466 
Class B. 393-395 
linear. 452-458 
Class C, 444-452 
elassifioation of, 353 
oroBS-modulation (cross-talk) in, 466 
curve-tracing system for recording oharao- 
teristicB of, 966 

degenerative feedback (eee Feedback amplifiers) 
delay time in, 353 
direct-coupled (direct-current), 375 
distortion in (eee Distortion) 

Doherty high-elfioiency, 458-458 
dynamic characterutio of, 377 
equivalent circuits of, 364, 462-467 
feedback, 395-406 
(See aleo Feedback amplifiers) 
toput impedance of, 474 
hum in, 477 
impedance-coupled, 371 
input admittance of, 467-476 
neutraliiation of. 469-471 


Amplifiers, linear, 452-458 
distortion in, 453 
correction in, 458 
high-effioienoy, 455-458 
load line of, 377 
microphonio effects in, 478 
modulated. 533-540 
grid, 535-640 
high-effioienoy grid, 588 
miscellaneous types of, 640-648 
motorboating in, 406-410 
neutralised. 469-471 
noise in, 476-477 
phase distortion in, 353 
phase shift in, measurement of, 965 
power, audio-frequency, 377-395 
Class A, 377-383 
Class AB, 383 

Class B audio-frequency, 393-396 
coupling arrangements for, 385-393 
distortion in, 380 

network coupling systems for, 389-393 
output transformers for, 385-393 
video-frequency, 429-433 
push-pull, 382-385 
radio-frequency, 434-464 
regeneration in multistage audio-frequency, 
406^10 

resistance-coupled, 364-367 
with grid choke, 373 

Bcreen-grid-circuit impedance effects in, 358 
square- wave testing iff, 417, 968-970 
t^rnial-agitation noise in, 476 
transformer-coupled, 366-371 
vdth parallel feed, 371 
transit-time effects in, 310 
tuned, 434-464 
band-pass, 436-438 
phase and delay characteristics of, 441 
regeneration in, 439 
for television signals, 441-444 
using complex coupling, 438 
voltage, 434-441 
volume control of, 440 
video-frequency, 413-434 
general requirements of, 413 
high-frequency considerations in, 418-420 
high-frequency transientff in, 427 
for large output voltages, 432 
low-frequency considerations in, 414-418 
tubes for, 433 

volume control in, 410-413, 440 
Amplitude control, in audio-frequency amplifiers, 
410-413 

la tuned amplifiera, 440 
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Amplitude moduUtlon (cm Moduletion) 
Auelyten, wave, d42-^7 
Anode power, 589-*dl4 
Antenna erraye, 707-808 
(Am oIm Antennae) 
of airayB, 802 

for br<NMicaat frequenoiea, 840 
broadside, 798 
end-fire, 800 
ezampiee of, 862 

involving paraeitio radiators, 811-818 
rectangular, 797 
two-element, 808 
Antenna Impedance, 776 
Antenna location, for broadcast stations, 780 
Antenna polarisation (see Polarisation) 

Antenna resistance, 776, 783, 786 
Antennas, 770-871 
Adcock, 880-884 
aircraft, 868 
all-wave, 869 
automobile, 860 
Beverage, 821 
capacity of, 112-110 
with capacity tope, 704 
cone, 866 

with comer reflector, 819 
coupled, voltage and current relations in, 
778-782 

current distribution in, 772-774 
cylindrical, 863 
doublet, 787 

effective height of, 786, 841 
field near, 771 
fishbone, 808 
flagpole, 866 

gain of, definition of, 786 

ground effect on. 774-776, 788-792 

ground systems for, 842, 848 

grounded, excitation of, 846-848 * 

grounded vertical, properties of, 792-796 

half-wave transmitting, 849-861 

height of, and ground wave intensity, 682-695 

hom, 824-837 

image, 774-776 

impedance matching of, 210-216 
to transmission line, 210-216 
impedance relations in, measurement of, 782 
induction fields about, 771 
insulation of guy wires in, 841 
loop, 813-816 

balancing and shielding of, 876 
oorreetion factor for, 994 
with horison tally polarised waves, 877 
testing of receivers uaiing, 974 
ultra-high-frequency, 814 
(Am also Loop antennas) 
multifrequency, 864 
multiple-tuned, 842 
Musa, 822 

mutual impedance between, 776 
noise-reducing, 869 
nonresonant, 774, 796-797 
with parabolic reflectors, 837-841 


Antennas, parasitic, 809-818 
polyphase, 816-817 
power relations in, 782-786 
to produce specified directional characteristics, 
823 

radiation from, 770, 782-786 
radiation rcsistanca of (see Reaistanoe, radia- 
tion) 

raoeiving, 868-863 
energy abstracted by, 786 
fundamental relations in, 786 
reciprocal relations in, 786 
reflectors for, 818-821 
rhombic, 804-806 
ring, 817 

self-impedance of, 776 
shunt-excited, 846-848 
single-wire, properties of, 787 
with steerable directivity, 822 
television, 863-871 
for testing broadcast receivers, 973 
tower, 843-848 
transmitting, 841-866 
for short waves, 849-856 
for ultra-high frequencies. 866-858 
turnstile, 816 
V, resonant, 807 
vertical, with capacity top, 794 
wave, 821 
whip. 853 

wide-band, 859, 863-871 
length required for resonance in, 863-868 
Yagi, 811 
Arcs, flash, 314 
Around-the-world signals, 762 
Array (aee Antenna array) 

Arrays, antenna, 797-803 
Artificial transmission lines, 194 
Asymmetric side-band transmission, 627 
Atmospheric refraction, 696 
Atmospherics (aee Static) 

Attenuation, relation of, to phase shift, 218-226 
in wave guide, 260 

Attenuation constant, of transmission lines, 173- 
176 

Attenuation equalisers, 244-248 
Attenuator, intermediate-frequency, field- 
strength measurements with, 991 
Attenuators, capacity, 982 
decimal, 217 
mutual-inductance, 981 
resistance, 216-218 
using bridged-T sections, 217 
using L sections. 216 
using T sections, 216 
for signal generators, 980 
Audio-frequency amplifiers (sm Amplifiers) 
Audio-frequency ssrstems for radio transmitters, 
626 

Audio-frequency transformers, measurement of, 
971-973 

Austin-Cohen formula, 733 

Automatic frequency control for recdvers, 654 

Automatio volume control, 413, 639-642 
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B 

BaUnoed tranamiBaion linaa, 198 
Ballaat reaiatanoea, 617 
Band spread in receivers, 643 
Band-pass filters (see Filtera) 
baaed on coupled circuits, 170 
Barkhausen oscillators, 621-623 
Beacon direction finders, 887 
Beacons, marker, 897 
rotating, 887 
Beam tubes, 302 

space-charge effects in grid-anode region of, 
289-292 

Beat-frequency oscillators, 607-509 

Beverage antenna, 821 

Bias voltage sources, 619 

Bioonioal horn antennas, 833 

Blind landing, 899-601 

Blocking, 483 

Blocking oscillators, 514 

Branch points of a network, definition of, 197 

Brewster angle, 708 

Bridge measurement of tube characteristics, 
960-964 

Bridge, Wheatstone. 902 
Bridged-T attenuators, 217 
Bridged-T networks (gee Networks) 

Bridged-T null network, 918 
Bridges, bridged-T and parallel-T null network, 
918-920 

common types of, 904 

for frequency measurements, 963, 967 

impedance of, 909 

for negative resistance measurements, 916 
shielded, 916-918 
with Wagner ground, 904 
Broadcast antenna location, 739 
Broadcast coverage, 744-746 
Bi^oadcast receivers (eee Receivers, broadcast) 
Broadcast service, field strength required for, 

736- 741 

Broadcast transmitters, 621 

Broadcast waves, ground-wave propagation of, 

737- 741 

sky-wave propagation of, 741-745 
Broadside antenna array, 798 
Buncher, 518 
Bunching, electron, 619 

C 

Cgs units, 23-26 

Calorimetric measurement of power, 937 
Capacitance (see Capacity) 

Capacitively coupled circuits, 164 
Capacitors, 109-128 

(See also Capacity; Condensers) 

Capacity, 109-128 
of antennas, 112-119 
bridge measurement of, 908 
calculation of, 112-119 
definition of, 109 
direct, 908 
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Capacity, distributed, of air-cored coils, 84-66 
eotl, msssursment of, 922 
effect of, on inductance meaeuretnents, 908 
of iron-cored coils, 100 
transformers, 972 
input, of pentodes. 472 
of vacuum tube, 468 

measurement of, by substitution method. 907 
very email, 923 
Capacity attenuators, 982 
Capacity effects associated with resistors, 40-47 
Capacity standards for radio-frequency measure- 
ments, 921 

Capacity-variation method of measuring resist- 
ance, 913 

Carbon resistors, 38 
Carrier suppression systems, 661 
Carrier wave, 631-632 
euppression of, 631 
Catcher, 619 

Cathode, virtual, 289, 800, 817 
Cathode lead inductance, effect of, 472 
Cathode modulation, 641 
Cathode-coupled amplifier, 430 
Cathode-ray direction finders, 884-886 
Cathode-ray modulation indicators, 988 
Cathode-ray power indicator, 938 
Cathode-ray tube, for comparing frequency, 066 
for phase measurement, 047 
Cathode-ray tubes, 341-344 
deflection of electron beams in, 343 
fluorescent screens for, 343 
postdeflection acceleration in, 342 
Cathode-ray voltmeters and ammeters, 037 
Cathodes, 286 
for gaseous tubes, 346 
for power tubes, 313 
Cavity resonators, 264-273 
coupling to, 271 
modes of oscillation in, 264 
Q of, 260 

radiation from hole in, 272 
resonant frequency of, 266 
shunt impedance of, 270 
Channel analysis of receivers, 986 
Characteristic impedance of transmission lines. 173 
Choke coils, radio-frequency, 87-80 

as a cause of parasitic oscillation, 602 
Chokes, iron-cored, design of, 101-107 
Chopper, peak, 413 
Circuits, miorophonio action in, 479 
resonant (see Resonant circuits) 

Ci(z), table of, 17 

CUoks. key, 620 

Codan, 663 

Code, color, 89 

Code receivers, 666 ^ 

Code transmitters, 629-682 
Coefficient of coupling, definition of, 64 
Coil antenna (see Antenna, loop) 

Coil inductance, true, 922 
Coils, air-cored, 73-90 

common types of, 73, 86-90 
distributed capacity of, 84^ 
inductance of, 62-64 
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GoUi, air-oond, lomtfi in» 74-83 
Qopper, 77-88 

mutual induotanoe between, 67-73 
Qof, 74-83 
ahielded. 128-131 

temperature coefficient of inductance of. 
85-86 

iKm>eored, oapaoities of, 100 

carrying direct current, design of. 102-107 
inductance of. 97 
incremental, 98 
leakage, 98-100 
magnetic-cored, 90-109 
for audio and radio frequencies, 107-109 
design of, 101-107 
with electrostatic shields, 132-134 
radio-frequency choke, 87-89 
shielded. 128-181 
winding data for, 102-105 
Cold-oathode gaseoxis rectifiers. 691 
Cdd-oathode tubes, 360-362 
Color code, 39 
Colpitts circuit, 480 

Common channel interference in frequency- 
modulation receivers, 072 
Companders. 412 

Compass, radio (see Direction finders) 
Compensation theorem, 198 
Composition resistors, 38 
characteristics of, at high frequencies, 41-43 
Compressors, volume, 412, 626 
Condensers (see Capacity; Capacitors) 
with air dielectric, 119-124 
resistance and inductance of, 120 
temperature coefficient of, 122 
for transmitters, 123 
variable, 121 
electrolytic, 126-128 
losses in, 109 

with solid dielectrics, 124-128 , 

power factor of, 126 
reactance of, 125 
temperature coefficient of, 126 
voltage rating of, 125 
vacuum, 124 
Cone antennas, 865 
Conical antennas, 863 
Conical horn antennas, 832 
ControUed-carrier modulation, 547 
Conversion transconductanco, 663 
Converter, pentagrid, 570 
Converters, frequency, 669-674 
gain of, 572 

for heterodyne signals, 669-674 
noise in, 673 
types of, 569-571 
Coplanar-grid tubes, 566 
Copper oxide detectors, 566 
Copper oxide modulators, 562 
Copper oxide rectifier instruments, 926 
Copper oxide rectifiers, 691 
Copper wire tables, 28 
Gore loss of magnetic materials, 92-96 
Corner reflector antennas, 819 
Cosh, table of, H 


Cosine integral Cf(x), 17 
Counterpoise ground system, 842 
Coupled circuits, 148-172 
anal 3 rsiB of, 149 

band-pass oharaotoristios obtainable wHh, 
170-172 

with capacitive coupling, 164 
characteristics of common, 161-163 
with combined cleotrostatio and magnetic 
coupling, 164-170 

coupling varying with frequency, 164-170 
with direct inductive coupling, 164 
with link coupling, 162 
with parallel feed, 160-162 
with primary and secondary tuned to different 
frequonoicB, 163 

resonant circuits tuned to the same frequency, 
154-163 

universal curves for, 161 
Coupled impedance, 149 
Coupling, to cavity resonators, 271 
coefficient of, 64 

complex, for tuned amplifiers, 438 
critical, 165 
Critical coupling, 155 
Critical frequency, 719 
Critical inductance in filter systems, 601 
Cross-modulation, caused by magnetic materials, 
94 

external, 647 
in receivers, 646 
frequency-modulation, 672 
in vacuum-tube amplifier, 466 
Cross-modulation factor, 466 
Cross-talk, in receivers, 646 
in vacuum-tube amplifier, 466 
Cross-talk factor, 466 
Crystal controlled receivers, 644 
Crystal detectors, 666 
Crystal oscillators, 488-498 
Crystals, quarts, 488-497 
Current distribution in antennas, 772-774 
Current feedback, 399 
Curve tracers, 966 

Cutoff frequency of wave guide, 264, 269 
Cylindrical antennas, 863 

D 

D layer, 720 
Decibel table, 1 
Decimal attenuators, 217 
Degrees expressed in radians, 13 
Delay, in automatic volume control, 640 
envelope, in tuned amplifiers, 443 
Delay oharaoteristics of tuned amplifiers, 441 
Delay time, 863 
Dellinger effect, 724 
Demodulation, 663-688 
(See also Detectors) 

Detectors, 553-688 

(8ee olso Converters) 
copper oxide, 606 
crystal, 666 
diode, 668-602 
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Deteeton, diodo, distortion in, 554 
offset of, on signal modulation, 556 
ezporimental determination of oharaoteris- 
tios of, 557 

input impedance of, 555 
r-f voltage in output of, 557 
for frequency-modulated signaln, 585-588 
giid-leak power, 564 
heterodyne, 567-574 
infinite input impedance, 563 
oscillating, 574 

for phase-modulated signal, 585-588 
plate, 562 
regenerative, 574 
for single-side-band signals. 578 
square-law, 565 

with two modulated waves applied, 577 
using Wunderlich tube, 565 
Diamond antenna, 804-806, 863 
Dielectric constant, 110 
in ionosphere, 712 
Dielectrics, 110-112 
losses in. 110-112 
types of, used in condensers, 124 
Diode detectors, 553-562 
Diode oscillators, 528 
Diode vacuum-tube voltmeter, 032 
Diodes, 294 
cold-cathode, 350 
hot-cathode gaseous, 344r-347 
noise in, 293 

ultra-high-frequency behavioi of, 308 
Direct capacity, 008 
Direct-coupled amplifiers, 375 
Direct-current amplifiers, 375 
Direct-current vacuum-tube voltmeters, 036 
Direction finders, automatic, 801 
based on Adcock antennas, 880-884 
cathode-ray, 884-886 
instantaneous, 884-886 
loop. 875-880 
compensated, 888 
pulse, 888 

rotating-boacon, 887 
Bpaced-loop, 886 
Direction finding, 872-801 
errors in, 872-875, 870 
from polarisation, 877 
Direction of radio waves, deviation in, 731 
Direction-finding systems, standard wave error 
of. 883 

Discriminator, 654 

for frequency-modulated signals, 586 
Distortion, amplitude, 353 
frequency, 353 
in linear amplifiers, 453 
correction of, 458 
in modulation envelope, 467 
phase, 353 

in power amplifiers, 380 
in resistance-coupled amplifier, 362 
types of, 303 

OietortioQ correction in linear amplifiers, 458 


Distortion measurements, in amplifiers, 066 * ^ 
by intermodulation method, 067 * 

by suppression of 944 ^ 

Distributed capacity, of audio-frequency tiaus^ 
formers, measurement of, 072 
of coils, 84, 006, 922 
Diversity, frequency, 632 
Diversity receivers, 650 
Dividers, frequency, 512, 666 
Dividing networks. 249-251 
Division, frequency. 512, 666 
Doherty linear amplifier. 455-458 
Double-diamond antennas, 863 
Doublet, radiation froni, 770 
Driving-point impedance of network, 190 
Dummy antennas, 973 

Dynamic characteristics of Class A power 
amplifier, 377 
Dynamotors. 613 
Dynatron, 318 
Dynatrou oscillatois, 500 

K 

E layer, 720 

ff-layer refleution, sporadic, 723 
Emu units, 23-25 
Emu units, 23-25 
Earth (see Ground) 

Echoes with long delays, 732 
Eclipse effect in the ionosphore, 730 
Eddy-current loss in magnetic matctiols. 03 
Effective height of antennas, 786, 841 
Electrical units, 23-25 
Electrolytic condensers, 126-128 
Electron beam, deflection of, in cathode-ray 
tubes, 343 

Electron bunching, 510 
Electron gun, 341 

Electron lenses, oharacteiistics of, 327-340 
Election optira, 322-341 
Electron oscillators, 521-523 
Electron-coupled oscillators, 486 
Electronic frequency metei, 958 
Electronic voltage regulators, 614 
Electrons, motion of, 275-280 
properties of, 274 
secondary emission of, 286 
space-charge effect of, 286 202 
thermionic omission of, 280 -285 
Electrostatic shields, 132-134 
Electrostatic field, effect of, on electron motion, 
275-278 

Emission, thermionic, 280-285 
End-fire antenna array, 800 
Envelope, of heterodyne signal, 567 
modulation, distortion of, 675 
Envelope delay in tuned arnplifieis, 443 
Equalisers, 244-240 
phase, 248-240 

Equivalent oirouita of vacuum-tube amplifier, 354, 
462-466 
Expanders, 412 
Exponentials, table of, 15 
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Skltnul CFQM-modulfttion, 647 
BxtNKMrdlBwy ny. 718-719 

F 

F, Fu and Ft layon, 720 
Fftdfr-outs, 724 

Fading, of broadoMt Bignala, 746 
of high-frequeney signals, 762 
selective, 746, 762 
of ultra-high-fmiuenoy signals, 760 
Fan maikers, 897 

Feedback, negative, in frequenoy>modiilation 
receivers, 673 

in radio transmitters, 622-626 
Feedback amplifiers, 396-406 
avoidance of oscillations in, 222-226, 396-399 
modified types of, 403 
output impedance of, 399, 402-403 
(See alto Negative feedback) 

Feedback vacuum-tube voltmeters, 936 
Fidelity of broadcast receivers, 977 
Field, near antennae. 771 
induction, 771 

Field generatot , standard, 903 
Field strength, as a means of determining iono- 
sphere characteristics, 730 
measurements of, 991-906 
errors in, 994 
of radio wave, 770 
recorders of, 996 
Filaments, 286 
hum from, 617 
Filter capacities, 611 
Filter inductances, 611 

Filter systems, having serics-inductancc inputs, 
606-602 

having shunt-condenser input, 602-606 
Filters, all-pass. 248 
band-pass, 170-172.230 
decoupling, 406-410 
with fractional terminations, 237 
high-pass, 220 
lattice, 236—244 
losses in, 238 
low-pass, 228 
Af-derived, 226-238 
in parallel, 237 

for power-supply systems, 606-612 
graded, 610 

inductance-capacity, 606 
resistance-capacity, 607 ^ 

resonant-element, 608 
in series, 238 
Fishbime antennas, 808 
Flagpole antenna, 866 
Flash arcs, 314 
Flicker effect, 292 
Fluorescent screen, 343 
Focal length of electron lenses, 326 
Focal points in electron-lens systems, 326 
Foster's reactance theorem, 200 
Four-terminal networks (tee Networks) 

Fourier analysis of common waves, 20-22 
Fractional terminations in filters, 237 


Frequency, audio, measurement of, 966-669 
eompai^on of, 963-966 
oritioal, of ionosphere layer, 719 
measurement of, 960-969 
by bridges, 963 

by cycle counting at audio frequencies, 967 
by heterodyne frequency meter, 962 
by Lecher wires, 962 
by wave meter, 962 
standards of, 960 

Frequency comparison by cathode-ray oscil- 
lograph, 966 

Frequency conversion by hetetodyne action, 667- 
674 

Frequency deviation, measurement of, 968 
Frequency dividers, 612, 666 
Frequency meter, electronic, 968 
Frequency modulation, 678-688 
in the presence of static, 768 
in transmitters, 634 
Frequency monitors, 961 
Frequency stability of oscillators. 484-498 
Frequency-modulated signals, propagation of, at 
high ftequency, 762 

Frequency-modulation receivei, 668-670 
common channel inteiference in, 672 
cross-modulation in, 672 
negative feedback applied to. 673 
noise reduction in, 670-672 
Frequency-modulation signals, detection of, 685 
Frequency-modulation transmitters, 664-668 
Frequency-variation method of measuring resist- 
ance, 914 

G 

Gas, effect of, on allowable grid resistance, 316 
on tube characteristics, 316 
Gas tubes, 344-362 
cathodes for, 346 

effect of operating temperature on, 346 
ratings of, 347 

Generator, harmonic, 468-462 
square-wave, 970 
standard-field, 903 
Getters, 316 
Goniometer, 878 

Grid, input resistance of, at ultra-high fre- 
quencies, 310 

Grid cm rent in vacuum tubes, 316 
Grid heating in power tubes, 314 
Grid input admittance, 310, 467-475 
Grid resistance, effect of gas on allowable, 316 
Grid-bias voltage, 610 
Grid-leak detectors, 666 
power, 664 

Grid-modulated Class 0 amplifier, 536-640 
Ground, effect of, on antennas, 774-776 
penetration of waves into, 607 
reflection of radio waves at, 608-708 
Wagner, 004 
Ground constants, 708 

Ground effects in radio-wave propagation, 69^ 
700 

Ground effects on resonant wire. 788-792 
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Ground systems for antennss, 842 
Ground wave, effect of antenna height on, 682'*695 
of polarisation on. 682-605 
Ground-wave propagation, 674-698 
at broadcast frequencies, 737-741 
with composite paths, 696 
Grounded-grid circuit, 470 
Group velocity in wave guide. 268, 269 
Guides, wave (ms Wave guides) 

Gun, electron, 841 
Quy-wire insulation, 841 

H 

Harmonic analysis, 989-942 
of power-amplifier output, 380 
Harmonic composition of common waves, 20-22 
Harmonic generators, 468-462 
klystron, 621 

Harmonic radiation, suppression of, 632 
Harmonic reduction in impedance-matching 
networks, 214 

Harmonics, caused by magnetic materials, 94 
Hartley circuit, 480 
Hay bridge, 909 
Heater cathodes, hum in, 618 
Height, effective, 786, 841 
virtual. 718 

Heil oscillator tube, 628 
Heterodyne action, 667-669 
Heterodyne frequency meter, 962 
Heterodyne signal, envelope of, 667 
Heterodyne wave analyser, 942 
High-efficiency grid-modulated ampUfiers, 638 
High-efficiency linear amplifier, 455-468 
High-frequency resistors, 43-47 
High-frequency waves, propagation of, 745-764 
High-pass filters, 229 
High- vacuum lectifiers, 589 
Hoiming devices, 888-801 
Horn antennas, 824-837 
Hot-cathode mercury-vapor rectifiers, 580 
Hum, from alternating filament current, 617 
in amplifiers, 477 
with heater cathode, 618 
from incidental phase modulation, 636 
in receivers, measurement of, 977 
in transmitters, 626 

Hum reduction by polyphase filament heating, 
618 

Hyperbolic functions, 176-178 
properties of, 19-20 
table of. 10-12 
Hysteresis loss, 93 

I 

Image antennas, 774r-776 
Image impedance, 204-205 
Image response, 646 
Image transfer constant, 204-206 
Impedance, of antennas, 776 

oharaoteristio, of transmission lines, 173 
coupled, 149 
drivint-point, 199 
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Impedance, mutual, between antennas, 776 
oi networks, 199 
output, 476 
poles cf, 200 
of power supply, 409 
reciprocal or inverse, 202-204 
shunt, ot cavity resonators, 270 
transfer, 199 
seroe of, 200 

Impedance matching, 206-207, 210-216 
using reactive network, 210-215 
using re-entrant sections, 190 
using stub lines, 188 
to transmission lines, 187-191, 210-215 
Impedance messurements using transmission 
lines, 920 

Impedance properties of transmission lines, 163- 
184 

Impedance-coupled amplifier, 371 
Impedance-matching networks, hariuonio reduc- 
tion in, 214 

power losses in, 213-214 
Incremental inductance, 91 
measurement of, 909-91 1 
Incremental permeability, 91 
Index, refractive, in ionosphere, 712 
Indicators, volume, 939 
Inductance, 47-64 

of air-dielectric condensers, 120 
(8m also Coils) 
bridge measurement of, 908 
of cathode lead, input reaiaUnoe resulting 
from, 472 
coil, true, 922 

of condensers with solid dielectrics, 126 
definition of, 47 
fixed standards of, 89 
incremental, measurement of, 909-911 
of iron-cored coils, 97 
of multiple-layer coils, 60-64 
mutual (sss Mutual inductance) 
of single-layer coils, 63-60 
of single-tui u loop, 62-53 
of straight conductors, 48"62 
temperature coefficient of, 86-86 
Inductance effects, associated with resistors, 40- 
47 

Inductance formulas, 47-64 

Inductance measurements, effect of distributed 
capacity on, 906 
Inductances, variable, 89 


duction fields, 771 
ductive-output tube, 629 
finite input impedance detector, 6M 
put admittance of vacuum tube, 310, 467-475 
put capacity of vacuum tube, 468, 472 
put impedance (rf network^ . . . * 

put resistance from oathodo-lead induotsnoe, 
472 

put transformers, 873 
iBertion loss, 207 
istrument landing, 899-901 


thermooouffie, 926-929 
Interference, adjacent channel, 684 
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opemtion of osoillaton. 483 
latwrmodulation method of moMuring dietortion. 
967 

Xnteretage ooupling transformorB, 366 371 
Zavene impedanoeB, 202-204 
4 Inverted tubes. 318 
Ionised medium (§ee Ionosphere) 
ionosphere, 709-783 

abnormal behavior of, 723-735 
dielectric constant of, 712 
differential equation of propagation in, 716 
eclipse effect in. 730 

effect, of energy absorption on dielectric con- 
stant and refractive index of, 713 
of meteors on, 731 
energy absorption in, 714 
layers of, 720 

mechanism of propagation in, 710-720 
normal behavior of, 720-723 
propagation in, effect earth's magnetic 
field on, 711 

reflection of radio waves by, 719 
refractive index of, 712 

^ect of earth's magnetic field on, 713 
wave paths in, 716-718 

Ionosphere characteristics, field-strength measure- 
ments to determine, 730 
Ionosphere investigation, 725-730 
Ionosphere storms, 724 
It on-cored coils (see Coils) 

Iterative impedance of network, 206 
Iterative transfer constant, 206 

K 

Kennelly-Heaviside layer (a«e Ionosphere) 

Key clicks, 629 

Keying methods for telegraph transmitters, 629 
Keying transients, 630 

Klystron harnionio generator, 521 ^ 

Klystron oscillators, 518-521 

L 

L sections, 209 
Ladder attenuators, 216 
Ladder networks (sec Networks) 
relation of, to lattice, 242-244 
Landing, instruiient, 899-901 
Lattice filters, 238-244 
Tiattice networks, 210, 238-244, 248 
relation of, to ladder, 242-244 • 

Lattice sections, 210 

L4akage inductance, of audio-frequency tians- 
formor, measurement of, 972 
of iron-cored coils, 98-100 
I/echer wires for frequency measurement, 952 
Length, units of, 23 
Lenses, electron (aee Electron optics) 
limiter, peak, 413, 625 
volume, 418 
line oscillators, 485 
linear amplifiers, 452-458 

(Sea oImo Amplifiers, linear) 

X^eor detection of heterodyne wave, 569 


Linear deteotors, 500 

Lines, transmission (sea Transmission lines) 

Link ooupling, 162 
Lits wire, 37 
coils with, 74 

copper losses in ooils using, 80 
Load line of Class A power amplifier, 877 
Loaded transmission lines, 105 
Looaliser, 800 

Logarithm table, common, 6-7 
natural, 8-9 

Logarithmic network, 966 
Logarithmic vacuum-tube voltmeters, 935 
Loop, balancing and shielding of, 876 
spaced, for direction finding, 886 
Loop antennas, 813-816 
standard wave error of, 877 
testing of receivers using, 974 
ultra-high-frequenoy, 814 
Loop direction finder, 876-880 
compensated, 888 
Lorens blind-landing ssmtem, 899 
Loss factor of dielectrics, 112 
Loss modulation, 542 
Losses, in air-cored coils, 74-83 
in condensers, 109 
core, 02-95 
in dielectrics, 110-112 

Low-frequency radio waves, propagation of, 
733-736 

l^ow-layor absorption, 724 
Low-pass filters (sse Filters) 

Luxemburg effect, 732 

M 

JIf-derived filters, 226-238 
Af JIf'-derived filters, 235 
Magic-eye tube, 320 

Magnetic cores («se Coils, magnetic-cored) 
Magnetic field, effect of earth's, on ionosphere 
propagation, 711 

effect of, on electron motion, 278-280 
Magnetic materials, core loss of, 02-96 
fundamental properties of, 90-05 
harmonics and cross-modulation caused by, 94 
incremental permeability of, 01 
for permanent magnets, 06 
used in oommunioation, 06-97 
Magnetic shields, 131 
Magnetic storms (see Ionosphere storms) 
effect of, on low-frequency waves, 735 
Magnetic voltage regulators, 615 
Magnetic-cored coils, 00-109 
design of. 101-107 
for high frequencies, 107-109 
inductance of, 97 
(See aleo Coils) 

Magnetio-aaturation-tsnpe voltage regulator, 615 

Magnetron, split-anode, 319 

Magnetron oeoillators, 623-528 

Magnets, permanent, 96 

Manganin wire, 27 

Marker beacons, 897 
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Maximum ueable frequenoy, 746 
Maxwell bridge, 906 
Measurements, 902-006 
Meroury«pool reotifiers, 690 
Meroury-yapor gas tubes, 344-860 
Meroury-vapor bot-oathode reotiders, 689 
Mereury-vapor hot-cathode tubes, effect of 
operating temperature on, 346 
Mesh equations of network, 198-200 
Meshes of a network, definition of, 197 
independent, 109 
Metallised resistors, 38 
Meteors in the ionosphere, 731 
Microammeters, vacuum-tube, 936 
Microphonic effects, in circuits, 479 
in tubes, 478 

Microphonics in receivers, 648 
Mismatching factor in networks. 206 
Mixers (se« Converters) 

Modulated oscillators, 640-561 
Modulated wave, analysis of, 632 
Modulation, 631-663 
amplitude, 631-633 
cathode, 641 
controUod-carrier, 647 
frequency, 678-688 
waves with, 678-681 
grid, 636 
loss, 642 

measurement of, 087-091 
by nonlinear modulators, 662 
outphasing, 646 
phase, production of, 682 
waves with, 681 
plate, 633 
screen-grid, 641 
suppressor-grid, 540 
Van der Bijl, 548 

Modulation index, measurement of, 990 
Modulation methods, comparison of, 660 
Modulation systems, involving carrier suppres- 
sion, 661 

separate generation of side bands and carrier, 
643-646 

Modulators, copper oxide, 562 
for plate-modulated amplifier, 634 
Monitoring of transmitters, 636 
Motorboating in audio-frequency amplifiers, 
406-410 

“ Mountain effect,'* 876 
Mu factor, 308 
measurement of, 969-964 
Multiple courses with radio range, 894 
Multiple tuning, 842 

Multistage amplifier, measurement of amplifica- 
tion of, 964 

Multivibrator, 612-614 
frequency division in, 612 
Musa antenna system, 822 
Musa receivers, 660 

Mutual conductance (see Transconductanoe) 
Mutual impedance between antennas, 776 


Mutual laduotanoe, 64-78 
bridge measurement of, 903 
deftuition of, 64 

between multiple-layer coUs, 79-78 
between single-layer solenoids, 71-72 
between single-turn colls, 67-71 
between straight conductors, 66-67 
Mutual-capacity attenuaton, 982 
Mutual-inductance attenuators, 981 

N 

Navigation, radio aids to, 872-901 
Negative feedback, in frequency-modulation 
receivers, 678 

to obtain variable selectivity, 943 
in radio transmitters, 622-626 
(See alee Feedback amplifiers) 

Negative resistance, bridge circuits for measuring. 
916 

Negative-resistance devices, 318-819 
Negative-resistance oscillators, 509 
of magnetron type, 627 
Negative-transconductance tubes, 318 
Neon-tube voltage regulators, 616 
Network, driving-point impedance of, 199 
four-terminal, definition of, 197 
independent meshes in, 199 
input impedance of, 199 
mesh equations of, 198-200 
with output proportional to logarithm of fre- 
quency, 966 

passive, definition of, 197 
transfer impedance of, 199 
two-terminal, definition of, 197 
Network definitions, 197 

Network equations applied to coupled antennas, 
778-782 

Network theorems, 108 
Networks, 197-261 
attenuation-equalising, 244-248 
dividing, 240-251 
equaliser, 244-249 

four-terminal, fundamental relations existing 
in, 204-208 

fundamental types of, 208-210 
iterative-impedance operation of, 200 
relationship, between attenuation and phase 
shift, 218-226 

impedance matching in, 200-207 
(See aleo Impedance matching) 
insertion loss in, 207 
in verse or reciprocal, 202-204 
with L sections, 209 
lattice (see Lattice) 
with lattice sections, 210 
phase-equalising, 248-240 
with r sections, 208 / 

relationship between lattice and ladder, 242- 
244 

with T sections, 208 
two-terminal reactive, 200-202 
synthesis of, 201-202 

for video>frequenoy coupling systems, 428-426 
for wido-band amplifier coupling, 889-803 
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NeutraUifttion of oathode-lead-induotMice affect, 
472 

of input admittance, 469-471 
Nautrodyne. 469 
Niohrome, 27 
Night-efiFect erron, 877 
Noiea, 765>769 
in amplifieni, 476-477 
from carbon reeiatora, 477 
in converters, 673 
effect of grid current on, 816 
measurement of, 996 
microphonio, 478, 648 
in receivers, 647 
suppression of, 663, 667 
reduction of, in frequency-modulation sys- 
tems, 670-672 

suppression of, by limiting, 667 
thermal-agitation, 476 
in transmitters, 626 
tube, 292-294 

Noise-reducing antennas, 869 
Numerical distance, 676 
Numerical height, 682 

0 

Ohmmeters, 903 

Optics, electron («es Electron optics) 

Optimum frequency for short-wave communica- 
tion, 760 

Orbital-beam tube, 321 
Ordinary ray, 713-719 
Oscillations, parasitic, 498-603 
Oscillating detectors, 674 
Oscillators, 480-630 
adjustment of, 482 
with amplitude control, 607 
Barkhausen, 621-623 
boat-frequency, 607-609 
blocking, 614 
blocking of, 483 
circuits for, 480 
crystal, 488-498 
design of, 481 
diode. 628 
electron, 621-623 
electron-coupled, 486 
frequency stability of, 484-488 
klsrstron, 618-621 
Heil type, 628 

using inductive-output tube, 629 
intermittent operation of, 483 
laboratory, 603-510 
magnetron, 623-628 
modulated, 649-661 

with more than one operating frequmicy, 611 

negative-resistance, 609 

phase-shift, 506 

polyphase, 616 

relaxation, 611-616 

resistance-stabilised, 603 

with resistance-capacity tuning, 604 

resonant-line, 486 

square-wave, 970 


Oscillators, synchronisation of, 610 
test, for receiver measurements. 986 
two-terminal, 609 
for ultra-high-frequencies, 616-630 
velocity-modulation, 618-621 
Outpbasing modulation, 646 
Output impedance of tubes, 476 
Output transformers, 386-693 
Owen bridge, 906 
Oxide-coated cathodes, 288 

P 

Parabolic reflectors, 837-841 
Parallel feed, in amplifiers, 371 
in coupled circuits, 100-162 
coupling systems employing, 389-393 
Parallel resonant circuits, 141-148 
Parallol-T null network, 018 
Parasitic antennas, 800-813 
Parasitic osciUations, 498-603 
Peak chopper, 413 
Peak limiters, 413, 626 
Peak vacuum-tube voltmeters, 930 
Pentagrid converter, 670 
Pentagrid mixer, 669 
Pentodes, 298 
Permalloys, 96 
Permanent magnets, 96 

Permeability of magnetic materials, incremental, 
01 

Permendur, 06 
Perminvar, 95 

Phase angle, of condensers, 109 
of resistors, 41 

Phase characteristics of tuned amplifiers, 441 
Phase distortion, 363 
Phase constant in transmission linos, 176 
Phase measurement, 947 
Phase mo<lulation, 678-688 
detection of, 900 
in transmitters, 634 

Phase relations in converter systems, 822 
Phase shift, in amplifiers, measurement of, 966 
relation of, to attenuation, 218-226 
Phase shifters, 049 

Phase shifts on transmission lines, 183 
Phase velocity in wave guide, 263, 259 
Phase-modulated signal, detection of, 685 
Phase-ehift oscillators, 506 
Photomotrip measurement of power, 938 
Pi sections, 208 
Pipe radiators, 836 
Plate detectors, 662 

Plate resistance, measurement of, 969-964 
of inultigrid tube, 303 
of triode, 296 

Plate-modulated Class C amplifier, 633-636 
Plate-modulated oscillators, 649 
Polarisation, definition of, 770 
of down-coming waves, 729 
effect of, on ground wave. 693-696 
on ground- wave intensity, 682-696 
elliptical, 729 

in very high frequency systems, 764 
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PoUriifttion errors* in direction finders, 877 
expression ol, 888 
in radio ranges, 898 
Poles of impedance, 200 
Polyphase antennas, 816-817 
Polyphase oscillators, 516 
Polyphase rectifier circuit, 693-590 
Postdefleotion cathode-ray tubes, 842 
Power ampUflers (tee Amplifiers, power) 

Power measurement, 937-939 
Power-supply systems, 589-620 
internal impedance of, 409 
Poynting vector, 782 
Precipitation static, 769 
Preemphasis, 626 
Pressure condensers, 124 
Primary frequency standards, 950 
Principal rays, 324 
Privacy equipment, 627 
Propagation, 674-709 
of broadcast waves, 736-745 
of low-frequency radio waves, 733>736 
of short waves, 745-754 
optimum frequency for, 750 
of ultra-high-frequency waves. 754-765 
Proximity effect, 36 
Pseudo-Brewster angle, 708 
Pulses, short, harmonic composition of, 22 
Push-button tuning, 643 
Push-pull amplifiers, 382-386 
Pyramidal horn antennas, 832 

Q 

Q, of air-cored coils, 74-83 
of cavity resonators, 260 
increase of, by negative feedback, 943 
of resonant circuits, 136 
of tuned circuits, measurement of, 912-016 
Q meter, 916 
Quarts crystals, 488-497 

R 

Radians expressed in degrees, 14 
Radiated wave, nature of, 770 
Radiation, from antennas, 771 
from hole in cavity resonator, 272 
from transnuBsion lines, 193 
Radiation resistance (see Resistance, radiation) 
Radio compass (see Direction finders) 

Radio range, 891-897 
Radio waves, propagation of, 674-760 
(8ee aUo Propagation) 

of very low frequency, effect of solar activity 
on, 736 

Range, radio (see Radio range) 

Rayleigh-Carson theorem, 787 
Rays, principal, 324 
Reactance theorem, Foster’s, 200 
Reaotanoe tubes, 654 

Reactanoe-variation method of measuring resis- 
tance, 013 

Receiver charaoteristios, definition of, 975 
meaeuremant of. 973-979 ^ 


Reoelvers, 686-664 
alignment of. 649, 986 
for amplitude-modulated waves, 636-664 
automatic frequency control for, 654 
automatic volume control for, 689-642 
band spread in, 648 
eode, 656 

communication, 656 
orosB-talk in. 646 
crystal controlled, 644 
diversity, 659 

frequency modulation, noise reduction in. 
670-672 

for frequency-modulated signals, 668-670 
high-fidelity, 662 

having interchannel noise suppression, 653 
manual volume control in, 642 
measurements on, 973-987 
microphonies in. 648 
Musa, 660 

with noise suppression, 657 
push-button tuning for, 643 
signal-to-noise ratio in, 647 
single side-band, 659 
single-signal, 057 
superheterodyne, 636-639 
spurious responses in, 045 
BUfierregenerative, 662 
tone control in, 642 
tone-corrected, 659 
tracking of, 649-652 
triple-detection, 668 
tuned radio-frequency, 058 
tuning indicators for, 652 
Receiving tubes, 315 
Reciprocal impedances, 202-204 
Reciprocal properties of receiving and transmit- 
ting antennas, 780 
Reciprocation in networks, 202-204 
Reciprocity theorem, 198 
Recorders, for curve tracing, 966 
for field strength, 995 
Rectangular array, 797 
Rectifier circuits, 691-696 
polyphase, 593-596 
single-phase, 591 
Rectifier instruments, 925 
Rectifier tubes, grid-controlled gas, 347-360 
hot-catbode gaseous, 344-347 
Rectifier waves, harmonic composition of, 22, 23 
Reotifier-filter calculations, 611 
Rectifiers, cold-cathode gaseous, 501 
copper oxide, 591 

with filter systems having shunt-condenser 
input, 602-605 
high-vacuum, 580 ' ' 

hot-cathode mercury-vapor, 580 
mercury-pool, 690 
parallel operation of, 691 
for power-supply systems, 589-591 
selenium, 501 
square-law, 665 
transformers for. 595 
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Beetifieiv, tued ^th flerias-induotanoe filter aye- 
tMoa. fi 9 fi-M 2 

<5fe <|2«0 Deltetora; Detection) 
lUH^ with alMint-condenaer input syatema, 
fi02~60fi 

Ba^trsnt sections for impedance matching, 190 
Reflection, by ionosphere, 7 19 
of radio wave, general case of. 690 
at ground, flOfl'-TOfl 

Reflection ooefiioieni of ground, charts of. 700-707 
Reflection factor in networks, 206 
Reflections, in transmission lines, 170-183 
troposphere, 760. 762-764 
Refraction in the atmosphere, 696 
Refractive index in ionosphere. 712 
Regeneration, in multistage audio-frequency 
amplifiers. 406-410 
in tuned amplifiers. 430 
Regenerative detectors, 674 
Regulators, voltage, 614-617 
Relaxation oscillators, 611-616 
Remodulation system of distortion correction, 458 
Remote cutoff tubes, 303 
Resistance, 26-47 
of air-dielectric condensers, 120 
allowable, in grid circuits, 316 
antenna. 776. 783. 786 
baUast, 617 

bridge measurement of. 903 
direct-current, measurement of. 902, 003 
electrode, measurement of. 059-964 
input, of pentodes at very high frequency, 471 
of vacuum tube, 468 
at ultra-high frequencies, 310 
negative, bridge circuits for measuring, 915 
tubes producing, 318-319 
noise from, 477 
plate (*00 Plate resistance) 
radiation, 776, 734 

of antenna wi^ capacity top, 795 
of corner reflector systems, 820 
of doublet antenna, 787 
of grounded vertical antenna, 703 
of loop antennas, 814 
of nonresonant wires, 707 
of rhombic antenna, 806 
of single-wire antenna, 788 
of wide-band antennas, 803-868 
radio-frequency, 28-37 
measurement of, 912-910 
of shielded coils, 120 
specific, 26 

temperature coefficient of, 26 
(ffec also Resistors) 

Resistance alloys, 26-28 
Resistance attenuai<h« of ladder type, 216 
Resistance boxes, decade, 45 
Resistance ratio (see Skin effect) 

Reristanoe standards for radio-frequency meas- 
urements, 921 
Resistance wire, 26-28 
Resistance wire tables, 29 
Resistance-capacity tuned oscillators, 504 
Rssiatanos-eouplsd amplifiers {See al$o Amplifiers, 
resistanoe-ooupled) 


Resistanoe-neutfalisation method of meaaurini 
resistance, 91 6 

Resistance-stabilised oscillators, 503 
Resistance-variation method of measuring resist 
ance, 912 

Resistors, color code for, 30 
common types of, 87-40 
high-frequency, 43-47 
high-frequency behavior of, 40-44 
inductance and capacity effects associated with 
40-47 

nonreaotive wire-wound types of, 43-47 
phase angle of, 41 

for radio-frequency power absorption, 46 
variable, 39 

{See also Resistance) 

Resonance bridge, 905 
Resonance curves, universal, 137 
Resonant circuits, coupled, 148-172 
(ffee also Coupled circuits) 
involving parallel resonance, 141-148 
involving series resonance, 135-141 
Q of, 136 

theory of, 135-172 
transmission lines as, 101-193 
Resonators, cavity (see Cavity resonators) 
Retarding-field tubes, 318 
Rhombic antenna, 804-806 
Rhumbatrons (see Cavity resonators) 

B 

8i(ar), table of. 17 

Sawtooth wave, harmonic composition of, 22 
Scattering of radio waves, 731 
Schering bridge, 905 
Screen, fluorescent, 343 
Screen-grid modulation, 541 
Screen-grid thyratron, 349 
Screen-grid tubes, 300 
Secondary omission of electrons, 285 
Secondary frequency standards. 951 
Secrecy equipment, 627 
Sectoral horn antennas, 820'~832 
Selective fading, 745, 752 
Selectivity, of broadcast receivers, 975 
controllable, by negative feedback, 94^ 
Selenium rectifiers, 591 
Self-impedance of antennas, 776 
Self-inductance (see Inductance) 

Self-rectifying circuits, 614 

Sense determination, in cathode-ray diroctioi 
finders, 885 

in loop direction finders, 880 
Sensitivity of broadcast receivers, 975 
Series, common, 20 

Series-inductanoe-input filter systems, 596-602 
Series-resonant circuits, 135-141 
Shielded bridges, 916-918 
Shielding. 128-134 
of signal generators, 979 
Shields, conducting, 128-131 
electrostatic, 132-134 
magnetic, 131 
Shifters, phase, 949 , 
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Shot effect, 202 

Shunt feed («ee Perellel feed) 

Sbunt-oondeneer-input filter ayetema, 6(\2-fi06 

Shuni-exoited antennae, S46~84S 

fff(e), table of, 16 

Side banda, 531<^8 

required for different typea of eommunication, 
682 

Signal generator, for audlo>frequenoy meaeure- 
menta, 966 

Signal generators, 070-086 
in parallel, 077 
aecond harmonio type of. 084 
Bignal-to-noiae ratio in reoeiven, 647 
Sine integral Si{x)^ 16 
Single<phaee rectifier circuit, 601 
Single-aide-band generation, 661 
Single-aide-band receivers, 660 
Single-side-band signals, detection of, 578 
Single-side-band transmission, 627 
Single-signal receiver, 657 
Binh, table of, 10 
Six-phase rectifier circuits, 503 
Skin depth, 34 
Skin effect, 28-37 
in isolated conductors, 31-36 
in Lits wire, 37 
Skip distance, 746 

Sky wave (aee Propagation; Ionosphere) 
Slide-back vacuum-tube voltmeter, 932 
Solar activity, effect of, on low-frequency ladio 
waves, 736 

Sommerfeld analysis of surface-wave propagation, 
675-682 

Space wave, definition of, 674 
Space-charge effects, 286-202 
in grid-anode region, 280-292 
Spaoe-charge-grid tubes, 317 
Space-wave calculations for hne-of-sight coudi- 
'• tions, 690-603 
Spheroidal antennas, 863 
Split-anode magnetron, 319 
Sporadic ^-layer refiection, 723 
Square pulse, harmonic composition of, 22 
Square wave, harmonic composition of, 20 
Square-law detection of helertxlyne wave, 509 
Square4aw detcctois, 565 
Square-law vacuum-tube voltmeters, 930 
'Iquare-wavo generators, 070 
Square-wave testing, 968-970 
of video-frequency airii>lifiois, 417 
Standard field geueiator, 093 
Standard wave error, 883 
with loop antenna, 877 

Standards for ladio-frequency measurements, 921 
Standing waves on transmission lines, 178-186 
Static, 765-760 
measurement of, 995 
precipitation, 769 
Storms, ionosphere, 724 

Strength, field, of radio waves {nee Field strength) 
Stub-line impedance-matching systems, 188 
Substitution, field strength by, 992 
Subetitution roeasurements, 007, 911-012 


Superheterodyne reoeiven. epurioue reepomee hi, 

646 

Superpoeition tlieor«.iii, 108 
Superregenerative reeeivers, 662 
Suppreseor-grid modulatiim, 640 
Surface wave, definition of, 674 
propagation of, 675-682 
Synchronisation, of broadcast transmitten, 626 
of oscillators, 510 

Synthesis two-terminal reactive networks, 
201-202 

T 

T sections, 208 
Tanh, table of, 12 

Tank-oirouit design of Class C amplifiers, 440 
Tapered transmission lines, 106 
Telegraph transmitters. 629-632 
Telephone transmitters, 621-628 
Television antennas, 863-871 
examples of, GCO-871 
requirements of, 868 
Tetrodes, 300 

Thermal-agitation noise, 476 
Thermocouple instruments, 926-929 
Th^venin's theorem. 198 
Tboriated tungsten, emission of, 282 
Three-phase rectifier circuits, 693 
Thyratron, screen-grid, 349 
Thyratrons, 347 
Tilt, wave, 007 
Tone control, 411, 642 
Tono-oompensated volume control, 411 
Tonc-jorrected receivers, 659 
Tower antonnos, wl3-848 
Tracking of receivers, 049-652 
Transconductanoo, oonvenion, 563 
formulas for, 307 
measurement of, 000-064 
of multigrid tubes, 304 
of triodi^a, 200 

Transfor constrjit, iuoge, 204-206 
Transfer ii ijjodanoo of natworks, 100 
Transfer icr-couplcd amplifiers, 366-371 
Transformer coupling with parallel feed, 871 
Transformers, audio-ficquoncy, 369 
measuroi lonts ^f, 071-073 
for converting between balanced and unbal* 
anood transmission lines, 856 
input, 373 

interstage-coupling, characteristics of, 360 
equivalent circuit of, 368 
output, 385-393 
power, flesign of, 101-107 
for rectifiers, 606 

Transition factor in networks, 206 
Transit-time effects, 308-312 
Transitron, 318 
Transmission lines, 172- 196 
arti&cial, 104 

attenuation constant of, 178-176 
balanced and unbalanced. 103 
balanced to unbalanced, converters for, 855 
for broadcast transmitting antennas. 848 
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nuiteliing^. to ontopnoo, 219-216 


aonresonant, li66 
pbaae eonatani of. 170 
phaao flhifte poodaoed by, 188 
radiation from. 193 
refleotiona in. 178-183 


as raaonant oirouita, 191-103 


for abort wave tranamitten, 864 
standing waves on, 178-180 
tapered. 196 
velocity of, 176 
wave traina io. 178-183 
with aero loaaeo. 184-186 
Tranamittera. 621-636 
adjacent channel interference in. 684 
asymmetric aide-band. 627 
audio-lrequenoy ayatema for, 625 
broadcaat, 621 
synchroniaation of, 626 
frequency-modulated, 664-668 
hum in, 626 

from incidental phase modulation, 635 
Incidental phaae and frequency modulation in, 
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keying transienta in, 630 
monitoring of, 636 
negative feedback in, 622-625 
noise in, 626 

pbaao-modulation detection in. 990 
protection of, 635 
radio-telephone, 621-628 
secrecy equipment for, 627 
aingle-aide-band, 627 
Buppreaaion of harmonica in, 632 
telegraph, 629-632 
frequency diversity in, 632 
key clicks in, 629 
ke 3 ring of, 629 

tuning and wave change of, 635 
two-way telephone oonversation with, 628 
Triangular pulse, harmonic composition of, 22 
Triangular wave, harmonic composition of, 20 
' * IPrigger tubes, cold-cathode, 352 * 

Trigonometric identities, 18-19 
Trigonometric tables, 2-5 
Triodo-hexode mixer, 571 
Modee, 295 
oold-oathode, 351 
Constanta of, 296 
noise in, 294 

apacfrohaxge effects in. 287-289 
ultra-high-frequancy behavior of. 310 
for ultra-high-frequency service, 311 
Tripleidstectlon receivers, 658 
Trop4j||l|iere reflections, 760. 762-764 


Tubes, air-oooled power, 318 
£ eglhode-ray (aaa Cathode*fay tubes) 
odld-e8thods,'^60-852 
effeot of gas on, 316 
flas (aSa Oas tubas) 

« hot-cathode-gaseous raotifier, 844-347 
inverted, 818 

miorophonio action in. 478 
orbital-beam, 821 
power. 312-315 
focusing effects in, 818 
grid heating in, 814 
receiving, 316 
retarding-field, 318 
space-charge-grid. 317 
special connections for, 317 
for ultra-high-frequency service, 811 
lor video-frequency amplifiers, 433 
visual-indicator, 320 
water-cooled, 313 

Tuned ampUfieis (aee Amplifiers, tuned) 

Tuned radio-frequency receivers, 658 
Tuned-gnd-tuncd-plate circuit, 481 
Tungsten, emission of, 282 
ihoriated, emission of, 282 
Tuning indicator, 652 

Turn ratio of audio-frequency transformers, 
measuroment of, 973 
Turnover, 934 
Turnstile antennas, 816 
for wide band, 871 

Twin-T nuU network for bridge measuroment, 919 
Two-frequency method of determining distortion, 
967 

Two-torminal networks («•« Networks) 
reactive, syiithesis of, 201-202 
Two-terminal oscillators, 609 « 

Two-way telephone conversation using radio 
transmitter, 628 


U 

Ultrarhigh-frequency effects in tubes, 308-812 
Ultra-high-frequency radio waves, propagation of. 
754-765 

Unbalanced transmission lines, 193 
Units, electrical, 23-25 
of length, 23 

Universal carves for coupled resonant circuits, 161 
Universal resonance curves, 137 
Univeisal response curves, of output trans- 
formers, 387 

of resistance-coupled amplifiers, 357, 359-361 
of transformer-coupled amplifiers, 372 
Utilisation (utility) factor of transformers, 597 

V 


V antennas, 807 
Vacuum condensers, 124 
Vacuum thermocouple, 927 
Vacuum-tube characteristic curves for the poai- 
uve grid region, determination of, 964 
Vacuum-tube voltmeters (see Voltmeters^ 
vacuum-tube) 
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fk 


hm 


VMuum tubes (ms Tubes) 
ohsnwteristies of, toeusureBtteutol,^$» ^ 
Venable ooudensers. 121 ^ 

Variable-mu tubes, 308 
Velocity, group, in irave guidss^ 338« 8M 
phase, in wave guides, 253, 280 v 

of transmission lines, 176 « 

Velocity-modulation oscillators^ 51)5-621 
Very-high-freauenoy radio waves, ^Seiwgation of, 
764-765 

Vibration effects in reoeiveia, 648 *' 

Vibrator power-supply systems. 612 
Video-frequency ampliffers («ee Amfdiffero, vl4^ 
frequency) 

Virtual cathode, 280, 300, 317 

Virtual height, 718 

Visual indicator tube, 320 

Visual test devices for receiver alignment, 086 

Vodas, 628 

Vogads, 413, 625 

Voltage feedback, 300 

Voltage ratio of audio-frequency transformers, 
measurement of, 073 

Voltage regulation in input-inductance systems. 
508 

Voltage regulators, 614-617 
using ballast resistance, 617 
electronic, 614 

using magnetic saturation, 615 
using neon tubes, 616 
Voltmeters, 024 
cathode-ray, 037 
vacuum-tube, 020-^37 
for direct current, 036 
feedback, 036 
frequency effects in, 033 
logarithmic, 035 
turnover in, 034 

wave-form considerations in, 934 
Volume compressors, 412, 625 
Volume control, in audio-frequency amplifiers, 
410-413 
manual, 642 
in receivers, 630-642 
tone-compensated, 411 
of tuned amplifiers, 440 
Volume expanders, 412 


Viddme indioatora, 030 

m 

-Wagner ground, 004 
, Watai^ovded tubes, 818 
1 Wnttmrtse, vsouttm-tMba, 088 
™^Wavs, apaos, definition of. Me 
strength of, 770 
turiaee, deflaitloit of, 6t4 
Wave enal^ert, 042-047 
Wave aathnna, 821 
Wave form, analyeis of, 080-047 
Wave front, 770 
Wave guides, 261-264 
attenuation in, 260 
cutoff frequency of, 254, 260 
cylindrical, 256 
excitation of, 260 

fundamental concepts relating to, 261-255 
group and phase velocity in, 258, 260 
rectangular, 266 

Wave length, of radio wave, 770 
of transmission line, 176 
Wave meters, 952 
Wave tilt, 607 

Wave trains in transmission lines, 178-188 
Waves, strength of (see Field strength) 
Weak-signal detectors, 560 
Weather, correlation of radio-wave propagatioii 
with, 782 

Wheatstone bridge, 002 
Whip antennss, 863 
Wien bridge, 005 
Wire tables, 28 
Wundeilich ^ube, 565 
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Yagi airay, 811 


Zeros of impedance, 200 
Zirconium, 815 



